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De  Witt  Clinton, 

TO  WHOSE  EARLY  AND  PERSEVERING  EFEORTS,  AND  TRANSCENDENT 
STATESMANSHIP.  OCR 

System  of  Public  School  Education 

WAS  SO  GREATLY  INDEBTED  FOR  ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PERMA.\Jt.VT 
£S  TA  DL ISH MEN  T, 


THIS  WORK  IS  REVERENTLY  INSCRIBED. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


HAvnto  been  intimately  connected  with  the  Common  School  System  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  for  a period  of  over  thirty  years,  and  having,  during 
nearly  one-half  of  that  time,  occupied  an  important  official  position  in  the 
department  specially  charged  with  its  supervision  and  administration — 
thereby  enjoying  not  only  all  needful  facilities  for  obtaining  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  its  history  and  constitution,  but  also  an  intimate  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  many  of  its  most  distinguished  executive  officers, 
counselors,  and  supporters  throughout  all  its  most  important  stages — I 
have  felt  it  an  obligation  specially  incumbent  upon  me,  in  my  retirement 
from  public  duties,  to  avail  myself  of  these  facilities,  by  the  preparation  of 
the  work  now  submitted  to  the  public  approbation.  I need  not  say  that  it 
has  been  a labor  of  love ; associated  as  it  has  been  with  the  fondest  and  most 
cherished  recollections  of  half  a life-time,  and  with  the  memory  of  those 
eminent  men,  many  of  whom  have  departed  from  among, us,  who  were  chiefly 
instrumental  in  laying  the  broad  foundations,  and  erecting  the  noble  super- 
structure of  our  great  system  of  Public  Instbcction. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  trace  this  system  from  its  earliest  inception, 
through  all  its  struggles  and  vicissitudes,  its  varying  phases  and  steady 
advancement,  to  its  present  vast  proportions  and  extended  scope.  In  doing 
so,  I have  deemed  it  not  only  important,  but  interesting  and  attractive,  to 
give  free  extracts  from  the  official  language  of  those  from  time  to  time  con- 
nected with  its  administration,  and  from  the  arguments  and  illustrations  of 
its  prominent  advocates  and  distinguished  champions  in  legislative  halls,  in 
public  conventions,  and  in  the  discharge  of  subordinate  functions  associated 
with  its  interests  and  welfare.  The  utterances  of  statesmen,  philanthropists, 
legislators,  and  practical  administrators,  in  reference  to  the  great  funda- 
mental principles  of  popular  education,  the  foundations  upon  which  they  rest, 
their  intrinsic  value  and  necessity,  their  vital  relation  to  public  and  national 
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prosperity,  and  even  to  the  cxistoDce  of  republican  gorernment,  their  in- 
timate identification  with  social  order  and  private  and  individual  bapjiiness, 
their  inseparable  connection  with  religion  and  morality,  their  influence  and 
power  in  promoting  and  extending  science  and  art  in  all  their  various 
manifestations,  and  thereby  contributing  to  the  advancement  of  the  highest 
civilization,  and  their  invariable  tendency  to  lessen  crime  and  avert  in- 
digence and  poverty,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  immeasurably  increase  the 
productive  industry  of  the  community — these  expositions  seemed  to  me  of 
such  abiding  interest  and  value  to  all  men,  os  to  justify  their  reclamation 
from  the  neglected  and  foigotten  repositories  of  official  documents,  and  their 

perpetuation  in  a more  accessible,  if  not  more  enduring  form. 

« 

The  progress  of  the  system,  too,  from  the  first  rude  attempt  to  gather 
together  a few  destitute  and  indigent  children  for  the  simplest  elementary 
instruction,  through  several  successive  but  nlmrtive  efforts  to  effect  an  or- 
ganization by  means  of  a scanty  appropriation  of  public  funds ; the  great 
and  general  awakening  of  the  public  mind  by  the  marvelous  development 
of  the  Lancastebiax  method  of  instruction,  first  practised  in  the  schools  of 
the  Public  School  Society  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  afterward  widely 
diffused,  through  the  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  Db  Witt  Clinton;  the  con- 
sequent reorganization  of  the  system  under  the  ausj)iccs  of  its  first  Super- 
intendent, Gideon  IIawlet — still  lingering  among  us,  a venerable  and 
esteemed  relic  of  a past  age ; the  grand  conception  of  the  Distbict  Librabt 
system  under  the  supervision  of  Gen.  John  A.  Dix ; the  system  of  CorxTT 
Sl-tebvibios,  inaugurated  by  John  C.  Spencer,  with  the  efficient  co-opera- 
tion of  the  late  lamented  Alonzo  Potter  ; the  establishment  and  organiza- 
tion of  Normal  Schools  for  the  education  and  proper  preparation  of 
teachers,  through  the  exertions  of  S.vmcel  Yocno,  Calvin  T.  Htn,BCRD,  and 
Dr.  Potter;  and  the  long  struggle  and  final  triumph  of  the  Free  School 
Ststem,  through  the  combined  influence  of  the  leading  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  State — all  these  successive  handmarks  in  the  onward  march 
of  advancement,  illustrated  by  the  wisdom,  the  eloquence,  and  the  exalted 
statesmanship  of  the  master-minds  of  each  period — wilf  Ihj  found  to  possess 
a deep  interest  for  those  who,  in  our  own  times,  have  cntcTcd  into  their 
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labors,  and  are  reaping  the  ricli  fruits  of  their  prescience  and  moral  and 
intellectual  greatness.  Nor  will  the  agitating  discussions  which  marked  the 
excited  periods  of  Sectarian  Cantroreray,  and  definitively  settled  the  bound- 
aries of  State  and  Church  education,  be  without  their  attractions  to  those 
who  can  now  regard  the  important  questions  involved,  free  from  those 
asperities  which  unavoidably  attended  their  original  promulgation.  The 
rise,  progress,  and  final  consolidation  of  the  noble  system  of  public,  instruc- 
tion in  the  City  of  New  York,  will  also  arrest  the  attention  and  interest  of 
those  in  whose  midst  it  has  so  successiully  culminated. 

It  is  hoped,  too,  that  the  concluding  section  in  which  an  attempt  has 
been  ma^o  to  review  some  of  the  leading  principles  of  a sound  educational 
system,  and  to  offer  such  practical  suggestions  as  long  experience  and  much 
observation  have  served  to  approve,  may  not  be  wholly  without  benefit  at  a 
period  when,  in  every  portion  of  our  great  Republic,  institutions  based  upon 
the  jjcrvading  idea  of  free  and  universal  education  are  springing  up.  To  an 
enlightened  public,  fully  awake  to  the  vital  importance  of  a subject  closely 
identified  with  individual,  social,  and  general  happiness  and  prosperity,  the 
entire  work  is  respectfully  commended. 


S.  S.  RANDALL. 
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FIRST  PERIOD. -1787  to  1814. 

Construction. 

Condition  of  Education  in  the  Dutch  and  Engliih  Colonies. — Foundation 
of  the  Common  School  System. — Governor  George  Clinton. — Act  of 
1795. — Governors  fay.,  Lewis,  and  Tompk^s. — The  Avtc  York 
Free  School  Society. — De  IFitt  Clinton. — The  Lancasterian  System 
of  Instruction. — Jedediah  Peck. — Reorganization  of  the  System  in 
1812-14. 

rilllE  Common  School  System  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  it  now  exists,  is  believed  to  be,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  that  of  Ma.ssachusetts,  the  most  ]>er- 
fect  and  comprehensive  in  its  outlines,  and  the  most  prac- 
tical in  its  details,  of  any  to.be  found  in  Europe  or  Amer- 
ica. It  has  served  as  the  model  for  nearly  all  its  suc- 
cessors in  the  several  States  of  the  Union;  and,  during 
a period  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  a century,  has 
tasked  the  abilities  of  our  ablest  aud  rijiest  statesmeu 
ill  its  coustruction  and  improvement.”  From  a humble 
and  imperfect  organization,  embracing  a few  scattered 
and  sparsely  populated  school  districts,  in  which  instruc- 
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tiou  in  tbo  simplest  elementary  branches  of  study  was 
imperfectly  l)ro^ided  for,  chiefly  by  ])arents  and  neighbor-* 
hoods,  aided  by  a slight  contribution  from  a meager  State 
fund,  it  has  grown  to  a vast  and  magnifnaMit  system, 
wholly  sustained  by  public  funds,  and  State,  district,  and 
municipal  taxation— with  a complete  and  thorough  course 
of  instruction,  open  and  free  to  every  child  between  the  . 
ages  of  four  and  twenty-one — embracing  M’ithin  its  com- 
prehensive organization  more  than  twelve  thousand  jmblic 
schools,  diffused  over  every  section  of  the  State,  furnished 
with  every  necessary  apparatus,  and  with  juiblic  libraries 
numbering  a million  and  a half  volumes — and  ])ro\iding 
all  rccpiisite  facilities  for  the  education  of  more  than  one  ? 
million  of  pupils! 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  work  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress and  advancement  of  this  system  from  its  origin, 
through  its  various  stages  of  growth,  to  its  present  state  ; 
to  sketch  the  characters,  abilities,  and  labors  of  those 
eminent  men  wffo,  from  time  to  time,  originated  or  di-* 
rcctcd  its  operations ; to  note  its  distinctive  features,  as 
exhibited  in  its  application  to  the  various  localities  for 
which  it  was  designed,  including  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  where  special  details  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration became  requisite  ; and  to  submit  such  j)ractical 
suggestions  for  its  future  improvement  and  expansion,  as 
a long  and  somewhat  varied  experience  aiid  observation 
may  seem  to  warrant. 

Prior  to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  and  the  or- 
ganization of  the  State  government,  very  little  general  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  tin*  subject  of 
popular  education.  Those  colonial  families  whose  wealth 
or  comi>etency  enabled  them  to  bestow  upon  their  chil- 
dren greater  advantages  for  instruction  than  the  restricted 
ones,  which  were  common  to  all  classes,  were  compelled 
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either  to  sciul  their  ehildreii  “ home,”  as  it  was  termed, 
for  a thorough  Englisli  training — to  import  from  thence 
teachers  at  a heavy  cost — or  to  avail  themselves  of  such 
facilities  as  might  he  aft’orded  in  the  eastern  colonies, 
where  more  atteution  had,  at  an  early  i)cri<Ml,  been  given  , 
to  the  subject.  The  early  Dutch  colonists  had,  it  is  true, 
brought  with  them,  under. the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment, a few  teachers  of  approved  learning ; and  one,  at 
least,  of  the  schools  established  by  them — that  of  th*e  Ec- 
formed  Protestant  Dutch  Church — still  exists  in  the  great 
metropolis  which  their  conntrymen  founded — its  interest- 
ing annals  having  been  faithfully  commemorated  by  one 
of  its  latest  and  most  distingui.shed  teachers.* 

Ad.vm  Eoei.andsden,  who  came  over,  in  Kn."?,  with 
Governor  Van  T wilier,  appears  to  have  been  the  earliest 
schoolmaster  proper — his  predecessors  having  di.scharged 
the  double  duties  of  minister  and  teacher.  These  schools, 
of  which  there  were  three  in  the  city  of  New  York — and, 
doiibtle.s.s,  others  in  the  various  settlements — at  the  close 
of  Governor  Stuyvesant’s  administration,  were  open  and 
free  to  all  children  who  eho.se  to  attend,  though  the  course 
of  instruction  appears  to  have  been  i)rimitive  in  the  ex- 
treme, including  only  the  simplest  forms  of  arithmetic, 
reading,  ^^Titing,  and  spelling. 

The  founders  of  New  York,  unquestionably*  brought 
Avith  them  from  the  fatherland,  the  earliest  germs  of  our 
modern  system  of  uni\:er.sal  education  and  free  schools, 

Avhich  had  already,  during  the  sixteenth  centiu-y,  taken 
firm  root  in  Holland,  under  the  advice  of  John  of  Nas.sau, 
brother  of  William  the  Silent.  “You  must  urge  upon 
the  State.s-Gencral,”  wrote  this  far-seeing  patriot,  “that 
they  should  establish  free  schools,  Avhere  children  of 
quality,  as  well  as  of  poor  families,  for  a very  small  sum,  • 

• Mr.  n.  AV.  Dunslice. 
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could  be  well  and  Cliristianly  educated  and  brought  iq). 
This  would  be  the  greatest  and  most  useful  work  you 
could  ever  accomplish  for  God  and  Christianity,  and  for 
the  Netherlands  themselves-  Soldiers  and  patriots  thus 
, educated  with  a true  knowledge  of  God  and  a Christian 
conscience,  also  churches  and  school  books  and  iirinting 
presses,  arc  better  than  all  armies,  armories,  alliances,  and 
treaties  that  can  be  had  or  imagined  in  the  world.”  * 

Ilf  1(JC3  Governor  Nichols  granted  permission  to  John 
Shute,  to  open  an  English  school  at  Albany ; and  on 
the  accession  of  AVilliam  of  Orange,  subsequently  to  the 
English  occupancy  of  the  jirovince,  a provision  in  its 
charter  specifically  required  the  appoiritmeut,  by  the  min- 
isters, elders,  and  deacons  of  the  church,  of  a schoolmas- 
ter in  each  parish. 

In  1710,  the  first  English  school  west  of  Albany  was 
established  at  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohank  Itiver^and 
forty  years  later,  in  1730,  another  was  opened  in  Scho- 
harie. In  1710,  the  school  still  existing  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  under  the  name  of  Trinity  School,  was  opened 
by  William  Huddleston,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church.  A free  grammar  school  had  aLso  previously 
been  established  on  the  King’s  Farm,  aiul  a school  for 
colored  children  and  .several  i)rivate  schools  within  the 
city  limits,  f In  1755,  John  Nicholas  AVhelp,  “ a genuine 
Dutch  schoolmaster  and  chorister,”  was  imported  from 
Holland  by  his  countrymen  in  New  York,  and  served 
acceptably  in  his  profession  until  his  death  in  177.‘5; 
and  his  successor  was  expressly  directed  “ not  oujy  to 
teach  reading,  writing,  anil  arithmetic,  but  to  instruct 

* Aildrcss  bofore  the  St  Nicholas  Society  of  New  York  city,  by  lion, 
James  W.  Deekman,  1809. 

t Public  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York.  By  Tnos.  Boebe,  Clerk 
Board  of  Education,  1808-9. 
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the  children  in  the  English  as  well  as  in  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage.” * 

Similar  schools  were  scattered  at  wide  intervals  in 
the  various  Dutch  and  English  settlements  on  Long  Is- 
land, Staten  I.sland,  and  the  shores  of  the  Hudson,  Dela- 
Avarc,  and  Mohawk ; but  in  the  distracted  condition  of 
.the  colony,  harassed  by  perpetual  iucursions  of  the  sav- 
ages on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pressure  of  foreign  war 
on  the  other,  no  efforts  for  any  systematic  organization 
were  possible : and  amid  the  struggles  of  the  pioneers  in 
the  pathless  wildernesses  of  the  North  and  West  for  bare 
sub.sistence,  facilities  of  even  the  humblest  kind  for  the 
education  of  their  children  could  only  rarely  have  been 
found.  Kings,  or  Columbia  College,  only,  in  the  city 
of  Ncav  York,  and  private  ‘and  select  seminaries  in  the 
most  advanced  settlements  and  principal  towns,  enabled 
wealthy  parents  to  supi»ly  this  desirable  requisite  for 
their  children.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, however,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1787,  Gov.  George  Clinton  called  the  attention  of 
that  body  to  the  subject  in  the  following  terms : 

“Neglect  of  the  education  of  youth  is  one  of  the 
evils  consequent  upon  war.  Perhaps  there  is  scarce  any 
thing  more  worthy  your  attention  than  the  revival  and 
encouragement  of  seminaries  of  learning;  and  nothing 
by  which  wo  can  more  satisfactorily  e.xpress  our  giati- 
tude  to  the  Supreme  Being  for  his  past  favors — since 
piety  and  virtue  arc  generally  the  offspring  of  an  en-  0 
lightened  understanding.” 

During  this  session  an  act  Avas  ptissed  incorporating 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  and  placing  them  in  gen- 
eral charge  of  the  colleges  and  academics  of  the  State. 

* Public  Education  in  the  city  of  New  York.  By  Tnos.  Boese,  Clerk 
Board  of'Education,  1808-9. 
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In  1789  an  act  was  passed  requiring  the  surveyor- 
general  to  set  apart  two  lots  in  each  township,  of  the 
public  land  thereafter  to  be  surveyed,  for  .gospel  and 
school  purposes.  The.se  lands,  at  that  time,  consiste<l 
of  more  than  seven  million  acres  of  wild,  uncultivate<l, 
and  unimproved  territory,  situated  chiefly  in  the  north- 
ern and  western  sections  of  the  State.  * 

• The  Kegents  of  the  University,  in  their  annual  re- 
port for  1793,  calldd  the  attentiou  of  the  Legislature  to 
the  numerous  advantages  which,  in  their  judgment, 
“would  accrue  to  the  citizens  in  general  from  the  insti- 
tution of  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  children  in  the  lower  branches  of 

education,  such  as  reading  their  native  language  with 

• 

propriety,  an<l  so  much  of  writing  and  arithmetic  as  to 
enable  them,  when  they  came  forward  into  active  lifCf 
to  tran.sact,  with  accuracy  and  dispatch,  the  busine.ss 
arising  from  their  daily  intercourse  with  each  other.  * ^ 
The  attention  which  tlie  Legislature  has  evinced  to  i>ro-  • 
mote  literature  by  the  liberal  i)rovision  heretofore  made 
encourages  us,  with  all  deference,  to  suggest  the  pro- 
priety of  rendering  it  permanent  by  setting  apart,  for 
that  salutary  purpose,  some  of  the  unappropriated  lands. 
The  value -of  these  will  be  enhanced  by  the  increase  of 
poi)ulation.  The  Stjite  will  thus  never  want  the  means 
of  promoting  useful  science ; and  will  thereby  .secure  the 
rational  happiness  and  fl.x  the  liberty  of  the  ]H‘ople  on 
0 the  most  i)ermaneut  basi.s — that  of  knowledge  and  virtue.” 
Gov.  Clixtox,  in  his  address  to  the  Legislature  of 
1792,  had  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  and  to  re- 
commend additional  aid  and  encouragement  to  tho.se  in- 
stitutions. At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1795,  how- 
ever, he  initiated  the  great  movement  for  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  a Common  School  System,  by  the  following  re- 
commendation : 

“ While  it  is  evident  that  the  general  e.stablishment 
and  liberal  endowment  of  aca<lemies  are  highly  to  be 
commended,  and  are  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
consequences,  yet,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are 
principally  confined  to  the  children  of  the  opulent,  and 
that  a great  imrtion  of  the  community  is  excluded  from  « 
their  immediate  advantage.  The  estaMishment  of  Common 
Schools  throughout  the  State  is  happily  calculated  to  rem- 
edy this  inconvcnieuce,  and  will,  therefore,  engage  your 
early  and  decided  consideration.” 

On  the  11th  of  January  a committee  of  the  Assem- 
bly, consisting  of  Jon.xtiian  Nicoll  Havens,  of  Suffolk, 
as  chairman ; David  Hrooks,  of  Dutchess ; David  Pye, 
of  Orange ; Euexezeb  Purdy,  of  Westchester ; Daniel 
Gray,  of  Ren.ssel.'frr ; Adam  Comstock,  of  Saratoga;  and 
Richard  Furman,  of  Xew  York,  ivas  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  that  portion  of  the  Governor’s  incs-  . 
sage  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools 
throughout  the  State.  On  the  19th  of  February,  Mr. 
•Havens,  from  the  committee,  reported  a bill  entitled, 

“ An  Act  for  the  Encouragement  of  Schools,”  which 
passed  the  House  on  the  4th,  and  the  Senate  on  the  22<l 
of  March,  and  received  the  approval  of  the  Governor  on 
the  9th  of  April.  By  this  act,  the  sum  of  $.10,000  was 
. annually  appropriated,  for  five  years,  “for  flic  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  maintaining  schools  in  the  several  ' 
cities  and  towns  in  this  State,  in  which  the  children  of 
the  inhabitants  residing  in  the  State  shall  be  instructed 
ill  the  English  language,  or  be  taught  Eugli.sh  grammar, 
iirithmetic,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of 
knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  necessary  to  complete 
a good  English  education.”  This  sum  wa.s,  at  first  ap- 
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portioned  to  the  several  counties  according  to  their  rep- 
resentation in  the  Legislature,  and  aft^^rward,  according  to 
the  number  of  electors  for  the  lower  branch  ; to  the  sev- 
eral towns,  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabit- 
ant.s  in  each  ; and  to  the  several  school  districts,  accord- 
ing to  the  aggregate  number  of  days  instruction  given 
during  the  preceding  year  in  each.  The  board  of ^<u- 

^ pervisors  of  each  county  were  required  to  raise  by  tax, 
on  Ciich  town,  a sum  equal  to  one-half  of  that  appor- 
tioned by  the  State,  to  bo  applied  in  the  same  mdnner. 
Not  le.ss  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven  commissioners 
were  directed  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  electors  of 
the  several  towns,  to  whom  were  committed  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  schools  in  each,  and  the  ai>- 
portionment  of  public  money  among  the  several  districts. 
Two  or  more  trustees  were  authorized  to  bo  chosen  by 
thq  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  of  flfie  res})ectivc  dis- 
tricts, who  were  required  to  confer  with  the  comnns- 
. sioners  concerning  the  qualifications  of  the  master  or 
masters  employed,  or  intended  to  be  employed,  in  their 
schools,  and  concerning  all  matters  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  school,  or  to  the  propriety  of  erecting  or* 
maintaining  the  same,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  a shaio  of 
the  public  money,  “and  whether  the  abilities  and  nioral 
character  of  the  master  or  masters  employed  or  intended 
to  bo  employed  therein,  are  such  as  will  meet  with  their 
approbation.”  “And  if  it  shall  at  any  time  appear  to 
' the  said  commissioners  that  the  abilities  or  moral  char- 
acter of  the  master  or  masters  of  any  schools  are  not 
such  that  they  ought  to  l>e  intrusted  with  the  education 
of  the  youth,  or  that  any  of  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  any  school  are  not  such  as  are  intende<l  to  re- 
ceive encouragement  from  the  moneys  aiquopriated  by 
this  act,”  the  commi.ssioners  were  re<piired  to  notify,  in 
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writing,  the  trustees  of  such  disability,  and  to  withdraw 
the  allowance  of  public  money  from  the  date  of  such  no- 
tice, unless  such  school  should  thereafter  bo  conducted 
to  the  approbation  of  the  said  commissioners.  The 
teachers  were  to  bo  paid  by  the  trustees  on  an  order  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  county  treasurer,  who  received 
the  apportionment  of  public  money  due  to  his  county 
from  Jhe  State.  The  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  of  the 
respective  districts  were  also  authorized  “to  associate 
togethcjj  for  the  juirpose  of  procuring  good  and  sufficibnt 
school  masters,  and  for  erecting  and  maintaining  schools.” 
Suitable  provisions  were  made  for  the  preparation  and 
transmission  of  amiiial  rejmrts  to  the  State  authorities 
through  the  medium  of  trustees,  commissioners,  county 
clerks,  and  treasurers. 

On  the  basis  of  this  simple  organization  the  founda- 
tions of  our  present  Common  School  System  were  orig- 
inally laid ; and  for  a short  time  seemed  adequate  to  its 
future  expansion  and  success.  The  official  returns  for 
the  year  1798 — the  only  year  in  which  even  i)artial  de- 
tailed reports  were  forwarded — .show  that  in  si.xteeu  out 
of  file  twenty-three  counties  of  the  State,  ther6  were 
1,352  schools  in  successful  operation,  in  which  59,600 
children  were  under  instruction  for  a longer  or  shorter 
period  during  the  year. 

The  appropriation  made  by  the  act  of  1795  e.xpired 
with  the  year  1800,  and  although  the  organizations  already 
effected  were  jiartially  kept  up,  the  schools  languished 
for  the  want  of  their  accustomed  support,  and  the  sys- 
tem was  substantially  abandoned.  Gov.  Jay,  in  his  an- 
nual message  of  this  year,  directed  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject,  but  without  effect.  Mr.  Adam 
Comstock,  of  Saratoga,  on  the  25th  of  March,  procured 
the  passage  of  a resolution  through  the  House,  looking 
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to  the  revival  of  the  system,  and  its  extension  through 
another  i»erio<l  of  live  years,  and  a clause  aeconlingly 
was  inserted  in  the  annual  supply  hill  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  but  stricken  out  by  the  Senate,  and  the  measure 
fell  to  the  ground. 

Among  the  leading  and  most  prominent  friends  of 
Common  School  education  in  the  Legislature  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  for  several  years  succeeding,  was  JEDgniAH 
Peck,  of  Otsego,  who  first  took  his  "seat  in  the  lower 
House  in  January,  1799.  To  him,  more  than  ,to  any 
other  man,  was  due  the  credit  of  re-establi.shing  the 
Common  School  System  upon  a i)ermanent  foundation, 
after  a long  and  persevering  struggle  in  both  branches 
of  the  State  Legislature,-  for  twelve  years.  His  friend. 
Judge  Hammond,  who  M'as  a resident  of  the  same  county, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  intimately  actiuainted 
with  him,  thus  sketches  his  character  and  peculiarities 
in  his  “Political  History  of  Xew  York”  (Vol.  L,  pp. 
l‘J3— 1) : “Judge  Peck,  iilthougli  a clear-headed,  sensible 
man,  was  an  uneducated  emigrant  from  Connecticut, 
His  appearance  Mas  diminutive,  and  almost  disgusting. 
In  religion  he  was  fanatical,  but  in  his  imliticiil  views 
he  was  sincere,  persevering,  and  bold ; and  although 
meek  and  humble  in  his  demeanor,  ho  was  lij-  no  means 
destitute  of  per.sonal  ambition.  Ho  was  an  itinerant  sur- 
veyor in  the  county  of  Otsego,  then  a neAv  and  unculti- 
vated i>art  of  the  State.  He  would  survey  your  farm  in 
the  day  time,  exhort  and  pray  in  your  family  at  night, 
and  talk  on  i)olities  the  rest  part  of  the  time.  Perhaps 
on  Sunday,  or  some  evening  of  the  Meek,  he  would 
preach  a sermon  in  your  school  hou.se.”  * * * “It  is 
due  to  this  plain,  unlettered  farmer  to  ii,dd,  that  he  Mas 
intent  upon  making  .some  permanent  jirovision  for  these 
institutions  [the  public  schools];  and  that  he  formed  the 
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project  of  establishing  a Common  School  Fund  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  example  then  lately  furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut, the  State  from  whence  he  emigrated;  that  he  never 
lost  sight  of  it;  and  that  to  his  indefatigable  and  perse- 
vering efforts,  aided  by  !Mr.  Ad.ui  Comstock,  of  Sara- 
toga, another  uneducated  and  i)lain,  but  clear-sighted 
and  patriotic  man,  we  arc  principally  indebted  for  our 
School  Fund  and  our  Common  School  System.  What 
military  chieftain — what  mere  conqueror  by  brute  force, 
has  conferre<l  so  deep,  so  enduring  au  obligation  upon  , 
posterity  ? ” (p.  159.) 

Through  the  i)ersevering  exertions  of  these  two  men, 
an  act  was  passed  during  the  ensuing  session  of  1801, 
directing  the  raising,  by  means  of  four  successive  lotter- 
ies, of  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  twelve 
thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were  directed  to  be  paid 
to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  to  be  by  them  distrib- 
uted among  the  acmleniies,  in  such  manner  as  they  should 
deem  most  proper;  and  the  remaining  eighty-seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  to  bo  paid  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  encouragement  of  Common  Schools,  as  the  Leg- 
islature might  thereafter  direct.  These  lotteries  were 
known  as  “Literature  Lotteries,”  and  were  not  linally 
discontinued  until  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1821,  by  which  all  lotteries  were  prohibited. 

The  proceeds  of  these  lotteries  were  subsequently 
directed  by  the  Legislature  to  be  invested  by  the  Comp- 
troller in  real  estate,  to  await  their  ultimate  destination. 

In  1802,  the  Governor  (George  Clixtox)  again  called 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  subject  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  “ The  system  of  Common  Schools,”  ho 
observes,  “having  been  discontinued,  and  the  advan- 
tages to  morals,  religion,  liberty,  and  good  government 
arising  from  the  general  diffusion  of  knowjedge  being 
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universally  admitted,  permit  me  to  recommend  this 
object  to  your  deliberate  attention.  The  failure  of  one 
experiment  for  the  attainment  of  an  imiwrtant  object 
ought  not  to  discourage  other  attempts.”  In  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  no  action  having  been  taken  during  the 
l>receding  session,  he  reuewed  his  recommendation  in 
the  following  energetic  terms:  “The  establishment  of 

Commou  Schools  has,  at  different  times,  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature ; but,  although  its  import- 
, ance  is  generally  acknowledged,  a diversity  of  sentiment 
resi)octing  the  best  means  has  hitherto  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object.  The  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge is  so  essential  to  the  promotion  of  virtue  and 
the  i)rescrvatiou  of  liberty,  as  to  render  arguments 
unnecessary  to  excite  you  to  a perseverance  in  this 
laudable  pursuit.  Permit  me  only  to  observe  that  edu- 
cation, b}’  correcting  the  morals  and  improving  the 
manners,  tends  to  prevent  those  evils  in  society  which 
are  beyond  the  sphere  of  legislation.” 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Peck,  from  the  joint 
committee  of  both  houses  ou  this  portion  of  the  Gov- 
ernor’s speech,  rei)orted  a bill  authorizing  the  sevei'al 
towns  to  re-orgauizc  their  schools,  and  raise  money  for 
their  support  by  taxation.  This  bill  also  failed  to  be- 
come a law. 

In  1804,  the  Governor  again  renewed  his  recom- 
mendation, and  Mr.  Peck  again  reported  his  bill,  which 
was  again  destined  to  be  defeated. 

At  the  extra  session  of  the  Legislature,  in  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year.  Governor  Morgan  Lewis  brought 
the  subject  before  that  body  in  the  following  lan- 
guage: “I  cannot  conclude,  gentlemen,  without  catling 
your  attention  to  a subject  which  my  worthy  and 
highly  resjiected  jiredecessor  in  oflice  had  much  at  heart, 
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and  frequently,  I believe,  presented  to  your  view — the 
encouragement  of  literature.  In  a government  resting 
on  public  opinion,  and  deriving  its  chief  support  from 
the  aft'ectiou.s  of  the  people,  religion  and  morality  can- 
not be  too  sedulously  inculcated.  To  them  science  is 
an  handmaid — ignorance,  the  worst  of  enehiies.  Lite- 
rary information  should,  then,  be  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  description  of  citizens,  and  poverty 
should  not  bo  {lermitted  to  obstruct  the  jiatli  to  the 
fane  of  knowledge.  Common  School.s,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  respectable  teachers,  should  be  established  in 
every  village,  and  the  indigent  be  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  The  higher  seminaries,  also,  should 
receive  every  patronage  and  support  within  the  means 
of  enlightened  legislators.  Learning  would  thus  flourish, 
and  vice  be  more  etfectually  restrained  than  by  volumes 
of  penal  statutes.” 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1805,  Governor  Lew'is  trans- 
mitted a special  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  which 
he  recommended  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  all 
the  State  lands  for  the  benefit  of  colleges  .and  schools ; 
the  entire  fund  and  its  management  to  be  confided  to 
the  Regents  of  the  University,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Legislature  might  prescribe — the  Regents  to  ai>- 
point  three  trustees  for  each  district,  who  .should  be 
authorized  to  locate  sites  for  school  houses,  to  erect 
such  houses  wherever  necess.ary,  employ  teachers,  apply 
the  district  funds,  and  levy  taxes  on  the  inhabitants 
for  such  further  sums  as  might  bo  required  for  the 
support  of  the  schools  and  the  education  of  indigent 
. children.  With  the  exception,,  however,  of  that  portion 
referring  to  the  appropriation  of  the  public  land.s,  none 
of  the.s*  suggestions  seem  to  have  met  with  any  legis- 
lative response.  An  act  was  passed  on  the  second  of 
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April,  ijroviding  that  the  net  proceeds  of  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands 
owned  hy  the  State,  which  should  be  first  thereafter 
sold  by  the  snrveyoi;  general,  should  be  ai)proprlated 
as  a permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  Common 
Schools ; the  avails  to  be  safely  invested  until  the 
interest  should  amount  to  850,000,  when  an  annual 
distribution  of  that  amount  should  bo  made  among  the 
several  school  districts  of  the  State.  This  act  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Common  School  Fund.  By  the 
act  to  incorporate  the  Merchants’  Bank  in  the  city  of 
Xew  York,  passed  during  the  same  session,  the  State 
reserved  the  right  to  subscribe  for  three  thousand  shares 
of  the  capital  stock  of  that  institution,  which,  with 
the  accruing  interest  and  dividends,  were  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  in  such  manner  as 
the  Lcgi.slature  should  from  time  to  time  direct.  The 
Comptroller  was  subsecpiently  authorized  to  invest  the 
money,  together  with  the  jwoeeeds  arising  from  the  lot- 
teries previously  authorized,  in  the  i)urchasc  of  additional 
stock  of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  and  to  loan  the  residue. 

During  the  ensuing  five  years,  no  legislative  action 
was  liad  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  nucleus  of  a 
permanent  fund  having  been  jirovided,  the  schools  were 
left  to  their  own  unaided  resources.  The  organization, 
provided  by  the  act  of  1795,  was  doubtless  kept  up  by 
the  voluntary  actions  of  the  several  tomis  and  dis- 
tricts, and  elementary  instruction  supplied  for  a few 
mouths  in  each  year  by  teachers  employed  by  such  of 
the  inhabitants  iis  retpiired  their  ser\aces. 

In  the  meantime,  the  foundations  of  an  educational, 
sy.stem,  destined  to  act  .a  conspicuous  ]>art  and  to 
achieve  a high  success  in  the  future,  had  been  securely 
laid.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1805,  the  act  incorporating 
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the  “ Society  for  Establishing  a Free  School  iu  the 
city  of  Xew  York,  for  the  education  of  such  poor  chil- 
dren a.s  do  not  belong  to,  or  are  not  providud  for,  by 
any  religious  .society”  became  a law.  Dp  Witt  Clin-* 
TON,  then  Mayor  of  the  city.  Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 
the  officers  and  members  of  the  common  council,  and 
several  other  representatives  of  the  oldest  English, 
Dutch,  and  other  families,  were  named  as  cori)orators. 
.All  eligible  school  building  was  procured  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Try  on  Row,  and  the  school  publicly  opened 
with  appropriate  exercises  in  3Iay,  1809.  The  Lancas- 
, tcrian  system  of  instruction  was  introduced,  and  under 
the  name  of  the  “ Free  School  Society  of  Xew  Y"ork,” 
additional  schools  wove,  from  time  to  time,  opened,  and 
the  objects  of  the  a.ssociation  amiily  aud  beneficently 
carried  out. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Legi.slature  of 
I&IO,  Gov.  Tompkins  thus  alluded  to  the  subject  of 
Common  School  education : 

“ I cannot  omit  this  occasion  of  inviting  your  at- 
tention to  the  means  of  instruction  for  the  rising  gen- 
• cration.  To  enable  them  to  perceive  and  duly  to  esti- 
mate their  rights ; to  inculcate  correct  principles  and 
habits  of  morality  and  religion ; aud  to  render  them 
useful  citizens,  a competent  provision  for  their  educa- 
■ tiou  is  all-essential.  The  fund  appropriated  for  Common 
Schools  already  produces  an  income  of  about  820,000 
annually,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  productive.  It 
rests  with  the  Legislature  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
^ sources  of  the  State  will  justify  a further  augmenta- 
tion of  that  appropriation,  as  well  as  to  adopt  such 
plan  for  its  application  and  distribution  as  shall  appear 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  important  object  for 
•which  it  was  originally  designed.” 
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On  the  28th  of  February,  the  Comptroller,  in  obedi- 
ence to  a resolution  calling  upon  him  for  information 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  school  fund,  reported  that 
*thc  amount  of  receipts  into  the  trea.sury,  up  to  that 
• period,  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  fund,  was  8151,115.69, 
of  which  829,100  had  been  invested  in  the  capital  stock 
of  the  Merchants’  Bank,  8114,600  loaned  in  pursuance 
of  law,  and  the  residue  remained  in  the  treasury. 

In  1811,  Gov.  Tompkins  again  called  the  attention  . _ 
of  the  Legislature  to  this  subject;  and  an.  act  wa.s 
passetl  during  the  session,  authorizing  the  appointment 
by  the  Governor,  of  five  commissioners,  to  reiwrt  a sys- 
tem for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  Common 
Schools.  The  commissioners  appointed  under  this  act 
were,  Jedediah  Peck  of  Otsego,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  Samuel  Eus.sell,  Roger  Skinner  of  Wa.shing- 
ton,  and  Robert  Macomb. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1812,  the  commis-sioners 
submitted  a report,  accompanied  by  the  draft  of  a bill, 
comprising  substantially,  with  one  exception,  the  main 
features  of  our  Common  School  System,  as  it  existed  up 
to  1840.  In  the  act  as  originally  pa.ssed,  the  electors  of 
each  town  were  authorized  to  determine,  at  their  annual 
town  meeting,  whether  they  would  accept  their  share 
of  the  money  apportioned  by  the  State,  aud  direct  the 
raising  of  the  equal  amount  required  on  their  taxable 
j>ropcrty.  This  provision  was,  however,  as  will  hereafter 
. be  seen,  subsequently  stricken  out,  and  the  reception 
of  the  itublic  money  and  the  tax  made  imperative. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners,  drawn  up  by  Juilge  ^ 
Peck,  was  a very  able  document  ; and  as  it  fully  illus- 
• trates  the  advanced  views  then  entertained  of  the  im- 
])ortancc  and  indispensable  necessity  of  general  educa- 
tion ; sketches  the  leading  outlines  of  the  system  pro-* 
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po.sed  for  it.s  attainment ; recapitulates  in  a clear  man- 
ner tbe  rc.sonrce.s  at  tlie  disposal  of  the  State  for  its 
accomplishment ; and  illustrates  the  imrticular  method 
of  instruction,  proi>osed  to  be  adopted,  and  known  as  . 
the  Laiicasterian  system,  it  lias  been  deemed  proiier  to 
jiresent  it  entire. 

“ Ix  Assembly,  Feb.  17,  1813. 

“ The  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Governor,  pursuant  to  the  Act  passed 
April  nth,  1811,  to  report  a system  for  the  orga*ization  and  establish- 
ment of  Common  Schools,  and  the  distribution  of  the  interest  of  the 
School  Fund  among  the  Common  Schools  of  this  State,  beg  leave 
respectfully  to  submit  the  following 

REPORT ; 

“ Perhaps  there  never  will  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  a subject  of 
more  importance  than  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools.  Education, 
as  the  means  of  improving  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  is,  under  all 
circumstances,  a subject  of  the  most  imposing  consideration.  To  rescue  man 
from  that  state  of  degradation  to  whish  he  is  doonled,  unless  redeemed  by 
eelucation;  to  unfold  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  powers;  and  to  fit 
him  for  those  high  destinies  which  his  Creator  has  preparc<l  for  him,  cannot 
fail  to  excite  the  most  ardent  sensibility  of  the  philosopher  and  the  philan- 
thropist. A comparison  of  the  savage  that  roams  through  the  forest,  with 
the  enlightened  inhabitant  of  a civilized  country,  would  be  a brief  but 
impressive  representation  of  the  momentous  importance  of  education. 

“ It  were  an  easy  task  for  the  Commissioners  to  show,  that  in  proportion 
as  every  country  has  been  enlightened  by  educiition,  so  has  been  its  pros- 
perity. When  the  heads  and  the  hearts  of  men  are  generally  cultivated  and 
improved,  virtue  and  wisdom  must  reign,  and  vice  and  ignorance  must  cease 
to  prevail.  Virtue  and  wisdom  arc  the  parents  of  private  and  public  felicity ; 
vice  and  ignorance,  of  private  and  public  misery. 

“ If  education  Iw  the  cause  of  the  advancement  of  other  nations,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  the  most  superficial  observer  of  our  peculiar  political  consti- 
tution, that  it  is  essential  not  to  our  prosperity  only,  but  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  our  government.  Whatever  may  be  the  eflect  of  education  on  a 
desimtic  or  monarchical  goveniment,  it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  the 
existence  of  cither.  In  a despotic  government  the  jjeople  have  no  agency 
whatever,  cither  in  the  formation  or  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Tliey  are 
the  mere  slaves  of  arbitrary  authority,  holding  their  lives  And  property  at 
the  pleasure  of  uncontrolled  caprice.  As  the  will  of  the  ruler  is  the  supreme 
law  ; fear,  slavish  fear,  on  th^  part  of  the  governed,  is  the  principle  of 
despotism.  It  will  bo  perceived  readily,  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the 
people  can  present  no  barrier  to  the  Administration  of  such  a government; 
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and  muoti  lcs.s  can  it  endanger  its  existence.  In  a monarchical  govomiuent, 
the  operation  of  fixed  laws  is  intended  to  supereede  the  necessity  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  people.  But  in  a government  like  ours,  where  the  people  is 
the  sovereign  ]>ower — where  the  will  of  the  jK-ople  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  will  is  openly  ami  directly  expressed — -and  where  every  act  of  the 
government  may  justly  be  called  the  act  of  the  people — it  is  absolutely 
essential  that  that  people  be  enlightened.  They  must  ]>ossess  both  intel- 
ligence and  virtue;  intelligence  to  perceive  what  is  right,  and  virtue  to  do 
what  is  right.  Our  Kepublic,  therefore,  may  justly  Iw  said  to  be  founded 
on  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people.  For  this  reason,  it  is  with 
much  propriety  that  the  enlightened  Montesquieu  has  said  : ‘ In  a republic 
the  whole  force  of  edacation  is  required.’ 

“ The  Commissioners  think  it  unnecessary  to  represent  in  a stronger  point 
of  view  the  importance  and  absolute  necessity  of  education,  ns  connected 
cither  with  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality,  or  with  the  prosperity  and 
existence  of  our  political  institutions.  As  the  people  must  receive  the 
advantages  of  education,  the  inquiry  natundly  ari.ses  how  this  end  is  to  be 
attained.  The  expedient  devised  by  the  Legislature  is  the  establishment  of 
Common  Schools,  which,  lx;ing  s]>read  throughout  the  State,  and  aided  by 
its  bounty,  will  bring  improvement  within  the  reach  and  power  of  the 
humblest  citizen.  This  appears  to  be  the  best  plan  that  can  be  devised  to 
disseminate  religion,  Ihorality,  and  learning  throughout  a whole  country. 
All  other  methods  heretofore  adopted  arc  partial  in  their  operation  and 
circumscribed  in  their  efltcLs.  Academies  and  universities,  understood  in 
contradistinction  to  common  srhools,  cannot  be  considered  as  operating 
impartially  and  indiscriminately  as  regards  the  country  at  large.  The 
advantages  of  the  first  are  confined  to  the  particular  districts  in  which  they 
are  established ; and  the  second,  from  causes  apparent  to  every  one,  are 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  rich.  In  a free  goveniment,  where  polit- 
ical equ.vlity  is  cstiiblished,  and  where  the  road  to  preferment  is  open  to  all, 
there  is  a natural  stimulus  to  education;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  it  gen- 
erally resorted  to,  unless  some  great  local  imjK'diments  interfere.  In  |>opulous 
cities,  anti  the  jiarts  of  the  country  thickly  settled,  schools  are  generally 
established  by  individual  exertion.  In  these  cases,  the  means  of  etlucation 
are  facilitated,  ns  the  expenses  of  schools  are  divided  among  a great 
many.  It  is  in  the  remote  and  thinly  populated  ])arts  of  the  State,  where 
the  inhabitants  arc  scattered  over  a large  extent,  that  education  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  encouragement.  The  people  here  living  far  from  each  , 
other,  makes  it  difficult  so  to  establish  schools  us  to  render  them  convenient 
or  accessil.le  to  all.  Every  family,  therefore,  must  either  educate  its  own 
children,  or  the  children  must  forego  the  advsmtages  of  education. 

“These  inconveniences  can  l>c  remedied  best  by  the  establishment  of 
Common  Schools,  under  the  direction  and  patronage  of  the  State  In  these 
schools  should  bo  taught  at  least  those  bijmehes  of  education  w hich  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  every  person  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
to  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a useful  citizen.  Reading,  writing,  arith- 
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meiic,  and  t!ie  principles  of  morality,  arc  essential  to  every  person,  liowever 
humble  liis  situation  in  life.  Without  the  first,  it  i.s  impossible  to  receive 
tliose  lesson.s  of  morality  which  are  inculcated  in  the  writinga  of  the  learned 
and  pious ; nor  is  it  possible  to  become  acquainted  with  our  political  con- 
stitutions and  laws,  nor  to  decide  those  great  p'ditical  questions  whicli 
ultimately  are  referrerl  to  the  inttlligcnco  of  the  people.  Writing  and  arith- 
metic are  indispensable  in  tlic  management  of  one's  private  affairs,  and  to 
facilitate  one's  commerce  with  the  world.  Jlorality  and  religbm  arc  thj 
foundation  of  all  that  is  truly  great  and  good ; ami  are.  consequently,  of 
])riniary  importance.  A prrson  provided  witli  these  acquisitions  i.s  enabled 
to  pass  tlirough  tlie  world  res|sectably  and  successfully.  If,  liowever,  it  be 
ills  intention  to  become  acquainted  with  tlie  liigher  liranclics  of  science,  the 
academies  and  universities  cstalilishcrl  in  different  parts  of  tlie  State  are  o|x;n 
to  Iiiin.  In  this  inaqner  education,  in  all  its  stages,  is  offered  to  tiie  citizens 
generally. 

*•  In  devising  a plan  for  the  org.inization  and  estabiishment  of  Common 
Sidiools,  the  Commissioners  liavc  proceeded  with  great  care  and  dclilieration. 
To  frame  a system  which  shall  directly  affect  every  citizen  in  the  State  ; and 
so  to  regulate  it  as  that  it  sjiall  obviate  individual  and  local  discontent,  and 
yet  ho  generally  beneficial,  is  a task  at  once  perplexing  and  arduous.  To 
avoid  the  imputation  of  local  partiality,  and  to  ilcvisc  a plan  operating  with 
equal  mildness  and  advantage,  has  been  the  object  of  the  Commissioners. 
To  effect  tliis  cml,  they  liavc  consulted  the  experience  of  others,  and  resorted 
to  every  probable  source  of  intelligence.  From  neighboring  States,  where 
Common  Scliool  systems  arc  estahlisheil  by  law,  they  have  derived  mucli 
important  information.  Tliis  information  is  doubly  valuable,  as  it  is  tlio 
result  of  long  and  actual  experience.  The  Commissioners,  by  closely  exam- 
ining tlie  rise  and  jirogrcss  of  those  systems,  have  been  able  to  obviate  many 
im|icrfeetions,  otherwise  inseparable  from  the  novelty  of  the  establishment, 
and  to  discover  the  means  by  whicii  they  have  gradually  risen  to  their 
present  condition. 

*•  Tlie  outlines  of  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Commissioners  arc  briefly 
these;  That  the  Bevtr.il  towns  of  the  State  be  divided  into  school  districts 
liy  tlirce  eomniissioncrs,  elected  by  the  citizens  qualified  to  vote  for  town 
oflicers  Ttiat  three  trustees  be  elected  in  each  district,  to  whom  shall  Iw  con- 
fided the  care  and  .superintendence  of  the  school  to  be  established  therein; 
that  tlie  interest  of  tlie  school  fund  be  divided  among  the  different  e’ountie’s 
and  towns,  according^  to  their  respective  p ipiilalion,  as  ascertained  liy  the 
successive  cens.is  of  the  United  States.  Tliat  the  jiroportion  rcceiveil  by  tlie 
rssiicclivc  towns  ho  subdivided  among  tile  distriets,  inio  which  sucli  towns 
shall  be  divided,  according  to  the  number  of  cliild.ren  in  eacli  between  the 
age  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  inclusive.  That  caeli  town  raise  by  tax,  an- 
nually, as  iiiiicli  money  a,s  it  sliall  have  re*ceived  from  tiie  school  fund.  That 
the  gross  amount  of  moneys  received  from  the  State  and  raised  by  the  towns 
he  apimqiriated  e:.clusivcly  to  llie  payment  of  tlie  wages  of  the  te-:ieliers. 
Tliat  the  whole  system  be  placed  under  the  superintendence  of  an  otlicer 
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ap])oinlc<l  by  the  Cminci!  of  Appointment.  Tliese  are  the  great  ontlines  of 
the  plan.  The  details  will  ajipcar  more  fully  by  the  sketch  of  a law  herewith 
sulmiitted  to  the  con-iideration  of  the  Legislature. 

“ This  Ixung  the  plan  devised  by  the  Commissioners,  let  us  next  inquire 
what  means  the  Legislature  have  assigned  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Thus  will 
l>c  exjdained  by  a reference  to  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  State, 
made  to  the  Legislature  the  11th  of  February,  instant.  By  this  it  appears 


that  the  school  fund  is  composed  of  the  following  items : — 

Bonds  and  mortgages  for  part  of  the  consideration  money  of 

lands  sold  by  the  Surveyor  General $340,370  67 

3000  Shari’S  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Merchant's  Bank 150,000  OO 

300  “ “ “ “ Hudson  Bank 15,000  00 

Mortgages  for  Loans 101,034  53 

Bond  of  Horatio  O.  Spafford,  and  sureties  fora  Loan.  3,000  00 

Bond  of  the  Mechanies'  Bunk  in  the  City  of  New  York 10,000  00 

Arrears  of  interest  due  on  the  Ironds  and  mortgages  of  the  fund  35,831  13 

Balance  in  the  Treasury  on  the  31.st  of  December,  1811,  belong- 
ing to  this  fund 2,338  37 


$.558,404  69 

^ REVKXVE. 

The  revenue  of  the  school  fund  for  this  year  is  estimated  at  $45,316.95, 


arising  from  the  following  sources: 

Annual  interest  on  bond,  and  mortg,ages $31,760  95 

Dividends  on  bank  stock 14,850  00 

Probable  collection  from  persons  refusing  to  do  military  duty.  1,000  00 
Proceeds  of  the  Clerk’s  office  of  the  Supreme  Court 7,000  00 


$45,210  05 

“ It  further  appears  by  the  same  report,  that  of  the  500,000  acres  of  land 
whieli  are  directed  by  law  to  lie  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund,  the 
Surveyor  General  has  already  sold  198,507  “^tes,  leaving  301,492 
acres  yet  to  be  approjiriatcd  to  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  this  fund  shall 
have  produced  a revenue  of  $50,000,  that  revenue,  by  the  act  of  April  2d, 
1805,  is  to  l)c  divided  among  the  different  counties  of  the  Stale. 

’•  It  will  naidily  be  perceived  by  the  Legislature,  that  if  tbc  Cimimon 
School  establishment  were  intended  to  bo  maintained  by  this  fund  exclu. 
sively,  the  fund  would  fall  far  short  of  lieing  adequate  to  the  object.  -A 
brief  statement  will  make  thi.s  fact  very  apparent : 

“ Let  us  suppose  that  the  school  fund  were  arrived  at  that  ]ioint  when  by 
law  it  is  to  be  divided.  There  will  then  be  $50,000  of  p-.iblic  money  to  be 
distributed  among  the  schools ; and  as,  by  the  contemplated  plan,  a sum  is  to 
be  raised  annually  by  tax,  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  school  fumi,  the  groxs 
amount  of  moneys  which  the  schools  will  receive  will  be  $100,000.  There  arc 
in  this  State  45  counties,  comprising,  exclusively  of  the  cities,  449  ti-.wns. 
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It  will  be  very  evident,  thercfQre,  that  the  proportion  of  each  town  must 
necessarily  be  small.  As,  however,  the  school  districts  are  authorized  to  raise, 
by  tax,  a sum  sufficient  to  purchase  a lot  on  which  the  school  house  is  to  be 
built,  to  build  the  school  house,  and  to  keep  the  same  in  repair;  and  as  the 
school  moneys  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  payment  of  the  teachers’  wages, 
the  sum,  however  small,  which  each  district  will  l>e  entitled  to,  will  be  from 
these  considerations  so  much  the  more  efficacious.  It  will,  however,  be  evi- 
dent to  the  Legislature  that  the  funds  apjiropriated  by  the  State  for  the  sup- 
|X)rt  of  the  Common  School  system  will,  alone,  be  very  inadequate.  And  the 
Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  fund,  in  any  stage  of  it,  even 
when  the  residue  of  the  unsold  lands  shall  be  converted  into  money  bearing 
an  interest,  never  will  be  alone  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  Common 
Schools,  as  the  increase  of  the  population  will  probably  be  in  as  great,  if 
not  a greater,  ratio  than  that  of  the  fund.  But  it  is  hardly  to  be  imagined 
the  Legislature  intended  that  the  State  should  support  the  whole  expense  of 
so  great  an  establishment.  The  object  of  the  Legislature,  as  umicrstood  by 
the  Commissioners,  was  to  rouse  the  public  attention  to  the  important  subject 
of  education,  and,  by  adopting  a system  of  Common  Schools  in  the  cximnsc 
of  which  the  State  would  largely  participate,  to  bring  instruction  within  the 
reach  and  means  of  the  humblest  citizen.  And  the  Commissioners  have 
kept  in  view  the  furtherance  of  the  object  of  the  Legislature : for,  by  requir- 
ing each  district  to  rai.se  by  tax  a sum  sufficient  to  build  and  repair  a school 
house,  and  by  allotting  the  school  moneys  solely  to  the  payment  of  the 
teachers’  wages,  they  have  in  a measure  supplied  two  of  the  most  imjmrtant 
sources  of  expenses.  Thus  every  inducement  will  be  held  out  to  the  lustrue- 
tion  of  youth. 

“ As  to  the  particular  mode  of  instruction  best  calctilptcd  to  communicate 
to  the  young  mind  the  greatest  quantity  of  useful  knowledge  in  a given 
time,  and  with  the  least  expense,  the  Commissiomrs  Iwg  leave  to  observe 
that  there  arc  a variety  of  new  methods  lately  adopted,  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  of  imparting  instruction  to  youths,  some  of  which  methods  have 
been  partially  introduced  into  the  United  States.  The  Lancasterian  plan,  as 
it  is  called,  which  has  lately  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  targe  towns 
of  the  United  States,  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Legislature.  As 
an  expeditious  and  cheap  mode  of  instructing  a large  numlicr  of  scholars, 
it  stands  unrivalled,  und  the  certificates  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York 
Free  School,  together  w ith  those  of  divers  tutors,  carry  with  them  the  evi- 
dence of  its  vast  utility  and  success.  The  Commissioners,  therefore,  recom- 
mend that  n number  of  Lancaster’s  taioks,  containing  an  account  of  his 
mode  of  teaching,  &c.,  Im  printed  by  otxler  of  the  Legislature,  and  distributed 
among  the  several  towns  in  this  State. 

“ The  Legislature  will  perceive,  in  the  system  contained  in  the  bill  sub- 
mitted to  their  con.«ideration,  that  the  Commissioners  are  deeply  impressed 
with  the  im[)ortancc  of  admitting,  under  the  contemplated  plan,  such  teach- 
ers only  as  are  duly  qualified.  The  respee'tability  of  every  school  must  ncccs- 
haracter  of  the  master.  To  entitle  a teacher  to  assume 
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the  ciintrol  of  u soliool,  he  should  bj  endowed  with  the  requisite  literary 
qualifications  not  only,  but  with  unimpeachable  chanieter.  He  should  also 
be  a man  of  p.iticnt  and  mild  temperament.  ‘ A preceptor,'  says  Rous.seau, 
‘ ia  invested  with  the  ri^'ht.s,  and  takes  upon  himiclf  the  olilipations,  of  both 
father  and  mother.'  And  Quintilian  tells  us  that  ‘to  the  requisite  literary 
and  moral  endowments  he  must  add  the  lamevolcnt  dispo.sition.of  a parent.' 

“ To  enable  a teacher  to  perform  the  trust  reposed  m him,  the  above 
qualifications  are  indispensable.  When  we  consider  the  tender  age  at  which 
children  are  sent  to  school — the  length  of  the  time  they  puss  under  the 
direction  of  the  teachers:  when  we  consider  that  their  little  minds  arc  to  be 
diverted  from  their  natural  p.'opensities  to  the  iirtifieial  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge—that  they  arc  to  be  jirepared  for  the  reception  of  groit  moral  and  re- 
ligious truths,  to  be  inspired  with  a love  of  virtue  and  a detestation  of  vice; 
wc  will  forcibly  perceive  the  iilisolute  necessity  of  the  above  qualifications  in 
the  master.  As  an  impediment  to  bad  men  getting  into  the  schools  as  teach- 
ers, It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  town  inspectors  strictly  to  inquire  into  the 
moral  and  literary  qualifications  of  those  who  may  lie  candidates  for  the 
(ilacc  of  teacher.  And  it  is  hoped  that  tliis  precaution,  aided  by  that  desire 
which  generally  prevails  of  employing  good  men  only,  will  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  resort  to  any  other  measure. 

“ The  Commissioners,  at  the  same  time  that  they  feel  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  employing  teachers  of  the  character  described,  cannot  refrain 
from  c.vprcssing  their  solicitude  ai  to  the  introduction  of  proper  books  into 
the  contemplated  schools.  This  is  a siiViject  so  intimately  connect.-d  with  a 
good  education,  that  it  merits  the  serious  consideration  of  all  who  are  con- 
I'crncd  in  the  establishment  and  management  of  schools.  Much  good  is  to  be 
derived  from  a judicious  selection  of  bo.uka,  calculated  to  enlighten  the  un- 
derstanding not  only,  but  to  improve  the  heart.  And  as  it  is  of  incalculable 
comscqueiice  to  guard  the  young  and  tender  mind  fr.mi  receiving  fallacious 
iiiiprcs-sions,  the  Commissioners  cannot  omit  mi  iitioning  this  subject  as  a part 
of  the  weighty  trust  reposed  in  them.  Connected  with  the  introduction  of 
suitable  books,  the  Commissioners  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  some 
observation  and  advice  touching  the  reading  of  the  Biiilk  in  the  schools 
might  be  salut.iry.  In  order  to  render  the  sacred  volume  productive  of  the 
greatc.st advantage,  itshould  be  held  in  a very  different  light  f.oiii  that  of  a 
common  sclioul  laiok.  It  should  be  regarded  as  a book  intended  for  literary 
improvement,  not  merely,  but  as  inculcating  great  and  imlispensablo  moral 
truths  also.  Willi  these  impressions  the  Comnii.ssioncra  arc  induced  to  re- 
couimend  the  practice  introduced  into  the  New  Y'ork  Free  Schools, of  having 
select  chapters  read  at  the  opening  of  tlio  school  in  tlio  morning,  and  the 
like  at  the  close  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  deemed  the  Ixist  mode  of  jireserv- 
ing  the  religious  regard  which  is  due  to  the  sacred  writings. 

*■  It  will  naturally  occur  to  the  Legislature,  ns  the.  interest  of  tlie  scliool 
fund  18  to  ho  divided  every  year  among  the  oounties  uiiil  towns,  as  soon  .is  it 
shall  amount  to  $.'>0,000  annually,  that  tills  sum  must  lie  foithcoming  on  a 
fixed  day,  annually,  to  meet  the  coutingeneics  for  wliieh  it  is  appropriated. 
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Without  a certainty  in  the  payment  of  the  annual  appropriations,  the  whole 
system  will  lie  iniiK’ded  in  its  operation.  Hy  a recurrence  tn  the  report  of  the 
Com])troller,  it  will  appear  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  school 
fund  anscs  from  sources  which  preclude  the  probability  of  cert.iinty  in  the 
receipt.  The  mterrat  arising  from  moneys  loaned  on  mortgage,  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  offiees  of  the  clerks  of  the  Supreme  Court,  &c„  c,innut  Iw  count- 
ed on  with  any  certainty  us  to  lime.  This  inconvenience  mu^t  bo  in  some 
way  remedied  ; and  the  most  advisable  method  that  occurs  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, will  be  hy  the  annual  appropriation  by  the  State  of  a sum  equal  to 
the  interest  of  the  school  fund,  the  state  having  recourse  to  the  debtors  of  the 
funil  for  arrears  of  interest  for  its  reimbursement. 

“The  Commis-sioners  have  deemed  it  proper  to  recommend  to  the  Legis- 
lature the  appointment  of  an  officer,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend, 
gcnendly,  the  interests  and  watch  the  operation  of  the  Common  School  sys- 
tem. They  arc  induced  to  this  measure  by  the  consideration  that  the  sj-s- 
tem  IS  sufficiently  important  to  justify  the  measure. 

“The  Commissioners  cannot  conclude  this  report  without  expretsing, 
once  more,  their  deep  sense  of  the  momentous  subject  committed  to  them. 
If  we  regard  it  as  connected  with  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  merely, 
its  as[K’Ct  is  awfully  solemn.  But  the  other  view  of  it,  already  alluded  to,  is 
sufficient  to  excite  the  keenest  solicitude  in  the  Legislative  body.  It  is  asuli- 
ject,let  it  be  repeated,  intimately. connected  with  the  permanent  prosperity  of 
our  political  institution.s.  The  American  empire  is  founded  on  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people.  But  it  were  irrational  to  conceive  that  any  form 
of  government  can  long  exist  without  nrtue  m the  iieople.  Where  the  largest 
portion  of  a nation  is  vicious,  the  government  must  cea.se  to  exist,  as  it  loses 
its  functions.  The  laws  cannot  lie  executed  where  every  man  has  a personal 
interest  in  screening  and  protecting  the  profligate  and  abandoned.  When 
these  arc  unrestr.iined  by  the  wholesome  coercion  of  authority,  they  give 
way  to  every  species  of  excess  and  crime.  One  enormity  brings  on  another, 
until  the  whole  community,  becoming  corrupt,  bursts  forth  in  some  mighty 
change,  or  sinks  at  once  into  annihilation.  ‘Can  it  be,’  said  Washington, 
‘that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a nation  with 
its  virtue.’  ‘The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment 
which  ennobles  human  nature.’ 

*•  And  the  Commissioners  cannot  but  hope  that  that  Being  who  rules  the 
universe  in  justice  and  in  mercy,  who  reward.s  virtue  and  punishes  vice,  will 
most  graciously  deign  to  smile  benignly  on  the  humble  efforts  of  a people  in  , 
a cau.se  purely  His  own  ; and  that  lie  will  manifest  His  pleasure  in  the  last- 
ing prosperity  of  our  country. 

‘‘  Jedidiah  Peck,  j 
•Ions  Mcurav,  Jn. 

Samuel  Russel,  ^ Commimotim." 
Rooer  Skixxer,  I 
Robert  Macomb,  J 
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Section  I.  — Administration  of  Gideon  Hawley,  Superin- 
tendent OF  Common  Schools. — 1813  to  1821. 

Annual  Rfport$, — Lancasterian  Spltm  of  Instruction. — Revision  of  the 
School  Lenvs. — Progress  of  the  System. — Removal  of  Mr.  Haw- 
ley.— His  Character. — Transfer  of  the  Duties  of  the  Office  to 
that  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

tlic  lltli  of  January,  1813,  Gideon  Hawley,  Esq., 
of  Albany,  was  appointed  by  tho  Oovenior  and 
Council,  .SlPEKlNTENDEXT  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS,'  Under 
the  act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  i>receding  year.  “ Jlr. 
Hawley,”  observes  Judge  Haininond,  in  his  “Political 
History”  (Vol.  I.,  i».  346),  “Mas  then  a young  larvyer, 
resident  in  Albany,  of  habits  indefatigably  industrious, 
modest  and  retiring,  but  posse.ssing  great  benevolence 
of  heart,  vigorous  intellectual  powers,  and  high  literary 
attaiiunents.  For  the  paltry  salary  of  three  hundred 
dollars  a year,  he  perfected  a system  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  School  Fund ; the  organization  of  every 
neighborhood  in  this  great  State  into  sdiool  districts ; 
for  a fair  and  eipial  distribution  of  the  bounty  of  the 
State  into 'every  district;  and  ho  devised  a jilan  of  oi>er- 
ations  by  M'hich  this  vast  machinery  could  be  moved  and 
managed  by  a single  individual.  The  State  has  never 
rev.arded  him  for  his  labors;  but  posterity,  it  is  lielievcd. 
Mill  do  justice  to  his  merils,  his  services,  and  his  char- 
acter.” 

^Ir.  Ham’ley,  in  his  first  annual  reiiort,  under  date 
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of  February  14tb,  1814,  informed  the  Legi-slaUire  that  at 
the  comnieiiceiuent  of  his  offlcial  term  he  had,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1812,  given  duo 
notice  of  an  intended  distribution  of  the  interest  of  the 
School  fund ; that  although  no  offlcial  returns  had  been 
received  from  which  an  estimate  might  be  formed  of  tho 
beneficial  operation  of  the  act,  satisfactory  evidence  had 
been  obtained,  that  in  many  cases  its  operation  had  been 
prevented  by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  towns  to  comply 
with  its  provisions,  and  by  the  imperfection  of  many  of 
its  details;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
its  influence  had  already  jirovcd  very  salutary,  and  that, 
with  tho  aid  of  legislative  amendment,  it  promised  to 
yield  all  that  encouragement  to  Common  Schools  .which 
it  was  designed  to* give.  “It  was  not  to  be  expected,” 
ho  observes,  “that  any  system  for  the  establishment  of 
Common  Schools  could  be  devised  which,  in  its  first  form, 
should  be  wholly  free  from  imiierfectious ; and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  found  that  the  existing  law  is,  in  some 
respects,  defective  in  its  provisions,  and  obscure  and 
doubtful  in  its  meaning.”  After  specifying  several  im- 
perfections in  the  details  of  the  act,  and  their  unfavor- 
able effect  in  tho  practical  administration  of  tho  systefn, 
, and  suggesting  tho  requisite  amendment,s,  ho  invites  the 
specdal  attention  of  the  Legislature  to  the  operation  of 
that  portion  of  the  law  which  left  it  optional  to  the  sev- 
eral towns  to  comply  with  its  conditions  and  participate 
in  its  benefits  or  not,  as  tho  inhabitants  might,  at  their 
annual  town  meetings,  determine.  “ Ily  allowing  such 
an  option  to  every  town,”  ho  continues,  “the  operation 
of  the  act,  depending  on  tho  pleasure  and,  not  unfre- 
quently,  the  caprice  of  a few  individuals,  will  be  always 
partial  and  fluctuating ; it  will,  moreover,  be  embarrassed 
by  all  the  difflculties  which  are  naturally  connected  v*  ith 
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instability  of  system  and  intricacy  of  form.  It  i.s,  there- 
fore, submitted,  whether  this  provision  of  the  act  may 
not  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  ohligatory  on  towns  to 
comply  with  the  act,  and  also  on  tho  boards  of  snper- 
vi.sors  of  the  several  counties  to  levy  on  their  rApectivc 
towns  a sum  equal  to  that  a[)portioned  to  .such  towns 
from  the  i)nblic  money  to  be  distributed.” 

These  various  suggestions  and  recommendations  were 
approved  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  act  amended  in 
accordance  therewith.  The  returns  for  the  ensuing  year 
from  the  various  towns  and  districts  were,  however,  so 
imperfect,  that  the  Superintendent  deemed  it  incxiiedient 
to  transmit  them  to  that  body  with  his  annual  report. 

In  April,  ISIG,  however,  it  appeared  from  the  report 
of  Mr.  Hawley,  that  returns  had  lieen  received  from 
three  hundred  and  thirty-eight  towns  iu  thirty-si.\  of  the 
forty-si.K  counties  of  the  State ; that  the  whole  number 
of  districts  reporting  was  2,G31 ; the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  residing  therein, 
17G,44f) ; and  that  140,10G  had  been  under  instruction  dur- 
ing a portion  of  the  year  reported.  lie  estimates  the 
whole  number  of  districts  in  the  State,  however,  at  five 
thousand ; the  nuniber  of  children  between  five  and  fif- 
teen, 2o0,000;  and  the  number  taught,  at  least  200,000.  , 
The  discrepancy  between  the  actual  returns  and  these 
estimates,  he  attributes  to  the  incompleteness  and  im- 
perfections of  the  re])orts  ; their  entire  absence  in  ten 
counties,  and  partial  absence  in  several  others. 


**Thc  Superintendent  has  also  the  Rntisfaction  to  learn  fn>m  other  sources 
that  the  esUioUahmcnt  of  Common  Schools  Ity  law  has  already  produced 
many  great  and  beneficial  results.  The  nuralxr  of  schools  1ms  l>ecn  in- 
creased; many  school  houses  have  l>cen  built;  more  able  teachers  employed; 
and  much  of  that  interest  which  ought  to  bo  felt  in  behalf  of  Common 
Schools  has  l)cen  generally  excited.  The  beneficial  opt'ration  of  the  act  ha^ 
also  been  visible  in  the  pecuniary  aid  which  many  schools  have  derived 
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from  it.  A jierpetual  annuity  of  tirenty  doUart,  vhich  it  the  areraye  turn  re- 
eeietd  by  each  dittrict,  under  the  act,  ought  not  to  be  considered  a trifle  un- 
wortli3'  of  any  account.  It  Ima  Ix.>en  rery  scnsiljly  felt,  especially  in  tliosc 
district.s  where,  from  the  inability  of  the  inhal)itants,  or  from  any  other  cause. 
Common  Schools  liavc  not  been  kept  open  for  the  whole  year;  anfl  when 
the  revenue  of  the  fund  .=hall  have  attained  its  full  growth,  the  di.stributivc 
share  of  each  district  will  be  so  mu<  h more  considerable,  that  the  mumti- 
cence  ol  the  Legislature  can  not  fail  to  lie  more  gratefully  acknowled;rcd. 

“ But  the  great  benefit  of  the  act  docs  not  lie  in  any  jiccuniary  aid  which 
It  may  afford.  The  people  of  this  State  are.  in  general,  able  to  educate 
their  ch.ldren  without  the  aid  of  any  public  gratuity,  and  if  they  fail  in 
this  rcs[!cet.  it  is  owing  more  to  their  want  of  projier  schools  than  of  suffi- 
cient means.  The  public  gratuity  is  important,  as  it  tends  to  excite  an  in- 
terest in  the  affairs  of  Common  Schools  which  might  not  otherwise  be  felt, 
anrl  in  many  other  respects.  But  the  great  benefit  of  the  act  consists  in 
si'curing  the  establishment  of  Common  Schools  whi-rever  they  arc  necessary ; 
in  organizing  them  on  a'suitable  anil  permanent  foundation;  and  in  guanl- 
ing  them  against  the  admission  of  unqualified  teachers.  These  were  the 
great  ends  proposed  in  the  c.stab!ishment  of  Common  Schools  by  law ; and 
under  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  the  Legislature,  these  ends  have  Ix-cn  -o 
far  accomplished  as  to  warrant  lull  faith  in  their  final  complete  attainment.’’ 

The  ofReial  returns  for  the  two  succeeding  years  seem 
amply  to  have  verilicd  the  judgement  of  the  Suiierintend- 
cnt.  Additional  amendments  to  the  act  were  made  in 
1815;  iind  in  his  report  of  1818,  Mr.  Hawley  suggests 
the  propriety  of  a full  and  complete  revision  of  the 
several  acts,  with  such  modifications  and  additions  fis 
e.vperienee  in  the  practicid  administriition  of  the  .system 
may  have  shown  to  be  nece.ssary  and  desirable.  The 
residue  of  the  report  for  this  year  is  devoted  to  a cou- 
sideriitiou  of  the  L.\NC.V.steiiian  system  of  education, 
the  general  introduction  of  which  into  the  Common 
Schools  had  been  strongly  advocated  and  recommended 
by  the  Governor  (I)E  Witt  Clinton)  in  his  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  .sc.ssion.  The  peculiar  excellencies 
of  this  system  were  dwelt  upon  at  length  by  the  Super- 
intendent, and  its  adoption,  especially  in  the  larger  city 
and  village  schools,  urgently  and  ably  enforced.  Cnder 
the  imifctus  thus  afforded,  this  method  of  mutual  ele- 
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meiitiiry  instruction  was  very  widely  adopted,  chiefly, 
however,  by  the  incorporation  of  societies,  and  the  es- 
tablishnient  of  schools  in  many  of  the  cities  and  lai’ger 
towns  for  this  specific  purpose. 

This  system,  which  for  a period  of  nearly  twenty 
years  enjoyed  so  great  a share  of  popularity,  both  in 
England  and  this  country,  appears  to  have  had  its 
origin  in  the  Mission  Schools  of  JIadras,  in  India,  from 
whence  it  was  transplanted  to  England  about  the  year 
1789,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Bell,  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  From  his  instructions  and  practice,  .Joseph 
Lancaster,  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  was 
enabled,  soon  afterward,  to  open  a school  in  the  Bor- 
ough Road,  near  London,  for  its  practical  illustration, 
which,  in  1S0.">,  was  visited  by  one  of  the  members  of 
the  New  York  Free  S<diool  Society.  This  gentleman 
was  so  strongly  im])ressed  with  its  sulvantage.s,  that  on 
his  return  ho  at  once  procured  its  adoption  in  the 
schools  of  the  Society.  So  successful  was  the  e.xperi- 
ment,  that  the  most  intelligent  minds  of  the  country 
became  speedily  enlistisl  in  its  favor  and  interested  in 
its  general  extension.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  his  siieech 
on  the  opening  of  the  Free  School  in  New  Y'ork,  in 
180t),  .says,  “ I confess  that  I recognize  in  Lancaster, 
the  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  I consider  his  sys- 
tem as  creating  a new  era  in  education— as  a blessing 
sent  down  from  Heaven,  to  redeem  the  poor  ami  dis- 
tressed of  tliis  world  from  the  power  and  dominion  of 
ignorance.”  In  his  me.s.sage  to  the  Legislature  of  ISIS, 
he  says:  “Having  piirticiiiated  in  the  lirst  establish- 
ment of  the  Lancastcrian  .system  in  this  country ; hav- 
ing carefully  observed  its  progress  and  witnessed  its 
beneflts,  I can  conlidently  recommciHl  it  as  an  invalu- 
able iminovement,  which,  by  wonderful  combination  of 
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economy  in  expense,  and  rapidity  of  instrnction,  has  . 
created  a new  era  in  education.  The  system  operates  * 
with  the  .same  efficacy  in  education  as  labor-saving  ma- 
chinery does  in  the  useful  arts.”  President  Elu’ualet 
Nott,  of  Union  College,  in  his  address  to  the  students 
of  that  institution,  in  1811,  enthusiastically  exclaims, 
“Where  is  Lancaster,  who  has  introduced  and  is  intro- 
ducing a new  era  in  education?”  The  Venerable  Ex- 
President  John  Adams,  writes  to  a friend  in  Cam- 
bridge, a few  years  later : “I  have  heard  friend  Lan- 

caster with  pleasure ; he  is  an  excellent  scholastic  and 
academic  disciplinarian.  I was  really  delighted  and  en- 
lightened by  that  lecture.”  * The  Trustees  of  the  New 
York  Free  School  Society,  through  their  President,  Mr. 
Clinton,  having  been  aiiplied  to,  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  Common 
Schools  in  1812,  for  information  concerning  the  Lau- 
ca.stcrian  .system,  had  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  their 
sentiments,  that  it  was  a very  great  improvement  in 
the  plan  of  education.  “Although  an  opinion  is  en- 
tertained by  some,”  they  ob.serve,  “that  it  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  calculated  for  largo  schools  exclu- 
sively, and  therefore  i)ecnliarly  well  adapted  for  cities 
and  i)opulous  towns ; yet,  from  actual  experiment,  hav- 
ing in  the  first  stage  of  the  New  York  Free  School, 
which  consisted  of  fifteen  to  thirty  scholars,  intro- 
troduced  the  .system,  and  ever  since  pursued  it  with 
good  success,  they  have  no  doubt  remaining  as  to  its 
utility  on  a small  scale,  and  can,  with  propriety,  re- 
commend it  for  general  use  and  practice.”  In  corrob- 
oration, they  forward  the  testimony  of  William  Smith, 
Principal  of  School  No.  1,  John  Missing,  of  No,  2, 

* Barnard’s  American  Journal  of  Education,  1861. 
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and  Charles  C.  ^\.ndre\vs  of  the  African  Free  School, 
as  conclusive  in  its  favor. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  apix'ars  to  have  been  the  first  person 
to  introduce  the  system  in  the  city  of  New  York,  after 
six  years’  experience  as  rrincijial  of  the  Free  School, 
says : 

“I  feel  confident  in  a«»crting  that  the  jdan,  if  carefully  and  steadily  pur- 
sued, Will  lx;  productive  of  the  gre^itc.^t  pcs  ib!e  advantage  in  the  education 
of  chihlren,  ami  may  l>c  introduced  into  any  ('ommon  Schools  where  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  are  taught.  The  consideration  of  the  number 
of  pupils  i:i  of  no  importance ; twenty  scholars  cun  he  so  dispost-d  ns  to  make 
the  system  profitable,  in  the  same  proportion  ns  a thousand.'*  *•  The  interest 
of  the  citizens  of  Priiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  other  parts  of  the 
United  Slates,  has  be<  n animated  by  frequent  visits  and  examinations  of  this 
school;  and  the  laudable  example  of  this  institution  lins  been  followed  by  all 
the  free,  and  most  of  the  private  schools  of  New  York;  and,  in  the  cltus 
al>ove-mentioned,  whools  have  been  cstablUhed  U]x)n  the  LaucusUriau  plan 
with  the  most  promising  effect  ” 

^Ir.  Samuel  W.  Seton,  in  his  Sketch  of  the  Rise 
and  I’rog^ress  of  the  Public  School  Society,  says : 

“ Tlic  original  peculiarities  of  that  system  were,  the  teaching  of  a great  ‘ 
number  at  one  time  and  at  one  jdace  anil  under  a single  teaciier,  through 
the  aid  of  the  pupils  themselves  ; and  thus,  five  hundred  or  even  a thou- 
sanil  children  might  be  capable  of  receiving,  simultaneously,  instruclion 
on  the  same  subject— the  whole  mass  of  scholars  being  trained  to  haliils 
of  industry,  order,  and  virtue.  But  as  It  could  only  be  carried  to  a limited 
extent,  in  tbc  form  in  which  it  was  preseril)od  hy  its  founders,  that  jtecu- 
liar  feature  of  its  excellence,  mutual  iiiatnietion,  while  it  extended  vast 
facilities  to  the  teachers,  did  not  afford  to  tljc  pupil  ail  the  benefits  which, 
with  pro])er  modifications,  it  was  ca]>able  of  conferring.  Alterations  were, 
accordingly  suggested  and  gradually  introduced;  and  the  schools  were 
greatly  advanebd  and  improved  by  blending  in  their  plans  and  arrange- 
ments the  beautiful  meehani.-m  of  instruclion  in  I.AXC.vsTF.it's  system  with 
(he  Ix-tter  adapted  philosophy  of  education  existing  in  that  of  his  cotem- 
[Kirary  and  rival,  Dr,  Bei.l,  of  Madras.  Indeed,  Lam-aster  himself  had 
partially  availed  himself  of  It ; and  on  his  visit  to  tlio  city  of  New  York, 
and  inspection  of  the  system  as  there  in  operation,  admiring  and  commend- 
ing the  reform,  he  acknowledged  the  wi^dom  and  skill  with  which  his 
plans  had  been  so  vastly  improved  for  the  more  general  purjxises  of  edu- 
cation, yet  retaining  so  much  of  its  original  and  imjjortaiit  feature  of 
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economy  of  means  and  tact  of  management  in  all  the  physical  operations  of 
the  school.  By  these  motlifications,  the  principle  of  ‘mind  acting  on 
mind  ’ is  brought  effectually  into  operation — time  economized,  industry 
and  activity  promoted,  the  mental  powers  invigorated  by  independent  ac- 
tion, and  the  discipline  of  the  school  rendered  comparatively  easy.  The 
best  of  order  at  all  times  prevails,  sometimes  amidst  the  most  ])rofound 
silence,  and  at  others  during  the  constant  motion  and  busy  hum  of  actual 
labor — the  school  presenting  a well  organized  little  community,  under  the 
direction  of  its  leaders,  doing  each  other  good,  and  each  partaking  of  the 
benefits  produced  by  the  united  labors  of  all.” 

3Ir.  Missing  says: 

“From  my  own  personal  knowledge  of  that  beneficial  plan,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  it  has  the  most  decided  preference  to 
the  common  method  of  tuition.  I have  pften  Iteen  astonished  to  see  with 
what  facility  a child,  unacquainted  with  the  letters,  would  learn  to  spell, 
read,  and  write  at  the  same  time ; and  also  how  cxpc<iitiously  a child  unac- 
quainted with  figures  would,  by  that  practical  method  of  aritlimctic,  leam  the 
fundamental  rules,  so  ns  not  to  by  exceeded  by  the  first  arithmeticians.  The 
order  and  discipline  laid  down  by  Mr.  Lancaster,  and  the  small  premiums 
given  to  promote  emulation  and  morals  among  the  scholars,  has  the  tend- 
ency of  accelerating  their  improvement  far  beyond  any  thing  adopted  in 
Common  Schools.  In  short,  it  is  only  for  a person  to  lay  aside  his  prejudice, 
and  to  read  Mr.  Lancaster's  system  of  education,  and  he  must  be  forcibly 
struck  with  the  superiority  of  his  plan ; but  let  the  some  person  put  it  in 
practice,  and  he  will  be  more  deeply  impressed  with  its  beneficial  effects.  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  this  excellent  system,  if  duly  attended  to,  might  be 
introduced  into  Common  Schools,  whether  the  number  of  scholars  bo  few 
or  m.any,  to  great  advantage,  as  I am  confident  it  will  lose  none  of  its  pre- 
eminent qualities,  because  the  number  may  be  small.  Thirty,  or  one  thousand, 
may  derive  equal  advantage  from  its  practical  effecta.  A system  which  has, 
in  England,  received  the  royal  patronage — which  has  been  sanctioned  by  its 
fi'rst  literary  characters — which  has  received  the  support  and  approbation  of 
the  whole  University  of  Cambridge — which  has,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  been 
adopted  in  every  city,  town,  and  village  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain,  must  be  considered  ns  having  many  powerful  arguments  in  its 
favor,  and  strong  claim  to  Us  being  :ftopted  in  every  city  and  town  in  these 
United  States,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  education  of  our  youth.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  future  generations  will  revere  the  name  of  Joseph  Lan- 
caster, as  the  founder  of  a system  so  well  calculated  to  improve  the  morals, 
as  well  as  to  promote  the  education  of  youth,  a.s  the  present  generation  does 
the  name  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  for  philosophy,  or  Howard  for  philanthropy.” 

Mr.  Andrews,  of  the  African  School,  adds  his  decided 
testimony  to  the  value  and  efficiency  of  the  system. 
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The  method  of  in.struction  api)ears  originally  to  have 
been  very  simple,  and  to  have  consisted  in  a di\ision  of 
the  school  into  clas.ses  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  i)riucipal,  and  of  each  class  into  pairs  of  two  pupils, 
each  alternately  acting  as  tutor  to  the  other — the  entire 
class  being  supervised  by  a teacher  and  assistant  teacher. 
Its  chief  feature  and  prominent  principle,  amid  all  its 
subsequent  modifications,  was  that  of  mutual  instruction, 
as  far  as  i)racticable,  amon^  the  pupils  themselves,  under 
the  charge  and  by  the  aid  of  competent  a<lult  instructors. 

In  December,  1818,  Mr.  Lancaster  him.self  arrived 
in  New  York,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed  hy  Gov. 
Clinton  and  other  prominent  citizens ; visited  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  city ; gave  a series  of  public  lectures ; 
and  infused  new  life  and  animation  into  the  operations 
of  the  various  educational  institutions  which  hml  adopted 
his  method  of  instruction.  Twenty  years  afterward,  in 
1838,  ho  again  visited  the  city,  and  inefiTectually  endeav- 
ored to  re-cstabli.sh  his  system.  The  lapse  of  nearly  an 
entire  generation  had  thrown  it  into  the  shade— educa- 
tional science,  in  its  rapid  luogrcss,  had  superseded  it 
by  new  methods  and  more  modem  ideas — his  projmsals 
were  respectfully  declined ; and  a few  days  subsequently 
a fatal  street  accident  terminated  his  life.  All  honor  to 
his  memory ! As  the  pioneer  of  elementary  public  in- 
struction, he  accomidished  a vast  amount  of  good  in 
both  hemispheres ; obtained  the  confidence  and  regard 
of  many  of  the  greatest,  wisest,  and  best  statesmen  and 
])hilanthropists  of  the  age ; and  left  the  impress  of  his 
genius  strongly  marked  upon  the  earliest  developments 
of  onr  great  system  of  public  instraction. 

In  1819,  as  appears  by  the  Su]ierinteiMlent’s  annual 
report,  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  had 
reached  nearly  six  thousand,  and  the  number  of  children 
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taught  during  the  preceding  year  nearly  250,000.  He 
again  attributes  the  great  increa.se  and  prosperity  of  the 
schooLs  to  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  for  their  encouragement  and  support.  A 
comparison  of  the  returns  made  for  diflereut  years  since 
their  establishment,  showed  an  iucrca.sc  in  the  number 
of  the  schools  m a much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the 
population,  and  a rapid  and  substantial  improvement  iu 
their  condition,  and  in  the  public  estimation  and  interest. 

“ If  these  rc.snlts.”  he  observes,  “ were  the  only  evidence  of  a benefieinl 
operation  in  the  system  of  Common  Schools  provided  by  law,  they  would  be 
sufEcient  to  establish  the  public  confidence  in  the  policy  of  that  system,  and 
to  see  ure  it  a permanent  duration.  But  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  pro- 
duced other  result.s,  not  less  in  magnitude  or  merit.  It  has  secured  our 
schools  against  the  admis-sion  of  unqualified  teachers,  by  requiring  them  to 
submit  to  examination  before  a public  Iward  of  inspi>ctor8,  and  to  obtain 
from  them  a certificate  of  approbation  before  they  can  legally  be  employed. 
It  has  imparted  to  Common  Schools  a new  and  more  respectable  character, 
by  making  them  a subject  of  legal  notice,  and  investing  them  with  powers 
to  regulate  their  own  eoncerns.  It  has  corrected  many  evils  in  their  disci- 
pline and  government,  not  only  by  excluding  unqualified  teachers,  but  by 
subjecting  them  and  their  course  of  studies  to  the  frequent  inspection  of  pub- 
lic officers.  It  has  founded  schools  in  places  where,  by  conflicting  interests, 
or  want  of  concert  in  the  inhabitants,  none  had  been  before  established ; and 
it  has,  by  its  pecuniary  aid,  enabled'  many  indigent  children  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  education,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  been  within  their 
reach.” 

The  Superintendent  renewed  lii.s  recommendation  of 
the  jireceding  year  for  a revision  and  consolidation  of 
the  several  enactments  relating  to  Common  Schools, 
and  for  such  amendments  anti  alterations  as  experience 
hatl  shown  to  he  required.  His  suggestions  in  the.se 
respects  were  carefully  considered  by  the  Legislature. 
A bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced,  and  so  great 
was  the  public  confidence  iu  Mr.  Hawi.ey,  that  during 
its  di.scussion  in  the  Assembly,  he  was  invited  to  take 
a scat  within  the  hall,  and  to  make  such  verbal  explan- 
ations'of  the  objects  he  had  in  view  in  their  several  de- 
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tails,  as  he  might  deem  expedient,  or  the  House  might 
require.*  His  views  were  ably  and  zealously  sustained 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  by  Gen.  Boot,  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  influential  members ; and  on  the 
19th  of  April,  having  ])assed  both  branches,  were  em- 
bodied in  the  act  of  that  date.  Its  publication  was  ac- 
companied by  a full  exposition  of  its  various  provisions 
and  forms  for  the  several  proceedings  required  by  the 
Superintendent. 

The  returns  of  the  ensuing  year  (1820)  were  much 
more  full  and  satisfactory  than  any  previously  received. 
In  515  towns  there  were  5,763  schools,  from  5,118  of 
which  reports  had  been  duly  made,  showing  271,877 
children  under  instruction  during  the  preceding  year, 
out  of  302,703  of  the  requisite  age.  The  report  for 
1821 — the  last  made  by  him — showed  iu  545  towns,  6,323 
districts,  from  5,489  of  which  returns  had  been  re- 
ceived ; and  that  of  317,633  children  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen,  304,549  had  been  taught  during  the 
years  reported.  In  about  one-half  of  the  towns  of  the 
State,  the  number  taught  exceeded  the  number  between 
five  and  fifteen  ; and  taking  the  whole  State  together, 
was  more  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  that  number. 
The  average  length  of  time  during  the  year,  in  which 
schools  were  kei)t  open,  had  also  increased  in  about 
the  same  ratio  as  the  number  taught,  and  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  children  not  at- 
tending any  school,  or  not  otherwise  under  instruction, 
was  very  small.  The  public  money  was  sufficient  to  «le- 
fray  the  expenses  of  most  of  the  schools  for  about  three 
months  in  each  year ; and  in  most  districts  poor  chil- 
dren were  permitted  to  attend  the  school  free  of  ex- 
pense, their  tuition  being  charge<l,  under  a i)rovision  iu 
* Hammond's  Political  History  of  New  York,  I,  491. 
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the  law,  npon  the  tax-paying  inhabitants.  “The  readi- 
ness with  which  such  permission  has  been  generally 
granted,  wherever  it  has  been  deserved,”  observes  the 
Sujierintendent,  “is  very  creditable  to  the  public  spirit 
and  liberality  of  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts. 
From  these  circumstances  it  is  considered  warrantable 
to  infer,  in  connection  with  the  friendly  disposition 
everywhere  manifested  in  the  cause  of  education,  that 
of  the  rising  generation  of  this  State,  very  few  indi- 
viduals will  arrive  to  maturity  without  the  enjoyment 
and  protection  of  a common  education.”  The  whole 
amount  of  public  money  received  by  the  several  dis- 
tricts during  the  year  reported  (1820)  was  $206,348 ; of 
which  $59,930  was  contributed  from  the  State  Treas- 
ury— an  equal  umount  raised  by  tax  upon  the  several 
towns,  by  the  Board  of  Supervisors ; and  the  residue 
received  from  the  avails  of  local  funds,  specifically 
appropriated  to  Common  School  purposes.  The  amounts 
contributed  by  rate  bills,  from  those  sending  to  schools 
after  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys,  do  not  ap- 
pear from  the  reports  at  this  period. 

To  no  individual  in  the  State  are  the  friends  of 
Common  School  Education  more  deeply  indebted,  for 
the  impulse  given  to  the  cause  in  its  infancy,  than  to 
Gideon  Hawley.  At  a period  when  every  thing  de- 
pended npon  organization,  ui>on  sui)ervision,  upon  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  most  minute  details  of 
the  system,  and  upon  a i)atient,  persevering,  laborious 
l)rocess  of  exposition — he  unite«l  in  himself  all  the  re- 
quisites for  the  efiScient  discharge  of  the  high  functions 
devolved  ui>on  him  by  the  Legislature.  Fi'om  a state 
of  anarchy  and  confusion  and  complete  disorganization, 
within  a period  of  less  than  eight  years,  arose,  chiefly 
through  his  exertions  and  abilities,  a compact  and  stately  .. 
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fabric,  based  upon  the  most  impregnable  foundations, 
sustained  by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  fortified 
by  the  best  and  most  enduring  aflfections  of  the  people, 
and  cherished  as  the  safeguard  of  the  State — the  true 
palladium  of  its  greatness  and  prosperity.  Within  this 
brief  period,  the  number  of  school  districts  had  doubled, 
and  the  proportion  of  children  annually  participating 
in  the  blessings  of  elementary  instruction  increased 
from  140,000  to  304,000,  and  from  four-fifths  to  nine- 
teen-twentieths of  the  whole  number  of  suitable  age 
residing  in  the  State.  In  view  of  the  disadvantages 
under  which  every  new  and  untried  system  must,  of 
necessity,  labor  before  it  can  be  commended  to  general 
adoption,  and  of  the  immense  variety  of  interests 
which  were,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  affected  by 
the  stringent  provisions  of  the  act  of  1812  and  its  sub- 
sequent amendments,  wo  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  magnitude  of  the  results  which  devel- 
oped themselves  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Haw- 
ley. The  foundations  of  a noble  and  permanent  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  were  strongly  and  securely 
laid,  and  we  are  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a century, 
witnessing  the  magnificent  superstructure  which  has 
been  gradually  upbuilt  on  those  foundations. 

His  removal  from  office,  on  purely  political  grounds, 
by  the  last  Council  of  Aijpointment,  prior  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  body  by  the  Constitution  of  1821,  excited 
the  strongest  indignation  in  the  public  mind,  without 
distinction  of  party.  Judge  Hammond,  in  his  Political 
History,  thus  indignantly  characterizes  this  transaction 
and  its  consequences : • 

“But  there  is  one  act  of  this  Council,  'which,  in  my  judgment,  admits 
of  no  reasonable  apology — the  removal  of  Gideon  Hawi.et  from  the  office 
^ of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Mr.  IIawi.ey  had,  by  great  skill 
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and  labor,  formed  our  Common  School  system.  All  who  know  him,  and 
he  is  now  and  was  then  generally  known,  admit  not  only  his  fitness,  but 
his  peculiar  fitness,  for  that  ofiicc.  On  the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties  depended  not  the  temporary  success  of  this  or  that  party,  but, 
in  a considerable  degree,  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  rising  generation.  The 
Council  removed  him  and  appointed  in  his  place  Welcome  Esleeck,  Esq.,  a 
mere  collecting  attorney,  who  had  scarce  any  of  the  requisite  qualifications 
of  a Superintendent  of  Schools.  So  gross  was  this  outrage  that  the  political 
friends  of  the  Council  in  the  Legislature  would  not  submit  to  it.  Gen. 
Root,  soon  after  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Esleeck,  for,  as  was  well  under- 
stood, the  mere  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  him,  introduced  a bill,  or  attached 
a clause  to  some  bill  on  its  passage  in  the  Assembly,  enacting  that  the 
Secretary  of  State,  should,  ex  nffieio,  be  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  which  soon  passed  through  both  houses  with  acclamation.”  * 

* Hammond’s  Political  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  I.,  570-71. 
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Section  II. — Administration  of  Secretary  John  Van  Ness 
Yates — 1821  to  1826. 

Constitutional  Provision  of  a Permanent  Common  School  Fund. — Progress 
of  the  System. — School  Celebrations. — The  New  York  Free  School 
Society. — Controversy  with  the  Religious  Societies. — Decision  of  the 
Common  Council. 

A T the  period  of  the  transfer,  by  the  Legislature,  of 
the  duties  imposed  upon  the  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  office 
was  filled  by  Jons  Van  Ness  Yates,  of  Albany,  a gen- 
tleman of  cultivated  literary  taste,  superior  talents,  in- 
dustrious habits,  and  extended  popularity.  He  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  new  duties  devolved  upon 
him  contemporaneously  with  the  organic  change  in  the 
Constitution,  made  by  the  State  Convention  of  1821.  By 
the  provisions  of  that  instrument,  the  proceeds  of  all 
lands  thereafter  to  be  sold,  belonging  to  the  State,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  might  be  reserved  for  public 
use,  or  ceded  to  the  United  States,  together  with  the 
existing  school  fund,  were  declared  to  constitute  “ a 
PERPETUAL  FUND,  the  interest  of  which  shall  be  invio- 
lably APPROPRIATED  AND  APPLIED  TO  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
Common  Schools  throughout  the  State.”  This  sol- 
emn consecration  of  the  fund  to  its  legitimate  purposes 
alone  still  remains  a portion  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  State. 

In  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  of 
1822,  the  Governor  (De  Witt  Clinton)  thus  referred  to 
the  condition  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  : 

“The  excellent  direction  which  has  been  given  to  the  public  liounty, 
in  appropriations  for  Common  Schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  is  very 
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perceptible  in  the  multiplication  of  our  seminaries  of  education,  in  the 
increase  of  the  number  of  students,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  able  and  skill- 
ful teachers.  The  Lancasterian,  or  monitorial,  system  is  making  its  way 
in  the  community  by  force  of  its  transcendent  merits.  Our  Common  Schools 
have  flourished  beyond  all  former  example. 

“ I am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  say  that  this  State  has  always 
evinced  a liberal  spirit  in  the  promotion  of  education  ; and  I am  persuaded 
that  no  considerations  short  of  total  inability  will  ever  prevent  similar 
demonstrations.  The  first  duty  of  a State  is  to  render  its  citizens  virtuous, 
by  intellectual  instruction  and  moral  discipline  — by  enlightening  their 
minds,  purifying  their  hearts,  and  teaching  them  their  rights  and  their 
obligations.  Those  solid  and  enduring  honors  which  arise  from  the  culti- 
vation of  science,  and  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  will  out- 
live the  renown  of  the  statesman  and  the  glory  of  the  warrior ; and  if  any 
stimulus  were  wanting  in  a cause  so  worthy  of  all  our  attention  and  patron- 
age, we  may  find  it  in  the  example  before  our  eyes,  of  the  author  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  who  has  devoted  the  evening  of  his  illustrious 
life  to  the  establishment  of  a university  in  his  native  State.” 


The  Governor  also  transmitted,  in  this  connection, 
the  proceedings  of  several  State  Legislatures,  recom- 
mending the  appropriation  of  a portion  of  the  National 
domain  to  the  purposes  of  education  in  the  old  as  well 
as  new  States  and  Territories ; expressing  his  clear  con- 
viction of  the  justice  and  policy  of  such  a measure,  and 
his  high  appreciation  of  its  importance  and  value. 

From  the  first  annual  report  of  the  Acting  Superin- 
tendent (J.  V.  N.  Yates,  Secretary  of  State),  it  appeared 
that  the  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 
was  6,865,  from  5,882  of  which  reports  had  been  received 
in  accordance  with  law ; that  the  whole  number  of  chil- 
dren, between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  residing  in 
the  State  during  the  preceding  year,  was  380,000 ; and 
the  total  number  of  all  ages  taught  during  an  average 
period  of  eight  months  during  the  year  was  342,479. 

Several  amendments  in  the  details  of  the  system, 
suggested  by  the  Superintendent,  were  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  during  its  session ; including  a provision  in- 
vesting the  Superintendent  with  appellate  jurisdiction 
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t)vcr  all  the  (?ontrover.sies  arising  under  the  School  laws, 
and  declaring  his  decisioTi  thereon  final. 

The  annual  appropriations  from  the  funds  of  the 
State  at  this  period  were  fixed,  by  the  Act  of  1819,  at 
880, (XX).  The  principal  of  these  funds  consisted  of  the 
Loan  of  1792,  then  amounting  to  8500, (XX) ; that  of  1808, 
amounting  to  8449,000;  stock  in  the  Merchants’  Dank  of 
the  city  of  New  York  of  the  par  value  of  8180,000,  yield- 
ing an  annual  dividend  of  nine  per  cent.  ; one-half  of 
the  quit-rents,  estimated  at  S100,(XX) ; and  about  $7,000 
from  the  fees  of  the  Supreme  Court — amounting  in  all 
to  $1,230,000. 

The  report  for  the  year  1822,  submitted  to  the  Legis- 
lature in  February,  1823,  showed : 

1.  That  all  the  counties  of  the  State,  fifty- two  in 
number,  comprising  049  towns  and  wards,  and  0,255  of 
the  7,051  districts,  had  duly  forwarded  returns  in  ac- 
cordance with  law ; and 

2.  That  351,173  ont  of  .357,000  children  had  been  in- 
structed during  an  .average  period  of  eight  months  dur- 
ing the  year  reported,  being  an  excess  of  18,194  over 
the  preceding  year. 

The  Superintendent  adds:  “Even  in  Connecticut, 
which  possesses  a larger  school  fund  than  we  do,  and 
where  the  school  system  was  established,  and  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  long  before  it  was  here  introduced, 
the  number  of  children  educated  in  Common  Schools  is 
^ far  less  in  proportion  to  its  population  than  i.t  is  in  this 
State.”  He  complains  of  the  absence  of  uniformity  in 
the  coimse  of  studies  pursued,  and  the  text-books  in 
use,  and  of  the  embarrassments  to  which  parents  are  .sub- 
jected in  selecting  suitable  books  from  the  great  variety 
offered,  by  the  authors  and  compilers,  for  their  use ; 
and  refers  the  remedy  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature. 
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During  tlie  en.suing  year  (1823),  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  new  districts  had  been  formed,  in  which 
400,500  children  were  instructed  for  an  average  i)eriod 
of  eight  months ; e.vceeding  by  20,000  the  number  in- 
structed during  the  preceding  year,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber between  five  and  sixteen  residing  in  the  State.  The 
sum  of  $182,802.25  of  public  money  had  been  expended 
in  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  duly  qualified  teachers; 
to  which  amount  had  been  added,  according  to  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Superintendent,  $150,000  from  the  avails  of 
local  funds,  and  the  private  contributions  of  individuals 
on  rate  bills  and  otherwise;  making  a grand  total  of 
upward  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
“These  facts,”  he  observes,  “require  no  comment. 
They  demonstrate  the  signal  success  which  has  at- 
tended the  exertions  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
Legislature,  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge  among 
every  class  of  the  community.”  He  also  recommends 
the  establishment  of  schools  in  cities  and  villages  ex- 
clusively for  colored  children ; and  concludes  as  follows : 

“ Tlie  funds  provided  and  secured  by  the  Constitution  for  the  support  of 
Common  Schools  have  become  only  in  part  productive.  By  far  the  largest 
portion  is  still  inactive,  and  must  continue  so  until  advantageous  sales  can 
be  made  of  nearly  a million  acres  of  land  appropriated  for  that  object.  It 
is  not  extravagant  to  predict  that,  whpn  that  pcrio<l  shall  arrive,  the  anticipa- 
tions of  the  patriot  and  philanthropist,  with  regard  to  the  still  more  exten- 
sive operation  of  our  school  system,  and  its  favorable  effects  upon  the 
condition  of  siwiety,  will  bo  fully  realized.  Indeed,  what  has  education  not 
already  cfTccted  1 It  has  given  man  dominion  not  only  over  the  elements,  but 
it  has  enlarged  his  capacity  and  faculties  beyond  the  sphere  in  which  he 
moves.  It  hits  shown  him  that  intellectual  wealth  is  national  wealth,  and 
that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  useful  in  the  arts ; that  its  influ- 
ence extends  to  the  narrower  path  of  private  virtue  and  daily  duty;  and 
that,  while  it  strengthens  the  tie  between  parent  and  child,  hu.sb.ind  and 
wife,  citizen  and  citizen,  it  secures  from  the  rude  and  withering  hand  of 
oppression,  and  from  the  iron  grasp  of  despotism,  tho.se  valuable  institutions 
of  government  which  it  is  no  less  the  pride  than  it  is  the  duty  of  freemen 
to  maintain  pure  and  inviolate.  Common  Schools,  8up]iorted  by  law,  and 
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open  alike  to  the  poor  and  to  the  rich,  together  with  the  higher  seminaries 
of  learning,  are  those  monnments  which  render  the  glory  of  a nation  im- 
perishable. And  while  this  State  U engaged  in  the  great  works  of  canals, 
and  other  intcnial  improvements,  she  shows  the  boundless  extent  of  her 
resources,  and  the  energies  of  her  character,  by  supporting,  at  the  same  time, 
upon  a basis  equally  broad  and  enduring,  a plan  of  education  nncqualcd 
in  its  operations  and  effects  by  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  civilized 
world.’’ 

In  August  of  the  ensuing  year,  1824,  the  Superin- 
tendent issued  a circular  recommending  School  Celehra- 
tions  in  the  several  towns  of  the  State,  from  which  the 
following  are  extracts : 

“ The  object  in  view  is  extremely  important,  for  it  is  addressed  as  well  to 
the  affections  of  the  parent  as  the  feelmgs  and  interests  of  the  citizens.  The 
happiness  of  society  and  the  freedom  of  our  country  mainly  depend  upon 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge ; and  it  is  our  duty  to  devise  the  best 
means  for  attaining  and  securing  that  very  desirable  end.  In  a few  years  the 
children  that  now  sit  upon  our  knees,  or  play  around  the  room,  wrill  fill  our 
places,  and  become  the  future  legislators,  magistrates,  and  judges  of  our 
country,  while  we  are  silently  descending  to  the  tomb.  How  consoling  will 
then  be  the  reflection  that  these  objects  of  our  affection  are  about  to  realize 
our  fondest  hopes,  and  do  honor  to  our  memories  1 Even  now,  when  wo  hear 
recounted  the  sage  deli  Iterations  of  the  statesman,  or  the  gallant  achievements 
of  the  warrior,  or  the  brilliant  and  still  more  useful  attainments  of  the 
scholar,  or  the  sacred  and  impressive  eloquence  of  the  divine,  or  the  pro- 
found arguments  of  the  lawyer,  or  the  useful  inventions  and  ex|>eriments  of 
the  philosopher,  farmer,  and  mechanic,  do  not  our  bosoms  bum  with  admira- 
tion, and  do  not  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  each  of  us  exclaim,  ‘ Would  that  he 
were  my  son  !’  If,  then,  these  arc  the  delightful  emotions  excited  in  us  from 
the  mere  relation  of  the  grand  effects  wj^ich  knowledge  and  virtue  produce, 
can  we  refuse  yielding  our  best  exertions  to  realize  them  in  the  persons  of  our 
children  ? The  means,  under  Providence,  are  fully  within  our  power,  and 
painful  will  be  our  reflections  if  we  neglect  them. 

“The  plan  suggested  for  the  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools — by 
instituting  celebrations — promises,  I am  convinced,  far  more  beneficial  and 
important  consequences  than  any  other  hitherto  devised.  The  experiment  is 
neither  doubtful  nor  difficult ; and  its  benefits  are  certain,  and  their  extent 
beyond  calculation.  Indeed,  when  we  sec  the  fiouri.shing  condition  of  our 
colleges  and  academics,  and  know  that  much  is  attributable  to  their  public 
anniversaries  and  commencements,  why  should  we  hesitate  to  liclieve  that  the 
same  means,  when  used  in  support  of  our  Common  Schools,  will  produce  the 
same  end  ? And  why,  permit  me  to  ask,  should  not  our  Common  Schools  be 
placed  on  a footing  as  respectable  as  any  other  seminaries  of  learning  ? Are 
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they  not  as  useful  1 And  is  not  their  influence  more  generally  felt  and 
acknowledged?  When  we  consider,  also,  the  high  character  which  our 
Common  Schools  have  so  deservedly  maintained — when  we  find  other  States 
and  countries  imitating  their  example  and  quoting  their  success— .should  we 
not  feel  the  strongest  desire  to  render  them  still  more  worthy  of  this  distinc- 
tion, and  still  more  useful  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity  i ” 

In  tho  city  of  New  York,  the  number  of  schools  of 
the  Free  School  Society  had  increased  to  six,  and  were 
in  a very  flourishing  condition.  Under  the  General 
School  Act  of  1812,  these  schools  were  entitled  to  a 
distributive  share  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  average  number  of  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion ; and,  by  a supplementary  act  passed  in  the  sub- 
sequent year,  that  portion  of  tho  fund  received  by  the 
city  was  directed  to  be  apportioned  and  paid  to  tho 
trustees  of  the  Free  School  Society,  the  trustees  or 
treasurers  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  Society,  the  Econom- 
ical School  Society  for  the  children  of  refugees  from 
tho  West  Indies,  the  African  Free  School,  “and  of  such 
incorporated  religious  societies  in  said  city,  as  supported 
or  should  establish  Charity  Schools,  who  might  apply  for 
the  same ; ” such  distribution  to  be  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  on  register.  Under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  several  religious  bodies  established  schools,  and 
participated  in  tho  funds — including  the  Bethel  Baptist 
Church  in  Delancey  street,  St.  Patrick’s,  St.  Peter’s,  and 
other  Boman  Catholic  Churches,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Benevolent  Society,  several  Methodist,  Episcopal,  Dutch 
Reformed,  and  Baptist  Churches,  the  German  Lutheran, 
and  Scotch  Presbyterian. 

In  1822,  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church,  through  their 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Chase,  obtained  from  the  Leg- 
islature tho  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  the  trustees 
to  expend  any  surplus  of  their  funds,  beyond  tho  pay- 
ment of  teachers’  wages,  in  the  erection  and  maintenance 
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of  additional  schools — a power  iweviously  conferred  upon 
the  Free  Scliool  Society.  They  accordingly  opened  a 
second,  and  soon  afterward  a third,  school  under  this 
authority ; and  other  religious  bodies  i)reparcd  to  follow 
their  example.  The  Free  School  Society  became  alarmed 
at  the  i»rospect  of  a serious  diminution  of  their  propor- 
tion of  the  fund  by  this  activity  of  the  Baptist,  Epis- 
copal, and  Dutch  Churches;  and  a warm  controver.sy  en- 
sued. Ou  the  one  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  the  Free 
School  Society  unjustly  sought  a monopoly  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  poor  children  of  the  city,  and  in  the  public 
fund  apportioned  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the  differ- 
ent religious  societies  which  had  established  and  were 
supporting  such  schools  were  equally  entitled  by  law  to 
those  privileges  ; while  on  the  other,  it  was  answered 
that  if  such  a monopoly  as  was  pretended  actually  ex- 
isted, it  was  one  in  which  every  citizen  had  a legal  right 
to  participate,  and  that  such  general  participation  was 
earnestly  solicited  and  desired ; that  from  the  limited 
amount  of  the  scho<d  fund  apportioned  to  the  city,  its 
distribution  among  so  many  societies  deprived  it  to  a 
great  e.xtent  of  its  usefulness  by  rendering  economy  im- 
possible ; that  the  inevitable  result  must  be  a large  num- 
ber of  poor  schools  and  inefficient  teachers ; and  that 
adequate  proof  existed  of  the  consequent  i>ervcrsion  of 
the  funds,  thus  obtained  by  some  of  the  religious  bodies, 
to  purposes  not  contemplated  by  the  act.  The  trustees 
of  the  Free  School  Society,  therefore,  expressed  their 
remlincss  and  desire  to  assist  in  procuring  the  passage 
of  a law  rendering  their  property  inalienably  and  sacredly 
pledged  for  the  avowed  objects  of  their  institution,  and 
placing  the  schools  in  their  charge  under  the  general 
supervision  of  the  Common  Council,  as  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  The  religious  societies  indig- 
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nantly  rc-sponded  that  buildings  erected  by  them  for 
school  purposes  were  no  more  liable  or  likely  to  be  turned 
to  other  and  non-legitimate  uses  than  were  those  of  the 
Free  School  Society  itself. 

A memorial  was  accordingly  forwarded  to  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1823,  asking  a modification  of  the  act  of  the 
preceding  year,  prohibiting  the  exiienditure  of  any  x>or- 
tiou  of  the  public  money  in  the  erection  of  additional 
buildings,  and  for  such  an  amendment  of  the  act  relative 
to  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund  in  the  city  of  Xew 
York  as  should  prevent  any  religious  society  from  re- 
ceiving any  i>ortion  of  the  public  money  for  any  other 
than  the  poor  ehildreu  of  their  respective  congregations. 
A resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  toward  the 
close  of  the  session,  referring  the  memorial  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools,  with  directions  to  report 
in  detail,  at  the  ensuing  session,  the  expenditure  of  the 
school  money,  and  the  manner  of  its  appropriation  by 
the  various  societies  entitled  to  a jiarticipatiou  in  the 
fund. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  report,  set  forth,  in  sub- 
stance, that  some  three  hundred  children  had  been  induced 
by  various  means  to  leave  Free  School  No.  3,  in  Hudson 
street,  and  attend  Bethel  School  No.  3,  in  Vandam 
street  adjacent ; that  the  reported  register  of  the  Bethel 
Society  Schools  was  1,547,  ui)on  which  the  public  money 
was  drawn,  in  accordance  with  law,  while  the  whole 
number  present  on  inspection  was  only  886 ; that  in  one 
of  its  schools  in  which  a register  number  of  450  was 
returned,  there  were  possible  accommodations  only  for 
300 ; that  teachers  had  been  employed  at  the  cheaiiest 
rates,  although  nominally  at  salaries  equal  to  those  paid 
by  the  Free  School  Society — one  teacher  having  testified 
that  he  signed  an  agreement  for  a salary  of  8900,  with 
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the  uuderstanding  that  one-half  of  it  was  to  be  reimbursed 
to  Pastor  Chase — another  that  he  received  $600  under  a 
similar  agreement  to  refund  $200,  as  a “donation”;  that 
by  such  means  Mr.  Chase  and  the  Bethel  Baptist  Church 
received  some  $2,500 ; that  the  Lancasterian  System 
which  was  adopted  in  these  schools  was  brought  into  ill- 
desen’ed  repute  by  the  shockiug  inefficiency  of  its  man- 
agement ; and  that  by  funds  so  accumulated  a building 
was  in  process  of  erection,  the  basement  of  which,  only, 
dark,  gloomy  and  ill-ventilated,  was  destined  for  the  use 
of  the  school,  while  the  upper  portion,  well  finished  and 
properly  lighted,  was  to  be  devoted  to  church  purposes. 
The  re])ort  also  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  suc- 
cessful operations  of  the  Bax>tists,  other  religious  societies 
were  preparing  to  follow  their  example. 

The  Free  School  Society  renewed  their  memorial  to 
the  Legislature  of  1824,  setting  forth  in  addition  that 
having  for  years  urged  their  pupils  to  attend  Sabbath 
Schools  for  religious  instruction,  they  were  pained  to  find 
those  schools  now  made  the  means  and  opirortunity  of 
urging  children  to  abandon  the  Free  Schools  altogether ; 
thus  leatling  off  large  numbers  of  i»upils,  who  in  their 
turn  induced  others  to  leave ; and  that  in  this  manner 
these  sectarian  schools,  supported  by  the  public  money, 
are  made  a most  convenient  means  of  proselyting.  As 
a conclusive  test  of  the  results  of  the  moral  training 
given  by  their  owu  schools,  they  assert  that  while  in  the 
past  eighteen  years  20,000  children  had  been  under  in- 
struction therein,  one  only  had  been  traced  to  a criminal 
court.  They  alleged  that  “ the  primary  object  of  de- 
nominational schools  being  not  a literary,  but  a religious 
sectarian  education,  the  consequences  of  such  training 
are  the  inevitable  shaq)ening  of  the  lines  dividing  sects, 
the  systematic  sowing  in  the  young  mind  of  those  germs 
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of  conscientious  antagonism  which  had  so  often  ripened 
into  a harvest  of  blood,  and  the  destruction  of  Common 
Schools,  the  only  common  ground  on  which  the  future 
citizen  of  the  Republic  could  from  their  childhood  know 
and  respect  each  other.  To  do  this  at  all  was  a grievous 
evil ; to  do  it  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  whose  future 
harmony  was  thus,  however  remotely,  imperiled,  was  an 
offense  against  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Re- 
public itself.”  * They  asked,  in  conclusion,  “ that  the 
religious  societies  might  be  restricted  to  what  was  justly 
deemed  the  obvious  intention  of  the  act  providing  for 
their  participation  in  the  school  fund,”  accompanying 
their  memorial  with  the  draft  of  a bill,  with  the  unani- 
mous sanction  and  approval  of  the  City  Corporation, 
adopted  after  full  examination  and  mature  deliberation. 

The  Legislature  surprised  all  parties  by  the  passage 
of  an  act  transferring  the  local  distribution  of  the  fund 
to  the  jCommon  Council  themselves,  with  full  powers  to 
make  such  assignment  as  they  might  deem  Just  and  ex- 
pedient. 

The  Common  Council  immediately  referred  the  whole 
subject  to  a special  committee,  whose  deliberations  wore 
protraeted  and  public — the  highest  talent  in  the  city 
being  represented  on  both  sides.  The  Rev.  Drs.  Waen- 
WRioHT,  Matuews,  Milnor,  and  Onderdonk,  of  the 
Episcopal  and  Dutch  Church,  and  Pastor  Chase,  of  the 
Baptist,  were  in  attendance  on  behalf  of  the  religious 
societies,  and  the  venerable  Col.  Henry  Rutgers,  Pe- 
ter A.  Jay,  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  and  Stephen 
Allen,  in  behalf  of  the  Free  Schools.  On  the  part  of 
the  latter,  it  was  urged  that  the  intention  of  the  Act 
of  1813,  granting  a portion  of  the  public  funds  to  the 
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cliurclics,  wus  .solely  to  aid  them  in  the  education  of 
their  own  poor  children ; that  an  extension  of  their 
schools,  interfering  with  those  of  the  Free  School  So- 
ciety, could  never  have  been  contemplated ; that  the 
principles  by  which  all  legislation  on  this  subject  had 
heretofore  been  guided  were  palpably  infringed,  and  a 
fund,  designed  for  civil  purposes  exclusively,  diverted  to 
the  support  of  religous  iustitution.s,  in  contravention 
of  the  spirit  of  the  acknowledged  i)rinciples  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  had  uniformly  left  religion  to  be  sus- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions  and  the  individual  ef- 
forts and  patronage  of  its  own  votaries.  The  committee, 
“ deeming  the  school  fund  of  the  State  purely  of  a 
civil  character,  designed  f6r  civil  purposes,  and  that  the 
entrusting  of  it  to  religious  or  ec(dcsiastical  bodies  was 
a violation  of  an  elementary  principle  in  the  i)olities  of 
the  State  and  country,”  reported  adversely  to  the  future 
distribution  of  any  ijortion  of  the  school  fund,  to  the 
schools  of  religious  societies,  and  introduced  an  ordi- 
nance directing  such  distribution  thereafter  to  bo  made 
cxelusiv'ely  to  the  schools  of  the  Free  School  Society, 
Mechanics’  Society,  Orphan  Asylum,  and  African  Schools, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted.  lu  the  ensuing  year, 
a High  School  for  males  was  opened,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  John  Gkiscom  and  D.  II.  Bauxes,  and  in  18:16  a 
similar  institution  for  females  was  established. 

The  administration  of  the  general  system  of  public 
instruction,  by  Mr.  Yates,  w;is  characterized  by  gi'cat 
ability  and  success.  lie  united  to  eminent  executive 
talents  and  popular  manners  a lively  zeal  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
among  the  great  body  of  the  people.  His  various  re- 
ports exhibit  an  accurate  practical  knowledge  of  the 
workings  of  the  Common  School  system  in  all  its  de- 
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l)artments ; liis  decisions  on  the  numerous  controversies 
and  appeals  which  were  brought  before  him  were  marked 
by  a sound  discrimination  ; and  his  efforts  for  the  im- 
provement and  advancement  of  the  schools  were  earnest 
and  indefatigable.  In  the  midst  of  the  varied  and  im- 
portant duties  devolved  upon  him,  as  the  first  adminis- 
trative officer  of  the  government,  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  imblic  education  held  a prominent  place  in  his 
regards ; and  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  Legislature, 
under  the  peculiar  exigency  which  had  arisen,  in  trans- 
ferring the  supervision  of  the  schools  to  the  State  De- 
partment, was  amply  vindicated  by  the  result. 
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Section  III.  — Administration  of  Secretary  Azariah  C. 

Flagg — 1826  to  1833. 

Finus  and  Reco^mendatitns  of  Governor  Clinton. — Seminary  for 
the  Education  of  Teachers. — School  Fisitors. — County  Super- 
vision.— Report  of  Hon.  "John  C.  Spencer. — Academical  Edu- 
cation.— Text  Books. — School  Libraries. — Progress  of  the  System., 
and  Increase  of  the  Fund. — Public  School  Society  of  the  City 
of  New  fork. — Its  Operations,  and  Condition  of  its  Schools. — 
Abandonment  of  the  Lancasterian  System. — Infant  and  Primasj 
Schools. — Second  Religious  Controversy. — Its  Results. 

TX  hi.s  annual  Message  to  the  Legislature,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  182G,  the  Govenior  (De 
Witt  Clinton)  thus  eloquently  adverts  to  the  subject 
of  Common  School  education,  the  vocation  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  necessity  of  a higher  standard  of  qual- 
ification for  the  profession : 

“The  first  duty  of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  govern- 
ment, U the  encouragement  of  education.  A general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
is  the  precursor  and  jrrotcctor  of  republican  institutions;  and  in  it  we  must 
confide,  ns  the  conservative  power  that  will  watch  over  our  lilrertics,  and 
guard  them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption,  and  violence.  In  early 
infancy,  education  may  ho  usefully  administered.  In  some  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  infant  schools  have  been  successfully  established,  comprising  children 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age,  whose  tempers,  hearts,  and  minds  are  amelio- 
rated, and  whose  indigent  parents  arc  cnal>led  by  these  means  to  devote 
themselves  to  labor  without  interruption  or  uneasiness.  Our  Common 
Schools  emirrace  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  old,  and  continue  to 
increase  and  prosper.  The  appropriation  for  the  school  fund  for  the  last  , 
year  was  $SU,6T0,  and  on  equivalent  sum  is  also  raised  by  taxation  in  the 
several  counties  and  towns,  and  is  also  applied  in  the  same  way.  The  capital 
fund  is  $1,333,000,  which  will  be  in  a state  of  rapid  augmentation  from  sales 
of  the  public  lands  and  other  sources ; and  it  is  well  ascertained  that  more 
than  420,000  chililren  have  been  taught  in  our  Common  Schools  during  the 
last  year.  Tlio  sum  distributed  by  the  State  is  now  too  small,  and  the 
general  fund  can  well  warrant  an  augmentation  to  $120,000  annually. 
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“ Our  system  of  instruction,  with  all  its  numerous  l>encfita,  is  still,  how- 
ercr,  susceptible  of  improvement.  Ten  years  of  the  life  of  a child  may  now 
be  8|>ent  in  a Common  School  In  two  years,  the  elements  of  instruction 
may  be  acquired,  and  the  remaining  eight  years  must  either  l>c  spent  in 
repetition  or  in  idleness,  unless  the  teachers  of  Commoc  Schools  arc  compe- 
tent to  instruct  in  the  higher  branches  of  knowledge.  The  outlines  of 
geography,  algebra,  mineralogy  agricultural  chemistry,  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, siureying,  geometry,  astronomy,  political  economy,  and  ethics  might  be 
communicated  in  that  period  of  time  by  able  preceptors,  without  essential 
interference  with  the  calls  of  domestic  industry.  The  vocation  of  a teacher, 
in  its  influence  on  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  rising  and  all  future 
generations,  has  either  not  been  fully  understood  or  duly  estimated.  It  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  ranked  among  the  learned  professions.  With  a full  admis- 
sion of  the  merits  of  several  who  now  officiate  in  that  capacity,  still  it  must 
be  conceded  that  the  information  of  many  of  the  instructors  of  our  Common 
Schools  docs  not  extend  beyond  rudimcntul  education ; that  our  expanding 
population  requires  constant  accessions  to  their  numbers ; and  tliat  to  realize 
these  views  it  is  necessary  that  some  new  plan  for  obtaining  able  teachers 
should  be  devised.  I therefore  recommend  a seminary  for  the  education  of  teach- 
era  in  the  monitorial  system  of  instruction  and  in  those  useful  branches  of  knowl- 
edge which  are  proper  to  engraft  on  elementary  attainments.  A compliance 
with  this  recommendation  will  have  the  most  benign  influence  on  individual 
happiness  and  social  prosperity.  To  break  down  the  barriers  which  poverty 
has  ercctf:d  against  the  acquisition  and  dispensation  of  knowledge  is  to 
restore  the  just  equilibrium  of  society,  and  to  perform  a duty  of  indispensa- 
ble «nd  paramount  obligation ; and  under  this  impression,  I also  recommend 
that  provision  lie  made  fur  the  gratuitous  education,  in  our  suixirior  semina- 
ries, of  indigent,  talented,  and  meritorious  youths. 

“ I consider  the  system  of  our  Common  Schools  as  the  palladium  of  our 
freedom ; for  no  reasonable  apprehension  can  lie  entertained  of  its  subversion 
as  long  as  the  great  Imdy  of  the  people  are  enlightened  by  cilucation.  To 
increase  the  funds,  to  extend  the  Ixmelits,  and  to  remedy  the  defects  of  this 
cxecllcnt  system  is  worthy  of  your  most  deliberate  attention.  The  oflicer 
who  now  so  ably  presides  over  that  department  is  prevented  by  his  other 
official  duties  from  visiting  our  schools  in  person,  nor  is  he  indeed  clothed 
with  this  power.  A viaitorial  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  abuses 
in  the  application  of  the  funds,  of  examining  into  the  modes  and  plans  of 
instmetion,  and  of  suggesting  improvements,  would  unquestionably  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  propitious  effects." 

Oil  the  4th  of  February,  Mr.  John  C.  Spencer,  from 
the  Literature  Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  which  this 
jiortion  of  the  Message  of  the  Governor  had  been 
referred,  submitted  a lengthy  and  able  report,  from 
which  the  following  extra'  ts  will  bo  found  interesting : 
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“ The  committee  concur  entirely  In  the  gentiments  expregged  hy  the 
Governor  in  relation  to  the  im]X)rtancc  of  the  vocation  of  a teacher,  and  to 
tlie  propriety  of  occupying  the  time  of  the  young  in  the  higher  brancheg  of 
knowledge.  The  progress  of  improvement  in  the  great  business  of  educa- 
tion must  necessarily  be  slow  and  gradual.  Our  Common  School  system 
is  itself  but  of  recent  origin  ; and  during  the  few  years  in  which  it  has  been 
in  operation,  incalculable  good  has  been  effected,  particularly  in  causing 
the  establishment  of  schools  where  none  existed  before,  and  where  none 
would  have  existed  but  for  its  provisions.  We  cannot  expect  to  make  it  at 
once  perfect ; but  must  content  ourselves  with  remedies  for  the  most  obvi- 
ous and  important  dcfi'cta  as  they  are  discovered.  From  the  observation  of 
the  committee,  and  from  the  best  information  they  can  obtain,  they  are  j>cr- 
cuaded  that  the  greatest  evils  now  existing  in  the  system  are  the  want  of 
competent  teachers,  and  the  indisposition  of  the  trustees  of  districts  to  in- 
cur the  expense  of  employing  those  who  are  competent  when  they  can  be 
obtained.  It  is  a lamentable  fact  that,  from  a mistaken  economy,  the  cheap- 
est teachers,  whether  male  or  female,  and  generally  the  latter,  are  employed 
in  many  districts  for  three-fourths  of  the  year,  and  a competent  instructor 
is  provided  only  for  one  quarter,  and  sometimes  not  at  all,  during  the  year. 
The  State  is  thus  made  to  contribute  almost  wholly  to  the  support  of 
teachers.  This  is  a perversion  of  the  public  bounty ; and  its  effect  on  the 
children,  who  ought  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of  instruction  during 
the  year,  is  most  disastrous ; for  those  above  five  or  six  years  old  are  thus 
excluded  from  school  three-fourths  of  their  time,  which  must  be  spent  in 
mental  idleness ; and  thus  the  most  precious  time  for  education  is  utterly 
thrown  away.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  authority  to  license  «nd 
employ  teachers  contributes  to  this  result.  Teachers  arc  licensed  by  town 
inspectors,  themselves  generally  and  necessarily  incompetent  to  determine 
upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates,  and  willing  to  sanction  such  as  the 
trustees  feel  able  or  disposed  to  employ.  Tliis  is  essentially  wrong;  and 
the  State,  which  contributes  so  large  a portion  of  the  compensation  of  the 
teacher,  has  a right  to  direct  its  application  in  such  a way  as  to  effect  the 
object  of  procuring  useful  instruction.  Tlie  remedy  must  1«  found  in  the 
organization  of  some  local  board  vested  with  the  authority  of  licensing 
teachers  and  of  revoking  the  license,  and  charged  with  a general  superin- 
tendence of  the  schools  within  the  prescribed  limits.  The  diruinn  of  the 
State  into  eountia  affordta  eonrenient  dietrihution  of  territory  for  thu  jiur/wee  ; 
and  if  it  1)6  made  a condition  of  receiving  the  public  donation,  that  tc.ichcrs 
thus  authorized  shall  have  licen  employed  for  a portion  of  the  year,  it  is  be- 
* lieved  that  the  sure  and  inevitable  consequence  would  be  the  employment 
of  instructors  much  more  competent  than  the  average  of  the  present  teach- 
ers. In  those  counties  where  the  population  is  small  and  scattered,  the 
standard  of  competency  will  necessarily  be  low ; but  it  will  advance  with 
the  means  of  the  districts,  and  with  the  prosperity  and  intelligence  of  the 
counties.  In  other  counties,  where  candi<latcs  were  more  numerous,  the 
qualifications  would  be  higher.  The  teachers  would  become,  emphatically, 
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a profession  ; more  would  devote  themselves  to  it  as  a means  of  livelihood, 
and  would  prepare  themselves  aceordingly.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  first 
efiTorts,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  should  be  made  to  obtain 
able  tcachem. 

“The  next  object  is  to  provide  the  means  of  qualifying  the  necessary 
number  of  teachers.  By  the  report  of  the  Superintendent,  made  in  Janu- 
ary, 1825,  there  were  then  in  this  State  7,643  school  districts.  That,  then,  is 
the  number  of  teachers  now  required ; the  beat  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
duced to  show  that  there  must  always  be  a sufficient  demand  for  those  who 
are  qualified.  It  is  obvious  that  the  suggestion  of  the  Governor  in  his  mes- 
sage, respecting  the  e.stablishmeut  of  an  institution  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  educating  teachers,  will  not  answer  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  It 
UentitUilto  much  weight,  however,  at  a meant  in  eo' junction  with  othert,  to 
effect  the  object.  But  in  the  view  which  the  committee  have  taken,  our 
great  reliance  for  nurterict  of  teachert  must  he  placed  in  our  eolleget  and  acad- 
emiet.  If  they  do  not  answer  this  purpose  they  can  be  of  very  little  use. 
That  they  have  not  hitherto  been  more  extensively  useful  in  that  respect 
is  owing  to  inherent  defects  in  the  system  of  studies  pursued  there.  When 
the  heads  of  our  colleges  are  apprised  of  the  great  want  of  teachers,  which 
it  is  BO  completely  in  their  power  to  relieve,  if  not  to  supply,  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  expect  that  they  will  adopt  a system  by  which  young  men,  whose 
pursuits  do  not  require  a knowledge  of  classics,  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  talent  and  instruction  in  those  institutions  suited  to  their  wants,  without 
being  compelled  also  to  receive  that  which  they  do  not  wont,  and  for 
which  they  have  neither  time  nor  money. 

“ Our  academiei,  also,  have  failed  to  supply  the  want  of  teachers  to  the 
extent  which  was  within  their  power;  although  it  is  acknowledged  that  in 
this  respect  they  have  been  eminently  useful.  But  instead  of  being  incited 
to  such  efforts,  they  are  rather  restrained  by  the  regulation  adopted  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  for  the  distribution  of  the  literary  fund  placed 
at  their  disposal.  The  income  of  that  fund  is  divided  among  the  acad- 
emics in  proportion  to  the  number  of  clattical  students  in  each,  without  ref- 
crenee  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the  highest  and  most  useful  branches  of 
an  English  course.  • * The  committee  arc  not  disposed  to  censure  the 
Regents ; they  have  merely  followed  the  fashion  of  the  times ; and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  are  themselves  alive  to  the  importance  of  extending  the  use- 
fulness of  the  institutions  under  their  care,  by  adapting  them  more  to  the 
wants  of  the  country  and  the  spirit  of  the  age.  But  if  they  should  not  1>e 
willing  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  fund  under  their  control  beyond  classi- 
cal students,  still  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  and  within 
the  means  of  the  State,  to  appropriate  a capital  sum  that  will  yield  a suffi- 
cient income  to  compensate  for  this  incrtuality,  and  to  place  the  English 
students  on  the  same  footing  with  the  others,  and  thus  make  it  the  in- 
terest of  the  academies  to  instruct  them.  And  if  this  bounty  be  distrib- 
uted in  reference  to  the  number  of  persons  instructed  at  an  academy, 
who  shall  have  been  licensed  as  teachers  of  Common  Schools  by  the  pro- 
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per  board,  it  is  believed  the  object  of  obtaining  able  instnictors  will  soon  be 
accomplished. 

“ The  committee  have  not  been  able  to  di-scover  why,  upon  every  prin- 
ciple of  justice  and  of  public  policy,  »em!naries  for  the  eduaition  of  female*  in 
the  higher  hraiiehe*  of  knowledge  should  not  participate,  equally  with  those  for 
the  instruction  of  males,  in  the  public  bounty. 

“ In  connection  with  theie,  the  committee  admit  that  the  establishment  of  a 
teparate  inetitution  for  the  sole  purpoie  of  preparing  teacher*  would  be  a most 
valuable  auxiliary.  * • ♦ They  hesitate  to  recommend  its  adoption  now, 
chiefly  because  the  other  measures  which  they  intend  to  submit,  and  which 
they  conceive  to  be  more  immediately  necessary,  will  involve  as  much  expense 
as  ought  now  to  be  incurred.  But  they  fondly  anticipate  the  time  w hen  the 
means  of  the  State  will  be  commemmrate  with  the  public  spirit  of  its  Legis- 
lature, and  when  such  an  institution  will  be  founded  on  a scale  equal  to  our 
wants  and  our  resources.” 


It  will  be  perceived,  from  these  extracts,  that  the 
statesmanlike  conceptions  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the 
comprehensive  and  perspicacious  intellect  of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, had,  at  this  early  period,  clearly  anticipated  those 
great  measures  for  the  advancement  of  the  Common 
School  system  which  were  long  afterward  adopted,  and, 
in  great  jiart,  through  the  exertions  of  the  latter,  in  his 
official  capacity  as  head  of  the  department.  The  system 
of  county  supervision,  academical  departments  an<l  nor- 
mal schools  for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  and  insti- 
tutions for  the  higher  education  of  female  pupils,  are 
here  distinctly  shadowed  forth,  although  many  years 
were  to  elapse  before  their  practical  realization. 

On  the  14th  of  February,  182G,  Azakiah  C.  Flagg, 
of  the  county  of  Clinton,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  administration  of  the  Common  School 
system  devolved  upon  him,  ex  officio.  Mr.  Flagg  had, 
for  several  years,  ably  represented  his  county  in  the 
Legislature,  where  he  had  di.stinguished  himself  for  his 
ability  and  capacity  as  a political  leailer.  He  was  a man 
of  genial  manners,  shrewd  sense,  and  quick  discernment 
of  character ; of  rigid  and  uncomi)romising  integrity,  and 
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well  adapted,  in  all  respects,  to  secure  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  community  in  the  clearness  of  his  judg- 
ment, the  honesty  of  his  motives,  and  the  rectitude  of 
his  decisions.  At  the  close  of  his  official  term,  ho  was 
promoted  to.  the  office  of  Comptroller,  the  duties  of 
which  ho  continued,  for  many  years,  to  discharge  with 
characteristic  ability  and  fidelity,  and  from  whence  ho 
was  transferred  to  a similar  department  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  still  continues  to  reside,  at  a ripe 
old  age,  not  indeed  exempt  from  some  of  the  severe  “ills 
which  life  is  heir  to,”  but  honored,  resjiactod,  and  beloved 
by  all  who  know  him.  His  hearty,  ringing,  cheerful  laugh; 
his  inexhaustible  fund  of  anecdote  and  happy  repartee ; 
and  his  stem  and  inexorable  rebuke  of  every  siHJcies  of 
public  extravagance,  dishonesty,  or  fraud,  will  long  be 
remembered  in  the  halls  and  corridors  of  the  capital  and 
the  metropolis. 

His  first  annual  report,  as  Sui>erintendeut,  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  on  the  13th  of  March,  showing 
a gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of  school  districts 
and  of  pupils.  He  fully  concurred  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Governor  and  the  Literature  Committee  of 
the  Senate  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
greater  facilities  for  the  preparation  and  instruction^  of 
teachers,  and  offering  additional  inducements  for  their 
employment  in  the  several  districts. 

In  January,  of  this  year,  the  title  of  the  “Free  School 
Society  of  the  City  of  New  York  ” was  changed  by  the 
Legislature,  on  the  application  of  the  trustees,  to  that  of 
“The  Public  School  Society;”  and  permission  given  to 
receive  pupils  at  low  rates  of  payment,  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  two  dollars  per  quarter,  according  to  the  stud- 
ies pursued— tuition  having  previously  been  wholly  free. 
The  act  went  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  !May,  and  three 
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new  Kehools — Xos.  7,  8,  and  9 — were  opened  before  the 
close  of  the  year,  and  the  course  of  study  remodeled  and 
extended  to  higher  branches.  The  Laucasterian  or  moni- 
torial system  of  instruction  was  strictly  adhered  to;  and 
an  application  to  the  trustees  for  the  appointment  of  an 
assistant  teacher  in  the  resi>ective  schools  indignantly 
rejected,  as  “abandoning  the  ^mnciple  of  the  beautiful 
system”  so  productive  hitherto  of  beuetlcial  results.  Two 
additional  and  permanent  monitors  were,  however,  as- 
signed to  each  department,  with  a small  salary : and  so 
unpopular  was  th<3  “pay  system,”  and  so  difficult  of  exe- 
cution, from  the  refusal  of  parents  to  pay  or  to  send 
their  children  to  the  schools — nearly  one-third  of  the  at- 
tendance having  fallen  off — that  the  trustees  were  com- 
pelled, at  first,  to  reduce  the  rates  one-half,  and  soon 
afterward,  in  183'2,  to  abandon  them  entirely,  and  de- 
claim the  schools  thenceforward  wholly  free — a character 
they  have  ever  since  maintained. 

Gov.  Clistox,  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1827, 
again  reverted  to  the  subject  of  education  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

“ The  great  bulwark  of  Republican  Government  is  the  cultivation  of  edu- 
cation ; for  the  right  of  suffrage  can  not  be  exercised  in  a salutary  manuer 
without  intelligence.  We  may  safely  estimate  the  number  of  our  Common 
Scheols  at  8,000 ; the  number  of  children  taught  during  the  last  year,  for  an 
average  period  of  eight  months,  at  480,000 ; and  the  sum  expended  in  edu- 
cation at  $200,000.  It  is,  however,  too  palpable  that  our  system  is  sur- 
rounded by  imperfectious  which  demand  the  wi.se  consideration  and  improv- 
ing interposition  of  the  Legislature.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  provision 
made  for  the  education  of  competent  instructors.  Of  the  eight  thousand 
now  employed  in  this  State,  too  many  are  destitute  of  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, and  perhaps  no  considerable  number  are  able  to  teach  beyond  rudi- 
mental  instruction.  Perhajts  one-fourth  of  our  population  is  annually  in- 
structed in  our  Common  Schools;  and  ought  the  minds  and  the  morals  of  the 
riiing,  and  perhaps  the  destinies  of  all  future,  generations  to  be  entrusted  to  the 
guardianship  of  incompetence  ? The  scale  of  instruction  must  be  elevated  ; 
the  standard  of  education  ought  to  be  raised;  and  a central  school,  on  the 
monitorial  plan,  ought  to  be  established  in  each  county,  for  the  education  of 
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teachers,  and  as  exemplars  for  other  momentous  purposes  connected  uitli 
the  improvement  of  the  human  mind.  Small  and  tuitabU  aillreiions  of  book) 
and  fiiajit  attaebfd  to  our  common  achooh,  and  periodical  ejnminatioiu  to  teat  the 
proficiency  of  the  tchohirt  and  mcritt  of  the  teachers,  are  worthy  of  attention. 
When  it  is  understood  that  objects  of  this  description  enter  into  the  very 
formation  of  our  characters,  control  our  destinies  through  life,  protect  the 
ffeedom  and  advance  the  glory  of  our  country ; and  when  it  is  considered 
that  seminaries  for  general  education  arc  cither  not  provided  in  the  Old 
World,  or  but  imperfectly  supplied  by  charity  and  Sunday  schools,  and  that 
this  is  the  appropriate  soil  of  liberty  and  education — let  it  be  our  pride,  as  it 
is  our  duty,  to  spare  no  exertion  and  to  shrink  from  no  expense  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a cause  consecrated  by  religion  and  enjoined  by  patriotism ; nor 
let  us  bo  regardless  of  ample  encouragement  of  the  higher  institutions  de- 
vot«I  to  literature  and  science.  Independently  of  their  intrinsic  merits  and 
their  diffusive  and  enduring  benefits  in  reference  to  their  appropriate  objects, 
they  have,  in  a special  manner,  a most  auspicious  influence  on  all  subordinate 
institutions.  They  give  to  society  men  of  improved  and  enlarged  minds, 
who,  feeling  the  importance  of  information  in  their  own  experience,  will 
naturally  cherish  an  ardent  desire  to  extend  its  blessings.  Science  delights 
in  expansion  as  well  as  in  concentration  ; anil,  after  having  flourished  within 
the  precincts  of  academies  and  universities,  will  spread  it.sclf  over  the  land, 
enlightening  society  and  ameliorating  the  condition  of  man.  The  more  ele- 
vated the  tree  of  knowledge,  and  the  more  expanded  its  branches,  the  greater 
will  be  its  trunk  and  the  deeper  its  root.” 


Mr.  Flagg,  in  his  annual  report,  as  Superintendent, 
for  this  year,  suggested  that  “the  system  of  inspection 
might  be  improved  by  the  appointment  of  competent 
persons  to  visit  the  schools  of  a county  or  a larger  dis- 
trict, to  investigate  the  mode  of  instruction,  the  quali- 
fications of  teachers,  and  the  application  of  the  public 
money,  and  to  inquire  into  all  the  operations  of  the 
school  system.  Such  inspectors  would  aid  the  schools 
^ly  their  advice,  and  add  to  the  stock  of  intelligence 
on  the  subject  of  education,  by  collecting  information 
in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  conducted ; and  these  inspec- 
tions would  be  the  means  of  more  effectually  ascer- 
taining tvhat  the  Common  Schools  now  effect,  and 
what  they  may  bo  made  to  accomplish,”  He  recom- 
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mends  also  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the  several 
counties  for  the  education  of  teachers,  the  gradual 
introduction  throughout  the  schools  of  the  State  of 
the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  the  improvement  of 
the  system  of  female  education,  and  the  judicious  selec- 
tion, by  State  authority,  of  suitable  text-books  for  the 
several  schools.  “The  course  of  instruction  in  the 
Common  Schools,”  ho  observe.s,  ought  to  be  adapted  to 
the  business  of  life,  and  to  the  actual  duties  which  may 
derolvc  upon  the  iwrson  instructed.  In  a government 
where  every  citizen  has  a voice  in  deciding  the  most 
important  questions,  it  is  not  only  necessiiry  that  everj' 

I>erson  should  be  able  to  read  and  ^vrite,  but  that  he 
should  bo  well  instructed  in  the  rights,  i)rivilege.s,  aud 
duties  of  a citizen.  Ixstructiox  should  ue  co-bx- 

TEXSIVE  WITH  UXIVEUSAL  8UFFRAOE.’ 

An  additional  sum  of  8100,000  was  this  year  ai)por- 
tioned  by  the  Superintendent  among  the  several  school  * 

districts,  in  accordance  with  an  appropriation  made  by 
the  Legislature  of  182C. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Mr.  Spekcer,  from  the 
Literature  Committee  of  the  Senate,  reported  a bill  “to 
provide  permanent  funds  for  the  annual  apj)ropriation 
to  Common  Schools,  to  increase  the  literature  fund,  and 
to  i)romotc  the  education  of  teachers,”  which,  with 
some  slight  amendments,  was  passed  into  a law  on  the 
13th  of  April  following.  This  Act  transferred  from  the 
general  fund  to  the  Common  School  Fund  the  balance 
due  on  the  loan  of  1786,  together  with  8100,000  of  the 
bank  stock  belonging  to  the  State ; and  to  the  litera- 
ture fund,  from  the  canal  fund,  the  sum  of  8150,000, 
the  income  of  which,  together  with  that  of  the  $05,000 
previously  belonging  to  the  fund,  was  required  to  Ije 
annually  distributed  by  the  Kegents  of  the  University 
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among  the  incorporated  aca<lemies  and  seminaries  of 
the  State,  other  than  colleges,  in  j)roportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  instnicted  in  each  for  six  months 
during  the  preceding  year,  “who  shall  have  ijursued 
classical  studies,  or  the  higher  branches  of  English  edu- 
cation, or  both.”  Accompanying  the  bill  was  an  able 
'reiiort,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken, 
indicative  of  the  views  of  the  committee  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  suitable  education  of  teachers : 

“ In  vain  will  you  have  established  a system  of  instruction — in  vain  will 
you  appropriate  money  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor,  if  you  do  not 
provide  persons  competent  to  execute  your  system,  and  to  teach  the  pupils 
collected  in  the  schools.  The  message  of  the  Governor  and  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  concur  in  pressing  this  subject  upon  our  attention  with 
the  most  anxious  solicitude ; and  every  citizen  who  has  paid  attention  to  it, 
and  become  acquainted  practically  with  the  situation  of  our  schools,  knows 
that  the  incompetency  of  the  great  moss  of  teachers  is  a radical  defect  which 
impedes  the  whole  system,  frustrates  the  benevolent  design  of  the  Legislature 
and  defeats  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  disseminating 
the  blessings  of  education.  There  are  8,114  organized  school  districts  in 
the  State;  and  if  there  be  added  the  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
Albany,  Troy,  and  Hudson,  not  included  in  the  returns,  and  the  private 
schools  which  are  established  in  almost  every  county,  wo  shall  be  justified  in 
estimating  the  number  of  teachers  required  to  carry  on  the  business  of  in- 
struction at  not  far  from  ten  thousand.  From  what  sources  can  this  supply 
of  teachers  bo  obtained  ? and  how  can  the  great  body  of  this  multitude  be 
rendered  competent  to  their  stations!  In  a free  government,  resting  upon 
the  intelligence  of  its  citizens,  these  questions  arc  of  vital  importance. 

“The  Governor  has  recommended  the  establishment  of  central  schools, 
upon  the  monitorial  plan,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  From  the  best  con- 
sideration the  committee  have  been  able  to  bestow  upon  the  subject,  and  from 
all  the  information  they  can  collect,  a doubt  it  entertained  whether  the  monito- 
rial plan  it  adapted  to  mall  eehoole  in  the  country,  or  to  the  higher  branehee  of 
education.  The  means  of  instruction  in  the  ordinary  mode  must  be  pro- 
vided. The  colleges  and  academies  ought  to  furnish  competent  instructors ; 
and,  indeed,  to  them  we  arc  indebted,  but  chiefly  to  the  academics,  for  the 
qualified  instructors  now  employed.  While  academics  are  instituted,  and  by 
proper  encouragement  may  supply  our  wants,  the  committee  would  doubt 
the  policy  of  establishing  central  schools  in  their  vicinity,  which  would 
necessarily  divert  from  them  much  of  their  present  support.” 

After  referring  to  tbe  location  of  the  several  acad- 
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eniies  in  diiferent  sections  of  the  State,  and  tlieir 
consequent  capability  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the 
community — few  portions  of  the  State  not  being  ade- 
quately suijplied  with  these  institution.s,  provide<l  they 
were  properly  supported  and  encouraged — the  report 
proceeds  to  specify  the  propose<l  alteration  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  literature  fund,  the  object  being  “ to 
promote  the  education  of  youn^  men  in  these  studies  which 
will  prepare  them  for  the  business  of  instruction,  Avhich 
it  is  hoped  may  be  accomplished  to  some  extent  by 
offering  inducements  to  the  trustees  of  academies  to 
(•ducate  pupils  of  that  description ; ” and  concludes 
with  the  following  eloiinent  and  powerful  appeal : 

“These  are  the  considerations  which  Imve  guided  the  committee  in  pre- 
paring the  l>ill  now  presented.  They  hawe  only  further  to  say,  that  if  any 
confiilcncc  can  be  reposed  in  the  oiBeial  communications  of  those  officers  of 
the  Government  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  the  Legislature  information  on  this 
subject — if  the  concurring  testimony  of  all  who  have  spoken  or  written  con- 
cerning it  can  be  relied  upon,  there  is  a radical,  deep,  and  extensive  defect 
in  our  Common  School  system,  which  deprives  it  of  much  of  its  value ; and 
that  defect  consists  in  the  want  of  competent  instructors.  From  six  to  ten 
years  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  human  life — of  that  very  period  when 
instruction  is  most  easily  imparted,  and  most  firmly  retained — is  absolutely 
wasted  and  thrown  away.  Every  one  in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject knows  that  a boy  under  proper  instruction  can  and  ought  to  know  ns 
much  at  seven  or  eight  years  old  as  he  acquires  under  the  present  system  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen.  Having  undertaken  a system  of  public  instruction,  it  is 
the  solemn  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  make  that  system  as  perfect  ns  possi- 
ble. We  have  no  right  to  trifle  with  the  funds  of  our  constituents,  by  apply- 
ing them  in  a mode  which  fails  to  attain  the  intended  object.  ComjitUnt 
teacJiera  of  Common  School)  mint  be  prorUled ; the  academies  of  the  State 
furnish  the  means  of  making  that  provision.  There  arc  funds  which  may 
be  safely  and  properly  applied  to  that  object;  and  if  there  were  none,  a more 
just,  patriotic,  and,  in  its  true  sense,  popular  reason  for  taxation  cannot  be 
urged.  Let  us  aid  the  efforts  of  meritorious  citizens,  who  have  devoted  large 
portions  of  their  means  to  the  rearing  of  academies ; let  us  reward  them,  by 
giving  success  to  their  efforts ; let  us  sustain  seminaries  that  arc  falling  into 
decay;  let  us  revive  the  drooping,  and  animate  the  prosperous, by  the  cheer- 
ing rays  of  public  beneficence ; and  thus  let  us  provide  nurseries  for  the 
education  of  our  children,  and  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  who  wilt 
expand,  and  widen,  and  deepen  the  great  stream  of  education,  until  it  shall 
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reach  our  remotest  borders,  and  prepare  our  |)03tcrity  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  their  country  1 ” 

Governor  Clinton,  in  his  last  message,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session  of  1828 — one  month  only  preceding 
his  death — again  directs  the  attention  of  the  I.«gisla- 
ture  to  his  favorite  theme,  with  a perceptible  tone  of 
melancholy  disappointment : 

“That  part  of  the  Revised  Laws  relative  to  Common  Schools  is  operative 
on  this  day,  and  presents  the  system  in  an  intelligible  shape,  but  without 
those  improvements  which  are  requisite  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction,  to 
enlarge  its  objects,  and  to  elevate  the  talents  and  quali6cationsof  the  teachers. 

It  is  understood  that  Massachusetts  has  provided  for  these  important  cases; 
but  whether  the  experiment  has  as  yet  been  attended  with  promising  results 
is  not  distinctly  known.  It  may,  however,  l>c  taken  for  granted  that  the 
education  of  the  body  of  the  people  can  never  attain  the  requisite  perfection 
without  competent  instructors,  well  acquainted  with  the  outlines  of  litera- 
ture and  the  elements  of  science.  And  after  the  scale  of  education  is  elevated 
in  Common  Schools,  more  exalted  improvements  ought  to  be  engrafted  into 
academical  studies,  and  proceed  in  a corre3]>ondent  and  progressive  ascent 
to  our  colleges. 

“ In  the  mean  time,  I consider  it  my  doty  to  recommend  a law  anthoriz- 
ing  the  supervisors  of  each  county  to  raise  a sum  not  exceeding  two  thousand 
dollars,  provided  the  same  sum  is  subscriixtd  by  individuals,  for  the  erection 
of  a suitable  edifice  for  a Monitorial  High  School  in  the  county  town.  I can 
conceive  of  no  reasonable  objection  to  the  adoption  of  a measure  so  well  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  character  of  our  schoolmasters,  and  to  double  the  powers  « 
of  our  artisans,  by  giving  tliem  a scientific  education.” 

Carrying  our  reflections  bjick  over  a period  embrac- 
ing nearly  a (jnarter  of  a century  ; viewing  this  great 
and  good  man  as  the  leading  spirit  in  the  organization 
and  establishment  of  the  now  magnificent  system  of 
free  public  school  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York ; 
tracing  his  deep  interest  in  its  earliest  efforts  and  in 
the  Lancasterian  method  of  instruction,  in  the  transcend- 
ent value  and  importance  of  which  his  powerful  intel- 
lect never  for  a moment  wavered ; following  him  in  his 
long  e.veeutive  career  as  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State,  the  successful  founder  and  executor  of  a vast 
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system  of  iiiteruul  improvements,  tlie  wonder  and 
admiration  of  the  civilized  world,  and  yet  finding  time 
for  the  encouragement  and  building  up,  step  by  step, 
of  a still  greater  work — that  of  the  education  of  a 
whole  people ; listening  to  his  eloquent  api>eals  and 
studying  his  masterly  address(!s  and  messages,  covering 
almost  the  entire  ground  of  modern  civilization  and 
l)olitical  statesmanship— where  shall  wo  find  a nobler 
theme  for  eulogy,  admiration,  reverence,  and  high 
regard  than  the  illustrious  Clinton?  Truly  and  most 
emphatically  may  it  be  said  of  him 

“Nothing  can  cover  his  high  fame  but  heaven; 

No  pyramid  set  off  his  memories 

But  the  eternal  substance  of  his  greatness  I ” 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  children  under  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  schools  of  the  State  during  the  year 
1820  was  441,856,  l>eing  an  increase  of  10,225  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  of  upwards  of  300,000  over  the 
attendance  of  1810.  The  aggregate  amount  of  public 
• money  received  and  expended  by  ^he  several  districts 
in  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  duly  qualified  teachers 
was  8222,995.77 ; of  which  8100,000  was  paid  from  the 
State  treasurj',  8110,542.32  raised  by  tax  upon  the 
several  towns,  and  812,453.45  from  the  proceeds  of 
^ Gospel  and  school  lots  and  other  local  funds.  The  pro- 
ductive capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund  had  lieen 
increased  during  the  year  by  the  sum  of  8256,121.50,  by 
various  transfers  from  other  State  funds  and  by  the 
avails  of  the  .sales  of  State  lauds  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.  The  Superintendent  recommended  the  fur- 
ui.shing  of  additional  facilities  for  Common  School 
instruction  to  children  engageil  in  manufacturing  estab- 
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lisbinents,  by  tbe  annual  appropriation  for  tbeir  benefit 
of  a share  of  tbe  public  ^ney,  according  to  tbe  num- 
ber of  cliildren  instructed  therein. 

During  tbe  ensuing  year,  over  twenty-six  thousand 
pupils  were  added  to  the  Common  Schools ; and  the 
report  for  1830  showed  a further  increase  of  about 
twelve  thousand.  Tbe  Superintendent  adverts  to  tbe 
“serious  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  competent  teachers 
as  tbe  great  obstacle  which  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
before  we  can  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish  the 
great  results  and  confer  the  endiu-ing  benefits  which 
were  anticijjated  by  those  who  founded  and  those  who 
fostered  our  system  of  Common  School  instruction.” 
He  alludes  with  characteristic  practical  shrewdness  to 
the  inefficiency  of  the  remedy  proposed  for  this  per- 
vading evil,  in  the  absence  of  a proper  spirit  of  lib- 
erality on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective 
districts  themselves.  “ Those  who  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  subject  of  giving  a higher  character  to 
the  Common  Schools  in  this  and  other  States,”  he  ob- 
serves, “have  recommended  the  establishment  of  semi- 
naries for  the  exclusive  education  of  teachers.  This 
would  serve  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  who 
would  bo  qualified  to  teach ; but  after  being  thus 
qualified,  at  the  public  oxpeuse,  what  guaranty  would 
there  be  that  such  persons  would  follow  the  business  of 
teaching,  unless  they  could  be  as  liberally  compensated 
in  a district  school  as  in  other  pursuits  of  life?  If  the 
inhabitants  of  the  district  were  resolved  to  have  none 
other  than  teachers  of  the  highest  grade,  and  would 
pay  the  highest  premium  for  talent,  our  aciwlemies  and 
high  schools  would  be  thronged  by  persons  fitting 
themselves  for  the  business  of  teaching;  and  all  these 
institutions  would  practically  becoine  schools  for  the 
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education  of  teachers.  If  the  districts  could  be  induced 
to  give  an  adequate  compeiifUtion  and  constant  employ- 
ment to  flrst^rate  instructors,  then  it  would  be  emi- 
nently useful  to  establish  seminaries  for  the  special 
purpose  of  training  persons  as  professional  instructors. 

* * * Jf  the  intelligent  fanners  in  the  districts^  would  employ 
a small  share  of  their  attention  and  practical  common  sense 
on  this  subject,  a revolution  in  the  character  of  the  schools 
would  soon  be  effected."  In  regard  to  the  multiplicity  of 
text-books  in  use  in  the  several  schools,  he  is  of  opin- 
ion that  the  proposed  designation  of  any  jjarticnlar 
work  or  series,  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  would  be 
injudicious  and  unwise.  “Great  improvements,”  he 
observes,  “are  constantly  going  on  in  the  character  of 
school  books ; the  greatest  experience  and  much  of  the 
best  talent  of  the  country  are  enlisted  in  this  business  ; 
and  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  constantly  giving* 
them  new  claims  to  the  approbation  of  the  public. 
The  adoption  of  a particular  book  would  amount  to  a 
prohibition  upon  all  Improvements  and  subject  the 
inhabitants  to  a loss  of  the  prohibited  books  on  hand. 
The  interests  of  the  Common  Schools  may  be  seriously  injured 
and  cannot  be  essentiaUy  benefited  by  the  adoption  by  law  of 
any  book  or  set  of  books.”  * He  adds,  however,  “ A 
society  has  been  established  in  England  for  the  purpose 
of  imparting  useful  information  to  all  classes  of  com- 
immity,  particularly  to  such  as  are  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  experienced  teachers.  To  etfect  this 
object,  treatises  on  the  various  sciences,  and  books  of 
practical  utility,  have  been  published  at  such  moderate 
prices  as  to  bring  them  within  the  reach  of  all  cla.sses. 
A small  sum  applied  to  the  publication  and  distribu- 

* See  also  Assembly  Document  for  1880,  No.  431,  Vol.  4.  Report  of 
Common  School  Committee. 
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tion  among  the  .several  school  districts,  of  similar 
works,  would  have  the  most  favorable  influence.”  The 
e.stablishment  of  school  district  libraries  at  a subse- 
quent period  proved  a more  effectual  realization  of  this 
idea  than  the  plan  here  indicated. 

A memorial  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  during 
its  session  of  this  year  from  a committee  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Ttochester,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Penny, 
and  ^Icssrs.  Comstock,  Brown,  Ward  and  Norton,  ask- 
ing for  the  establi.shment  of  a State  seminary  for  the 
education  of  teachers,  and  a central  high  school  in 
each  town,  with  an  effective  general  and  local  suiier- 
vision  throughout  the  State.  This  document  was  a 
very  elalmrate  and  able  exposition  of  the  soundest 
theories  and  practical  details  of  elementary  public 
instruction,  and  exerted  a powerful  influence  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education  through- 
out the  State  to  the  whole  subject,  and  in  preparing 
the  public  mind  for  future  reforms  iu  the  system. 
It  clearly  indicated  the  direction  in  which  the  current 
of  popular  opinion  was  setting  ; shadowed  out  the 
principal  improvements  and  prominent  measures  which 
were  afterward  adopted  ; recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  three  or  more  State  normal  schools  for  the 
education  and  preparation  of  teachers ; the  organization 
of  cmitral  high  schools  of  the  most  approved  stand- 
ard of  excellence,  so  connected  with  all  the  others  in 
each  town  as  to  exert  the  most  salutary  and  benefi- 
cial influence  upon  the  general  interests  of  education, 
and  to  aid  in  the  preparation  of  well-qualified  teach- 
ers ; and  the  organization  of  such  a system  of  coun- 
ty and  town  sui>ervision,  iu  relation  to  and  connec- 
tion with  that  of  the  State,  as  should  bind  together 
the  entire  system  in  one  harmonious  whole,  and  infuse 
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new  life,  activity  and  energj'  in  all  its  parts.*  Owing 
to  the  condition  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  at  this 
period,  insuperable  objections  existed  to  the  ado])tlon 
of  the  comprehensive  plan  indicated  by  tlie  memorial- 
ists ; and  it  wa.s  reserved  for  a no  very  distant  i)eriod 
to  carry  out  their  well-considered  and  timely  sngges-  , 
tions. 

Governor  Turoop,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  1831,  briefly  alluded  to  this  great  interest 
of  the  State  in  the  following  terms : “ There  is  no 

one  of  our  public  institutions  of  more  importance  or 
which  has  better  fulfilled  public  expectation  than  that 
providing  for  instruction  in  'Common  Schools.  Its  im- 
perfections may  receive  some  correction  from  legisla- 
tion, yet  more  is  to  bo  hoped  from  individual  exer- 
tions to  carry  the  design  of  the  Legislature  into  cfl'eet 
within  the  several  districts.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  showed 
an  additional  increase  of  upwards  of  19,000  in  the 
number  of  jmpils  in  the  several  schools  over  the  pre- 
ceding years,  making  the  entire  number  under  instruc- 
tion in  8,0.30  out -of  9,000  districts  about  500,000,  a 
number  considerably  exceeding  that  of  all  the  chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  residing  in 
the  districts.  The  amount  of  iniblic  money  received 
and  expended  was  $239,713,  which,  iu  adtlitiou  to  the 
sum  contributed  on  rate-bills,  $340,807,  amounted  to 
$580,520  paid  for  teachers’  wages  alone.  The  average 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  ptii)ils  during  the  past 
eleven  years  was  twenty  tlumsand.  The  productive  capi- 
tal of  the  School  Fund  amounted,  at  this  period,  to 
$1,090,743.00.  After  a full  review  of  the  various  plans 
proposed  for  the  education  of  teachers,  the  Superintcud- 
* Legislative  Documents,  1830,  Vol.  4.  Ito.  307. 
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ent  recommends  the  conversion  of  the  several  acade- 
mies, equal  in  number,  at  that  time,  to  the  counties  of 
the  State,  into  seminaries  for  that  imrpose.  “ The  State 
has  done  much  for  these  institutions,”  he  says,  “and 
something  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  the  Common  Schools 
may  reasonably  be  expected  from  them ; and  if  the  re- 
quired information  to  fit  a person  for  teaching  can  be  ob- 
tained in  them,  sound  policy  and  good  economy  are  in 
favor  of  relying  upon  them  for  this  pnrpose.” 

On  the  ‘question  how  far  the  expenses  of  supporting 
and  maintaining  the  Common  Schools,  and  supplying 
them  with  competent  teachers,  may  advantageously  bo 
pro\ided  from  the  public  treasury,  and  to  what  extent 
they  may  safely  and  successfully  be  committed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  districts,  Mr.  Flagg  com- 
Iiares  the  operation  of  our  system  in  this  respect 
with  those  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  and  other  States,  in  the  two  latter 
of  which  the  public  funds  were  exclusively  appropri- 
ated for  the  benefit  of  indigent  children,  while  in 
Connecticut  they  were  lavished  in  indiscriminate  pro- 
fusion for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  all  classes ; and 
observes : “ Our  system  is  well  calculated  to  awaken 

the  attention  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  concerns  «of 
the  district  school.  The  power  given  to  district  meet- 
ings to  levy  a tax,  to  a limited  extent,  upon  the 
l)roperty  of  the  district,  excites  a direct  interest  with 
all  the  taxable  inhabitants  to  attend  the  district  meet- 
ings, whether  they  have  children  requiring  school  ac- 
commodations or  not.  The  wealthy  are  thus  i)rouipted 
to  act  as  trustees,  and  to  watch  over  the  comrerns 
of  the  district,  in'  order  to  see  that  its  atlairs  are 
conducted  with  care  and  economy ; and  much  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  district  is  put  in  rc(iuisition  by  the 
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l)ccuTlarity  of  our  i)lan,  which  might  be  wholly  lost,  if 
the  whole  expense  of  the  tuition  was  provided  bj'  a 
State  fund.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  amount  dis- 
tributed from  our  fimd  is  too  small,  and  that  an  in- 
crease of  the  fund  would  of  itself  raise  the  standard 
of  the  Common  School ; but  such  an  increase  would  he 
much  more  likely  to  decrease  the  contrih^ltions  of  individu- 
als thfin  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education.”  A 
careful  comparison  of  the  official  returns  at  this  i)criod 
with  those  of  from  ten  to  twenty  years  later* vindicated 
the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  in  this  respect — 
showing  a falling  off  in  the  contributions  of  the  in- 
habitants to  the  amount  of  over  8250,000,  less  than  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  increase. 

With  reference  to  the  i)roposed  uniformity  of  text- 
books, in  the  several  schools,  the  Superintendent  re- 
marks : 


“No  man  or  set  of  men  could  make  out  a list  of  class-books  for  the  in- 
struction of  half  a million  of  scholars  which  would  give  general  satisfac- 
tion ; and  there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  experiment  to  produce 
uniformity  would  do  more  harm  than  it  promises  to  do  good.  In  view  of 
all  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  subject,  the  Superintendent  believes 
that  it  is  best  to  leave  the  selection  of  class-books  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  districts  and  towns.” 

The  immense  importance  of  elevating  the  standard  of  education  in  the 
Common  Schools,”  the  Superintendent  observes  in  conclusion,  “ is  strongly 
enforced  by  the  fact  that  to  every  ten  persons  receiving  Instruction  in  the 
higher  schools  there  arc  at  least  five  hundred  dependent  upon  the  Common 
Schools  for  their  education.  In  urging  the  importance  of  the  latter,  it  is 
not  designed  to  depreciate  the  great  utility  of  the  former.  In  the  discus- 
sions on  the  subject  of  popular  education,  it  has,  in  some  cases,  been  urged 
that  academics  and  high  schools  were  injurious  to  the  Common  Schools 
by  withdrawing  from  their  aid  the  patronage  and  care  of  those  who  are 
able  to  send  to  the  former  schools.  There  is  nothing  in  our  experience 
which  should  enable  us  to  look  with  disfavor  upon  the  higher  institutions ; 
and  the  patriot  and  philanthropist  in  estimating  the  means  which  arc  to  con- 
tribute to  the  perpetuity  of  our  happy  form  of  government  teiU  regard  all 
our  tehooh  and  teminaries  as  parts  of  the  same  useful  and  valuable  system,  from 
the  university  to  the  infant  school." 
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In  liis  report  for  1832,  Mr.  Flagg  again  institutes  a 
compiirison  between  our  system  of  public  instruction 
and  those  of  the  Eastern  States  : 

“The  school  system  of  New  York,”  he  obserres,  “has  been  formed  by 
combining  the  advantages  of  the  different  plans  of  supporting  Common 
Schools  which  prevail  in  the  New  England  States.  Connecticut  has  a large 
fund  which  produces  nearly  or  quite  the  whole  amount  paid  for  teachers’ 
wages,  and  has  no  local  tax.  Massachusetts  and  Maine  have  no  public  fund, 
and  the  wages  of  teachers  are  provitled  by  a town  tax.  Our  system  hap- 
pily combines  the  principles  of  a Slate  fund  and  a town  tax.  Enough  is  ap- 
portioned  from  the  State  treasury  to  invite  and  encourage  the  co-operation 
of  the  districts  and  towns,  and  not  so  much  as  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to 
believe  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  hire  a teacher  to  absorb 
the  public  money.  The  tax  authorized  upon  the  property  of  the  town  and 
district  has  a most  salutary  effect  in  awakening  the  attention  of  the  inhab- 
itants to  the  concerns  of  the  Common  Schools.  The  power  of  district  meet- 
ings to  raise  money  by  tax  induces  the  inhabitants  to  attend  the  meetings  and 
to  overlook  the  interests  and  proceeeiings  of  the  district,  when  if  the  whole 
expense  was  provided  by  a State  fund,  they  would  allow  the  trustees  to  receive 
and  expend  the  money,  as  if  it  was  a matter  which  did  not  interest  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  Whatever  differences  of 
opinion  may  exist  os  to  the  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  expense  of  giv- 
ing instruction  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  the  success  which  has  at- 
tended our  system  warrants  the  conclusion  that  a public  fund  may  be  made 
eminently  useful  in  organizing  a system  of  universal  instruction.’’ 

In  relation  to  the  “ vexed  question  ” of  text-books, 
the  Suiicrintendent  renew.s  the  expression  of  bis  opinion, 
that  “ the  adoption  of  a particular  set  of  text-books 
could  be  of  no  advantage  except  to  the  favored  authors 
to  whom  the  monopoly  of  supplying  the  scholars  should 
be  given.  Toward  all  other  authors  who  have  devoted 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  preparation  of  books,  as 
well  as  publishers  who  have  embarked  their  fortune  in 
particular  works,  it  would  operate  proscriptively  and 
with  manifest  injustice.”  • 

From  the  last  annual  report  of  Jlr.  Flagg,  embracing 
the  operations  of  the  year  1831,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  school  districts  was  9,G00,  aud  the  number  of 
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children  instructed  494,059.  He  again  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legi.slature  to  the  expediency  of  making 
some  suitable  provision  for  the  education  of  the  ehil- 
dien  in  the  Aarious  manufactories  in  the  State.  “ The 
policy  of  all  our  laws,”  he  observes,  “ is  to  secure  a good 
Common  School  etlucatioii  to  every  child  in  the  State  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  children  who  arc  employed  in 
the  manufactories,  as  to  their  means  of  instruction, 
ought  to  be  carefully  inquired  into  and  j)rovided  for. 
The  ditlusion  of  education  among  all  classes  of  our 
l)opulation  is  deemed  of  such  vital  importance  to  the 
])rcservation  of  our  free  institutions,  that  if  the  ob- 
ligations which  rest  upon  every  good  citizen  in  this 
particular  are  disregarded,  the  persons  having  the  cu.s- 
tody  of  such  children  ought  to  be  visited  with  sueh  dis- 
abilities as  will  induce  them  from  interest,  if  not  from 
principle,  to  cau.se  the  children  to  be  instructed  at 
least  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Intelligence 
h.as  been  regarded  as  the  vital  principle  of  a free  gov- 
erment ; and  every  parent,  guardian  or  master  who  neg- 
lects or  refuses  to  give  the  children  under  his  charge  the 
advantages  of  a Common  School  cducettion — particularly  in 
cases  where  tlte  instruction  is  offered  “ without  money  and 
without  price” — is  as  much  an  offender  against  the  State 
as  the  man  who  refuses  to  perform  any  other  duty  which  is 
deemed  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  lihertiM.”  A 
generous  and  noble  sentiment ! — admitting  of  a more 
extended  application  than  the  one  for  which  it  was 
more  particularly  designed.  I regret  to  have  been  un- 
able to  find  any  legislative  response  to  this  philan- 
thropic appeal. 

Ill  reviewing  the  administration  of  the  Common 
School  system,  by  Mr.  Flagg,  during  a period  of 
seven  years,  extending  from  1S2G  to  1833,  it  is  im- 
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poSsihle  to  withhold  the  meed  of  high  approhiition 
for  the  emiuent  servicc.s  rendered  by  him  at  a mo.st 
critical  period  of  its  history.  Under  hi.s  ansi)i(res,  the 
number  of  school  districts  had  increased  from  7,773  to 
9,  GOO,  the  number  of  children  instructed  from  4‘2.'>,58G 
to  nearly  495,000 — a number  almost  equal  to  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  sixteen  yciirs — and  the  amount  of  public  money 
a])plicable  to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages  from 
8182,790  to  8305,582.78.  The  external  oi'gauization  and 
internal  details  of  the  .system  in  alt  its  parts  were 
carefully  watched  over  and  protected ; complicated 
questions  of  law  arising  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  growing  out  of  its  local  admiuistration  prompt- 
ly adjudicated  ui)on  and  settled;  important  and  varied 
propositions,  for  its  modification,  improvement,  and 
extension  examined  and  discussed,  with  that  ]>rac- 
tical  candor,  shrewdnes.s,  and  clear  common  sense  which 
so  peculiarly  distinguished  his  well-balanced  mind  ; and 
tho.se  equitable  and  legal  lu-inciples  established  which 
constituted  the  basis  upon  which  his  successors  were 
enabled  to  build  ui>  a series  of  Judicial  decisions  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  extent  of  the  sy.stem  in  its 
application  to  the  numerous  and  perplexing  details  con- 
stantlj'  requiring  explanation  and  settlement.  While 
steadfastly  setting  his  face  against  the  establishment  of 
State  seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  the 
adoption  of  a uniform  series  of  text-books,  and  utterly 
failing  to  grasp  the  conception  of  free  schools  sui>- 
ported  by  general  taxation,  he  is  nevertheless  entitled 
to  a prominent  place  in  the  list  of  public  benefactors 
to  the  rising  generation. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  again  to  revert  to  the 
progress  of  the  Public  School  system  in  the  city  of 
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New  York.  The  Lanca.sterian  or  monitorial  method'  of 
iu.stniction,  so  nniversally  ])revailing  in  the  elementsiry 
schools  of  the  Public  School  Society,  after  the  e.Kperiencc 
of  more  than  a *iuarter  of  a centurj,  was  now  undergo- 
ing a sensible  eclipse.  It  will  bo  recollected  that  the 
Literature  Committee  of  the  Senate  had,  in  1827,  through 
their  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Spexcee,  expressed 
their  strong  doubt  as  to  the  a<lai)tation  of  that  system 
to  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  or  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education  ; and  the  gradual  prevalence  of 
advanced  proces.ses  in  the  cour.se  of  instruction  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  New  York  had  insensibly 
weakened  the  hold  of  the  monitorial  plan.  At  about 
this  period,  too,  the  rage  for  “Infant  Schools”  had  been 
imported  from  London  and  the  continent ; and  early  in 
1827,  an  a.ssociation  of  ladies,  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs. 
Joanna  Bethnne,  was  organized  under  the  title  of  the 
“ Infant  School  Society,”  for  the  instruction  of  children 
from  two  to  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  Stimulated  by 
the  success  of  this  experiment,  the  Public  School 
Society  determined  to  detach  from  the  schools  under 
their  charge  this  class  of  children,  and  to  organize 
them  into  a .separate  department  in  the  basement  of 
School  No.  8,  to  1)0  known  as  the  Primary  Department, 
and  open  to  all  children  capable  of  admission  under  the 
age  of  ten  years.  The  schools  of  the  Ladies’  Associa- 
tion, however,  had  wholly  discarded  the  Ijaucasterian 
system  of  instruction,  with  all  its  books,  black-boards, 
and  “ .saud-classe.s,”  and  substituted  in  its  stead  plea.s- 
ant  and  attractive  songs  for  and  with  their  pupils,  a 
variety  of  calisthenic  exercises  suitable  for  children, 
and  the  oral  tea<;hiug  of  familiar  objects.  The.se  inno- 
vations were  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  ])ioueer  mem- 
bers ami  originators  of  the  Society — many  of  whom 
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were  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  could  not  readily 
bo  induced  to  tolerate  the  vain  frivolities  of  music  and 
calisthenics.  An  infant  department  was,  however,  per- 
mitted to  he  established  in  the  basement  of  School  No. 
10,  under  the  counsel  and  direction  of  the  Ladies  Asso- 
ciation, with  a view  to  test  the  comparative  excellence 
of  the  rival  systems.  The  report  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Society  to  pass  upon  the  question  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  system 
over  the  monitorial ; the  knell  of  the  latter  was  tolled ; 
and  before  the  grass  upon  the  recent  great  champion 
of  Laiicasterianism  had  g^own  green,  its  reign  was  over 

— its  influence  gone — its  power  forever  departed ! Fe- 

* 

mate  teachers  were  admitted  into  the  schools;  the 
voice  of  music  and  the  exuberant  i>rattle  of  joyou.s, 
riotous  infancy  were  heard — its  irrepressible  curiosity 
aroused— its  desire  for  knowledge  stimulated  and  grati- 
fied— and  the  monitors,  with  their  huge  and  cumbrous 
books  .and  complicated  machinery,  consigned  “ to  the 
tomb  of  the  Capulets.” 

Let  iis  not,  however,  bo  unjust  to  the  merits  of  the 
long  triumphant  and  now  fallen  system,  or  iudillerent 
to,  or  forgetful  of,  the  great  work  it  had  accomplished 
in  the  organization  and  success  of  the  Common  School 
system.  More  than  a hundred  thousand  children,  in 
the  city  of  New  York  alone,  had  been  trained  up  un- 
der its  influence  and  through  its  processes,  during  a 
period  of  more  than  twenty-five  years,  to  usefulness, 
honesty,  and  virtue.  In  all  the  larger  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State,  noble  and  stately  edifices  had  been  erected 
for  its  rise,  and  filled  with  its  pupils;  and  the  noblest, 
grandest,  loftiest  intellect  in  the  Commonwealth  had 
been  a life-long  worshiper  at  its  shrine,  and  had,  Avith 
his  dying  breath,  solemnly  commended  its  i)crpet nation 
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to  the  legislative  councils  of  the  State  ! Surely  such  a 
system  is  not  to  be  condemned  or  dismissed  without  a 
fair  hearing,  and  for  substantial  and  imperative  rea- 
sons. It  was  a fair  and  stately  tree  of  knowle<lge ; its 
branches  budded,  blossomed,  and  bore  rich  fruit;  if 
overshadowed  the  gardens  of  mental  cultivation — and 
our  predecessors  and  ourselves  have  reaped  the  abund- 
ant harvests.  Let,  then,  its  memory  be  hallowed  and 
cherished,  while  the  bones  of  Lancaster  and  Clinton 
rejmse  upon  our  soil  ! Its  work  and  theirs  are  done — 
abiunt  ad  plurcs — but  for  us  and  for  our  latest  jmstcrity 
their  memory  will  bo  ever  green  ! 

The  impending  restoration  of  the  free  system  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  the  Society  rendered  it  neces- 
sary to  invoke  legislative  aid  for  the  increase  of  the 
public  funds  applicable  to  their  suj)port.  In  18.31,  the 
Common  Council  were  requested  to  apply  for  the  impo- 
sition of  a tax  upon  the  city  amounting  to  three-eigh- 
tieths of  one  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the  equal  sum 
required  to  be  added  to  the  State  apportionment.  The 
Council  complied  with  this  request,  inteiqiosiiig  ns  a 
condition,  however,  its  own  unrestricted  power  over  the 
expenditure  of  the  fund — a representative  body  of  com- 
missioners, from  the  several  w.ards  of  the  city,  having 
been  previously  appointed  by  them  for  its  distribution. 
An  earnest  remonstrance  against  this  dangerous  inno- 
vation, based  upon  its  liability  to  partisan  and  secta- 
rian abuse,  was  presented  by  the  Public  School  Soci- 
ety ; and,  during  the  ]>endency  of  the  controversy,  the 
flames  of  discord  were  rekindled  by  the  application  of 
thp  Koman  Catholic  Benevolent  Society,  in  behalf  of 
the  Ori)han  Asylum  under  its  charge,  and  the  Ziletho- 
dist  Epi.scopal  Church,  in  behalf  of  its  Charity  Schools, 
for  admi.ssiou  to  a participation  in  the  school  moneys. 
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The  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  promptly 
interposed  a remonstrance  against  this  demand,  alleg- 
ing that  the  Homan  Catholic  Benevolent  Society  was  a 
close  corporation,  all  of  whoso  members  were  of  the 
Catholic  religion — that  the  education  given  in  the  asy- 
lum was  strictly  sectarian — that  its  participation  in  the 
School  Fund  would  necessarily  involve  compulsory 
contributions  from  tax-payers  conscientiously  opposed 
to  such  instruction — that  the  decision  of  the  Common 
Council  in  1825,  based  as  it  was  clearly  and  explicitly 
on  the  principle  that  the  Public  School  Money  should 
be  exclusively  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  secular 
education,  and  should  on  no  account  be  diverted  to 
sectarian  uses,  had  been  deemed  on  all  hands  a final 
settlement  of  the  question — that  the  mere  fact  of  or- 
phanage constituted  no  distinction  between  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  and  other  religious  organizations,  as 
■this  class  of  children  were  provided  for  by  all,  and 
each  denomination  i)ossessed  equal  claims  in  this  re- 
spect upon  the  public  funds — that  such  ' an  approi)ria- 
tion  would  lead  to  an  extensive  system  of  religious 
proselytisra  at  variance  with  public  policy — and  that 
whatever  claims  the  asylum  might  possess  to  the  gen- 
erous sympathy  and  eharitable  support  of  the  commu- 
nity, such  benevolence  should  be  exercised  by  private 
individuals  and  through  voluntary  contributions,  instead 
of  compulsory  levies  upon  a common  fund  specifically 
appropriated  to  a distinct  object. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  by  the  Catholic 
claimants  that  their  right  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school  money  was,  at  least,  in  every  way 
equal  to  that  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  which 
had  been  admitted,  under  the  decision  and  settlement 
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referred  to,  to  a distributive  portion  of  the  fund,  and 
had  for  many  years  enjoyed  its  benefits — that  while  this 
institution  was  purely  and  distinctively  Protestant  in 
its  management,  its  instruction,  and  its  usages,  no 
complaint  had  been  made  by  any  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, the  Catholics  included,  against  a provision  so 
obviously  beneficent  and  proper — that  they  only  claimed 
to  bo  placed  upon  a footing  of  just  equality  with  their 
Protestant  brethren  in  this  regard — and  that  while  am- 
ple i>rovision  had  been  made  for  the  general  support, 
clothing,  maintenance,  and  care,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  of  these  otherwise  friendless  and  destitute  little 
ones,  by  private  and  associated  charity,  their  instruc- 
tion was  equally  the  duty  of  the  State  and  city,  with 
that  of  others  who  had  been  officially  recognized  as 
its  beneficiaries.  They,  therefore,  called  m>on  the  Com- 
mon Council  to  see  that  these  unquestionable  rights 
were  no  longer  withheld. 

These  incontrovertible  views  were  sustained  by  that 
bwly,  as  in  full  accordance  with  the  cardinal  jtrinci- 
ples  of  the  ordinance  of  1825,  recognizing  the  i>eculiar 
claims  of  orphan  asylums  as  a justifiable  and  the  only 
justifiable  exception  to  the  general  principle  that  the 
Public  School  moneys  were  applicable  only  to  secular 
instruction.  In  conformity,  however,  with  this  general 
principle,  the  petition  of  the  Methotlist  Church  was 
denie<l ; and  the  claim  of  the  Common  Council  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  distribution  of  the  School  Fund  of 
the  city  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  Methodists  immediately  renewed  their  claim  in 
behalf  of  tlie  orphan  children  attending  their  Church 
Schools ; but  the  Common  Council,  by  a unaniinous 
vote,  decided  that  excci)tious  to  the  fundamental  rule 
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of  distribution  could  be  allowed  only  in  the  case  of  those 
who  had  no  other  home' than  an  orphan  asylum* 

Thus  terminated  the  second  of  the  great  religious 
controversies  which  agitated  the  citizens  of  New  York 
city,  and  which  laid  the  foundation  of  a re-organiza- 
tion  of  its  system  of  public  instruction  at  a later  Jie- 
riod,  without,  however,  disturbing  the  vital  i)rinciple  of 
the  inadmissibility  of  religious  sectarian  instruction,  or 
of  the  exclusive  consecration  of  the  Public  School  Fund 
of  the  State  and  city  to  the  legitimate  purposes  of 
education. 

* Public  Education  in  the  City  of  New  York,  107-110. 
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Mtssages  oj  Govtrnor  Marcy. — Reports  of  the  Superintendent. — 
Academical  Preparation  oj  Teachers, — Text  Books. — District 
Libraries. — fames  Wadsworth.,  of  Geneseo. — Proposed  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction, — Augmentation  of  the  Common  School 
Fund. — United  States  Deposit  Fund,  — Its  Appropriation. — 
Condition  of  the  Schools. — Children  in  Manufactories. — Moral 
and  Religious  Instruction. — The  Bible  and  New  Testament  in 
the  Schools. — Common  School  Decisions  and  Laws.  ' 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  se.ssion  of  1833, 
Governor  ^Makcy,  in  his  message,  thus  alluded  to 
the  subject  of  Common  Schools : 

“ Of  all  our  intititutions,  there  la  none  which  presenia  such  strong  claims 
to  the  patronage  of  the  Oovemnicnt  as  our  system  of  Common  Schools;  and 
it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  those  claims  have  been  recognized,  and  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  satisfied.  The  wisdom  and  providence  of  our  legis- 
lation appears,  perhaps,  nowhere  so  conspicuously  as  in  the  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  and  the  means  which  have  been  providcii  for  the  general 
diffusion  of  primary  education  among  the  children  of  all  classes  of  our  citi- 
zens. An  active  and  adventurous  spirit  of  improvement  characterizes  the 
present  age.  Its  best  direction  would  la;  toward  multiplying  the  facilities, 
and  consequently  abridging  the  time  and  labor,  of  acquiring  knoivledge.  I 
• indulge  the  hope  that  much  may  yet  be  elone  in  this  resiiect  for  primary 
education.  One  of  the  most  obvious  improvements  in  relation  to  Common 
Schools  would  he  a plan  forsiipplying  them  with  competent  teachers.  Under 
present  circumstances,  the  remedy  of  the  evils  resulting  from  the  employment 
of  persons  not  properly  qualified  can  only  lie  applied  by  the  trustees  and 
inspectors;  and  I am  not  aiqirisi'd  that  any  further  direction  for  regulating 
their  duties  in  this  resiiect  could  lie  u-scfully  presented  to  the  Legislature.” 

On  tbe  15th  day  of  January,  1^33,  John  A.  Dlx,  of 
Albany,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State  and  ex  officio 
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Sui>erinteii<lciit  of  Common  Schools.  General  Dix  was 
admirably  adapted  by  his  high  character,  eminent  tal- 
ents, and  gentlemanly  deportment,  to  the  effective  dis- 
charge of  the  responsible  duties  of  his  position.  Edu- 
cated at  West  Point,  he  was  early  in  life  attached  to 
the  military  family  of  Major-General  Brown — from 
whence  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  office  of 
Adjutant-General  of  the  State,  a post  which  ho  occu- 
pied at  the  period  of  his  election  by  the  Legislature  as 
Secretary. 

His  first  annual  report  as  Superintendent  Avas  pr^ 
sented  to  the  Legislature  on  the  8tli  of  January,  1834, 
comprehending  the  operations  of  the  year  1832.  There 
were  in  the  State  9, GOO  school  districts,  from  0,107  of 
which  reports  had  Ireen  received,  in  accordance  with 
law,  and  in  which  512,475  children  had  been  taught 
during  the  year,  out  of  522,618,  between  five  and  six- 
, teen,  residing  in  the  several  districts — being  an  increase 
of  17,500  over  the  preceding  year.  In  reference  to  the 
amount  of  the  public  funds  i>rovided  for  the  support  of 
Common  Schools,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
sum  distributed  among  the  several  districts  was  amply 
adequate  to  its  object.  “Experience  in  other  States,’’ 
he  observes,  “has  proved  Avhat  has  been  abundantly 
confirmed  by  our  own,  that  too  large  a sum  of  public 
money  distributed  among  the  Common  Schools  has  no 
salutary  effect.  Beyond  a certain  point,  the  Aoluntary 
contributions  of  the  inhabitants  decline  in  amount  with 
almost  uniform  regularity,  as  the  contributions  from  a 
public  fund  increase.  Should  the  general  fund  at  any 
future  day  be  recruited,  so  as  to  admit  of  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  capital  or  revenue  of  the  Common  School 
Fund,  or  both,  the  policy  of  increasing  the  .sum  annu- 
ally distributed  to  the  Common  Schools  beyond  an 
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amonut  wliicli  sliall,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
number  of  children  annually  taught  in  them,  exceed 
the  present  rate  of  apportionment,  would  bo  in  the 
highest  degree  questionable.” 

With  resiKsct  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  Ibr  the 
Common  Schools,  General  Dix  concurred  generally  in 
the  views  of  his  predecessor : that  the  several  academies 
of  the  State,  aided  by  liberal  appropriations  for  this 
purpose  from  the  literature  fund,  would  bo  found 
abundantly  adequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ob- 
ject in  view ; that  tl>e  establishment  of  teachers’  semi- 
naries, devoted  exclusively  to  this  subject,  would  be 
impracticable  without  at  the  same  time  requiring  the 
district  to  emploj'  such  teachers  when  prei)ared,  and  to 
I)rovido  them  with  an  atlequate  compensation — neither 
of  which  measures  would,  for  a moment,  be  tolerated; 
and  that  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  districts  for 
teachers  of  a higher  degree  of  qualification  will  be  met 
by  a corresi>onding  supply  from  the  academies,  when- 
ever sufficient  inducements  are  held  out  to  the  latter  to 
devote  a large  portion  of  their  attention  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  teachers.  An  enlightened  appreciation, 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  generally,  of 
the  functions  and  duties  of  teachers ; a determination 
to  secure  the  highest  order  of  ability,  and  to  provide  a 
suitable  compensation  ; and  a disposition  to  elevate  the 
character  and  advance  the  social  rank  of  the  teacher, 
by  assigning  him  that  station  in  the  regards  of  the 
commnnity  which  is  due  to  the  dignity  and  utility  of 
his  profession — these  were  regarded  as  indispensable  pre- 
requisites to  the  success  of  any  system  which  contem- 
plates the  specific  preparation  of  teachers. 

On  the  subject  of  the  adoption  of  a uniform  series 
of  text-books  for  the  use  of  schools,  he  also  adopts  the 
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views  of  his  predecessor,  and  discountenances  such  a 
measure  as  impracticable  and  unjust.  In  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  distlrict  Ubraries,  ho  says: 

“If  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts  were  author- 
ized to  levy  a tax  upon  their  proi>erty  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  libraries  for  the  use  of  the  district,  such 
a power  might,  with  proper  restrictions,  become  a most 
efficient  instrument  for  diffusing  useful  knowledge,  and 
in  elevating  the  intellectual  character  of  the  people.  A 
vast  amount  of  useful  information  might  in  this  manner 
be  collected,  where  it  would  be  easily  accessible,  and  its 
influence,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
salutary,  by  furnishing  the  means  of  improvement  as 
well  to  those  who  have  finished  their  Common  School 
education  as  to  those  who  have  not.  The  demand  for 
books  would  ensure  extensive  editions  of  works  con- 
taining matter  judiciously  selected,  at  prices  which  com- 
petition would  soon  reduce  to  the  lowest  rate  at  which 
they  could  be  furnished.” 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  at  this  session, 
a portion  of  the  surplus  income  ^f  the  literature  fund, 
estimated  at  83,000  per  annum,  was  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Eegents  of  the  University,  to  be  by  them 
distributed  to  such  of  the  academies,  subject  to  their 
visitation,  as  they  might  select,  and  to  bo  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  the  education  of  Common  School  teachers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1835,  Governor 
Marcy  commended  to  the  special  attention  of  the 
Legislature  the  expediency  of  the  adoption  of  some 
suitable  provision  for  supplying  competent  teachers,  for 
improving  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  ensuring  the 
faithful  and  economical  application  of  the  public  funds 
to  such  objects  and  in  such  a manner  as  to  effect  the  • 
best  results.  “In  regard  to  the  Common  Schools,”  he 
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observes,  “considering  tbeir  great  importance  in  a po- 
litical and  moral  point  of  view,  the  efforts  of  the  Legis- 
lature should  not  be  intermitted,  until  the  system  shall 
be  so  improved  as  to  assure  to  the  children  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  our  population  such  an  education  as  ivill 
qualify  them  to  fulfill,  in  a proper  manner,  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  whatever  may  he  their  respective  pursuits  and 
conditions  of  life." 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  showed  a 
further  increase  of  upward  of  800  in  the  number  of 
school  districts,  and  of  18,000  in  the  number  of  chil- 
dren instructed  during  the  year  reported.  In  reference 
to  the  subject  of  the  suitable  education  of  teachers  for 
the  duties  of  their  position,  Gen.  Dix  observes : 

“If  the  foundations  of  our  whole  system  of  instruction  were  to  be  laid  anew^ 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  advisable  to  create  separate  seminaries  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers,  although  from  the  nature  of  our  institutions  it  might  be 
deemed  arbitrary,  if  indeed  it  were  practicable,  to  compel  the  school  districts 
to  employ  them.  It  would  be  equally  difficult,  without  a great  augnrentation 
of  the  School  Fund,  to  present  to  the  districts  a sufficient  pecuniary  induce- 
ment to  engage  the  individuals  thus  prepared ; and  it  may  l>o  safely  assumed 
that  nothing  short  of  a thorou^  conviction  in  the  public  mind  that  Common 
School  teachers  are,  in  general,  mcompetent  to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  their 
trusts,  and  that  the  standard  of  education  is  extremely  imperfect,  would  ac- 
complish the  object.  If  that  conviction  can  now  be  created,  the  existing  evils 
may  be  readily  redressed.  Our  Common  School  system  is  so  perfectly  organ- 
ized, and  administered  throughout  with  so  much  order  and  regularity,  and 
so  many  academics  under  able  management  are  already  established,  that  it 
would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  avail  ourselves  of  these  institutions,  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacity,  for  the  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  Common 
Schools.  Their  endowments,  their  organization,  the  experience  and  skill  of 
their  instructors,  and  their  whole  intellectual  power  may  be  made  subservient 
to  the  public  purpose  in  view ; and  with  the  aid  which  the  State  can  lend 
much  may  be  effected.  But  whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  prevail  with 
regard  to  the  foundation  of  this  ])lan  in  sound  policy,  the  question  has  been 
settled  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  remains  only  to  carry  it  into  execution  with 
proper  energy.  Should  it  prove  inadequate  to  the  end  projrosed,  a change  of 
plan  may  then  Ijc  insisted  on,  without  being  open  to  the  objection  of  aban- 
doning a system  which  has  not  been  fairly  tested. 

“ It  may  not  be  improircr  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the  necessary  connec- 
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tion  1^11108  cxi.sts  between  our  Common  Schools  and  the  literary  institutions 
of  the  State,  including  those  of  the  highest  grade,  has  been  too  frequently 
overlooked.  Theaeademie*  hare  already  been,  in  effect,  irithemt  reeehing  frum 
the  Slate  any  direct  pecuniary  aid  for  the  purpote,  nurteriet  for  Common  School 
teaehert.  The  great  body  of  those  who  have,  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  have  been  prepareel  at  the  academics 
with  a view  to  that  occupation,  or  to  some  professional  employment.  The  in- 
ttruetors  of  the  academiet  hate,  in  their  turn,  been  educated  in  the  eolleget;  and 
but  fbr  the  latter,  or  some  other  system  of  classical  and  scientific  education, 
the  academies  would  obviously  be  destitute  of  the  necessary  supply  of  tutors. 
Thus  all  our  incorporate  literary  institutions  minister  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Common  School  system,  on  which  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  de- 
pendent for  their  education.” 

After  briefly  adverting  to  the  defective  state  of  the 
system  of  instruction  in  Common  Schools,  the  Superin- 
tendent proceeds,  at  considerable  length,  to  combat  the 
idea  that  the  education  which  an  individual  receives 
should  be  necessarily  exclusively  designed  to  fit  him 
for  the  particular  employment  he  may  be  destined  to 
pursue  in  after  life.  “ The  attention  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people,”  he  remarks,  “ should  be  directed  to 
objects  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  employments  on  which 
they  depend  for  their  support.  Knowledge  carries  with 
it  influence  over  the  minds  of  others,  and  this  influ- 
ence is  power — in  free  governments,  what  is  of  more 
vital  concern,  it  is  political  power.”  And  he  proceeds 
to  illustrate  those  views  by  a reference  to  the  range 
and  importance  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  every 
American  citizen,  rendering  a comprehensive  education 
indisiHinsable  to  the  proper  appreciation  and  intelli- 
gent performance  of  those  duties,  without  special  re- 
gard to  the  restricted  field  of  labor  he  may  himself 
be  called  permanently  to  occupy. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1835,  General  Dix,  as  chair- 
man of  a committee  of  the  Regents  of  the  University, 
appointed  to-  prepare  and  report  a i>lan  for  the  better 
education  of  teachers  of  Common  Schools,  submitted 
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an  elaborate  and  able  report  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment and  organization  of  a teachers'  department,  to 
be  connected  witli  one  academy,  to  be  designated  by 
the  Eegents,  in  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts 
of  the  State,  indicating  the  course  of  study  to  be  i»ur- 
sued  in  snch  departments,  and  appropriating  to  each 
the  annual  sum  of  1400  from  that  portion  of  the  lit- 
erature fund  applicable  to  this  object.  The  report  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Kegeuts,  and  Erasmus  Hall  Acad- 
emy, Kings  County ; Montgomery  Aca<lemy,  in  Orange ; 
Kinderiiook  Academy,  in  Columbia ; St.  Lawrence 
Academy  ; Fairfield  Academy,  in  Herkimer ; Oxford 
Academy,  in  Chenango ; Canandaigua  Academy,  in  On- 
tario ; and  Middledury  Academy,  in  Wyoming,  were 
designated  for  the  establishment  of  these  departments. 

On  the  Gth  of  May,  General  Prosper  M.  Wetmore, 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on 
colleges,  academies,  and  Common  Schools,  submitted  a 
very  able  report,  concluding  with  a bill  for  the  estal>- 
lishment  of  a separate  “Department  of  Public  In- 
struction,” under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  to 
l>e  designated  as  “Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,”  to 
be  appointed  trienuially  by  the  Legislature,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  State  officers,  who  should  possess  the 
powers  and  di.scharge  the  duties  of  Suiierintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  and  be  ex  officio  Chancellor  of  the 
University.  The  several  colleges  and  academies  were 
to  be  subject  to  his  visitation  and  insi>ection,  and  espe- 
cially the  several  departments  for  the  education  of 
teachers.  No  definite  action  was,  however,  had  by  the 
Legislature  on  the  bill  during  the  session,  and  it  was 
not  again  renewed  in  any  shape  for  many  years. 

The  foundations  of  the  School  District  Library 
were  laid  on  the  13th  of  April  of  this  year,  by  the 
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passage  of  an  aet,  in  accordance  with  the  reconiincnda- 
tiou  of  General  Dix,  authorizing  the  taxable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  several  school  districts  to  impose  a tax, 
not  exceeding  twenty  dollars  for  the  first  and  ten  dol- 
lars for  each  succeeding  year,  “for  the  purchase  of  a 
district  library,  consisting  of  such  books  as  they  shall 
in  their  district  meeting  direct.”  The  bill  was  ably 
a<lvocated  in  the  Senate  by  Colonel  Young,  of  Sara- 
toga, and  Levi  Beardsley,  of  Otsego ; and  its  friends 
were  indebted  for  its  success,  in  great  part,  to  the 
untiring  exertions  and  extensive  influence  of  the  ven- 
erable Jaaies  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo,  Livingston 
comity,  an  eminent  jihilanthropist,  who  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity to  aid,  by  his  ample  wealth  and  comiirehensivo 
benevolence,  every  enterprise  by  which  the  mental  and 
moral  advancement  of  the  rising  generation  might  bo 
promoted. 

Governor  Marct,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  183C,  thus  again  ailverts  to  this  great 
interest : 


“ In  a government  like  ours,  which  emanates  from  the  people — where  the 
entire  administration,  in  all  its  various  branches,  is  conducted  fbr  their  licncfit, 
and  subject  to  their  constant  supervision  and  control  —and  where  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  all  its  political  institutions  depend  upon  their  virtue  and 
intelligence — no  other  subject  can  be  equal  in  importance  to  that  of  public 
instruction,  and  none  should  so  earnestly  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Ignorance,  with  all  the  moral  evils  of  which  it  is  the  prolific  source, 
brings  with  it  also  numerous  political  evils,  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  It  should  bo  the  anxious  care  of  the  Legislature  to  eradicate  these 
evils,  by  removing  the  causes  of  them.  This  can  be  done  effectually  only  by 
diffusing  instruction  generally  among  the  people.  Although  much  remains 
here  to  be  done  in  this  respect,  the  past  efforts  of  legislation  upon  the  sul>- 
ject  merit  high  commendation.  Aluch  has  been  already  accompli.shed  for 
the  cause  of  popular  education.  A large  fund  has  been  dedicated  to  this 
object,  and  our  Common  School  system  is  established  on  right  principles. 

“ But  this  is  one  of  those  subjects  for  which  all  cannot  be  done  that  is 
required,  without  a powerful  co-ojieration  on  the  part  of  the  people,  in  their 
individual  capacity.  The  providing  of  funds  for  education  is  an  indispuns- 
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al>le  mean*;  for  attaining  the  end,  but  it  is  not  education.  The  wisest  system 
that  can  be  devised  cannot  be  executed  without  human  agency.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  case  arises,  I fear,  from  the  fact  that  the  benefits  of  general  edu- 
cation can  only  l)e  fully  appreciated  by  those  who  arc  educated  themselves. 
Those  parents  who  are  so  unfortunate  ns  not  to  be  properly  educated,  and 
those  whose  condition  requires  them  to  employ  their  time  and  their  efforts 
to  gain  the  means  of  subsistence,  do  not,  in  many  instances,  sufficiently  value 
the  imjjortance  of  education.  Yet  it  is  for  their  children,  in  common  with 
all  others,  that  the  Common  School  system  is  designed  ; and  until  its  bless- 
ings are  made  to  reach  them,  it  will  not  be  what  it  ought  to  be. 

*•  If  parents  generally  were  sensible  of  the  inestimable  advantages  they 
were  procuring  for  their  children  by  educating  them,  I am  sure  the  efforts 
and  contributions  which  are  required  to  give  full  efficiency  to  our  present 
system  would  not  I>e  withheld.  If  I have  rightly  apprehended  the  indica- 
tions of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  a more  auspicious  season  is  approach- 
ing. At  this  time,  a much  larger  numlier  of  individuals  than  heretofore  are 
exerting  their  energies  and  contributing  their  means  to  impress  the  public 
mind  with  the  im]>ortance  of  making  our  system  of  popular  instruction  effect- 
ive in  diffusing  its  benefits  to  all  the  children  of  the  State.  I anticipate 
much  good  from  the  prevalence  of  the  sentiment  that  the  efforts  of  individ- 
uals must  co-operate  with  the  public  authorities  to  insure  success  to  any 
system  of  general  education." 

At  this  period,  the  number  of  school  districts  in 
the  State  exceeded  10,000,  and  the  ntimber  of  chil- 
dren instructed  during  an  average  period  of  eight 
months  in  each  year,  by  duly  qualified  teachers,  was 
541,400;  exceeding  by  more  than  2,000  the  num- 
ber between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  residing  in 
the  State,  and  by  10,000,  the  number  taught  during  the 
preceding  year.  The  Superintendent,  in  his  annual  re- 
port, repeats  the  expre.ssion  of  his  conviction,  “that  a 
school  fund  so  large  as  to  admit  of  a distributioti  of  money 
to  tlw  Common  Schools  in  any  degree  approaching  the 
amount  expended  for  their  support  would  be  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious rather  than  beneficial."  “It  is,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  impossible,”  he  observes,  “to  fix  the 
exact  limit  below  which  a reduction  of  the  sum  dis- 
tributed— including  the  amount  raised  by  taxation  in 
the  several  towns — would  cease  to  operate  as  au  iuduce- 
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mcnt  to  the  inhabitants  to  assume  the  residue  of  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  schools,  or  beyond  which 
its  increase  would  render  their  burdens  so  light  as  to 
create  inattention  to  the  concerns  of  the  districts.  It 
may,  however,  be  safely  assumed,  that  at  any  point  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  cents  per  scholar,  it  i.s  not  probable 
that  either  of  these  evils  would  be  felt;  and  that  its 
augmentation  above  the  maximum  on  the  one  hand,  or 
its  reduction,  on  the  other,  below  the  minimum  above 
named,  ought  to  bo  avoided,  if  practicable.” 

The  experience  of  the  past  thirty  years  has  shown 
that,  however  sound  the  views  of  General  Dix  undoubt- 
edly were,  so  far  as  the  contributions  of  a permanent 
State  fund,  not  directly  dependent  upon  the  popular  aid, 
were  concerned,  the  reliance  uiwn  a fund  made  up  of 
such  contributions  and  the  general  and  equal  taxation 
of  the  entire  community  for  the  free  education  of  all 
its  future  members,  has  fully  vindicated  its  superior 
eflSciency  in  advancing  the  interests  of  ])ublic  instruc- 
tion. So  long  as  dependence  upon  merely  local  taxa- 
tion in  aid  of  the  public  funds  was  relied  ui)on,  the 
augmentation  of  the  latter  sensibly  tended  to  diminish 
the  proportionate  contributions  of  the  former. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1837,  Governor 
Maecy  again  brought  the  subject  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, in  connection  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  authorizing  the  dejiosit  of  the  share  belong- 
ing to  the  States  respectively,  of  the  surplus  revenue 
of  the  United  States,  with  such  States  for  safe  keeping 
until  required  by  the  General  Government.  He  recom- 
mended the  appropriation  from  the  annual  income  of 
this  fund,  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  smn  annually  dis- 
tributed to  the  Common  Schools,  to  bo  applied  to  the 
same  purpose  as  at  jireseut — the  payment  of  the  wages 
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of  duly  qualified  teachers — increasing  the  annual  dis- 
tribution for  thLs  piu’i)ose  from  $110,000  to  $220,000 ; a 
liberal  approiiriatiou  to  the  academies,  having  in  view 
principally  the  design  of  rendering  them  more  eflicient 
as  seminaries  for  educating  Common  School  teachers ; 
and  the  addition  of  the  residue  of  such  income  to  the 
capital  of  the  Common,  School  Fund.  He  also  recom- 
mended the  transfer  of  the  general  supervision  and 
visitation  of  the  several  academies  of  the  State  from 
the  Kegents  of  the  University  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  official  capacity  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools — disapproving  of  the  proposed  erection  of  a 
separate  dei>artment  of  public  instruction,  and  suggest- 
ing the  appointment  of  an  additional  deputy  to  aid  the 
Secretary  in  the  ])erformance  of  that  portion  of  his  offi- 
cial duties  pertaining  to  educational  sui)ervision.  Ho 
commends  the  efforts  in  progress  for  the  promotion  of 
l)opular  instruction  by  the  diffusion  of  education  through 
all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  the  devotion  of  talents  and 
wealth  to  this  great  canse,  and  expresses  his  conviction 
that,  aided  by  the  powerful  co-operation  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, its  advancement  may  confidently  be  anticipated. 

No  definite  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund  was  made  at  this  session  ; 
and  the  subject  went  over  to  the  ensuing  year. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  it 
api)eared  that  the  appropriation  from  the  revenue  of 
the  Common  School  Fund  had  now  reached  the  annual 
sum  of  $110,000:  but  that  the  attendance  on  the  several 
schools  had  fallen  short  of  that  of  the  preceding  year 
by  nearly  10,000  pupils.  This  extraordinary  and  unpre- 
cedented diminution  the  Superintendent  attributed, 
doubtless  correctly,  “ to  the  prevalence  of  an  absorbing 
attention  in  a considerable  portion  of  the  community 
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to  their  pecuniary  interests,  rather  than  to  the  interests 
of  education.”  It  will  be  recollected  that  at  this  period 
over-speculation  and  pecuniary  extravagance  of  every 
kind  were  more  thau  usually  rife — followed,  as  was  in- 
evitable, by  a sudden  re-action  which  plunged  the  busi- 
ness community  into  severe  and  protracted  embarrass- 
ment. “Strong  excitements  in  the  community,”  ob.serves 
General  Dix,  “especially  when  continued  for  a length 
of  time|  are,  in  their  natm-e,  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of 
education ; and  of  such  excitements  none  is,  perhaps,  so 
much  so,  as  that  which  is  characteristic  of  periods  when 
fortunes  are  amassed  without  effort  and  by  the  mere 
chances  of  siieculation.  In  the  year  1834,  the  Common 
Schools  were  in  better  condition,  in  all  respects,  than 
they  hail  been  at  any  previous  time ; and,  as  is  well 
known,  that  year  was  distinguished  by  a serious  de- 
pression in  the  business  affairs  of  the  country.  The 
interests  of  education  seem  never  to  be  better  secured 
than  in  seasons  when  individuals  are  compelled  to  hus- 
band their  resources,  and  when  the  highest  as  well  as 
the  most  certain  rewards  are  those  which  are  the  fruits 
of  patient  industry.  J\To  period  seems  Jess  propitious  to 
the  promotion  of  those  interests  than  that  season  of  delusive 
prosperity  in  which,  multitudes  are  tempted,  iy  a few  in- 
stances of  wealth  suddenly  acquired,  to  lay  aside  their  accus- 
tomed avocations  and  embark  in  the  precarious  jmrsuits  of 
fortune."  Words  of  soberness  and  wisdom — and  applica- 
ble in  all  time! 

In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1838,  Gov.  Marcy  repeats  his  recommendations  of  the 
preceding  year,  in  reference  to  the  disposition  of  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund,  with  the 
additional  suggestion  that  a portion  of  this  fund  bo 
devoted  to  the  purchase  of  School  District  LidRiVRIES 
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in  such  districts  as  should  raise  by  taxation  an  equal 
amount  to  that  apportioned  for  this  purimse.  He  ex- 
presses the  opinion' that  the  several  departments  in  the 
academies  designated  by  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  the  ])reparation  of  teachers  for  the  Common 
Schools,  however  ably  conductetl,  must  prove  ina<lcquate 
to  the  supply  require<l,  and  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  county  normal  schools,  and  a coutemi)orane- 
ous  increase  in  the  number  of  academical  departments 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  the  additional  expense  to  • 
be  defrayed  from  the  revenue  of  the  deposit  fund. 

The  report  of  the  Sui)erintendent  showed  a still 
further  decrease  of  nearly  8,000  in  the  attendance  of 
pupils  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  Legislature,  in  substantial  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Governor,  passed  an  act  add- 
ing the  sum  of  8160,000  from  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund,  to  the  amount  to  be  an- 
nually apportioned  among  the  several  districts ; mak- 
ing the  entire  sum  8275,000 — one-fifth  of  which,  or 
855,000,  to  be  annually  appropriated  to  the  purchase  of  ^ 
• suitable  books  for  the  several  district  libraries,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  payment  of  duly  qualified  teachers. 

An  equal  amount  was  required  to  be  raised  upon  the 
taxable  ])roperty  of  the  several  counties  and  towns,  and 
applied  to  the  same  jumposes  and  in  the  same  ])ropor- 
tion.  The  residue  of  the  income  from  the  deposit  fund, 
after  deducting  certain  appropriations  to  the  colleges  and 
academies — the  latter  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of 
the  teachers’  dei)artments  in  the  institutions  designated 
by  the  Regents — was  added  to  the  principal  of  the 
Common  School  Fund. 

On  the  7th  of  March,  the  Honorable  Daniel  D. 
Barnabd,  from  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Colleges, 
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Academie.s,  and  Common  Scliool.s,  submitted  a masterly 
and  eloquent  report  upon  the  general  subject  of  public 
instruction,  presenting  many  important  and  valuable 
suggestions  for  the  extension  and  greater  efficiency  of 
our  systems  of  popular  education.  No  si>ecific  legisla- 
tive action  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  was  had. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Governor  Marcy,  who, 
after  ably  filling  the  several  high  positions  of  United 
States  Senator,  Secretary  of  War,  and  Secretary  of 
State,  under  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Polk  and 
Pierce,  suddenly  expired  at  Saratoga,  July  4,  1857,  to 
say  that  none  of  his  predecessors  in  the  Executive  chair 
manifested  a more  enlightened  appreciation  of  the  inter- 
ests of  Common  School  education  and  public  instruc- 
tion generally.  His  comprehensive  mind  readily  grasped 
all  the  details  of  the  system,  and  his  abilities  as  a 
statesman,  his  patriotism  as  a citizen,  and  his  heart  as 
a man,  were  warmly  enlisted  in  its  support. 

His  successor  in  office.  Governor  Seward,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1839,  availed  himself  of  the 
earliest  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Ijcgislature  the  interests  of  elementary  pnblic  in- 
struction ; exi)ressiiig  his  conviction  of  the  paramount 
necessity  of  elevating  the  standard  of  education ; recom- 
mending legislative  co-operation  in  the  furtherance  of 
efforts  to  engraft  the  system  of  normal  school  instruc- 
tion upon  our  educational  institutions  through  the 
agency  of  the  academies ; strongly  commending  ttio 
establi-shment  and  extension  of  district  libraries ; and 
urging  the  indisi>ensable  necessity  of  a more  thorough 
and  efficient  visitation  and  inspection  of  our  Common 
Schools. 

^roin  the  annual  report  of  the  Superiutendcut,  it 
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appeared  that  the  mimlwr  of  organized  school  districts 
it  the  State  was  10,583,  and  the  number  of  children 
under  instruction,  529,000.  He  observes : 

“ Although  the  projwr  objects  of  jmblic  instruction  are  better  understood 
than  they  have  been  at  any  previous  time,  the  importanee  of  the  reform 
now  in  progress,  tlirough  the  establishment  of  district  libraries  and  other 
agencies,  is  not  perhaps  so  generally  appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  he.  It  is 
but  a few  years  since  Common  School  instruction  was  ordinarily  limited  to  a 
knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  acquisitions  which  arc 
now  regarded  as  the  means  of  education  were  then  regarded  as  its  objects 
and  ends.  Xo  plan  of  edumtion  can  now  he  eontidered  at  complete  which  doet  not 
embrace  a full  dexclopment  of  the  intellectual  facuUiet,  a tyitematle  and  careful 
diteipline  of  the  moral  feliiu/a,  and  a preparation  of  the  pupil  for  the  locial  and 
political  Tclationt  which  he  it  dettined  to  tuatain  in  manhood.  It  mu.st  Imj  con- 
ceded that  the  standard  of  Common  School  education  in  this  State  falls  far 
short  of  the  attainment  of  these  objects;  but  the  aim  of  its  friends  is  to 
introduce  into  the  established  system  such  improvements  as  shall  ultimately 
secure  their  accomplishment.  Is  this  a visionary  hope  ? Those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  the  practical  workings  of  the  system  believe  that  it  is 
not  The  whole  reform  will  he  aeeomplithed  hy  furnithing  each  tchool  district 
with  a competent  teacher.  The  application  of  the  remedy  is  certainly  sur- 
rounded with  difficulties.  It  must  be  accomplished  by  the  gradual  progress 
and  influence  of  opinion.”  » » * “ There  is  reason  to  hope  and  believe 

that  ojjinion  will  gradually  accomplish  what  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  secure  by  compulsory  measures.  No  people  arc  more  quick-sighted 
as  to  their  true  interests  than  the  iniiabitants  of  this  State.  Thn  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  the  education  of  their  children  will  bo  best  secured  by  em- 
ploying competent  teachers,  and  that  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  distinction, 
though  open  to  all,  are  beset  with  difficulties  for  those  who  enter  them  with- 
out the  mental  jireparation  which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  contend 
successfully  against  more  favored  competitors.” 


On  tbo  subject  of  District  Libil\.ries,  the  Super- 
intendent remarks : 

Common  School  libraries  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  Institutions  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  people.  They  arc,  like  the  Common  Schools,  among  the  most 
eflcctunl  means  of  correcting,  us  far  us  human  regulations  can  correct  them, 
those  inequalities  of  condition  which  arise  from  superior  advanbigra  of  for- 
tune. The  intellectual  endowments  of  men  are  various,  and  it  is  therefore  in 
the  order  of  nature  that  individuals  shall  not  enter  on  ecjual  terms  into  com- 
petition with  each  other  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  honor,  and  ]s>Utical 
distinctions.  But  it  is  in  the  power  of  human  government  to  guard,  to  a 
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certain  extent,  against  greater  inequalities,  by  providing  proper  means  of 
intellectual  improvement  for  all.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  those 
whose  j)ecuniary  means  exempt  them  from  the  necessity  of  devoting  any 
portion  of  their  time  to  manual  or  intellectual  exertion  have  an  advantage 
over  those  who  arc  compelled  to  gain  a subsistence  by  their  own  industry. 
The  time  which  may  be  devoted  by  the  latter  to  intellectual  cultivation  is 
often  extremely  limited;  and  they  will  labor  under  still  greater  disabilities, 
if  the  facilities  for  improvement  within  their  reach  are  scanty  and  imperfect 
By  raising  the  standard  of  Common  School  education  to  the  greatest  possi- 
ble elevation,  the  duty  of  the  Government  will  be  fully  discharged,  so  far  as 
the  foundations  of  moral  and  intellectual  character  are  concerned,  and  it  can 
do  nothing  further  but  to  place  within  the  reach  of  all  the  means  of  improving 
themselves  by  reading.  The  children  of  men  of  wealth  will  always  be  sup- 
plied with  books  from  their  own  resources ; but  the  children  of  those  who 
arc  unable  to  purchase  libraries  must,  at  the  termination  of  their  Common 
School  course,  be  deprived  in  a great  degree  of  the  means  of  improvement, 
unless  public  libraries  arc  established  and  placed  within  their  reach.  Com- 
mon School  libraries  are  therefore  particularly  calculated  to  benefit  persons 
of  limited  means,  and  they  should  comprise  works  on  all  subjects  of  prac- 
tical u.sefulncss,  as  well  as  books  designed  to  excite  a taste  for  reading.  The 
mechanic  and  the  farmer  should  be  enabled  to  draw  from  them  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  the  most  beneficial  applica- 
tion of  their  own  powers,  by  teaching  them  how  to  render  the  laws  of  nature 
subservient  to  their  use.  •••**• 

“ However  great  may  be  the  advantages  to  result  to  individuals  from  an 
extensive  diffusion  of  books,  these  are  considerations  of  far  less  importance 
than  the  public  benefit  which  it  promises.  An  intellectual  and  rending  com- 
munity is  far  more  secure  against  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  a taste  for  the 
grosser  gratifications,  than  an  unenlightened  people.  The  standard  of  moral 
chunicter  will  advance  to  a certain  e.xtent  as  knowledge  is  diffused ; for, 
whatever  effort  may  be  made  to  distinguish  intellectual  from  moral  culture, 
by  those  who  contend  that  the  former  is  not  of  itself  a safeguard  against 
depravity  and  crime,  the  cultivation  of  the  mental  faculties  is  so  intimately 
related  to  the  improvement  of  the  moral  sentiment  that  it  is  hardly  possible 
the  connection  should  be  wholly  dissolved.” 


The  Superintendent  also  makes  a strong  appeal  to 
the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  a law  upon  the 
basis  of  that  of  Massachusetts,  securing  by  compulsory 
enactment  the  instruction  of  children  employed  in  man- 
ufacturing establishments.  , 

It  appears  also  from  the  report  that  the  sum  of 
12,241,200  had  been  invested,  throughout  the  several 
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school  districts  of  the  State,  in  the  building  of  school 
houses  and  the  purchase  of  sites ; that  the  annual 
expense  of  supplying  such  buildings  with  fuel,  at  810 
each,  was  8102,000  ■ and  the  annual  expense  of  sujv 
plyiug  the  several  schools  with  text-books,  at  fifty 
cents  for  ciich  pupil,  was  8264,450.50.  The  amount 
raised  by  rate-bill  for  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages, 
over  and  above  the  public  money  received  from  the 
State  and  raised  by  county  an<l  towu  taxation  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  was  8477,875.27,  making  the  whole 
sum,  including  the  public  monej',  exijended  for  the  sui)- 
port  of  Common  Schools  upward  of  81,000,000. 

In  referring  to  the  subject  of  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  Gen.  Uix  has  the  following  sen- 
sible, pertinent,  and  judicious  remarks  : 

“ However  desirable  it  may  be  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Common  School 
education  in  religious  instruction,  the  multiplicity  of  sects  in  this  State  would 
render  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  a work  of  great  difficulty.  In 
Massachusetts  it  is  provided  by  law  that  no  school-book  shall  Ijc  used  in  any 
of  the  schools  ‘ calculated  to  favor  any  religious  sect.’  In  this  State  no  such 
legal  provision  has  been  made : but  the  natural  desire  of  every  class  of  Cliris- 
tians  to  exclude  from  the  schools  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  other  classes  has 
led  to  the  disuse,  by  common  consent,  of  religious  Iwoks  of  almost  every  de- 
scription, excepting  the  Bible  and  New  Testamkkt,  which  are  used  in 
more  than  one  hundred  towns  as  reading  liooks. 

“ The  spirit  of  jealousy  by  which  the  schools  arc  surrounded,  regarded  as 
they  arc  as  most  efficient  instruments  in  the  formation  of  oiiinions,  will  prob- 
ably render  this  state  of  things  perpetual ; and  it  is  of  the  greater  importance, 
therefore,  that  moral  inttrudion  and  training  thmld  eonriitute  a principal 
Iranch  of  the  nyttem  of  education.  No  teacher  can  receive  a certificate  of 
qualification  from  the  inspectors  unless  they  are  satisfied  to  his  mural  char- 
acter. In  this  respect  the  inspectors  cannot  be  too  rigid  in  their  scrutiny.  A 
teacher  whose  moral  sentiments  arc  loose,  or  whose  habits  of  life  are  irregular, 
is  an  unfit  instructor  for  the  young,  whatever  may  be  his  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, or  his  skill  in  communicating  knowledge.  The  lessons  of  moral  truth 
which  arc  taught  at  the  domestic  fireside,  and  the  examples  of  moral  recti- 
tude which  arc  thcA  displayed,  will  be  in  danger  of  losing  all  their  benefits, 
if  the  school-room  docs  not  reinforce  them  by  its  sanctions.  If  neither  the 
atmosphere  of  the  family  circle  nor  of  the  school  is  free  from  impiu-ity,  to  what 
other  source  can  the  young  resort  for  those  principles  of  morality  which  shall 
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render  their  intellectual  improvement  subservient  to  useful  purposes,  and  with- 
out which  it  might  l)ecomo  an  instrument  to  be  wielded  for  the  annoyance  of 
their  fellows  and  for  their  own  destruction  ? Though  moral  principles  may 
have  their  origin  in  the  heart,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  their  proper  devel- 
opment can  be  effected  amid  the  perpetual  counteraction  of  hostile  influences. 

“ Moral  cultivation  should,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  first  olyects  of  Common 
School  instruction.  The  great  doctrines  of  ethics,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
practical  rules  of  human  conduct,  receive  the  intuitive  assent  of  nil ; and  with 
them  may  l>c  combined  instruction  in  those  principles  of  natural  religion  which 
are  drawn  from  the  observation  of  the  works  of  nature,  which  address  them- 
selves w’ith  the  same  certainty  to  the  conviction,  and  which  carry  to  the 
minds  of  all  observers  irresistible  evidence  of  the  wisdom,  the  beneficence,  and 
the  power  of  their  Divine  Author.  Beyond  thii  it  it  quettionaUe  whether  in- 
ttruction  in  matteri  of  religunit  Migation  can  be  carried — excepting  to  far  at  the 
tehool  dittriet!  may  male  the  Bible  and  New  Testakeiit  datt-bookt;  and  there 
can  be  no  ground  to  apprehend  that  the  tehooli  will  be  weed  for  the  purpote  of fat- 
oring  any  particular  tect  or  tenet,  if  thete  taered  writingt,  which  are  their  own 
tafett  interjwetert,  are  read  without  any  other  comment  than  tuch  at  may  be  ne. 
eettary  to  explain  and  enforce,  by  familiar  illuttration,  the  Iceeont  of  duty  which 
they  teach. 

“ In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  consider  that 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  country,  reaching,  as  they  do,  the  moat  se- 
questered neighborhoods,  and  the  Sabbath  schools,  wliich  arc  almost  as  widely 
diffused,  afford  ample  means  of  instruction  in  the  principles  and  practice  of 
the  Christian  faith.  In  countries  where  ecclesiastical  affairs  arc  the  subject  of 
political  regulation,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  making  religious  instruction  the 
foundation  of  education  by  arrangements  independent  of  the  action  of  those 
whom  it  immediately  concerns.  But  the  policy  of  our  law  is  to  leave  the  sub- 
ject where  it  may  most  properly  bo  left — with  the  officers  and  inhabitants  of 
the  school  districts.'’ 


On  the  4th  of  Februarj',  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencer, 
of  Ontario,  was  aiipoiuted  Secretary  of  State  and  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools.  In  passing  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Gen.  Dix  to  that  of  his  successor,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  exertions  of  the 
former,  during  the  six  years  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  Common  Schools  were  committed  to  his  charge,  in 
the  elevation  and  expansion  of  the  system  of  jiopular 
education,  were  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  predeee.ssors. 
The  impress  of  his  clear,  discriminating,  and  cultivated 
mind  was  stamiied  upon  every  feature  of  that  system ; 
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and  tlie  order,  arrangement,  and  harmony  vliich  per- 
vaded all  its  i>arts,  were  duo  not  less  to  the  ceaseless 
vigilance  of  his  suiMirvision  than  to  the  symmetry  and 
iHjauty  of  the  system  itself.  In  IS,"}?,  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Legislature,  he  collected  together  and  piib- 
li.shed  a volume  of  the  decisions  of  his  predecessor  and 
himself,  embracing  a full  exi>osition  of  nearly  every  pro- 
vision of  the  School  Act ; establishing  upon  a permanent 
basis  the  principles  of  future  interpretation,  and  exert- 
ing a highly  beneficial  influence  upon  the  councils  and 
l)roceedings  of  the  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  sev- 
eral districts,  in  repressing  litigation,  and  in  defining 
the  powers,  privilege.s,  and  resimnsibilities  of  those  called 
to  the  performance  of  any  duty  in  relation  to  the  Com- 
mon Schools.  The  system  of  District  School  Libraries 
was  also  organized  and  put  into  successful  oimration  un- 
der his  immediate  supervision ; and  to  his  clear  and  con- 
vincing exposition  of  the  principles  upon  whicli  that  use- 
ful and  beneficent  institution  was  based,  the  ends  it  was 
designed  to  subserve,  and  the  objects  it  was  capable  of 
accomplishing,  a large  shiire  of  the  success  which  has 
attended  its  establishment  is  unque.stiouably  due. 

Since  the  close  of  his  official  term  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Gen.  Dix 
has  served  with  distinction  and  ability  as  a Senator  of 
the  United  Statc.s,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Buchanan,  a Major-General  in 
command  of  an  important  military  department  in  the 
war  of  the  Kebellion,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to 
the  court  of  St.  Cloud  at  Paris.  He  is  now  an  honored 
and  universally  resi>ected  resident  of  the  city  of  Now 
York. 
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Section  I. — Administration  of  Secretary  John  C.  Spen- 
cer— 1839  TO  1842. 

Character  of  'John  C.  Spencer. — Messages  of  Governor  Seward. — 
County  yisitors  of  Common  Schools. — Their  Report. — Education 
of  the  Children  of  Foreigners. — Condition  of  the  Schools. — Capi- 
tal of  the  Common  School  Fund — Appropriation  and  Expenditure 
of. — Free  Schools. — District  Libraries. — Teachers'  Departments  in 
Academies. — County  Superintendents. — District  School  Journal. — 
Graded  Schools  in  Gities  and  Tillages. 

XTTE  now  enter  upon  a most  important  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Common  School  system  — im- 
portant not  only  as  the  initiation  of  the  great  policy 
of  county  supervision,  and  the  almost  entire  recon- 
struction of  the  system,  through  the  energies  of  a 
master  mind,  but  as  the  definitive  adjustment  and  set- 
tlement of  the  disturbing  element  of  religious  sectarian 
controversy,  and  the  establishment  of  an  organization 
from  which  sprung  into  vigorous  existence  the  present 
magnificent  system  of  public  school  instruction  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

JouN  C.  Spbncbe,  to  whose  hands  this  great  interest 
of  the  State  had  now  been  committed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, was  m every  respect  a most  remarkable  man. 
Possessed  of  transcendent  intellectual  endowments  and 
unimiieachable  moral  worth,  and  having  faithfully 
availed  hifiiself  of  the  amplest  facilities  for  extensive 
scholarship  and  professional  celebrity,  he  united  to 
those  elements  of  success  and  future  distinction  an 
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indefatigable  industry,  untiring  perseverance,  and  an 
intense  love  of  intellectual  labor,  which,  in  combination 
with  a peculiar  and  extraordinary  faculty  for  the  com- 
prehension and  mastery  of  the  most  intricate  details 
of  every  subject  to  which  ho  directed  his  mind,  en- 
abled Jiim  to  grasp,  as  with  hooks  of  steel,  all  its 
essential  features,  and  with  unerring  precision  and  ac- 
curacy to  reach  his  conclusions.  However  complicated 
and  involved  the  problem  to  be  solved,  and  whatever 
exx>endituro  of  time  and  labor  might  be  require<l  for 
its  complete  evolution, 

“The  Qordian  knot  of  it  he  could  unlooec, 

Familiar  as  his  garter.” 

Possessed  of  a mind  “gigantic  in  its  comprehension 
and  microscopic  in  its  accuracy,”  from  the  reWsion  and 
codification  of  the  entire  body  of  the  laws  of  the  State, 
extending  over  a perio<l  of  more  than  half  a century, 
to  the  minutest  architectural  details  of  a country  school- 
house,  with  its  out-buildings  and  appendages,  and  from 
an  exhausting  judicial  investigation  of  the  tangled  and 
mysterious  labyrinths  of  a great  crime,  ' involving  the 
character  of  an  ancient  and  wide-spread  institution,  to 
the  most  obscure  recesses  of  the  pigeon-holes  of  the 
State  Department  under  his  charge — no  enterprise  was 
too  vast — no  detail  too  humble — for  his  capacious  ener- 
gies. Often  remaining  at  his  desk — heaped  with  <a  cha- 
otic accumulation  of  papers  which,  under  no  circum- 
stances, would  he  permit  any  one  to  disturb  in  the 
minutest  manner,  and  from  which  no  one  but  him- 
self could  lay  hands  upon  any  particular  document  re- 
quired— until  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  Jbming,  his 
rapid  step  and  explosive  closing  of  the  doors  of  his 
official  sanctum  uniformly  announced  his  presence  long 
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before  noon  of  the  ensuing  day  ; and  woe  to  any  rash 
or  iueoiisiderate  trifler  who  should  venture,  without 
adequate  and  weighty  reasons,  to  intrude  ufion  his 
labors.  So  rigid  was  his  discipline,  and  so  well  known 
were  his  habits  in  this  respect,  that  on  one  occasion 
the  worthy  and  venerable  Deputy  Secretary,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, in  ignorance  of  the  quality  of  his  distinguished 
guest,  ignominiously  ejected  no  less  a personage  than 
WA.sniSGTox  Irving,  who  had  innocently  entered  the 
inner  sanctuary  with  a view  of  turning  over  some  of 
the  ancient  Dutch  records  for  the  illustration  of  his  im- 
mortal works.  The  si>eedy  arrival  of  the  Secretary, 
however,  in  company  with  the  Governor  (Seward),  led 
to  a full  explanation,  recognition,  and  apology ; but 
the  sensitive  author  of  the  “ Sketch  Book  ” could  not 
bo  persuaded  again  to  enter  the  forbidden  precincts, 
and  remained  for  several  days  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  labors  in  the  clerks’  department. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  a son  of  Chief  Justice  Ambrose 
Spencer,  who  was  a brother-in-law  of  De  Witt.  Clin- 
ton ; and,  through  the  influence  of  these  distinguished 
men  and  his  omi  superior  abilities,  assumed  at  an  early 
period  a prominent  political  position.  In  1817,  he  rep- 
resented the  Ontario  District  in  Congress,  and  in  the 
following  year  became  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the 
po.sition  of  United  States  Senator;  in  1820,  ho  wiis  elect- 
ed Speaker  of  the  Assembly ; in  1825,  Senator  from  the 
Eighth  District,  in  which  body,  as  chairman  of  the  Lite- 
rature Committee,  ho  rendered,  by  his  able  reports,  as 
has  been  previously  seen,  most  important  aid  in  the  de- 
velopment and  advancement  of  the  Common  School  sys- 
tem ; in  1827,  he  was  aiipointed  one  of  the  Revisers  of  the 
Laws  of  the  State  ; in  1829,  by  Governor  Van  Burex,  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  prosecution  of  the  perpetrators  of 
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tbe  Morgan  outrage — a position  which  he  soon  after  aban- 
doned in  disgust  on  the  allegation  that  his  exertions  for 
the  elucidation  of  the  mystery  and  the  exi)Osure  of  its 
guilty  accomplices  were  paralyzed  hy  the  complicity  of 
the  Executive  Department,  in  the  bands  of  Governor 
TnKOOP,  with  the  leading  members  of  the  Masonic  fra- 
ternity, in  their  efforts  to  suppress  investigation ; and  in 
1831  and  1833,  he  was  again  returned  from  the  county 
of  Ontario  to  the  Assembly,  in  the  deliberations  and 
discussions  of  which  he  took  a conspicuous  part.  His 
duties  as  one  of  the  Eevisers  of  the  State  Laws  occu- 
pied him  in  the  intervals  of  his  other  professional,  legis- 
lative, and  executive  associations,  for  a period  of  more 
than  twenty  years,  growing  out  of  continued  changes  in 
the  laws,  judicial  inteq>retations,  and  the  frecpiently 
recurring  necessity  of  republicatiou.  Previous  to  the 
expiration  of  his  official  term  in  October,  1841,  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  War  in  the  cabinet  of  President 
Ttlbb,  from  whence  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to 
the  head  of  the  Treasm-y  Department;  and  died  a few 
years  since  at  his  residence  in  Albany.  His  x)assions 
were  strong  and  impetuous — chastened  and  sobered, 
however,  by  time,  domestic  sorrows,  and  a life-long  ad- 
herence to  the  Christian  faith.  He  was  essentially  a 
great  and  goml  man,  and  of  him,  it  may  truly  and  jmr- 
tinently  be  said 

“ Take  him  for  all  in  all. 

We  ne’er  ahall  look  upon  his  like  again.” 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a more  thor- 
ough and  efficient  sui>ervision  and  inspection  of  the 
several  schools,  Mr.  Spbnceb,  immediately  upon  enter- 
ing upon  his  official  duties  as  Superintendent,  with 
characteristic  energj'  and  decision,  procured  the  passage 
of  a law  authorizing  the  appointment  by  him  of  a 
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County  Board  of  Yisitors,  whose  duty  it  should  be  gra- 
tuitously to  visit  the  Common  Schools  within  their  jiu-i.s- 
diction,  and  to  report  to  the  Superintendent  the  results 
of  their  examination,  with  such  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  these  institutions  as  they  might  deem 
expedient.  These  visitors  were  selected  from  the  most 
intelligent  citizens  of  the  several  counties,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  and  entered  with  promptitude  and 
efficiency  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under  spe- 
cific and  detailed  instructions  from  the  department. 

Among  their  number  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Pot- 
ter, then  of  Union  College,  Schenectady ; the  Rev, 
Drs.  WiiiTEHOL'SB  and  Dewey,  of  Rochester ; the  lion. 
Jabez  D.  Hammond  and  D.  H.  Little,  Esq.,  of  Otse- 
go ; James  Wadsworth,  of  Geneseo ; Francis  Dwight, 
Esq.,  of  Geneva ; James  W.  Beekm^vn,  of  New  York ; 
Thom.vs  Leggett,  Jr.,  of  Queens ; Andrew  W.  Leg- 
gett, of  Westchester ; Salem  Town,  of  Cayuga,  and 
others  of  equal  ability  and  talent.  Most  of  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  the  State  were  visited  by  them,  and 
a mass  of  valuable  information  respecting  their  con- 
dition and  prosi)ects,  accompanied  by  important  sug- 
gestions for  their  improvement,  obtained  and  commu- 
nicated to  the  Legislature.  With  great  unanimity,  they 
recommended  the  plan  of  an  efficient  and  systematic 
County  supervision,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Department,  as  a substitute  for  the  existing  inefficient 
meihod  of  town  inspection. 

In  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
1840,  Govenior  SEW..VBD  thus  adverts  to  the  subject  of 
elementary  education : 

“ Although  our  system  of  public  education  is  well  endowed,  and  has  Iwcn 
eminently  succcs-sful,  there  is  yet  occasion  for  the  ben^tlent  and  enlightened 
action  of  the  Legislature.  The  advantages  of  education  ought  to  be  secured 
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to  many,  especially  in  our  larger  cities,  whom  orphanage,  the  depravity  of 
parents,  or  some  form  of  accident  or  misfortune,  seems  to  have  doomed  to 
hopeless  poverty  and  ignorance.  Tlieir  intellects  are  as  susceptible  of  expan- 
sion, of  improvement,  of  refinement,  of  elevation,  and  of  direction,  as  those 
minds  which,  through  the  favor  of  Providence,  are  permitted  to  develop 
themselves  under  the  influence  of  better  fortunes.  They  inherit  the  common 
lot,  to  struggle  against  temptations,  necessities,  and  view;  they  are  to  as- 
sume the  same  domestic,  social,  and  political  relations ; and  they  arc  born  to 
the  same  ultimate  destiny. 

**The  children  of  foreigners,  found  in  great  numbers  in  our  populous 
cities  and  towns,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  our  public  works,  are  too  often 
deprived  of  the  advantages  of  our  system  of  public  edu&ition,  in  consequence 
of  prejudices  arising  from  diflference  of  language  or  religion.  It  ought  never 
to  be  forgotten  that  the  public  welfare  is  as  deeply  concerned  in  their  edu- 
cation as  in  that  of  our  own  children.  Ido  not  hetiUite^  therffore^  to  reami- 
•rnend  the  ettaUiehmeid  of  schools  in  tehich  they  may  he  instrveted  by  tcochcrs 
speaking  the  same  language  Mcith  themseleen^  and  professing  the  same  faiths 
There  would  be  no  inequality  in  such  a measure,  siucc  it  hap]>ens,  from  force 
of  circumstances  if  not  from  choice,  that  the  responsibilities  of  education  arc 
in  most  instances  confided  by  us  to  native  citizens,  and  occasions  seldom  offer 
for  a trial  of  our  magnanimity  by  committing  that  trust  to  persons  differing 
from  ourselves  in  language  or  religion.  Since  wc  have  opened  our  country 
and  nil  its  fullness,  to  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  we  shall  evince  wisdom 
equal  to  such  generosity  by  qualifying  their  children  for  the  high  rwpousi- 
bilities  of  citizenship.” 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  it 
appeared  that  the  whole  number  of  school  districts  in 
the  State,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  the  date  of  the 
reports,  was  10,127 ; the  number  of  children  under  in- 
struction, 357,229 — or  an  increase  of  28,316  over  the  pre- 
ceding year ; the  average  number  attending  each  school, 
55 ; the  average  term  of  instruction  during  the  year, 
eight  months  ; the  aggregate  amount  of  public  money 
expended,  including  the  snm  raised  by  the  several 
boards  of  supervisors,  in  conformity  with  law  and  under 
special  statutes,  in  the  cities  of  New  York,  Albauy, 
Brooklyn,  and  Buffalo,  by  voluntarj-  taxation  in  towns, 
and  from  permanent  local  funds,  was  $374,411.61,  which, 
together  with  the  sum  of  $521,477.49,  paid  by  parents 
on  rate-bills,  airounting  in  all  to  $895,889.10,  was  ap- 
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plied  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  duly  qualified 
teachers — being  an  excess  of  882,130.91  over  the  amount 
so  exi>ended  in  1837.  Adding  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  in  the  several  school-houses,  the  ex- 
pense of  fuel,  books,  slates,  and  stationery,  repairs, 
collectors’  fees,  and  compensation  to  commissioners 
and  inspectors,  amounting  in  all  to  8886,124.81,  the 
entire  estimated  expense  for  the  support  of  the  schools 
during  the  year  1838  was  81,782,013.91,  or  an  average 
cost  of  instruction  for  each  child  of  83.20.  The  average, 
compensation  of  male  teachers,  assuming  female  teach- 
ers as  employed  for  half  the  time  at  85.50  per  month, 
was  estimated  at  816.60  per  month — the  average  com- 
pensation of  such  teachers  in  1831  having  been  only 
811.85,  and  in  1837  about  814. 

The  productive  capital  of  the  Common 

School  fund, 8^988,069.63 

Added  to  that  portion  of  the  principal  of 
the  United  States  deposit  fund  which 
furnishes  the  income  of  8165,000  pro- 
vided by  law,  viz 2,760,000.00 

Shows  the  actual  productive  capital  to  be, 

in  1840 84,738,069.63 

“ The  Superintendent  doubts  whether  this  capital  needs  any  further  pro- 
vision for  its  enlargement.  While  public  l>cncfiecnce  is  bestowed  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  stimulate  individual  enterprise,  it  performs  its  proper  office. 
When  it  exceeds  that  limit,  it  tempts  to  reliance  upon  its  aid,  and  neces.sari!y 
relaxes  the  exertions  of  those  who  receive  it.  The  spirit  of  our  institutions 
u hostile  to  such  dependence;  it  requires  that  the  citizens  should  exercise  a 
constant  vigilance  over  their  own  institutions,  as  the  surest  means  of  pre- 
serving them.  A direct  pecuniary  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  schools 
identifivs  them  with  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  secures  their  faithful  and 
economical  management."  * ♦ * “In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  the  large 
endowment  of  the  public  schools  produced  lassitude  and  neglect,  and  in 
many  instances  the  funds  were  perverted  to  other  purposes,  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  entire  change  in  the  system  became  necessary. 
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“ Free  schools  partake  so  much  of  the  nature  of  charitable  institutions 
that  those  who  can  poasihly  afford  to  educate  their  children  at  select  schimls 
will  do  so,  in  preference  to  sending  them  to  the  district  schools  for  gratuit- 
ous instruction,  and  thus  a practical  distinction  would  be  created  between 
the  children  of  the  republic,  hostile  to  the  spirit  of  our  Government,  and 
inimical  to  those  just  feelings  of  equality  among  our  citizens  which  consti- 
tute genuine  republicanism.  In  cities,  where  there  are  large  numbers  who 
would  not  bo  instructed  at  all  if  free  schools  were  not  provided,  the  evil 
must  be  encountered,  as  being  less  in  degree  than  that  of  total  ignorance. 
But  in  the  country  districts  such  destitution  rarely  exists,  and  when  it  does, 
provision  is  made  by  law  fur  gratuitous  instruction  in  each  particular  case.” 

• It  will  be  perceived  from  this  extract  that  Mr. 
Spencer  participated  in  the  fears  of  his  jiredecessors, 
that  any  considerable  change  in  the  proportions  sub- 
sisting between  the  public  fund  derived  directly  from 
the  State,  and  the  contributions  of  individuals  by  local 
taxation  and  rate-bills,  would  necessarily  prove  detri- 
mental to  the  true  interests  of  Common  School  edu- 
cation. “Nous  avons  cTiang6  tout  cdal"  Fully  assenting 
to  the  projiosition  that  no  increase  of  the  fund  drawn 
AirecUy  from  the  State  treasury,  from  the  avails  of  the  sale 
of  public  lands,  and  other  sources  independoni  of  taxation, 
would  be  desirable,  and  conceding  that  such  additional 
endowment  might  probably  have  a tendency  to  relax  the 
exertions  and  diminish  the  interest  of  individuals,  we 
have,  upon  full  and  mature  consideration  and  discussion, 
established  the  principle,  and  from  experience  ascertained 
the  fact,  that  a system  of  general  taxation  on  the  valua- 
tion of  the  real  and  personal  projierty  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  State,  properly  assessed,  and  distributed  through- 
out its  various  counties  and  towns  ujion  an  equitable 
standard,  equal  to  the  supply  of  whatecer  deficienoy  may  re- 
main after  the  application  of  the  public  funds  provided 
as  above  mentioned,  so  far  from  producing  any  tendency 
to  relaxation  or  indifference  in  the  public  interest  to  the 
welfare  and  improvement  of  the  schools,  will  and  does. 
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under  proper  supervision,  immeasurably  increase  such 
interest,  elevate  the  stiindard  of  education,  and  more 
generally  and  universally  diffuse  its  blessings. 

Departments  for  the  instruction  of  Common  School 
teachers  having  been  established  by  the  Kegeuts  of  the 
University,  under  the  act  of  183S,  in  seven  additional 
academies,  reports  had  been  received  by  the  Suimrin- 
tendent  from  those  previously  designated,  and  from  the 
following  institutions  designated  under  the  act,  viz. : 
Amenia  Seminary,  Dutchess  county ; Albany  Female 
Academy ; Troy  Female  Seminary ; Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  Livingston  county  ; Cortland  Academy ; 
Eochester  Collegiate  Institute,  Monroe  county ; and 
Ithaca  Academy,  Tompkins  county.  These  reports  indi- 
jjate,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  the  exer- 
tion of  a favorable  influence  upon  the  character  and 
qualiflcation  of  teachers.  The  standard  had  been  raised, 
the  demand  for  competent  teachers  increased,  and  the 
supply  augmented.  He  recommends  a still  further  in- 
crease of  these  departments,  and  an  increase  in  the 
allowance  to  them  from  the  iniblic  funds. 

Several  thousand  district  libraries  had  been  procuretl 
during  the  year  reported,  from  the  avails  of  the  fund 
provided  for  that  object,  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Superintendent  for  their  use. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  Sui>erintendent  transmit- 
ted to  the  Legislature  the  reports  of  the  several  Visit- 
ors of  Common  Schools,  accompanied  by  a condensed 
abstract  of  their  views  and  suggestions,  together  with  a 
full  exposition  of  his  own,  in  reference  to  the  various 
proposed  improvements  and  modifications  of  the  system. 
“It  has  already  been  shown  to  the  Legislature,”  he  ob- 
serves, “ from  the  official  returns,  that  at  least  one-half 
of  all  the  schools  in  the  State  are  not  visited  at  all  hy 
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the  Inspectors.  The  reports  of  the  Visitors  show  that 
the  examinations  of  the  Inspectors  are  slight  and  snper- 
fieial,  and  that  no  benefit  is  derived  from  them.  Many 
of  the  Boards  -tmhesitatingly  reeommend  the  abolition 
of  the  office.  The  Superintendent  is  constrained  to  ex- 
press his  concurrence  in  the.se  opinions.”  He  recom- 
mends the  appointment  of  Deputy  Superintendents  of 
Common  Schools  for  each  county,  and  expatiates  upon 
the  signal  advantages  to  bo  secured  to  the  interests  of 
the  Common  Schools  by  the  adoption  of  a system  of 
lisitation  at  once  so  comprehen.sivo  and  efficient.  He 
dis.sents  from  the  views  of  the  Visitors  as  to  the  exiie- 
diency  of  establi.shing  normal  schools  in  each  county  for 
the  instruction  and  preparation  of  teachers,  being  of  the 
opinion  that  the  existing  system  of  academical  depar^ 
ments  for  this  puriiose.  was  preferable,  and  he  aceorc? 
ingly  conciu-.s  in  the  reeominendation  of  his  pretlecessor 
for  their  increase.  He  strongly  urges  the  estoblishment, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  of  a JHstrkt  School 
Journal,  to  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  promotion  of 
edueation ; the  attainment,  if  practicable,  through  the 
organization  of  some  general  society,  of  a uniformity 
of  text-books  for  the  u.se  of  sehools;  some  adequate 
provision  for  the  vaccination  of  children  attending  the 
Common  Schools ; the  introduction  of  vocal  music,  as  a 
branch  of  elementary  instruction  and  practice ; the  ex- 
tension of  the  official  terms  of  commissioners  and  trus- 
tees, and  the  annual  election  of  one  of  their  number ; 
the  voluntary  organization  of  county  boards  of  educa- 
tion, and  of  town,  county,  and  State  associations  for  the 
improvement  of  Common  School  education  ; the  estab- 
lishment in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  graded  schools, 
under  the  charge  of  a local  superintendent;  and  .several 
minor  reforms  in  the  details  of  the  existing  system. 
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On  the  15th  of  April,  the  Honorable  John  A.  King, 
from  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Com- 
mon Schools  of  the  Assembly,  submitted  an  olal)orate 
report,  accompanied  by  a bill  embracing  substantially 
the  improvements  and  modification  of  the  system  recom- 
mended by  the  Superintendent.  This  bill  passed  the 
As.sembly  on  the  12th  of  May  subsecpiently ; but  no 
definite  action  was  had  upon  it  in  the  Senate  for  want 
of  time. 

Gov.  Seward  again  called  the  attention  of  the 
Legislature  to  the  subject  of  public  education,  in  his 
message  of  1841,  in  the  following  terms  : 


“ n>o  number  of  children  attending  the  Common  Schools  is  about 
570,000,  and  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  as  nearly  as  can  bo  ascertained,  is  about  600,000.  There  arc  about 
eleven  thousand  Common  School  districts  in  the  State,  in  all  of  which 
schools  are  maintained  during  an  average  period  of  eight  months  in  the 
year.  Of  these  school  districts  there  are  very  few  which  have  not  complied 
with  the  act  providing  for  the  establishment  of  school  district  libraries. 
Although  an  injudicious  choice  of  books  is  sometimes  made,  thc.so  libraries 
generally  include  history  and  biography,  voyages  and  travels,  works  on 
natural  history  and  the  physical  sciences,  treatises  upon  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  the  arts,  and  judicious  selections  from  modem 
literature. 

“ Henceforth,  no  citizen  who  shall  have  improved  the  advantages  offered 
by  our  Common  Schools  and  the  district  libraries  will  be  without  some 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  earth,  its  physical  condition  and  its  phenomena, 
the  animals  that  inhabit  it,  the  vegetables  that  clothe  it  with  verdure,  and 
the  minerals  under  its  surface  ; the  physiology  and  the  intellectual  powers 
of  man ; the  laws  of  mct:hanics,  and  their  practical  uses  ; tho.se  of  chemistry, 
and  their  application  to  the  arts ; the  principles  of  .moral  and  political 
economy;  the  history  of  nations,  and  especially  that  of  our  own  country; 
the  progress  and  triumj)!;  of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  governments 
on  this  continent,  and  the  prospect  of  its  asccmlency  throughout  the  world; 
the  trials  and  faith,  valor  and  constancy  of  our  ancestors  ; with  all  the  in- 
spiring examples  of  benevolence,  virtue,  and  patriotism  exhibited  in  the  lives 
of  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  The  fruits  of  this  enlightened  and  bene- 
ficent enterpri.se  arc  chiefly  to  Ire  gathered  by  our  successors.  But  the  pres- 
ent generation  will  not  be  altogether  unrewarded.  Although  many  of  our 
citizens  may  pass  the  district  library,  heedless  of  the  treasures  it  contains. 
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the  unpretending  yolumcs  will  flhd  their  way  to  the  fireside,  diffusing  knowl- 
edge, inercasing  domestic  happiness,  and  promoting  public  virtue. 

“When  the  census  of  1850  shall  be  taken,  I trust  it  will  show  that 
within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  no  child  of  sufficient 
years  who  is  unable  to  read  and  write.  I am  sure  it  will  then  be  acknowl- 
edged that  when,  ten  years  before,  there  were  thirty  thousand  children  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  and  vice,  a suggestion  to  seek  them,  wherever  found, 
and  win  them  to  the  ways  of  knowledge  and  virtue  by  persuasion,  sym- 
pathy, and  kindness,  was  prompted  by  a sincere  desire  for  the  common  good. 
I have  no  pride  of  opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  education 
of  those  whom  I have  brought  to  your  notice  shall  be  secured  ; although  I 
might  derive  satisfaction  from  the  reflection  that,  amid  abundant  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  method  suggested,  no  one  has  contended  that  it  would  be 
ineffectual,  nor  has  any  other  plan  been  proposi’d.  I observe,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  deep  regret,  that  the  evil  remains  ns  before ; and  the  question  re- 
curs, not  merely  how,  or  by  w horn,  shall  instruction  be  given,  but  whether 
it  sliall  be  given  at  all,  or  be  altogether  withheld.  Others  may  be  content 
with  a system  that  erects  free  schools  and  offers  gratuitous  instruction  ; but 
I trust  I shall  be  allowed  to  entertain  the  opinion  that  no  tyttem  it  perfect 
Vtat  doe*  not  aeeomplith  whnt  it  propote*  ; th/it  our  njttem  i*  therefore  deficient 
in  eomprchenticenett  in  the  exact  proportion  of  the  children  that  it  leace*  unedu- 
cated ; that  l-noaledge,  hoverer  acquired,  it  Vetter  than  ignorance;  and  that 
neither  error,  aeeident,  nor  prejudice  ought  to  be  permitted  to  deprive  the  State  of 
the  education  of  her  eitizen*. 

“ Cherishing  such  opinions,  I could  not  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing discharged  my  duty  if  any  eflbrt  had  been  omitted  which  was  calculated 
to  bring  vithin  the  lehoolt  all  who  are  dest  ined  to  exercise  the  right*  of  eitixen- 
thip  ; nor  shall  I feel  thit  the  tyttem  it  perfect,  nor  liberty  safe  until  that  object 
be  accomplished.  Not  personally  concerned  about  such  misrepresentations  as 
have  arisen,  but  desirous  to  remove  every  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of 
so  important  an  object,  I very  freely  declare  that  I seek  the  education  of 
those  whom  I h:ive  brought  before  you,  not  to  perpetuate  any  prejudices  or 
distinctions  which  deprive  them  of  instruction,  but  in  disregard  of  all  such 
distinctions  and  prejudices.  I solicit  their  education,  less  from  sympathy, 
than  because  the  welfare  of  the  State  demands  it,  and  cannot  dispense  with 
it.  As  native  citizens  they  are  bom  to  the  right  of  suffrage.  I ask  that 
they  may,  at  least,  bo  taught  to  read  and  write  ; and  in  asking  thi.s,  I require 
no  more  for  them  than  I have  diligently  endeavored  to  secure  to  the  inmates 
of  our  penitentiaries,  who  forfeited  that  inestimable  franchise  by  crime,  and 
also  to  an  unfortunate  race  which,  having  been  plunged  by  us  into  degrada- 
tion and  ignorance,  has  been  excluded  from  the  franchise  by  an  arbitrary 
property  qualification  incongruous  with  all  our  institutions.  Ihace  not  re- 
commended, nor  do  I seek,  the  education  of  any  class  in  foreign  la  rguage*.  nr  fa 
particular  creeds  of  faith  ; but  fully  believing,  with  the  author  of  the  Declar- 
ation of  Independence,  that  even  error  may  Ixs  safely  tolerated  where  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it,  and  therefore  indulging  no  apprehension  from  the 
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influence  of  any  langnagc  or  creed  among  an  enlightened  people,  I iUnre  tiu 
education  of  the  rising  generation  in  aU  the  eUtnents  of  tnowledge  vie  possess, 
and  in  the  tongue  ahieh  u the  unwersal  language  of  our  countrymen. 

“ To  ME  THE  MOST  ISTERESTWO  Or  ALL  OUB  REPUBLICAN  INSTITUTIONS 
IS  THE  Common  School.  I sock  not  to  distnrb,  in  any  manner,  its  peaceful 
and  assiduous  exercises,  and  least  of  all  with  contentions  about faith  or  forms.  I 
desire  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  commomeealth  in  morality  and  eir- 
tue,  hating  matters  of  eonseience  tehere,  according  to  the  principles  of  eieil  and 
religious  liberty  established  by  our  constitution  and  laus,  they  rightfully  be- 
long." 

It  is  eminently  due  to  this  great  statesman,  whose 
long  and  iiatriotic  service?  in  the  national  councils,  since 
his  retirement  from  the  executive  chair  of  his  native 
State,  have  endeared  him  to  the  Republic  as  one  of  its 
most  honored  and  cherished  sous,  to  say,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  none  of  his  distinguished  predecessors  in 
the  Executive , Department  mauifested  greater  interest 
or  a more  enlightened  appreciation  of  our  system  of 
public  instruction  than  himself.  Diuing  a period  of 
more  than  ordinary  political  excitement,  his  views  were, 
to  a considerable  extent,  misinterpreted  and  misunder- 
stood ; but  the  lapse  of  time,  and  a more  impartial  aud 
dispassionate  judgment,  have  abundantly  vindicated  the 
soundness  of  his  principles  and  the  purity  aud  eleva- 
tion of  his  motives.  He  is  still  among  us — a veteran 
voyager,  in  the  decline  of  a long  and  useful  life,  over 
the  vast  continents  of  the  new  and  old  world — a wel- 
come visitor  alike  in  the  remotest  territories  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  in  Mexico,  and  in  China ; and  long  may 
he  survive  to  enjoy  a fame  and  a respect  unrestricted 
by  geographical  limits,  and  confined  to  no  national- 
ities in  the  circuit  of  the  civilized  world ! 

The  annual  reimrt  of  the  Superintendent  presenred 
the  foUoAving  condition  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
system : 
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•\mount  of  pnblic  money  apportioned  by  the  State  from  the 

avails  of  the  Common  ^hool  and  U.  8.  Deposit  Funds. . $275,000  00 

An  equal  amount  raised  by  the  Board  of  SuporvUora  of  the 

respective  counties 276,000  00 

Amount  raised  by  voluntary  tax  in  towns 5,869  22 

Received  from  the  proceeds  of  local  funds 20,531  65 

Balance  of  unexpended  funds  of  preceding  year 1,674  91 

Amount  rai.sed  under  special  statutes  in  New  York,  Brooklyn, 

Albany,  and  Buffalo 86,102  19 


Total  amount  of  public  money $664,294  97 


The  falling  off  during  the  year  reported,  in  the  amount  raised  by  volun- 
tary taxation  in  the  several  towns,  was  upward  of  $50,000,  owing,  unquea- 
tionably,  to  the  great  increase  of  the  puMic  fund. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year  reported  (1830)  were  as  follows; 


From  the  public  money  apportioned  and  paid $535,429  79 

From  parents  on  rate-bills  476,443  27 

Total  amount  expended  for  teachers’ wages $1,011,873  06 


The  contributions  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  oh  rate-bills  were  also 
less  by  more  than  $49,000  than  that  of  the  preceding  year. 

Adding  to  the  total  amount  thus  expended  for  teachers' 
wages,  the  interest  on  school  buildings,  expense  of  re- 
pairs, fuel,  stationery,  text-books,  collectors’  fees,  and 

compensation  of  commissioners  and  inspectors 913,458  00 

And  the  total  amount  expended  for  all  purposes  in  the  sup-  

port  of  schools  for  the  year  1839  was $1,924,331  06 

The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  had  risen  to 
$18,  and  of  females  to  $6,  iier  month,  which  the  Super- 
intendent regards  as  “very  gratifying.” 

With  the  tiew  of  ascertaining  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  the  academical  departments  for  the  instruction 
of  teachers,  the  Superintendent  had  delegated  the  Eev. 
Dr.  Potter,  of  Union  College,  and  D.  H.  Little, 
Esep,  of  Otsego,  personally  to  examine  these  depart- 
u^iits  and  report  as  to  their  condition  and  efflciency 
fOT  the  purposes  of  their  establishment.  Both  gentle- 
men submitted  favorable  reports  as  to  the  value  and 
fidelity  of  the  duties  performed  and  the  results  ob- 
tained in  these  institutions.  Professor  Potter,  how- 
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ever,  suggested  that  valuable  as  were,  undoubtedlj*, 
the  benefits  thus  secured,  other  and  still  more  efiScient 
agencies  might  be  devised  “ for  training  a class  of 
teachers  with  more  especial  reference  to  country  Com- 
mon Schools  and  to  primary  schools  in  \illages  and 
cities — teachers  whose  attainments  should  not  extend 
much  beyond  the  common  English  branches,  but  whose 
minds  should  be  awakened  by  proper  influences — who 
should  be  made  familiar  by  practice  with  the  best 
modes  of  teaching — and  who  should  come  uuder  strong 
obligations  to  teach  for  at  least  two  or  three  years.  In 
Prussia  and  France,  normal  schools  are  supported  at 
the  public  expense ; most  of  the  pupils  receive  both 
board  and  tuition  gratuitously  , but  at  the  close  of  the 
course  they  give  bonds  to  refund  the  whole  amount  re- 
ceived unless  they  teach  uuder  the  direction  of  the 
government  for  a certain  number  of  years.  That  such 
schools,  devoted  exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  teach- 
ers, have  some  advantages  over  every  other  method,  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  experience  of  other  na- 
tions ; and  it  has  occurred  to  mo  that,  as  a supplementary 
to  our  present  system,  the  establishment  of  one  in  this  State 
might  he  eminently  useful.  If  placed  under  proper  auspices, 
and  located  near  the  Capitol,  where  it  could  enjoy  the  super- 
vision of  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  be 
visited  hy  the,  members  of  the  Legislature,  it  might  con- 
tribute in  many  ways  to  raise  the  tone  of  instruction 
throughout  the  State.” 

The  Superiutendent  expressed  his  conviction  that 
these  academical  departments  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned, but  should  be  sustained  and  encouraged,  and 
their  number  increased.  He  observes  : 

“ The  standard  of  instruction  in  their  vicinity  has  been  raisetl,  the 
desire  for  competent  instructon  has  increased,  their  wages  have  ad- 
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Tanccd,  the  demand  for  them  has  augmented,  and  a general  influence  in 
favor  of  primary  education,  of  the  most  salutary  character,  has  been  dif- 
fuaed.” 

“Normal  schools,"  he  continues,  “which  arc  so  strongly  urged  by  some, 
must,  after  all,  lie  essentially  like  these  departments  and  the  academics  in 
which  they  are  established.  There  must  be  a board  of  managersor  trustees, 
teachers,  a building,  books,  and  apparatus.  These  are  already  furnished  by 
the  existing  academics;  and  there  can  be  no  intrinsic  defect  in  them  which 
should  prevent  their  being  made  ns  useful  as  any  normal  school.  The 
change  of  name  will  not  change  the  real  nature  of  the  institution.  The 
sum  of  money  which  would  be  requisite  to  purchase  ground,  erect  build- 
ings for  one  normal  school,  and  fit  them  for  the  purpose,  would  enable  at 
least  ten  academics  to  maintain  similar  schools  in  buildings  already  pre- 
pared, and  under  managers  already  organized.  The  Superintendent  does 
not  mean  to  underrate  those  schools,  nor  to  depreciate  the  benevolent  mo- 
tives of  those  who  recommend  them.  He  acknowledges,  and,  indeed,  earn- 
estly urges,  the  inestimable  value  and  absolute  necessity  of  institutions  in 
which  our  youth  may  be  prepared  for  the  business  of  teaching.  But  he 
would  use  the  means  wo  already  have  on  hand  for  the  purpose,  without  in- 
curring, what  seems  to  him,  the  needless  expense  of  providing  others  of  a 
similar  character.  He  would  respectfully  recommend  the  extension  of  the 
public  patronage  to  all  the  aeademiee  in  the  State,  to  enable  them  to  establish 
teachers'  departments;  and  in  tJwte  countiet  where  there  are  no  aeademiee,  (As 
eetabliehment  of  normal  eehoole." 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  several  di.strict 
libraries  was  422,459,  and  the  amount  of  library  money 
expended  for  this  purpose  during  the  year  1840 — the 
first  year  after  its  distribution — was  $94,998.56.  The  selec- 
tions of  books — chiefly  from  the  series  published  by 
the  Messrs.  Habpeb  & Bbotheks — were  in  all  respects 
admirable  and  satisfactory  to  the  Superintendent,  to 
whose  judgment  the  works  were  submitted.  The  Super- 
intendent observes  : 

“ It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  fniits  already  realized  from  this 
part  of  our  system  of  public  instruction,  without  the  highest  gratification. 
The  circulation  of  half  a million  of  valuable  books  among  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, without  charge  and  without  price,  is  a greater  benefaction  to  our  race 
than  would  be  the  collection  in  any  one  place  of  ten  times  the  number  of 
volumes.  And  when  we  reflect  that  in  five  years  there  will  be  two  miUione 
of  such  books  in  free  and  constant  circulation  among  those  who  most  need 
them,  and  who  arc  most  unable  to  procure  them — whose  minds  will  thus 
be  diverted  from  frivolous  and  injurious  occupations,  and  employed  upon 
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the  productions  of  the  learned  and  wise  of  all  ages — we  shall  find  ourselres 
unable  to  set  bounds  to  the  mighty  influences  that  will  operate  upon  the 
moral  and  intellectual  character  of  our  State.  No  philanthropist,  no  friend 
of  his  country  and  her  glorious  institutions,  can  contemplate  these  results, 
and  the  incalculable  consequences  they  must  produce  upon  a population  of 
nearly  three  millions  of  souls,  without  blessing  a kind  Providence  for  cast- 
ing our  lot  where  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  human  mind  ore 
so  eminently  the  objects  of  legislative  care,  or  without  feeling  that  every 
citizen  in  his  station  is  bound  to  forward  the  great  work,  until  we  arc  as  in- 
telligent as  we  are  free.” 

“ In  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  Common  Schools,  the  Superin- 
tendent has  various  suggestions  to  make.  * » « Public  instruction,  like 
every  other  institution  of  our  country,  depends  on  the  voluntary  action  of 
the  people.  Laws  may  be  passed  and  systems  devised,  but  they  will  have 
no  vitality  until  put  in  motion  by  those  for  whom  and  on  whom  they  are  to 
operate.  Time  is  essential  not  only  to  the  full  comprehension  of  any  system 
on  such  a subject,  but  also  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  its  requirements, 
and  to  form  those  habits  which  are  necessary  to  its  complete  execution.  And 
in'  the  enterprise  of  voluntary  public  instruction  by  a whole  community,  a 
generation  may  well  be  required  to  give  it  cflicicncy.  Those  who  are  im- 
patient for  that  high  degree  of  improvement  which,  all  hope,  will  ultimately 
crown  our  eflbrts,  incur  the  hazard  of  exciting  despondency,  when  they  over- 
look or  depreciate  what  has  been  done,  and  represent  the  labor  of  twenty- 
five  years  as  nugatory.  Justice  to  the  subject,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have 
preceded  us,  requires  that  we  should  examine  the  authentic  accounts  of  our 
progress,  and  ascertain  what  it  really  has  been. 

“ In  1815,  returns  were  received  from  2,631  districts,  in  which  there  were 
140,706  children  instructed.  In  1840,  10,397  districts  sent  in  their  reports, 
showing  that  673,905  children  had  attended  their  schools.  In  1815, 
$46,398  were  paid  from  the  treasury  toward  defraying  the  compensation  of 
teachers,  and  in  1840,  $320,000  were  paid  from  the  same  source  for  the  same 
purpose.  By  a previous  statement  it  appears  that  the  j>eoplo  have  contrib- 
uted in  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  $275,000,  and  that  they  have  volun- 
tarily paid  in  sustaining  them  $913,458 — making  a total  of  $1,188,458,  con- 
tributed by  a population  of  2,432,000,  of  whom,  probably,  not  one-sixth 
were  cither  taxed  or  in  any  way  called  on  to  share  in  those  expenses.  A 
people  who  have  thus  freely  expended  their  money,  and  appropriated  their 
private  means  for  the  education  of  their  children,  to  an  amount  nearly 
double  the  expense  of  administering  their  government,  cannot,  with  any 
truth  or  justice,  be  said  to  be  indiflTercnt  to  the  subject.  And  when  we  find 
thirty  thousand  trustees  of  school  districts  gratuitously  rendering  their  ser- 
vices, and  making  their  returns  with  order,  regularity,  and  promptitude,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  their  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  labor  in  which 
they  engage,  nor  their  merit  in  performing  it.  It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the 
value  of  a system  which  is  thus  administered  without  compulsion.  Its  fruits 
are  seen  in  the  education  of  one-fourfti  of  our  entire  population,  and  of 
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nearly  every  child  of  n proper  age  for  the  primary  schools  ; in  the  advance 
of  the  wages  paid  to  teachers — a dear  indication  that  a higher  degree  of 
talent  is  employed  and  appreciated ; and  in  the  interest  almost  universally 
excited  among  our  fellow  citizens  of  every  class  in  the  success  of  our 
efforts. 

“ Still,  like  every  human  institution,  it  is  susceptible  of  constant  improve- 
ment. This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  sudden  changes  which  derange 
the  machinery,  and  which,  when  effected,  will  probably  be  found  to  require 
alteration ; and  least  of  all,  by  those  schemes  which  are  so  comprehensive 
ns  to  Ire  incapable  of  practical  execution.  Amendments,  when  experience 
has  indicated  their  necessity,  may  lie  gradually  incorporated  in  the  system 
without  obstructing  it  ■ and  the  introduction  of  new  elements  to  aid.  invig- 
orate, and  .sustain  what  wo  have,  and  in  keeping  with  it,  wrill  be  more  likely 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  than  if  they  were  antagonistic  to  what  is  already 
established. 

“The  great  object  of  our  solicitude  is  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of 
education.  Although  so  many  children  are  learning  to  read  and  write  and 
cipher,  yet,  with  such  means  as  are  provided,  they  ought  to  Icam  much  more. 
How  is  this  to  be  accomplishc<l  ? In  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent, 
mainly  by  the  action  of  public  opinion,  and  to  some,  although  a very 
limited,  extent,  by  legislation.  Tht  Jirnt  requisite  is  the  employment  of  teneh- 
ers  who  can  impart  a greater  amount  and  a higher  degree  of  instruction.  That 
such  are  to  bo  found  in  our  State  no  one  can  doubt.  But  they  must  be  in- 
duced to  present  themselves  by  the  same  considerations  which  influence  all 
men  in  their  pursuits — the  respectability  of  the  employment  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  adequate  remuneration.  Both  of  these  depend  upon  public  senti- 
ment. If  the  community  be  not  awakened  to  a sense  of  the  value  and  dig- 
nity of  the  vocation,  and  are  not  prepared  to  do  it  justice,  no  system  of  or- 
ganization, however  perfect,  and  no  amount  of  public  beneficence  expended 
upon  the  schools,  will  call  into  action  the  requisite  qualifications.  Indeed, 
the  lx)unty  of  government  will  retard,  if  it  do  not  paralyze,  those  sjiontancous 
efforts  which  spring  from  a conviction  of  their  necessity.  If  the  citizen  sup- 
poses that  the  public  treasury  will  provide  the  means  of  employing  teachers, 
he  will  have  no  solicitude  on  the  subject  and  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  human  action  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man — that  which  places  his  af- 
fections where  his  treasure  is — ceases  to  operate.  He  will  abandon  the  care 
of  the  whole  matter  to  those  who  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  its  ex- 
pense." 


Intelligent  agitation  of  the  public  mind — “ the  great 
moving  power  of  motlem  times  ” — i.s,  then,  in  his  judg- 
ment, primarily  to  be  resorted  to ; and  for  this  itiirpose 

ho  renews  his  recommendation  of  the  establi.shment  of 

• 

a journal  to  bo  exclusively  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
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primarj'  educatioD,  aud  to  bo  sent  to  every  district  at 
the  public  expense.  As  the  official  organ  of  the  de- 
partment, for  the  communication  of  instruction  to 
school  officers  of  every  grade,  respecting  the  general 
and  specific  duties,  and  an  exposition  of  tlie  laws  in 
controverted  cases,  and  as  a general  medium  of  in- 
formation to  teachers,  parents,  and  pupils,  stich  a 
journal,  in  his  opinion,  would  prove  eminently  service- 
able to  the  inhabitants,  officers,  and  teachers  of  the 
several  districts. 


“ The  appointment  of  local  tvpcrinUndentt,"  ho  continues,  “ would  also 
have  a moat  beneficial  effect  upon  public  sentiment.  The  information  they 
could  communicate,  and  the  views  they  might  present  in  public  addresses, 
and  the  associations  they  might  form,  could  not  fail  to  imbue  the  public 
mind  with  the  imjmrtancc  of  good  schools,  and  with  the  necessity  of  indi- 
vidual effort  to  sustain  them.  The  whole  subject  would  be  made  familiar  to 
the  people ; they  would  come  to  understand  that  it  was  one  in  which  they 
were  most  interested,  and  their  zeal  would  be  as  effectually  exerted  as  it  has 
been  by  similar  means  on  other  topics  of  social  interest. 

“Weighty  as  these  considerations  are,  in  favor  of  local  superintendents, 
there  are  othhrs  which  arc  perhaps  still  more  impressive.  A regular  mper- 
tition  u inditpemahU  to  the  eueeeft  of  etery  publie  or  primte  vndertaking. 
There  is  not  a department  of  the  Government  which  is  not  subject  to  some 
direct  and  immediate  control,  and  no  individual  appoints  an  agent  for  the 
management  of  any  business  without  reserving  and  exercising  a superintend- 
ence over  him.  Conscious  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a provision  in 
the  Common  School  system,  the  framers  of  the  law  endeavored  to  secure  it 
by  the  election  of  town  inspectors.  But  the  object  has  riot  been  obtained. 
The  official  reports  show  to  what  extent  even  the  duty  of  simple  visitation 
has  been  neglected.  And  when  the  nature  of  these  visitations  is  considered, 
it  will  be  obvious  that  if  they  were  as  frequent  as  might  be  desired,  they 
could  not  accomplish  the  great  purpose  in  view.  To  be  of  any  avail,  the 
inspection  of  schools  must  be  conducted  by  those  who  are  competent  to 
judge  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and  of  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
by  examinations  in  the  different  studies  pursued,  and  to  suggest  such  im- 
provements and  modifications  os  will  enable  the  student  to  derive  the  great- 
est amount  of  benefit  from  the  schools.  And  time  must  lie  devoted  not  only 
to  the  schools  and  their  masters,  but  to  the  trustees  and  inhabitants.  It  is 
no  disparagement  to  our  fellow-citizens  usually  chosen  inspectors,  to  say  that 
generally  they  have  not  themselves  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
which  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties  ; and  it 
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is  very  certain  that  they  have  not  the  time  to  bestow  in  their  perfonnance. 
Afl  just  and  proper  links  connecting  the  schools  with  the  people,  and  as  use- 
ful auxiliaries  to  a county  superintendent,  I am  convinced,  upon  further 
reflection,  that  they  ought  to  be  retained 

“ All  writen  on  public  education  concur  in  the  unanimoui  and  decided  opin- 
ion^ that  effectual  tupertision  and  inspection  are  more  estcfitial  to  the  proper 
mana<jement  of  echooh^  and  more  inilispeneahle  to  their  improtcfnejit^  than  any 
other  agency^  or  all  ageneifs  eondnned ; and  the  Superintendent  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  express  hia  conviction  that,  until  they  are  provided,  all  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  schools,  or  to  extend  the  range  and  elevate  the 
character  of  the  instruction  in  them,  will  be  utterly  hopeless;  and  he  seri- 
ously apprehends  that,  instead  of  advancing,  they  will  retrograde,  and  that 
we  shall  lose  much  of  what  wc  now  have.  M.  Cousin,  the  celebrated  author 
on  popular  education,  attributes  the  success  of  the  schools  in  Holland  almost 
entire])'  to  the  constant  and  unremitting  inspection  to  which  they  are  con- 
tinually subjected ; and  demonstrates  that  wherever  schools  have  failed  in 
other  countries  to  meet  the  public  expectation  in  the  degree  and  amount  of 
instruction,  it  has  been  owing  to  the  want  of  such  supervision. 


Oil  tlie  2Gtli  of  May,  the  Legislature,  by  a iiearlj' 
unanimous  vote  in  both  branches,  x>as8ed  the  act  drawn 
up  by  Mr.  Si’EJi'Ckb,  and  reported  by  the  literature  com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Supei-visors  of  each  ^county  of 
the  State,  biennially,  of  a County  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  whose  duties  and  powers  were  siiecifi- 
cally  prescribed,  and  who  was  charged  with  the  general 
supervision  and  inspection  of  the  schools  within  his  ju- 
risdiction. The  number  of  town  inspectors  was  reduced 
to  two ; provision  made  for  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  colored  cjiildreu ; a subscription 
for  as  many  copies  of  the  “District  School  Journal,” 
edited  by  Fr.vncis  Dwight,  of  Geneva,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  suiiply  each  school  district ; and  various 
minor  amendments  in  the  details  of  the  system  made. 

In  accordance  with  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
S.  S.  Randall,  of  Albany,  then  a clerk  in  the  depart- 
ment, wiLS  appointed,  by  Mr.  Spencer,  General  Depntj' 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  with  power  to  dis- 
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diargo  all  the  duties  of  the  Superintendent  in  his 
absence,  or  in  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office. 

Eight  additional  academies  were  designated  by  the 
Eegents  of  the  University,  in  which  departments  for 
the  education  of  teachers  were  to  be  established,  viz. . 
Hamilton  Academy,  Madison  county ; Hobart  Hall  In- 
stitute, Oneida  county ; Eensselaer  Oswego  Academy, 
Oswego  county ; Franklin  Academy,  Steuben  county ; 
Fredonia  Academy,  Chautauqua  county ; the  Grammar 
School  of  Columbia  College  and  the  University,  in  the 
city  of  New  York ; and  Washington  Academy,  Wash- 
ington county — making  twenty-three  in  all. 

In  October  of  this  year,  Mr.  Spencer  was  trans- 
ferred to  a seat  in  the  cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War, 
and  his  official  duties  as  Superintendent  temporarily 
devolved  upon  the  General  Deputy. 

From  the  annual  report  of  that  officer,  in  Januarj", 
1842,  it  appeared  that  an  increase  of  30,588  i)upils  in 
the  several  Common  Schools  had  taken  place  during 
the  year  reported  (1840) ; that  the  aggregate  amount 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  including  the 
public  money,  the  sum  raised  by  county  and  to^vn  taxa- 
tion, special  statutes  in  cities,  local  funds,  contribu- 
tions on  rate-bills,  fuel,  repairs  of  school  buildings, 
text-books,  &c.,  exceeded  the  sum  of  $2,000,000,  of  which 
$99,000  were  expended  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
several  district  libraries,  and  $483,479.54  in  the  pay- 
ment of  rate-bills ; and  that  the  number  of  volumes 
in  the  libraries  was  630,125,  upward  of  two  thousand 
having  been  added  during  the  past  year.  The  entire 
capital  of  the  Common  School  fund  had  now  reached 
the  sum  of  $5,819,947.98.  Coqnty  Superintendents  had 
been  appointed  in  each  of  the  counties  of  the  State, 
and  had  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
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duties  with  spirit  and  eflSciency.  In  the  cities  of  Buf- 
falo. Eochester,  Brooklyn,  Troy,  Utica,  and  Hudson, 
the  public  schools  had  been  organized  under  special 
statutes,  larger  and  commodious  school  buildings  erect- 
ed, a specific  course  of  instruction  adopted,  and  city 
superintendents  appointed  by  the  respective  boards  of 
education  or  common  councils,  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral supervision  and  inspection  of  the  schools.  In  many 
of  the  larger  villages  of  the  State,  union  and  high 
schools  had  been  established,  and  were  in  successful 
operation. 
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Section  II. — The  Religious  Controversy  in  the  City  of 
New  York — 1840  to  1842. 

yfpplication  of  Trustees  of  Catholic  Free  Schools  to  the  Common. 
Council. — Remonstrance  of  the  Public  School  Society. — Decision 
of  the  Common  Council. — Application  to  the  Legislature. — 
Report  of  Secretary  Spencer. — Reply  of  Commissioners  of  School 
Money. — Message  of  Governor  Seward. — Report  of  the  Acting 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. — Establishment  and  Organi- 
zation of  the  Ward  School  System. — Exclusion  oj  Sectarian 
Teaching. — Recognition  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  without 
Note  or  Comment. 

I^ARLY  in  1840,  application  was  made  by  the  trus- 
tees  of  the  several  Roman  Catholic  free  schools  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  conjunction  with  the  promi- 
nent and  most  influential  members,  clerical  and  lay,  of 
that  religious  body,  for  an  equal  participation  of  their 
schools  with  those  of  the  Public  School  Society  in  the 
distribution  of  the  public  funds  provided  by  the  State 
for  educational  purposes.  The  petitioners  represented 
themselves  as  dissatisfied  with  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  Public  School  Society,  which  had 
been  hitherto  allowed  to  monopolize  the  business  of 
public  instruction  in  the  city  and  to  control  its  funds, 
wholly  independent  of  the  interests  and  wishes  of  the 
tax-payers,  and  regardless  of  the  conscientious  scru- 
ples and  religious  convictions  of  a large  proportion  of 
the  citizens;  that  although  the  Society  belonged  to  no 
particular  religious  denomination,  and  did  not  profess- 
edly attempt  to  teach  directly  the  distinctive  creeds 
of  any  particular  sect,  still  its  schools  were  practically 
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sectarian,  and  its  books  and  general  tone  of  instruction 
so  strongly  biased  in  favor  of  Protestantism,  that 
nearly  eight  thousand  children  under  the  charge  of  the 
petitioners,  and  with  whose  secular  education  they 
desired  to  combine  daily  instruction  in  the  principles  of 
.their  own  faith,  were  jjrevented,  from  conscientious 
scruples,  from  p.articiimting  in  their  benefits,  though 
the  iMjtitiouers,  and  those  entertaining  similar  views 
with  themselves,  were  heavily  taxed  for  their  support. 

To  these  allegations  the  Trustees  of  the  Public 
School  Society  responded,  that  so  far  from  constituting 
a monopoly,  as  asserted  by  the  petitioners,  their  asso- 
ciation was  open,  under  the  pro\-isions  of  the  law  by 
which  it  was  created,  to  every  citizen  contributing  the 
small  sum  of  ten  dollars  to  its  coq)orate  funds ; that 
the  administration  of  those  funds  and  of  the  system  of 
instnictiou  committed  to  their  charge  was  placed  under 
the  most  strict  supervision  by  and  responsibility  to  the 
city  and  State  authorities,  and  was  open  to  public  in- 
spection and  scrutiny  at  all  times ; that  after  an  official 
visitation  of  their  schools,  and  a thorough  examination 
of  their  discipline,  conduct,  aud  methods  of  instruction, 
by  officers  appouited  for  that  special  imrpose  by  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  that  imblic  func- 
tionary had  himself  borne  the  most  explicit  testimony 
to  their  efficiency  and  value ; that  the  utmost  pains  had 
been  uniformly  taken  to  eliminate  from  their  course  of 
study,  from  their  text-books,  and  from  the  instruction 
communicated  to  their  pupils,  every  taint  of  sectarian- 
ism ; and  that,  from  the  constitution  of  the  religious 
body  to  which  the  petitioners  belonged,  and  whoso  spe- 
cial views  they  represented,  the  distinctive  tenets  and 
I>eculiar  faith  of  Boman  Catholicism  must  unavoidably 
enter  as  a prominent  element  into  their  system  of  in- 
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struction,  thereby  contravening  the  entire  educational 
policy  of  the  State  as  declared  in  its  fundamental  law, 
and  the  repeated  decisions  of  the  Common  Council, 
whenever  this  question  had  heretofore  been  presented 
for  their  consideration. 

A full  hearing  of  all  parties  interested  was  had  be- 
fore the  Common  Council.  The  great  importance  of  the 
principles  involved  in  the  discussion,  tlie  respectability 
and  powerful  influence  of  the  petitioners,  the  interests 
involved  in  its  final  decision,  and  the  talent  enlisted 
on  both  sides,  gave  to  the  controversy  a character  of 
peculiar  gravity  and  excitement.  During  its  progress, 
largo  public  meetings  were  called  for  the  discussion  of 
its  merits,  the  press  of  the  city  took  an  active-  interest 
in  its  determination  and  in  the  principles  involved, 
and  the  pulpits  of  the  various  religious  sects  faithfully 
reflected  the  views  and  wishes  of  their  respective  con- 
gregations. The  two  most  prominent  and  conspicuous 
champions  of  the  conflicting  parties  to  the  controversy 
were  the  late  Archbishop  (then  Bishop)  Hughes  and 
Hiram  Ketchdm,  Esq. 

The  Common  Council,  by  a nearly  unanimous  vote 
in  both  branches,  declined  to  entertain  the  application 
of  the  petitioners,  and  re-afflrmed  the  principles  estab- 
lished by  its  decision  in  1824  and  again  in  1832,  “that 
the  school  fund  of  the  State  was  purely  of  a civil  char- 
acter, designed  for  civil  purposes,  and  that  the  intrust- 
ing of  it  to  religious  or  ecclesiastical  liodies  was  a vio- 
lation of  an  elementary  principle,”  only  to  bo  dep.arted 
from  in  the  case  of  orphan  asylums  under  the  charge 
of  such  religions  bodies. 

Undismayed  by  the  repulse  they  had  thus  again  sus- 
tained, the  applicants  promptly  transferred  the  scene  of 
conflict  from  the  Common  Council  to  the  State  Legis- 
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lature.  During  the  session  of  that  body  in  1840,  several 
memorials  were  presented  from  large  numbers  of  Bomaa 
Catholic  citizens  of  New  York,  setting  forth  that  the 
legislative  enactments  on  the  subject  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  that  city  required,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
memoralists,  a fundamental  alteration,  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  Common  School  education  ^vithin  the  reach 
of  all  classes  of  the  population  ; that  the  original  intent 
of  those  enactments  was  to  enable  every  school  which 
should  comply  with  the  law  to  share  in  the  Common 
School  Fund ; that  this  design  has  been  defeated  by  the 
construction  put  upon  the  statutes  by  the  Common 
Council  of  the  city,  in  designating  the  Public  School 
Society  receive  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  that  fund 
belonging  to  the  city,  that  this  Society,  being  a cor- 
poration, had  acquired  the  entire  control  of  the  system 
of  public  education ; that  the  tax-paj^ers  who  contribute 
to  the  fund  had  no  voice  in  the  selection  of  those’  who 
administer  the  system,  or  control  over  the  application 
of  the  public  moneys.  They  deprecated  the  influence 
of  such  a corporation  as  dangerous  and  detrimental  to 
the  public  interests ; and  complained  of  injustice  to 
those  whose  conscientious  scrui)les  had,  as  they  alleged, 
been  disregarded  in  the  system  of  instruction  adopted  by 
the  Society.  They  represented  that  there  were  other 
schools  in  the  city  equally  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
bounty  of  the  State,  but  which,  with  nearly  eight  thou- 
sand children,  were  excluded  from  any  of  its  benefits 
under  the  existing  system ; and  prayed  that  every  school 
established  by  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  city  might 
be  entitled  to  a distributive  share  of  the  public  school 
monej’B,  and  that  the  control  and  administration  of  the 
system  itself  might  be  placed  in  charge  of  persons  chosen 
by  the  electors  and  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  city. 
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These  memorials,  together  with  the  remonstrances 
of  the  trustees  and  members  of  the  Public  School  So- 
ciety and  others,  were  referred,  toward  the  close  of  the 
session,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  (Mr.  Spencer),  who, 
for  want  of  time,  was  unable  to  report  until  the  ensu- 
ing year.  In  his  annual  report  as  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools,  however,  of  the  same  year,  he  had 
alluded  to  this  subject  in  connection  with  the  number 
of  childreu  in  the  State,  not  included  in  the  official 
reports,  as  under  instruction  in  the  public  schools : 
“There  are  free  schools,”  ho  observes,  “attached  to 
each  of  the  seven  Roman  Catholic  churches,  at  which 
more  than  five  thousand  children  are  taught  six  hours 
in  each  day.  Although  established  by  a particular  de- 
nomination, they  are  open  to  all  children  without  dis- 
crimination, and  are,  in  fact,  attended  by  those  of 
different  denominations.  These  are  supported  by  the 
voluntary  bounty  of  their  pious  and  charitable  founders. 
They  do  not  participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  school 
fund,  and  consequently  are  not  included  in  any  return. 
It  is  knowm  that  other  denominations  have  large  free 
schools  supported  in  a similar  manner  and  without  aid 
from  the  school  fund;  but  none  of  them  are  supiwsed 
to  be  so  numerous  as  those  above  mentioned.”  After 
stating  that  upward  of  a hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  dollars  had  been  raised  diming  the  preceding 
year  in  that  city,  by  local  taxation,  indei>endently  of 
834,172.47  of  the  public  money  apportioned  to  the 
schools,  he  continues:  “It  would  seem  but  just  that 
all  who  contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  this  fund, 
and  especially  those  who  paid  their  share  of  the  taxes 
laid  to  obtain  it,  should  participate  in  its  benefits.  The 
Common  Council  of  New  York  has  full  power  to  apply 
the  remedy  and  to  apportion  the  public  money  among 
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the  free  schools  established  by  all  the  dilfercnt  denomi- 
nations.” Ho  accordingly  suggests  a legislative  pro- 
vision, applicable  to  tjie  entire  State,  authorizing  the 
local  authorities  charged  with  the  distribution  of  the 
public  money  in  the  several  cities  to  apportion  it 
among  the  free  schools  and  orphan  asylums,  accord- 
ing to  the  numlHjr  of  children  instructed  in  each 
for  the  period  of  four  months  in  each  year.  “Inde- 
jiendent  of  considerations  of  humanity,”  he  observes, 
“independent  of  the  obligations  which  rest  on  ns  as 
Christians,  we  have  all  a deei>  stake,  as  members  of  the 
same  civil  community,  in  the  instruction  of  the  desti- 
tute, who  are  destined  either  to  become  useful  members 
of  society,  or  to  fill  its  prisons.” 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  1841,  the  memorials  and 
remonstrances  of  the  respective  parties  to  the  contro- 
versy were  renewed — the  message  of  Gov.  Seward,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  having,  as  will 
already  have  been  seen,  taken  strong  ground  in  behalf 
of  the  general  claim  set  forth  by  the  petitioners  to  an 
equal  participation  in  the  bounty  of  the  State.  These 
petitions  and  remonstrances  were  again  referred  by  the 
Senate  to  Secretary  Spencer,  who,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
made  an  elaborate  report,  from  which,  notwithstanding 
the  space  they  occupy,  it  has  been  deemed  expedient, 
not  only  from  the  great  interest  of  the  topics  discussed, 
and  the  vital  importance  of  the  i)rinciples  involved,  but 
from  the  signal  ability  displayed  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject,  to  present  liberal  extracts. 

After  setting  forth  the  principal  allegations  of  the 
memorialists,  the  Secretary  proceeds  : 

“ At  the  last  session,  memorials  of  a similar  character  from  a larpe  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholic  citizens  of  New  York  were  referred  to  the  under- 
signed, upon  which  he  was  unable,  during  that  session,  to  report.  Although 
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these  petitioners  have  the  same  equal  and  common  rights  with  all  other 
citizens  to  submit  their  grievances  to  the  Legislature,  and  ask  for  redress, 
yet  the  circunastancc  of  presenting  themselves  in  the  character  of  a relig- 
ious denomination  is,  in  itself,  unfavorable  to  that  impartial  consideration  of 
the  subject  which  its  importance  demands.  The  hazard  is  incurred  of  giv- 
ing to  a question  broad  as  the  whole  territory  of  our  State,  and  comprehend- 
ing all  its  inhabitants,  an  aspect  of  peculiarity,  as  if  it  concerned  only  those 
who  preferred  their  complaints.  But  great  injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
subject  by  this  mode  of  considering  it.  It  embraces  interests  vital  to  the 
well-lieing  of  the  whole  community : it  involves  the  destiny  of  thousands  of 
the  children  of  the  Republic  who  arc  hereafter  to  take  their  share  in  tluj 
management  of  its  affairs,  and  are  to  Itecome  good  citizens  or  miserable  out- 
casts— who  are  to  sustain  the  laws,  and  assist  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  order,  or  to  till  our  dungco^a  and  prisons,  and  occupy  our 
scaffolds.  In  the  contemplation  of  such  r<Wlt.s,  the  denomination)  and  par- 
tie)  into  which  society  is  divided,  cannot  be  regarded,  except  so  far  as  a just 
and  well-ordered  government  is  bound  to  protect,  c(iually  and  impartially, 
the  civil  and  |x)litical  rights  of  all." 

Tbo  Secretary  proceeds  to  review  the  history  of  the 
legislation  in  reference  to  the  apportionment  and  distri- 
bntion  of  the  public  money  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  of  the  organization  and  subsequent  proceedings  of 
the  Public  School  Society,  which  wo  have  had  occasion 
heretofore  to  chronicle  in  detail. 

“ Thus,”  he  continues,  “ by  the  joint  operation  of  these  various  acts,  and 
the  ordinances  of  the  Common  Council,  designating  the  schools  of  the 
Society  ns  the  principal  recipients  of  those  moneys,  the  control  o'f  the  public 
educ.ation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  disbursement  of  nine-tenths  of 
the  public  moneys  raised  and  apportioned  for  schools,  were  vested  in  this 
corporation.  It  is  a perpetual  corporation,  and  there  is  no  power  reserved 
by  the  Legislature  to  repeal  or  modify  its  charter.  » * * * 

“ In  the  la.«t  report  of  the  commissioners  for  school  money  in  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  dated  in  July,  1840,  it  is  stated  that  the  numlicr  of 
schools  subject  to  the  visitations  of  the  commissioners  has  increased  to  116; 
of  these.  98  arc  under  the  direction  of  the  Public  School  Society.  The  same 
report  states  that  the  average  number  of  scholars  on  the  reguter)  of  these 
schools,  during  the  year,  was  22,95.5,  and  the  number  in  average  attendance 
13,189.  This  great  disparity  is  accounted  for  by  the  absences  and  irregular 
attendance  of  the  pupils." 

After  stating  the  testimony  borne  by  the  rei>ort  of 
the  visitors  appointed  by  him  as  Superintendent,  under 
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tho  authority  of  law,  to  the  commodious  school  build- 
ings, good  teachers,  excellent  system  of  instruction, 
and  efficient  supervision  provided  by  the  society,  ho 
says : 

“Certain  it  is  that  the  trustees  have  exhibited  the  most  praiseworthy 
zeal  and  devotion  in  the  discharge  of  the  great  trust  devolved  on  them;  and 
many,  if  not  all  of  them,  have  spared  no  exertions  to  bring  into  their  schools 
the  destitute  children  of  the  city. 

“Notwithstanding  these  favorable  results,  the  memorials  referred  to  the 
undersigned  complain  of  the  operation  of  a system  which,  in  fact,  devolves 
upon  any  private  corporation  the  discharge  of  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  government  wilteut  that  responsibility  to  the  people  which 
is  provided  in  all  other  cases,  '^ley  allege  that,  in  its  administration,  the 
conscientious  opinions  and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  citizens  are  disregard- 
ed ; that  other  schools,  maintained  for  the  same  objects,  and  accomplishing 
the  same  benevolent  results,  are  arbitrarily  excluded  from  all  participation  in 
a common  fund  collected  by  the  joint  contributions  of  all ; and  that  a fear- 
fully large  portion  of  the  indigent  children  are  not  reached,  or  in  any  way 
benefited,  by  the  system  of  public  education  which  now  prevails.  These  are 
objections  of  the  most  weighty  character,  and  cannot  bo  overlooked  by 
those  whose  duty  and  inclination  alike  prompt  them  to  regard  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  The  merits  of  the  Public  School  Society,  the 
devotion  and  energy  of  its  trustees,  and  the  success  of  its  schools,  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  prevent  an  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  not  ne- 
cessarily limited  in  its  operations — whether  it  accomplishes  the  main  pur- 
pose of  its  organization — or  whether  its  continuance  violates  essential  and 
fundamental  principles,  and  thus  presents  a perpetual  source  of  irritation 
and  complaint.  Tho  question  to  be  determined  is  far  more  broad  and  com- 
prehensive than  the  merits  of  any  particular  society.  It  involves  the  inquiry 
whether  tho  intentions  of  the  Legislature  have  been  fulfilled,  to  furnish  tho 
means  of  education  ‘ to  all  those  who  are  destined  to  exercise  tho  rights  of 
citizenship.’ 

“ There  are  numerous  other  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  founded  by 
voluntary  associations,  in  which  many  thousands  of  tho  children  of  poverty 
and  distress  receive  their  education.  Imperfect  and  deficient  as  it  may  ho  in 
many  instances.  By  a participation  in  the  funds  intended  for  the  benefit  of  alt, 
their  means  of  extending  tho  sphere  of  their  usefulness  will  be  augmented ; 
and  by  extending  to  all  who  desire  to  exercise  it  the  right  of  jiarticipat- 
ing  in  tho  same  means,  new  schools  may  bo  e.stablished,  and  temples  of 
education  be  made  as  numerous  as  the  nurseries  of  vice.  It  can  scarcely 
bo  necessary  to  say  that  the  founders  of  these  schools,  and  those  who  wish  to 
establish  others,  have  absolute  rights  to  the  benefits  of  a common  burthen ; 
and  that  any  system  which  deprives  them  of  their  just  share  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a common  and  public  fund  must  be  justified,  if  at  all,  by  a neceasity 
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which  demands  the  sacrifice  of  individual  rights  for  the  accompli.shmcnt  of 
a social  benefit  of  paramount  importance.  It  is  presumed  no  such  necessity 
can  be  urged  in  the  present  instance.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  view.s  whicli  will 
be  subsequently  presented  afford  strong  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  edu- 
cation of  a much  larger  numlwr  th.an  now  arc,  or  under  any  circumstances 
may  be  expected  to  be,  provided  for  by  the  Public  School  Society,  or  any 
one  society,  will  be  secured  by  inviting  the  co-opemtion  and  stimulating  the 
exertions  of  all  who  arc  disposed  to  engage  in  the  enterprise. 

“ The  complaint  that  in  the  achools  of  the  Public  School  Society  the  con- 
scientious opinions  and  feelings  of  our  fellow-citizens  are  disregarded  may,  at 
first,  appear  unrca.sonable.  I!ut  when  it  is  consi<lered  that  the  best  of  men 
adhere,  with  a tenacity  proportioned  to  the  strength  and  sincerity  of  their 
convictions,  to  those  principles  of  religious  faith  upon  which,  in  their  esti- 
mation, their  present  and  eternal  welfare  depends,  and  that  they  regard  as 
the  most  sacred  of  duties  the  inculcation  of  those  iirinciples  in  the  minds  of 
their  children,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  their  anxiety  to  cxclmle  all 
that  is  hostile  to  their  views  from  the  establishments  to  whose  care  they  arc 
invited  to  commit  the  education  of  their  offspring.  With  many,  the  trans- 
mission of  their  own  creeds  to  these  objects  of  their  affection  is  a part,  and  a 
most  essential  part,  of  their  own  religious  profession,  and  any  influences 
which  interrupted  it  would  be  deemed  by  such  an  invasion  of  their  most 
sacred  rights. 

“ Some  of  the  memorialists  complain  that  the  tendency  of  the  instruction 
received  in  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  is  unfavorable,  if  not 
hostile,  to  those  principles  of  faith  which  they  hold  dearer  than  life  itself ; 
and  they  allege  that,  consistently  with  their  views  of  religious  duty  to  their 
children,  they  cannot  send  them  to  such  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  oppose  any  change  in  the  present  system  express  their  apprehensions 
that  by  allowing  to  all  schools  a free  and  equal  participation  in  the  school 
moneys,  the  public  funds  will  be  applied  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to  the 
inculcation  of  religious  dogmas  of  all  descriptions;  and  some  arc  peculiarly 
apprehensive  of  the  possible  extension  of  certain  doctrines  which  they  deem 
erroneous  and  injurious.  Thus  the  question  of  sectarian  influences  is  mutu- 
ally raised,  with  its  usual  aggravations.  Tliis  is  a question  from  the  consid- 
eration of  which  some  may  feel  disposed  to  .shrink,  from  a vague  and  indefi- 
nite terror  of  the  consequences  of  its  discussion.  But  it  is  believed  there  is 
a mofle  of  considering  it  without  participating  in  the  feelings  of  any  side, 
but  viewing  all  as  having  common  and  equal  right-s.  and  animated  by  the 
same  spirit  of  beneficence  which  will  avoid  conflict  with  every  thing  but 
prejudice,  and  conduct  to  safe  and  salutary  conclusions. 

“ According  to  the  principles  of  our  institutions,  no  one  has  the  authority 
to  determine  whether  the  religious  doctrines  and  sentiments  of  any  class  of 
our  citizens  be  right  or  wrong.  The  inununitv  of  the  Constitution  and  of  an 
unequivocal  public  sentiment  is  thrown  around  the  religions  faith  and  profra- 
sion  of  all  our  citizens ; and  whether  a particular  creetl  is  professed  by  a humble 
minority  or  a powerful  majority  cun  make  no  other  difference  than  to  excite. 
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in  the  first  case,  the  generous  forbearance  of  those  who  may  tempor.irily  have 
the  physical  power  to  oppress,  and  to  animate  them  to  the  strictest  fidelity  to 
their  obligations.  The  only  object  which  our  fellow-citizens  can  have  is  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  commonwealth  in  literature,  morality, 
and  virtue.  ‘No  system  is  perfect,  nor  can  liberty  be  safe,  until  all  who  are 
destined  to  exercise  the  rights  of  citizenship  arc  brought  within  the  schools.’ 
‘ Knowledge,  howexer  aeguirtd,  it  Itetter  than  ignorance  ; and  neither  error,  ac- 
cident, nor  prejudice  ought  to  be  permitted  \fl  deprive  the  State  of  the 
edueation  of  her  citizens,’  These  principles,  recently  promulgated  by  the 
liighest  executive  authority  in  our  State,  have  received  the  cordial  and 
entire  approbation  of  our  fellow  citizens.  In  approaching  the  subject  in 
the  same  spirit  which  dictated  them,  and  in  endeavoring  to  reconcile  preju- 
dioes,  we  must  not  ourselves  commit  the  error  of  n.scribing  improper  designs 
or  erroneous  principles  to  others.  If  there  he  error,  Ut  reaeon  he  enlightened  to 
comhat  it,  if  there  he  prejudieea,  let  the  humanizing  and  liberalizing  injlueneee  of 
education  he  brought  to  hear  upon  it.  Let  not  error  and  prtjudiee  be  perpetuated 
by  being  thut  up  and  ezcluded from  the  light  of  ecienee. 

“ The  object,  then,  being  to  procure  education  at  all  events,  if  not  the 
best  we  could  desire  at  first,  yet  to  have  education  extended  to  alt  classes, 
in  the  assured  hope  of  its  continual  improvement,  we  arc  to  maintain  tlie 
perfect  e<iuality  of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  in  deter- 
mining the  religious  character  of  such  instruction.  Hence  the  first  inquiry 
to  be  made  is,  whether  these  rights  can  be  maintained  under  a system 
which  vesta  in  any  permanent  body  or  set  of  men  the  control  of  the  public 
education  of  a city  ? ' 

“The  great  ol)ject  to  be  attained  is  the  education  of  the  greatest  number 
possible.  If  we  cannot,  at  once,  have  that  education  in  the  most  perfect 
form,  or  in  the  highest  degree,  still,  much  is  accomplished  in  having  the 
good  seed  sown.  It  will  not  only  fructify,  ripen,  and  expand,  but  it  wilt  en- 
rich the  soil  in  which  it  is  cast,  and  each  succcs.sivc  harvest  will  be  more 
rich  and  abundant  than  its  predecessor.  If  the  alternative  be  presented  of 
having  a limited  number  of  schools,  in  which  instruction  of  the  highest 
grade  is  imparted,  but  from  which  one-half  the  proi>cr  subjects  of  education 
arc  absent,  or  of  having  a large  number  of  lower  pretensions  and  less  e£B- 
cicncy,  but  so  organized  and  situated  that  all  may  attend,  and  affording 
strong  grounds  for  the  lielief  that  nearly  all  will  be  gathered  witliin  them, 
it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  the  ehoicc,  and  that 
the  portals  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  at  once  tlirown  open  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible, with  the  certainty  that  improvement  will  follow  the  very  first  elements 
of  instniction. 

“ It  is  very  true  that  the  government  has  assumed  only  the  intellectual 
education  of  the  children  of  the  State,  and  has  left  their  moral  and  religions 
instruction  to  be  given  at  the  fireside,  at  the  places  of  public  worship,  and 
at  those  institutions  which  the  piety  of  individuals  may  establish  for  the 
purpose.  But  it  it  heliered  that  in  a country  where  the  great  body  of  our  feUme- 
eitizenz  recognize  the  fundamental  trulhe  of  Chrietianity,  public  sentiment  would 
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te  ihoelceil  ?<y  the  attempt  to  exclude  nil  inttruetion  of  a religxmte  nature  from  the 
public  eehooU:  ntid  that  any  plan  or  tcheme  of  education  in  tehieh  no  reference 
vhatcver  vnt  had  to  moral  prinriplet  founded  on  thete  tivthe  would  be  aban- 
doned by  all.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  believed  such  an  attempt  would  be 
wholly  impracticable.  No  bookt  can  be  found,  no  reading  lestone  can  be  seleeted, 
which  do  not  contain,  more  or  Ices,  tome  prineiplee  of  religioue  faith,  either 
directly  avowed  or  indirectly  auumed.  Rei.igIon  and  litehatuke  hate 
BECOME  IS8EPARABI.T  INTERWOVEN,  and  the  apurijatiim  of  religieeue  tenti- 
menti  from  the  productions  of  orators,  essayists,  and  poets,  would  leave  them 
utterly  barren. 

“ Viewini^  the  subject,  then,  practically,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a settled 
axiom  in  all  schemes  of  education  intended  for  the  youth  of  this  country,  that 
there  must  be,  of  necessity,  a tery  considerable  amount  of  religious  instruction. 
The  trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society  have,  probably,  no  more  in  their 
schools  than  could  be  well  avoided.  While  they  profess,  and  doubtless  sin- 
cerely, their  readiness  to  omit  everything  that  may  justly  lie  regarded  as 
offensive,  they  yet  maintain,  and  properly,  thit  education  is  imjierfeet  without 
inculcating  moral  and  religious  principles ; and  hence  they  aliens  the  readino 
OF  THE  Scriptures,  or  portions  of  them,  and  incuccate  the  leading 
PRINCIPLES  OF  Christianitt.  But  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  how  even 
these  principles  can  be  taught,  so  as  to  be  of  any  value,  without  inculcating 
what  is  pc(!uliar  to  some  one  or  more  denominations,  and  denied  by  others. 
* * * Even  the  reading  of  the  te.\t  of  our  common  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is  objected  to  by  many,  on  account  of  its  being,  ns  they  allege,  erro- 
neous and  imperfect ; while  others  deem  its  perusal  by  children,  without  ex- 
planation, jiositively  injurious.  Even  the  moderate  degree  of  religious 
instruction  which  the  Public  School  Society  imparts,  must,  therefore,  be 
sectarian;  that  is,  it  must  favor  one  set  of  opinions,  in  opposition  to  another 
or  others ; and  it  Is  believed  that  this  always  will  be  the  result  in  any  course 
of  education  that  the  wit  of  man  can  devise. 

“ If  these  views  are  sound,  this  dilemma  is  produced ; that  while  some 
degree  of  religious  instruction  is  indispensable,  and  will  be  had,  under  all 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  impartial  without  partaking,  to  some  extent,  of 
sectarian  character,  and  giving  occasion  of  offense  to  those  whose  opinions 
arc  thus  impugned.  But,  fortunately,  there  is  a mode  of  escape  from  the 
difficulty.  That  mode  will  lie  found  in  a recurrence  to  the  fundamental 
principles  engmflcd  in  our  Constitution,  by  which  no  law  can  l)c  pa.s.sed, 
‘ respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof,’  and  by  which  ‘the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profes- 
sion shall  forever  be  allowed  in  this  State  to  all  mankind.’  Those  by  whom 
our  government  have  hitherto  been  administered  have  found  that  ])ractical 
effect  could  be  given  to  these  principli-s  only  by  scrupulously  abstaining 
from  all  legislation  whatever  on  those  subjects  which  involved,  or  were  in 
any  way  connected  with,  religious  faith,  profession,  or  instruction ; and  in 
9 this  course  of  proceeding  the  jieople  have  found  such  a safeguard  against 
oppression — such  a security  against  the  dissensions  and  animosities  of  intol- 
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erancc  and  bigotry — and  such  a gaiiranfy  of  peace  and  tranriuillity — that  it 
has  been  constuntl}’,  and  under  all  vicissltudca,  unanimously  approvbd  ’by 
them. 

*•  On  this  principle  of  what  may  be  termed  absolute  non-intenention  may 
we  rtdy  to  remove  all  the  apparent  difficulties  which  surround  the  subject 
under  consideration.  In  the  theory  of  the  Common  School  law  which 
governs  the  whole  State,  except  the  city  of  New  York,  it  is  fully  and  entirely 
maintained;  and  in  the  administration  of  that  law,  it  is  sacredly  observed. 

No  officer,  among  the  thousands  having  charge  of  our  Common  Schools, 
thinks  of  interjmsing  by  any  authoritative  direction,  respecting  the  nature  or 
extent  of  moral  or  religious  instruction  to  be  given  in  tbe  schools.  Its  whole 
control  is  left  to  the  free  and  unrestricted  action  of  tbe  people  themselves,  in 
their  several  districts.  The  practical  consequence  is,  that  each  district  suits 
itself,  by  having  such  religious  instruction  in  its  school  as  is  congenial  to  the 
opinions  of  its  inhabitants ; and  the  records  of  this  department  have  lieen 
searched  in  vain  for  an  instance  of  a complaint  of  any  abuse  of  this  author- 
ity in  any  of  the  schools  out  of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  is  mani- 

fest that  the  great  source  of  the  difficulties  in  New  York  arises  from  a viola- 
tion of  this  principle.  * • ♦ » « 

“ If  there  is  not  entire  fallacy  in  all  these  views — if  the  experience  of* 
twenty-five  years,  derived  from  the  school  districts  of  the  interior  is  not 
wholly  worthless — then  the  remedy  is  plain,  practical,  and  simple.  It  it  by 
adopting  the  prineiple  of  the  organization  that  prevails  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  State,  which  shall  leave  such  parents  as  desire  to  exercise  any  control 
over  the  amount  and  description  of  religious  instruction  which  shall  be 
given  to  their  children  the  opi>ortunity  of  doing  so.  Tliis  can  be  effected 
by  depriving  the  present  system  in  New  York  of  its  character  of  univer- 
sality and  exclusiveness,  and  by  ojMjning  it  to  the  action  of  smaller  masses, 
whoso  interests  and  opinions  may  be  consulted  in  their  schools,  so  that 
every  denomination  may  freely  enjoy  its  “ religious  profession,”  in  the  edu- 
cation of  its  youth. 

“ To  this  plan  objections  have  1)oen  made,  that  it  would  enable  different 
religious  denominations  to  esbiblish  schools  of  a sectarian  character,  and  ‘ 
that  thereby  religious  dissensions  would  be  aggravated,  if  not  generated. 

It  is  believed  to  have  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  there  must  be  some  de- 
gree of  religious  instruction,  and  that  there  can  be  none  without  partaking 
more  or  less  of  a sectarian  character ; and  that  even  the  Public  School  So- 
ciety has  not  liecn  able,  and  cannot  expect  to  be  able,  to  avoid  the  imputa- 
tion. The  objection  itself  proeeeils  on  a sectarian  principle;  and  assumes  the 
power  to  control  that  which  it  is  neither  right  nor  practicable  to  subject  to 
any  domination.  Religiotu  doctriius  of  vital  interest  will  be  inculeaUj,  not  as 
theological  exercises,  but  incidentally,  in  the  course  of  literary  and  scientific  in- 
struction ; and  who  will  undertake  to  prohibit  such  instruction  I 


“ It  is  believed  to  l>e  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  absence  of  all  religious 
instruction,  if  it  were  practicable,  is  a mode  of  avoiding  sectarianism.  On 
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the  contrary,  it  uoM  he,  in  itte]f,  sectarian;  heeause  it  leould  he  consonant  to 
the  ricws  of  a particular  class,  and  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  other  classes. 
Tliose  who  roject  creeds,  and  resist  all  efforts  to  infuse  them  into  the  minds 
of  the  joung  before  they  h.ive  arrived  at  a maturity  of  judgment  which 
may  enable  Utem  to  form  their  own  opinions,  would  1)C  gratified  by  a 
system  which  so  fully  accomplishes  their  purposes.  But  there  are  those  who 
hold  contrary  opinions  ; and  who  insist  on  guarding  the  young  against  the 
influence  of  their  own  pos.sions  and  the  contagion  of  vice,  liy  implanting  in 
their  minds  and  hearts  those  elements  of  faith  which  arc  held  by  this  class 
to  be  the  indispensable  foundations  of  moral  principles.  Thb  description 
, of  persons  regard  neutrality  and  indifference  as  the  most  imsidioos  forms  of 
hostility.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  undersigned  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  those  views.  His  only  purpose  is  to  show  the  mistake  of 
those  trho  sujypose  they  may  avoid  sectarianism  hy  avoiding  all  religious  in- 
struction.” 

The  Secretary  proposes  that  the  schools  anti  hoitscs 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  together  with  its  a<l- 
mirable  arrangement  and  constant  supervision,  .should 
be  retained,  and  placed  on  an  equal  footing,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  other  organizations.  He  regards  it,  how- 
ever, as  “an  anomaly  wholly  unknown  in  any  other 
department  of  the  public  service,  that  a private  cor- 
poration, existing  independently,  not  amenable  in  any 
form  to  the  laws  or  to  the  Legislature,  should  be 
charged  with  what  those  laws  regard  as  a part  of  the 
functions  of  the  government — the  disbursement  of  piili- 
lic  moneys  at  its  own  will  and  pleasure — the  selection 
of  teachers,  of  whoso  qualifications  it  is  the  sole  judge 
— and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a system 
of  imblic  education  according  to  its  own  ideas  of  pro- 
priety.” 

“However  acceptable,”  he  oliserves,  “ the  gervlres  of  such  a society  may 
have  been,  in  the  first  imperfect  effort  to  establish  Common  Schools ; how- 
ever willing  the  people  may  have  been  to  submit  to  an  institution  which 
promised  immediate  benefit ; and  however  praiseworthy  and  successful  may 
have  been  its  efforts — yet  it  involves  a principle  so  hostile  to  the  whole 
spirit  of  our  imstitutions,  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  lx:  long  sustained 
amid  the  increased  intelligence  which  its  own  exertions  have  contributed  to 
produce;  especially  when  other  and  more  congenial  means  of  attaining  the 
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same  objects  have  Ikh  ii  pointed  out,  and  when,  therefore,  tlic  necessity  which 
called  it  into  cxi><tcnce  has  ceased.  The  public  attention  ia  now  roused  to 
the  subject ; and  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  demand  the 
right  of  controlling,  through  rc-spomsiblo  public  agents,  the  education  of 
their  children,  and  the  application  of  common  funds  to  which  they  have 
contributed  for  a common  object.  We  must  not  forget  that  we  live  under  a 
government  of  the  people  before  such  a demand  can  Ikj  effectually  resisted. 
Procrastination  and  delay  will  only  increase  its  urgency,  render  it  more  ex- 
acting, and  multiply  the  difflcuUies  of  satisfying  it.  * * * It  must 
succeed,  sooner  or  later ; and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  of  duty  to  yield 
to  that  which  is  just  in  itself,  promptly,  and  before  agitation  and  excitement 
dejirivc  acquiescence  of  all  merit.  We  are  not  at  liberty  to  say  that  our 
fellow  citizens  who  make  this  claim  are  incapable  of  performing  the  duty 
which  they  would  undertake.  Our  constitutions  admit  their  competency  to 
manage  all  the  affairs  of  government;  and  the  foundations  of  our  vhoU 
system  must  be  overturned  before  we  can  deny  to  them  the  capacity  to  de- 
termine on  the  mode,  manner,  and  extent  of  instruction  to  be  given  to  their 
offspring.* 

“ And  yet  in  this,  as  in  every  public  business,  the  energies  of  the  people 
require  a system  to  regulate  and  conduct  them  to  the  best  results.  Such 
a system,  emanating  from  agents  of  their  own  selection,  and  maintained,  con- 
trolled, and  superintended  by  them,  will  command  the  confidence  and  invite 
the  co-operation  of  their  constituents.  This  may  lio  accomplished  by  the 
choice  of  commissioners  of  Common  Schools,  in  each  ward  of  the  city,  who 
should  form  a board,  to  which  some  degree  of  permanency  may  be  given  by 
allowing  the  election  of  one-third  each  year — which  board  should  take  the 
entire  charge  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city ; receiving  and  disbursing 
the  public  funds ; establishing  schools,  and  a system  for  their  government 
and  inspection ; and  providing  the  means  of  testing  the  qualifications  of 
tfactiers.  They  might  be  aided  by  a city  sujwrintendcnt,  with  such  com- 
jicnsation  as  should  secure  the  best  talent  and  the  whole  time  of  the  incura- 
Ixjnt ; and  then  leave  the  schools  to  the  management  of  tnistces  chosen  by 
those  who  established  them,  and  to  the  general  laws  of  the  State.” 


lu  reply  to  this  able  and  masterly  report  of  the 
Secretary,  the  Public  School  Society  and  its  friends, 
through  the  Commissioners  of  school  moneys  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  their  annual  report  to  the  Su- 
perintendent, of  May,  1841  (probably  from  the  pen  of 
Hiram  Ketchum,  Esq.),  entered  into  an  elaborate  vin- 
dication of  the  constitution  and  general  administration 
of  the  Society — of  the  sy.stem  of  education  initiated 
by  them  and  thus  far  successfully  pursued,  by  the  dis- 
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tiuct  admission  of  tlio  Secretary  himself  and  of  the 
board  of  visitors  appointed  by  him  as  Superintendent ; 
of  its  results  as  shown  by  the  number  of  children  an- 
nually instructed  in  its  hundred  schools ; and  of  ‘ its 
entire  amenability  to  public  and  rigid  scrutiny  and 
respon.sibility  through  the  Common  Council,  as  the  de- 
j)ositary  of  the  entire  control  of  the  distribution  of 
the  public  money  appropriated  to  its  supiiort.  Its 
superior  claims  upon  the  public  confidence  .and  regard 
were  also  fully  conceded  by  the  proposition  of  the 
Secret.ary  himself  to  include  its  schools  and  all  its 
projierty  as  a portion  of  tlio  new  organization  pro- 
po.sed.  To  the  allegation  that  “in  the  administration 
of  the  Society,  the  conscientious  oinnions  and  feelings 
of  large  classes  of  citizens  were  disregarded,  and  that 
other  schools  maintained  for  the  same  objects  and 
accomplishing  the  same  benevolent  results  were  arbi- 
trarily excluded  from  a participation  of  a common 
fund  collected  by  the  joint  contribution  of  all,”  the 
Commissioners,  after  deprecating  the  indefiniteness  of 
general  allegations  of  this  nature,  presenting  no  tan- 
gible i)oint  for  specific  examination,  proceed  to  infer 
from  the  discussions  and  publications  of  the  views  of 
the  memorialists : * 

“That  the  violence  imputed  against  conscientious  opinions  and  feelings 
is  to  those  of  a part  of  the  Catholic  communion,  who  alone  constitute  the 
large  classes  of  citizens  alluded  to;  that  the  schools  attached  to  their 
churches,  governed  by  trustees  of  their  own  appointment,  conducted  accord, 
ing  to  their  precepts  of  religious  faith,  and  ministering,  as  may  well  be  in- 
ferred, to  children  only  of  their  own  denomination,  are  the  schools  said  to  be 
maintained  for  the  same  objects  and  accomplishing  the  same  benevolent  re- 
sults as  those  of  the  Public  School  Society ; and  that  the  arbitrary  exclusion 
from  a participation  in  the  common  fund,  collected  by  the  joint  contribution 
of  all,  which  is  complained  of,  is  the  refusal  by  the  immediate  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  devote  a portion  of  the  public 
moneys  toward  the  support  of  schools  erected  and  governed  by  the  Catholic 
denomination,  and  inculcating  their  distinguishing  forms  and  creeds. 
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“ That  the  objects  and  results  of  institutions,”  they  continued,  “ founded 
and  acting  upon  principles  so  iridely  different  as  those  which  distinguish 
the  schools  of  the  sect  and  those  of  the  Societj-,  cannot  be  very  similar,  is 
too  apparent  to  need  illustration ; and  if  the  disregard  of  the  conscientious 
opinions  and  feelings  of  large  classes  of  citizens,  in  the  administration  of 
the  Society,  consists,  as  is  inferred,  in  maintaining  a perfect  impartiality 
toward  tlic  several  denominations  in  the  schools — not  giving  reasonable 
offense,  nor  yielding  submission  to  any — the  Society  has  done  no  more  than 
to  be  faithful  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  The  motive  to  its 
incorporation  is  stated  in  the  charter  to  be  the  education  of  all  children, 
vithout  regard  to  the  rcUgioiii  lect  or  denomination  to  which  their  parent* 
belong ; and  it  would  have  been  a plain  infraction  of  their  duty  to  fashion 
the  exercises  of  the  schools  according  to  the  requirements  of  any  particular 
church. 

"Tlie  allegation  remains  that  the  sect  is  arbitrarily  excluded  from  a par- 
ticipation of  a common  fund  collected  by  the  joint  contribution  of  all. 

“ In  adopting  a system  of  general  education  at  the  public  expense,  the 
object  of  the  State  was  to  give  to  its  youth  such  an  education  as  would  fit 
them  to  discharge  the  civil  obligations  of  this  life,  leaving  it  to  their  natural 
and  ecclesiasticiil  guardians  to  prepare  them,  through  a parental  and  spirit- 
ual ministry,  to  render  their  account  in  another  world.  There  ought  to  Iw, 
and  there  must  be,  some  common  platform  on  which  all  the  children  who 
are  destined  to  act  ns  citizens  of  the  same  republic  may  obtain  their  secular 
education.  To  that  general  training  all  the  children  arc  entitled ; but  it  is 
thepuUie  who  arc  to  determine  on  its  particulars  and  conditions,  and  not 
tlie  parents  who  may  claim  it  for  their  offspring.  That  a fund  has  been 
raised  by  the  taxation  of  all,  for  general  education,  creates  no  right  in  the 
tax-paying  sectarian  to  demand  that  any  portion  of  it  be  appropriated  to 
the  spread  of  his  particular  creed.  The  tax  was  impostal  on  him  at  a 
eititim,  not  as  the  member  of  a church.  Its  object  was  to  provide  for  a civil 
purpose  exclusively,  not  to  prepare  the  path  to  any  designated  jilacc  of  wor- 
ship. The  erection  of  a church  tchool  announce*  a teetarian  object.  It  has  its 
exclusive  rules  of  system  and  government — is  superintended  by  trustees  and 
teachers  of  a particular  faith — and  religious  conformity  is  indispensable  to  a 
participation  in  its  direction,  which  is  not  and  cannot  be  attained  by  means 
of  a civil  qualification  that  any  citizen  may  acquire.  It  it,  in  truth,  a part 
' of  the  church  ettabliahment ; and  the  sectarian  of  another  denomination 
justly  feels  that  hitprkileget  are  equally  ciolated,  whether  he  be  taxed  for  the  tup- 
port  of  it*  religiou*  teacher*  at  the  tehool  deti,  or  far  that  of  it*  religioua  teacher* 
in  the  pulpit.  This  State  has  never  yet  asserted  the  power  to  tax  its  people 
for  ecclcsi.astical  objects  ; and  if  its  sovereignty  comprehends  such  a power, 
the  right*  of  contcimee  require  that  the  religion  of  the  tax-payer  be  recorded  on 
the  a**e»*ment  roll,  and  hi*  contribution  be  dealt  to  the  encouragement  of  hi*  own 
communion, 

“The  Commissioners  wouhl  suggest  that  any  dilBcultles  in  regard  to 
such  religious  education  of  the  children  as  may  !»  desirable  can  be  removed 
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without  a violation  of  the  principles  or  a departure  from  the  objects  of  tlio 
school  system,  by  an  application  of  the  rule  said  to  prevail  in  Holland  in 
regard  to  the  schools  controlled  by  the  government.  A time  is  there  set 
apart  when  the  children  of  the  resjMictive  denominations  are  requested  to 
repair  to  the  appropriate  places  Ibr  their  peculiar  worship,  where  they  are 
attended  by  the  proper  ministers  to  their  spiritual  wants.  If  the  Sabbath 
and  the  other  day  in  the  week  on  which  the  jmblic  schools  arc  generally 
closed  be  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  some  additional  portion  of  the  week 
might  be  dedicated  to  it.  The  arrangement  would,  certainly,  throw  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  the  clergy  without  additional  pecuniary  recompense;  but 
their  commendable  sense  of  duty  in  their  sacred  office  would,  no  doubt,  dis- 
regard any  consideration  of  that  sort.” 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  controvert  the 
allegation  of  the  Secretary,  that  “a  fearfully  large  por- 
tion of  the  indigent  children  of  the  ’city  were  not 
reached  or  in  any  way  benefited”  by  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  education.  They  show,  from  the  oflBcial  returns 
of  the  censns  of  1840,'  and  other  statistics,  that  the 
number  of  whites  of  the  age  of  twenty  and  upward  in 
the  entire  State,  unable  to  read  or  write,  was  43,705,  of 
whom  7,778  resided  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
remaining  35,927  in  the  rest  of  the  State — being  an 
excess  of  1,732  only,  in  the  city,  out  of  a iiopulation  of 
313,000,  over  its  due  proportion  in  comparison  with  the 
other  counties,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  and 
no  regard  being  had  to  the  immense  and  constant  aug- 
mentation of  the  former  from  foreign  immigration ; and 
conclude  their  report  with  a searching  and  exhaustive 
criticism  of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Secretary. 

Okjvemor  Seward,  in  his  message  at  the  ojicniug  of 
the  session  of  1842,  after  stating  that  20,000  children  in 
the  city  of  New  York  were,  under  the  existing  .system  of 
apportionment,  practically  nnpro\ided  with  instruction, 
thus  indicates  wliat  he  deems  the  appropriate  remedy  r 

“ Happily,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  evil  is  discoveretl  to  have  had 
its  origin  no  deeper  than  a departure  from  the  equality  of  general  laws.  In 
onr  general  system  of  Common  Schools,  trustees,  chosen  by  tax-paying  citi- 
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zcns,  levy  taxes,  build  scliool-tionses,  pay  tcacliere,  and  govern  schools,  which 
are  subject  to  visitation  by  similarly  elected  inspectors,  who  certify  the 
qualihcations  of  teachers ; and  all  schools  thus  constituted  participate  in  just 
proportion  in  the  public  moneys,  which  arc  conveyed  to  them  by  commis- 
sioners also  elected  by  the  people.  ' ’ I submit,  therefore,  with  entire  will- 

ingness to  approve  whatever  adequate  remedy  you  may  propose,  the  expe- 
diency of  vesting  in  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  what  I am  sure  the 
people  of  no  other  part  of  the  State  would,  ujion  any  consideration,  relin- 
quish— the  education  of  their  children.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  vest  the  control  of  the  Common  Schools  in  a board  to  be  compoud  of  cum- 
mieeium  re  elected  by  the  pcojde,  which  board  shall  apportion  the  school  moneys 
among  all  the  schools,  including  those  now  existing,  which  shall  be  organized 
and  conducted  in  conformity  to  its  general  regulations  and  the  laws  of  the 
State,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people  instructed.  It  is  not  left  doubt- 
ful that  the  restoration  to  the  Common  Schools  of  the  city  of  this  simple  and 
equal  feature  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  would  remove  every  com- 
plaint. 

*•  This  proposition  has,  sometimes,  been  treated  as  a device  to  appropriate 
the  school  funds  to  the  endowment  of  seminaries  for  teaching  languages  and 
faiths — thus  to  perpetuate  the  prejudices  it  seeks  to  remove — sometimes  as  a 
scheme  for  dividing  that  precious  fund  among  a hundred  jarring  sects,  and 
thus  increasing  the  religious  animosities  it  strives  to  heal — sometimes  as  a 
plan  to  subvert  the  prevailing  religion,  and  introduce  one  repugnant  to  the 
consciences  of  our  fellow-citizens;  while,  in  truth,  it  simply  proposes,  by 
enlightening  equally  the  minds  of  all,  to  enable  them  to  detect  error  wherever 
it  may  exist,  and  to  reduce  imeongenial  masses  into  an  intcllig;ent,  virtuous, 
harmonious,  and  happy  people.” 

The  acting  Superintendent  of  Common  SchooLs  (S.  S. 
Randall)  transmitted  to  the  Legislature,  with  his  an- 
nual report,  copies  of  the  reports  of  Secretary  Spexcer 
and  the  Commissioner  of  School  Money  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  the  previous  year,  accompanied  with  the 
following  remarks : 

“ After  the  able  and  thorough  discussion  which  this  subject  has  received 
from  the  highest  official  sources,  it  would  be  presumptuous  as  well  as  unne- 
cessary for  the  undersigned,  whatever  may  be  the  views  which  be  entertains  in 
respect  to  it,  to  interpose  any  opinion.  It  is  for  the  wisdom  of  the  Legisla- 
ture to  determine  to  what  extent,  and  in  what  moelc,  an  effectual  remedy  can 
be  devised  for  the  allcgctl  disabilities  of  a numerous  and  respectable  class  of 
citizens,  with  reference  to  the  education  of  their  children ; whether  these  disa- 
bilities spring  from  a radical  defect  in  the  jreculiar  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion prevailing  in  the  metropolis,  or  from  a faulty  administration  of  that 
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system,  whicjj  may  be  reached  and  corrected  by  means  of  a vigilant  and  effi- 
cient suiKirision ; and  whether  the  numerous  excellences  of  the  plan  of 
instruction  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society  caunot  be 
retained,  consistently  with  such  a modification  of  the  present  law  as  shall 
secure  every  practicable  facility  for  the  education  of  that  large  proportion  of 
children  now  withdrawn,  from  conscientious  or  other  motives,  from  the  advan- 
tages of  these  schools.  The  intelligence  and  discrimination  of  the  peonle 
and  their  representatives  may  safely  he  relied  upon  to  separate  the  peculiar 
aspect  which  this  question  has  recently  been  made  to  assume,  and  the  excite- 
ment in  the  public  mind  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  from  those  high  con- 
siderations of  public  policy  which  an  enlightened  regard  to  the  paramount 
interests  of  universal  education  and  the  welfare  of  the  State  imperiously 
demand. 

“ Our  republican  institutions  recognize  no  distinction  between  the  pro- 
fessors of  different  religious  creeds ; our  shores  are  hospitably  open  to  the 
inhabitants  of  every  clime ; and  our  systems  of  education  were  designed  to 
embrace  within  their  comprehensive  regard  every  child  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  an  age  sufficient  to  be  benefited  by  their  instruction.  With  this 
view,  and  for  this  purpose,  all  our  citizens,  native  and  adopted,  are  called 
upon  to  ^^ntributo  to  the  expenses  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  those 
systems,  and  all  have  an  equal  right  to  participate  in  their  advantages.  Any 
exclusion,  therefore,  theoretical  or  practical,  from  those  advantages,  of  any 
portion  of  our  citizens,  in  consequence,  or  as  the  result,  of  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  R-ligious  faith,  or  for  any  other  reason  unrecognized  by  our  laws, 
should,  under  no  pretense,  be  suffered  to  exist  Such  an  exclusion  has  a 
direct  and  powerful  tendency  to  promote  the  prevalence  of  ignorance,  and  its 
invariable  attendants,  wretchedness,  vice,  and  crime ; while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  sanctions  the  introduction  of  a new  and  fatal  principle  of  public  policy, 
deliberately  discarded  by  the  wisdom  of  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.” 

The  oxciting  controversy  was  finally  settled  by  the 
passage  of  an  act  on  the  11th  of  April,  1842,  “extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  general  act  in  relation  to 
Common  Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,”  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  Spencer,  by 
whom  this  act  was  dra\vu.  A Board  of  Education,  con- 
sisting of  representatives  from  each  ward,  elected  by 
the  people,  was  organized,  upon  whom  was  devolved 
the  general  administration  of  the  system,  comprehend- 
ing the  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society— reserv- 
ing to  that  body,  however,  the  exclusive  supervision 
and  direction  of  the  schools  under  its  charge — and  con- 
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fiding  the  immediate  administration  of  all  ^others  to 
trustees  elected  in  each  ward  for  that  purimse.  By  this 
and  subsequent  enactments,  the  religious  question  was 
definitely  set  at  rest  by  a section  providing  that  “No 
school  shall  be  entitled  to  or  reeeive  any  j)ortion  of  the 
school  moneys,  in  whieh  the  religious  doctrines  or 
tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious  sect 
shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  jwacticed,  or  in  which 
any  book  or  books  containing  compositions  favorable  or 
prejudicial  to  the  i)articular  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any 
particular  Christian  or  other  religious  sect,  or  which 
shall  teach  the  doctrines  or  tenets  of  any  religious 
sect.  * * But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorize 
the  Board  of  Education  to  exclude  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
without  note  or  comment,  or  any  selections  thcrefr^,  from 
any  of  the  schools  jirovidcd  for  in  this  act ; but  it  shall 
not  be  competent  for  the  said  Board  of  Educutiou  to 
decide  what  version,  if  any,  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  shall  be  used  in  any  of  the 
schools : Provided,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  so  construed  as  to  ^^olate  the  rights  of  conscience 
as  sccimcd  by  the  Constitution  of  this  State  and  of  the 
United  States.”  This  provision  still  remains  in  full 
force  on  the  statute  book  of  the  State. 
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1842  to  1846. 

Character  of  Col.  Toung. — State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents. 
— State  Normal  School. — Teachers’  Institutes. — Academical  De- 
partments for  Teachers. — Messages  of  Governors  Bouck  and 
IVright. — Mr.  HulburcT s Report. — Favorahle  Results  of  the 
System  of  County  Supervision. — Annual  Reports  of  the  Superin- 
tendent.— Condition  of  the  Common  Schools. — Organization  of 
the  Normal  School.  — Official  Correspondence.  — The  Bible  tn 
Schools. 

the  7th  of  February,  1842,  th«  lion.  Samuel 
Young,  of  Saratoga,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  en- 
tered at  once  on  the  administration  of  the  newly  recon- 
structed system,  the  outlines  and  principal  details  of 
which  had  been  prepared  by  his  distinguished  predeces- 
sor. Col.  Young  was,  in  many  respects,  an  extraordinary 
man.  Possessed  of  a dignified  and  impressive  appear- 
ance and  demeanor,  of  statesmanlike  abilities  and  expe- 
rience, penetrating  intellect,  stem  morality,  he  combined 
with  a firm  adll  and  strong  prejudices  the  utmost 
suavity,  warm-heartedness,  and  openness  to  conviction. 
On  assuming  the  duties  of  his  office,  he  jmblicly  avowed, 
in  his  most  trenchant  manner,  his  thorough  conviction 
of  the  impolicy  and  iuefflcacy  of  the  system  of  county 
supervision,  and  his  ILxed  determination  to  effect  its  dis- , 
continuance.  He  was,  however,  with  much  difficulty, 
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induced  by  the  friends  of  tlie  system  to  bo  present  at 
the  approaching  Convention  of  Superintendents  at  Utica; 
and  after  the  deliberations  and  discussions  of  that  bo<ly, 
he  promiJtly  and  decidedly  retracted  his  former  opinions, 
and  became,  throughout  his  administration  and  subse- 
quent public  career,  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic advocates  of  this  plan  of  local  supervision. 
Ills  social  qualities  were  genial  in  the  extreme — seldom, 
however,  descending  to  familiarity;  his  heart  “open  as 
day  to  melting  charity  ; ” and  his  sympathies  uniformly 
with  the  destitute,  the  suffering,  and  the  down-trodden. 
On  one  occasion  the  author  of  this  sketch  was  commis- 
sioned by  him  to  convey  a most  liberal  benefaction  to 
accomplished  young  lady,  to  whom  ho  was  iiersonally 
unknown,  who  had  forwarded  to  him  an  affecting  ac- 
count of  her  struggles  for  the  education  of  herself  and 
a younger  sister^  dependent  upon  her,  and  who,  through 
a concurrence  of  adverse  circumstances,  had  incurred 
liabilities  beyond  her  ability  to  meet.  Both  her  sister 
and  herself  became,  subsequently,  teachers  of  superior 
excelleue.e ; and  she  was  the  first  to  receive,  from  his 
own  hands,  the  highest  gratle  of  certificate  prescribed  by 
law.  On  another,  he  fearlessly  braveil  the  penalties  of 
the  laws,  Imth  of  the  State  and  United  States,  in  pro- 
tecting from  arrest,  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  a 
negro  waiter  at  his  boarding-house  ; and,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Chief  Justice  Nelson — and,  it  is  believed,  with- 
out special  remonstrance  from  him — after  having  eftect- 
ually  secured  the  retreat  of  the  frightened  and  trembling 
^^ctim  of  oppression,  and  divested  himself  of  his  coat, 
he  fearlessly  and  indignantly  confronted  the  claimant, 
who  shrunk  abashed  from  the  stern  glance  of  his  eye, 
and  determined  attitude  of  resistanee,  and  at  once  aban- 
doned all  further  pursuit  as  hopeless.  It  has  been  said 
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lie  was  at  all  times  open  to  conviction  ; but  if  there  was 
one  subject  upon  which  no  amount  of  argument,  per- 
suasion, or  influence  could  move  him  from  an  inflexible 
and  persistent  opposition,  it  Avas,  unquestionably,  what 
he  deemed  the  improvident  and  ruinous  extension  of  the 
popular  system  of  internal  improvement  by  roads  and 
canals.  On  this  topic  he  omitted  no  occasion,  however 
apparently  inappropriate,  to  express  his  views,  and  de- 
nounce those  of  his  opponents. 

Col.  Young’s  first  appearance  in  public  life  was  as  a 
member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  Legislature  from  the 
county  of  Saratoga,  at  the  session  of  1814 ; of  which 
body  he  was  elected  Speaker  in  the  ensuing  year.  In 
181G,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Canal  Commissioners, 
which  {losition  he  retained  until  1840.  In  1824,  he  be- 
came the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  against 
Mr.  Clinton.  In  1834,  ho  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
from  the  Fourth  District ; and  in  1842,  appointed  Secre- 
tary of  State.  After  the  close  of  his  ofiicial  term,  he 
was  again  returned  to  the  Senate,  and  from  that  body 
retired  to  his  farm  in  Saratoga,  where,  amid  the  quiet 
seclusion  of  his  “hereditary  acres,”  he  closed  his  long 
and  useful  life. 

Several  i>etition8  were  forwarded  to  the  Legislature, 
during  its  session  of  this  year,  for  the  rei>eal  of  so  much 
of  the  Act  of  1841  as  related  to  the  establishment  of  the 
oflBce  of  county  superintendent  — characterizing  it  as 
“uncalled-for,  unnecessary,  useless,  and  expensive;”  al- 
leging that  “ its  duties  were  as  well,  or  better,  per- 
formed by  town  inspectors;”  and  that  “it  was  not 
additional  superintendence  that  was  most  wanted,  but 
money  to  pay  competent  and  well-qualified  teachers.” 
The  Hon.  William  B.  Maclat,  of  New  York,  Chairman 
of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies, 
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and  Common  Schools,  to  whom  these  petitions  were  re- 
ferred, submitted,  on  the  2d  of  April,  an  able  report  ad- 
verse to  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  which  was  agreed 
to  by  the  House. 

Ill  this  report,  after  adverting  to  the  origin  of  the  law, 
in  the  report  of  the  several  county  \isitors,  appointed 
by  Mr.  Spexcbk,  and  their  statement  that  a large  amount 
of  the  public  mouey  was,  under  the  then  existing  sys- 
tem, utterly  wasted ; that  “from  one-quarter  to  one-third 
of  the  school  children  were  daily  absent ; ” that  “ more 
than  half  of  the  school-houses  were  inconvenient,  and 
unlit  for  the  purposes  of  education;”  and  that  “a  wide- 
spread and  fatal  apathy  chilled  the  hoiies  of  reform,  and 
clogged  all  efforts  for  improvement  ” — Mr.  Maolay  ex- 
presses the  conviction  of  the  committee  that  “ the 
withering  want  of  our  schools  is  not  money  to  pay,  but 
intelligence  to  appreciate,  and  interest  to  sustain,  the 
competent  teacher;”  that  “were  our  public  fund  in- 
creased until  it  afforded  the  means  to  hire  a comiictent 
teacher  for  every  district,  without  the  public  mind  being 
simultaneously  awakened  to  a juster  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  education,  and  the  means  of  its  diffusion, 
oiu-  school-masters  would  soon  sink  into  hirelings,  and 
become  the  exponents  of  the  i»revailing  indiflerence  and 
faithlessness  of  the  people.  We,  therefore,”  he  ob- 
serves, “regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  benign  effects  of 
this  system  of  supervision,  that  by  its  exposure  of  the 
defects  and  e\’ils  of  the  schools,  it  must  compel  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  securing  competent  teachers.” 
After  controverting  the  allegation  of  the  ixjtitioners  of 
the  expensiveness  of  the  system,  by  contrasting  it,  in 
this  respect,  with  the  oi)eration  of  its  predecessors,  he 
proceeds  : 
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“ Tliere  18  another  view  of  this  subject  that  should  be  kept  before  those 
who  fear  the  expense  of  supervision.  No  one  will  deny  that  a vigilant  and 
intelligent  supervision  of  the  schools  is  as  essential  to  their  operation  as  to 
that  of  any  branch  of  industry.  Without  careful  oversight,  no  business  can 
flourish,  no  enterprise  will  prosper.  This  principle  is  understood  and  acted 
on  in  all  the  common  concerns  of  life.  And  if  our  Common  Schools,  instead 
of  iK'ing  nurseries  where  five  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  children  daily 
assemble  to  prepare  themselves  for  usefulness  and  respectability,  were  each  to 
be  converted  into  a workshop  or  manufactory,  and  the  fruits  of  the  labor  thus 
employed  to  constitute  the  revenues  of  the  State,  would  not  a vigilant  and 
thorough  supervision  ^ deemed  indispensable  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  business  ? Anffneed  we  urge  the  comparative  value  of  an  income  to 
the  State  of  dollars  and  %cnts  and  an  income  of  virtuous,  intelligent,  and 
manly  citizens,  worthy  of  the  soil  they  inherit,  of  the  privileges  they  arc  to 
enjoy,  defend,  and  transmit  to  unborn  generations  ? What  consummate  folly 
is  it,  then,  to  appropriate  million  upon  million  for  the  support  of  our  ten 
thousand  schools — to  set  them  in  operation  under  teachers  of  doubtful  quali- 
fications and  iittle  experience — to  leave  them  to  go  on  as  they  best  may,  in 
vain  reliance  on  some  supposed  inherent  self-reguiating  principle  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  yet  expect  to  receive  the  full  benefits  which  the  expenditure  of  so 
much  money,  the  services  of  so  many  teachers,  and  the  time  of  so  many  chil- 
dren ought  to  confer  1 The  incalculable  loss  consequent  on  this  vain  depend- 
ence we  leave  to  otliers  to  estimate ; our  arithmetic  has  no  rules  fur  calcula- 
ting the  worth  of  that  virtue,  intelligence,  and  happine.ss  which  the  neglect 
or  perversion  of  the  means  of  education  has  already  lost  to  the  State.  * ♦ 

“ Nor  is  it  by  the  wasteful  application  of  the  public  money  alone  that  the 
State  suflers,  even  in  an  economical  point  of  view ; but  inflnitciy  more  by 
impairing  the  productive  energies  of  the  citizens,  through  a defective  and 
baneful  education.  Were  it  necessary,  it  might  be  shown,  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil,  that  if  the  solo  object  of  the  statesman  were  to  increase  the  wealth  of 
the  people,  without  having  any  reference  to  their  inteilectual  and  moral  well- 
Ijeing,  in  no  way  could  it  be  so  rapidly  and  universally  accomplished  ns  by 
increasing  the  power  intelligently  to  use  the  means  of  prosperity.  We  have 
before  us  the  most  remarkable  statistics  on  this  point,  showing  that  even  in 
those  employments  which  would  seem  to  require  but  the  lowest  degree  of 
mental  culture,  ns  that  of  tending  the  looms  in  our  factories,  tiie  operative 
who  has  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  an  ordinary  Common  School  education  cams, 
on  an  average,  29  per  cent,  more  than  his  ignorant  associates,  while  he  who 
has  improved  those  advantages  cams  forty-four  per  cent,  more  than  the  same 
unfortunate  and  noglcfted  class.  And  these  facts  are  not  inferred  from  a 
limited  observation,  but  arc  the  result  of  extensive  investigations  made  by  the 
distinguished  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  of  Massachusetts.  If,  there- 
fore, as  we  hold  is  indisputable,  the  new  system  of  supervision  must  increase 
the  efficiency  of  our  ten  thousand  schools,  it  is  certain  that  instead  of  adding 
in  any  manner  to  the  “ expenses  ” of  the  several  counties,  it  wiil  largeiy  and 
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beneficently  ineren«e  their  wealth,  while  it  also  ensures  the  wise  use  and  en- 
joyment of  the  rewards  of  intelligent  industry.  *»•«•»»•• 
“■  We  should  fail  in  duty  to  your  honorable  lardy,  and  in  justice  to  these 
officers,  did  we  not  express  our  sincere  interest  in  the  result  of  their  im- 
jxrrtant  lalarrs.  We  believe  that  the  value  oi  the  office  can  hardly  be  over- 
rated ; and  that  if  in  any  county  it  should  fail  of  utility,  it  will  be  charge- 
able not  on  the  late,  hut  on  an  injudieioue  appointment  under  its  provisions.  In 
such  cases  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  of  supervisors,  and 
should  bo  firmly  and  prudently  applied.  But,  judging  from  the  communica- 
tions of  these  officers  already  made  to  the  department,  we  are  satisfied  that 
not  only  is  the  system  working  well,  but  daily  o^ing  a firmly  seated 
popularity.  The  visitation  of  districts  has  been  carneil  on  in  every  county 
of  the  State ; good  methods  of  teaching  have  hSn  difiTused  and  bad  plans 
corrected ; the  interest  of  parents  has  been  awakened,  the  ardor  of  the 
children  excited,  the  zeal  of  the  teacher  aroused  and  directed ; and  this  has 
been  going  on,  not  in  a few  districts  or  a few  towns,  but  in  more  than  ten 
thousand  diflerent  di.stricts,  and  among  more  than  half  a million  of  children. 
Such  an  enterprise,  so  far-reaching  and  efifective,  cannot  fail  to  produce  a 
rich  harvest  of  bles-sings ; and  we  confidently  anticipate  that  it  will  fast 
bring  on  the  time  when  our  Common  Schools  shall  become  the  fit  nursenes 
of  a free  and  virtuous  people — when  the  children  of  ail  classes  shall  l>c  proud 
to  meet  on  this  common  platform,  there  to  learn  the  first  great  lesson  of 
their  common  brotherhood  as  men,  and  their  common  destiny  os  citizens." 


On  tlie  4th  of  May  subsequent,  a State  Convention 
of  County  Superintendents,  representing  forty-two  out  of 
the  fifty-nine  counties  of  the  State,  was  held  at  Utica. 
This  convention  remained  in  session  three  days,  and  its 
deiiberations  were  presided  over  by  the  lion.  Jabez  D. 
Hammond,  of  Otsego,  the  author  of  the  “Politicai  His- 
tory of  New  York.”  In  addition  to  the  regular  members 
of  the  convention,  there  were  present  during  its  entire 
session,  and  participating,  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in 
its  discussions,  the  State  Superintendent,  Col.  Young  ; 
the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  the  distingujphed  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edueation,  afterward  Pres- 
ident of  Antioch  College,  Ohio ; George  B.  Emerson,  of 
Boston  ; tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Willlvm  Gallaudet,  of  Connec- 
ticut; Francis  Dwight,  of  Albany,  editor  of  the  Dis- 
trict School  Journal ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  then 
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of  Union  College,  Schenectady ; the  venerable  Salem 
Towtn,  of  Cayuga;  Rev.  Dr.  Griscom,  of  New  Jersey; 
Dr.  Ho^cb  Webster,  of  Geneva  College ; and  other 
gentlemen  of  distinction  from  different  sections  of  the 
State.  The  subjects  involved,  and  the  marked  ability 
which  characterized  the  discussions,  must  constitute  our 
ajiology,  if  any  were  necessary,  for  giving  a sketch  of 
its  principal  features,  from  the  full  report  of  its  pro- 
ceedings in  the  District  School  Journal. 

Judge  Hammond,  in  his  remarUh  on  taking  the  chair, 
paid  a just  compliment  to  the  character  and  services  of 
the  several  State  Superintendents  who  had,  from  time 
to  time,  presided  over  the  interests  of  Common  Schools, 
concluding  with  a special  reference  to  the  present  incum- 
bent, whom  he  had  knowm  from  his  entrance  into  public 
life,  and  who,  in  hjs  judgment,  possessed  a fitness  and 
capacity  for  usefulness  in  the  department  which  he  so 
ably  filled  unsurpassed  by  any  other  man  in  the  State. 
“If,  therefore,”  he- observed,  “the  system  had  stood 
still,  or  retrograded,  the  reason  for  it  must  be  sought 
not  in  any  want  of  capacity  or  attention  at  the  helm, 
but  rather  to  the  fact  that,  under  the  former  regulations, 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  the  State  Superintendent 
to  be  informed  specifically  of  the  defects  in  its  manage- 
ment, and  where  those  defects  existed.  The  object  of 
the  existing  system  of  county  supervision  was  that 
every  district  in  the  State,  however  secluded  or  remote, 
should  be  reached,  and  its  minutest  operations  looked 
into,  to  the  end  that  defects  might  be  ascertained  and 
reportetl,  and  the  correction,  if  possible,  applied.  An- 
other high  advantage  of  the  system  was,  that  any  im- 
provement in  the  mode  of  teaching  or  government,  in 
any  portion  of  the  State,  whether  in  a log  school-house 
in  the  county  of  Cattaraugus,  or  in  the  remote  part  of 
10 
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tho  wilds  of  Hamilton,  should  bo  communicated  to  the 
State  Superintendent,  and  by  him  spread  all  over  the 
State,  through  its  ten  thousand  neighborhoods.” 

Letters  from  Ex-Superintendents  Dix  and  Spencek, 
expressive  of  their  continued  interest  in  tho  welfare  and 
advancement  of  the  Common  School  system,  and  regrets 
ting  their  inability  to  be  present,  wore  read ; invitations 
extended  to  Col.  Young  and  Hokace  Mann  to  address 
the  convention  during  its  session,  and,  with  the  other 
distinguished  visitors  <|)resent,  to  participate  in  its  dis- 
cussions ; and  committees  appointed  to  prepare  subjects 
for  its  deliberation. 

After  listening  to  an  able  and  eloquent  address  from 
tho  State  Superintendent,  a series  of  resolutions  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Moulton,  of  Oneida,  declarative,  in 
general  terms,  of  the  duty  of  the  pounty  superintend- 
ents to  rouse  the  public  interest,  by  illustrating  unceas- 
ingly in  their  lectures,  addresses,  and  published  commu- 
nications, the  relations  between  ignorance  and  poverty, 
vice  and  wretchedness,  knowledge  and  the  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  man ; and,  in  every  practicable  mode, 
through  their  visitations,  inspections,  and  influence,  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  extend  its  bless- 
ings. The  fifth  resolution  was  as  follows ; 

“ Rtmhed,  That  the  best  police  for  our  cities,  the  lowest  insurance  for 
OUT  houses,  the  firmest  security  for  our  banks,  the  most  efiectire  means  of 
preventing  pauperism,  vice,  and  crime,  and  the  only  sure  defence  of  our 
country,  arc  our  Common  Schools ; and  woo  to  us  if  their  means  of  education 
he  not  commensurate  with  the  wants  and  the  powers  of  the  people.” 

Upon  this  resolution  an  animated  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion ensued  between  Dr.  Theodore  F.  King,  of 
Brooklyn ; !Mr.  Jacob  C.  Tooiceb,  of  Orange  ; the  Rev. 
Dr.  Potter  ; Horace  Mann  ; Mr.  A.  S.  Clement,  of 
Dutchess ; and  Mr.  C.  C.  W.  Cleaveland,  of  Greene.  Dr. 
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King  remarked  that  the  resolution  struck  upon  the  very 
subject  in  reference  to  which  the  convention  had  assem- 
bled— the  improvement  of  Common  Schools.  The  object 
was  to  make  education  common  to  all,  that,  like  the 
blessed  sun,  it  might  ditfuse  its  radiance  throughout  the 
land,  lighting  up  not  merely  the  palace  of  the  wealthy, 
but  the  lowly  cottage  of  the  poor,  Wheu  our  men  of 
w'ealth  could  be  taught  the  important  lesson  that  their 
greatest  Interest  lay,  not  in  endowing  banks  and  rail- 
roads, but  in  working  those  mines  of  inexhaustible 
wealth  which  were  to  be  found  in  every  district,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  could  the  responsibilities  assumed  by 
the  members  of  the  convention  be  said  to  be  fully  dis- 
charged. In  the  county  of  Kings  there  were  some 
schools,  he  was  proud  to  say,  that  were  noble  monu- 
ments of  its  enterprise  and  wealth.  In  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  3,000  children  were  in  attendance  upon  the 
Common  Schools ; and  four  of  the  school-houses  had 
cost  810,000  each.  Yet  the  feeling  that  should  be  there 
was  wanting.  They  who  were  able  to  sustain  these  in- 
stitutions regarded  them  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
positive  disgust.  The  reason  was,  that  Common  School 
education  had  been  too  common  in  one  sense,  and  not 
common  enough  in  another.  The  standard  must  be 
raised.  lie  hml  succeeded,  by  unremitting  effort,  by  ad- 
dresses to  neighborhoods,  inspectors,  trustees,  and  com- 
missioners, and  other  means,  in  arousing  a spirit  which 
would  ere  long  manifest  itself  in  good  fruits. 

Mr.  Tooicer  objected  to  the  assumption  in  the  reso- 
lution that  our  Common  Schools  were  the  best  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and,  therefore,  the  best  security  for  safety 
and  order.  Our  Common  Schools  were  very  bad;  and  he 
suggested  the  substitution  of  the  words  “ well  regulated 
Common  Schools.” 
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Tbo  Rev.  Dr.  Pottek  remarked  that  the  resolution 
embodied  a great  many  iucontestible  truths — truths  of 
immeuse  importance  just  at  this  time.  The  radical  vice 
of  our  Common  School  system,  in  his  judgment,  was  not 
the  want  of  a proper  interest  in  the  subject  on  the  part 
of  teachers.  It  was  not  the  want  of  a general  comic- 
tion of  the  imi>ortance  of  education,  for  no  truth  was 
more  firmly  riveted  in  the  i)ublic  mind.  The  grand  dif- 
liculty  was  the  prevalent  misapprehension  as  to  what 
education  meant.  The  phrase  “ well  regulated  Common 
Schools  ” was  vastly  imx)ortant.  That  was  the  great 
truth  they  had  to  iwcss  home  upon  the  minds  of  the 
lieople.  It  was  universally  admitted  that  education  was 
indispensable  to  a free  government — to  human  welfare ; 
but  the  truth  must  be  as  generally  recognized,  before 
any  radical  reform  could  bo  eftected,  that  we  might  have 
poor  schools.  The  great  mission  to  which  they  were 
called  was  the  regeneration  of  the  Common  Schools — 
the  infusion  into  them  of  the  elements  of  a newnr  and 
higher  life.  That  was  a noble  mission,  and  never  were 
men  called  to  a higher  work. 

The  Hon.  Horace  Mann  observed  that  no’  man  could 
deny  that  the  resolution  under  discussion  contained  a 
most  important  and  indestructible  truth.  What  was 
wanted  was  not  the  education  of  a few,  but  the  educa- 
tion of  all;  for  it  was  obvious,  look  into  what  depart- 
ment of  life  you  would,  that  a few  ignorant  and  ^icioiLs 
men  could  baffle  all  the  efibrts,  and  jeopard  all  the  in- 
terests, of  the  great  majority  of  conscientious,  able,  ac- 
tive men  contending  against  them.  One  man  could 
destrgy,  one  incendiary  could  bum,  more  than  a thou- 
sand could  build  up.  One  bad  man,  acting  antagonist- 
ically to  the  general  interests  of  society,  could  defeat 
the  efforts  of  forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  in  the  whole 
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community.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  universality  of 
education.  Not  education  merely  in  jmpulous  cities  and 
toAvns — not  in  the  centers  of  tomis ; but  through  the 
remotest  bounds  of  every  community— on  the  borders 
and  confines  of  civilization — not  less  than  at  the  me- 
tropolis. There  were  two  attributes  or  qualities  belong- 
ing to  our  Common  Schools  which  it  was  important  to 
I)resent  to  the  consideration  of  intelligent  minds.  The 
first  was,  the  universality  with  which  they  might  be 
ma<le  to  oi)erate,  covering  the  whole  surface  of  society, 
and  reaching  the  very  nmtives  of  human  action.  The 
law  took  cognizance  only  of  the  outward  actions  of 
men — not  the  spring,  the  motives,  of  those  acts.  Crim- 
inal jurisdiction  was  also  local,  reaching  only  a portion 
of  the  criminal  acts  ; it  applied,  probably,*only  to  one  in 
several  hundreds  of  our  poi)ulation.  And  yet,  taking 
into  consideration  the  property  the  criminal  destroys, 
what  he  appropriates  to  his  own  use,  what  ho  utterly 
consumes  and  sweeps  out  of  existence  by  his  incendia- 
rism, the  exi>enses  of  pursuit  and  arraignment,  the  time 
and  money  spent  in  his  prosecution  and  imprisonment, 
he  ventured  to  say  that  the  sum  total  necessary,  in  any 
community,  to  vindicate  the  law,  in  those  few  ciises 
where  it  can  be  vindicated  at  all,  would  exceed  the  sum 
exi>ended  for  the  education  of  the  entire  eommunity 
concerned.  The  courts  which  administered  the  law  laid 
by  until  temptation  was  presented  and  yielded  to,  and 
then,  when  the  mischief  was  done  and  irreparable,  they 
set  to  work  in  their  slow,  harsh,  and  .sometimes  cruel, 
way,  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  vengeance — redress 
being  utterly  out  of  their  power.  But  where  did  the 
Common  School  ‘begin  ? Not  with  men  who  commit 
crime,  but  with  children  before  they  can  be  supi>osed 
capable  of  crime.  Instead  of  turning  out  bad  men,  they 
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turned  out  valuable  citizens,  who  add  to  the  coinniou 
wealth  and  common  happiness  of  society.  One  good 
teacher  could  do  more  to  relieve  society  of  these  mis- 
fortunes than  all  the  judges  of  the  land,  because  he 
begins  earlier,  and  his  influence  reaches  deeper.  That 
great  institution,  the  Church,  reached  scarcely  one-half 
the  mass  of  community,  and,  addressing  itself  only,  or 
chiefly,  to  adults,  even  there,  could  not  elfectually  reach 
the  evil  in  its  germination.  The  schools  had  the  advan- 
tage over  every  instrumentality  yet  devised  by  the  in- 
genuity of  mankind  in  eradicating  those  evils  that  now 
diminished  at  least  one-half  the  value  of  the  life  of 
every  human  being.  He  looked  on  those  engaged  in 
this  work  as  devoted  to  the  most  sacred  of  causes. 

Mr.  Clement,  of  Dutchess,  alluded  to  the  conclu- 
sive evidence  furnished  in  the  last  annual  report  of  his 
distinguished  friend,  who  had  just  taken  his  seat,  of 
the  fact  that  crime  and  ignorance  go  liand  in  hand. 
This  truth  had  been  abundantly  illustrated  in  portions 
of  his  own  county.  Where  Common  Schools  most  pre- 
vailed crime  was  comparatively  unknown,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  supporting  paupers  were  greatly  reduced. 

Mr.  Kino,  from  the  Committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
reported  a resolution  requesting  the  State  Superintend- 
ent to  consider  the  expediency  of  adopting  measures  to 
enable  New  York,  as  well  as  Massachusetts,  to  test 
the  usefulness  and  enjoy  the  benefits  of  Normal  Schools 
for  the  preparation  of  Common  School  teachers. 

The  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr.  George  11. 
Emerson,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  invitation  of  Dr. 
Potter,  came  forward  and  addressed  the  Convention. 
Ho  had  paid  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject 
of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  ho  had 
come  were  that  they  were  institutions  of  such  imiwr- 
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tance  in  reference  to  Common  Schools  that  no  one 
who  should  examine  the  subject  fully  could  fail  to  see 
that  they  were  absolutely  essential.  Referring  to  the 
feeling  which  ho  presumed  not  uncommon  in  this  State, 
as  it  had  been  in  Massachusetts,  that  the  office  of* 
teacher  of  a Common  School  was  not  the  most  high 
and  respectable  in  which  any  man  could  engage,  he 
stated  that  wherever  Normal  Schools  should  have  been 
established  long  enough  to  produce  their  legitimate 
effects,  in  the  creation  of  a class  of  teachers  such  as 
they  should  be,  this  feeling  of  depreciation  would  uni- 
versally cease.  It  would  be  seen  and  realized  that  to 
teach  well  a Common  School  was  one  of  the  highest 
duties  to  which  any  man  could  be  called.  He  knew  of 
no  school — of  no  kind  of  school — which,  if  i>roi)erly 
taught,  would  not  be  enough  to  command  all  the  en- 
ergy and  tax  all  the  resources  of  any  man,  however 
highly  endowed.  It  was  hardly  necessary  to  say  to 
such  a body  of  men  as  were  here  assembled  that  in 
order  to  teach  well,  a man  must  be  specifically  qualified 
for  the  task.  This  was  in  consonance  with  the  observor 
tion  and  experience  of  mankind  in  every  other  calling. 
In  every  thing  else — in  every  one  of  the  professions — 
to  do  well,  an  education  was  required,  and  often  a long 
course  of  instruction  was  necessary.  To  say  that  a 
teacher  of  a school  can  perform  his  duty  without  such 
a specific  education,  was  to  say  it  was  a lower  calling 
than  that  of  the  mere  operator  on  the  soil  or  in  any 
other  occupation — that  the  calling  which  commands  and 
affords  employment  for  the  whole  life  was  the  only  one 
which  requires  no  previous  training.  Every  one  who 
takes  charge  of  a Common  School  shoidd  bo  so  trained. 
Neither  the  colleges  nor  academies  could,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  relied  upon  for  the  adequate  performance  of 
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this  work.  Most  of  the  inmates  and  graduates  of  these 
institutions,  if  they  resorted  to  teaching  at  all,  did  so, 
not  as  a profession  or  business,  but  as  a temimrary  oc- 
cupation subservient  to  other  objects  and  pursuits. 

* Now  the  great  duty  of  teaching  could  not  be  performed 
in  such  a way.  Perfect  success  could  only  be  attained 
by  regarding  it  as  the  highest  and  noblest  employment 
in  which  a man  could  be  engaged.  The  only  way, 
therefore,  in  which  teachers  could  be  perfectly  qualified 
was  in  schools  separately  devoted  to  the  work.  To 
every  properly  organized  Normal  School,  an  experimental 
department  is  indispensable,  where  every  principle  and 
method  of  instruction  and  discipline  taught  in  the 
former  can  bo  immediately  reduced  to  practice.  This 
is  quite  impracticable  in  institutions  where  various 
branches  of  instruction  not  i>ertaining  specially  to  teach- 
ing are  pursued. 

Dr.  PoTTEE,  in  reply,  expressed  doubts  of  his  perfect 
orthodoxy  according  to  the  Boston  standard,  as  set  up 
by  his  friends  who  might  bo  called  the  fathers  of  these 
schools.  On  this  subject  of  Normal  Schools,  he  could 
not  go  so  far  as  Mr.  Emerson,  though  he  had  faith  in 
them.  Ho  would  not  have  them  to  the  exclnsion  of  the 
existing  academical  departments  established  for  the 
purpose.  The  principle  on  which  his  friends’  reasoning 
rested  was  that  teaching  was  a specific  profession,  and 
that  for  that  profession  you  must  have  specific  training. 
There  were  many  examples  that  might  be  cited  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  principle.  There  was  no  training  for  the 
great  bnsiness  of  legislation  beyond  what  the  legisla- 
tor enjoyed  in  the  discharge  of  that  most  responsible 
trust.  There  was  no  specific  education  for  the  dis- 
charge of  some  of  the  most  important  functions  de- 
v-olved  on  man  in  the  relations  of  life.  That  most 
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important  of  all  oflaces,  the  discharge  of  the  ])arental 
responsibilities,  vas  one  for  which  no  special  training 
was  contemplated  or  provided  in  any  system  of  educa- 
tion. What,  then,  was  the  true  principle?  It  seemed 
to  him  to  be  this : Educate  a man  ; educate  a woman ; 
give  them  well-disciplined  minds ; and  you  have  then 
prepared  them  for  educating  themselves  up  to  the 
standard  and  wants  of  any  profession.  There  were, 
doubtless,  exceptions — as  in  the  case  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, and,  perhaps,  some  others — but  they  were  only 
exceptions.  His  friend  would,  perhaps,  remind  him 
that  you  could  not  train  a man  to  make  a shoe  or  a 
hat  Avithout  an  apprenticeship.  True ; but  the  business 
of  making  shoes  and  hats  was  the  business  of  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  community.  The  great  business  of 
moulding  the  youthful  mind  was  a charge  which  God 
had  devolveil  on  every  human  l>eing;  and,  therefore, 
education,  if  it  was  to  be  specific,  should  prepare  a man 
for  the  enlightened  discharge  of  that  important  trust. 
He  trusted  the  time  would  come  when,  in  all  our  higher 
seminaries  of  learning,  the  science  of  training  the 
youthful  mind  Avould  be  considered  as  essential  aS 
astronomy  or  natural  philosophy — when  it  would  be  felt 
that  the  one  great  duty  of  the  educated  mind  was  to 
discharge  the  trust  of  teacher — and  that  it  w'as  one  of 
the  h^hest  obligations  repo.sed  in  man,  though  not  a 
parent,  to  send  forth  again  Avhatever  light  may  have 
visited  his  own  mind  to  illumine  the  world.  He  must 
remind  the  gentleman  who  referred  him  to  the  mechani- 
cal trades,  that  the  business  of  educating  a spirit — of 
moulding  the  moral  principles — was  a difterent  thing 
from  making  a shoe  or  a table.  The  mechanic  can  lay 
down  precise  rules  for  holding  your  tool  and  laying  out 
your  materials,  in  order  to  bring  out  a material  ma- 
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chine,  but  there  were  no  sucli  proci.se  rules  for  train- 
ing up  the  immortal  spirit.  Eules,  he  mlmittecl,  there 
were — rules  not  generally  ai)preciated,  not  generally  un- 
derstood— and  he  admitted  that  ^fonnal  Schools  for  im- 
parting a more  general  knowledge  of  these  rule.s  were 
all-important,  as  a temporary  measure,  to  train  up,  per- 
haps, one  generation  of  teachers,  and  not  as  a permanent 
system.  To  undertake,  in  this  State,  to  pass  all  tesichers 
through  the  mill — to  produce  ten  thousand  teachers — 
one  for  each  school  district — would  require  an  immense 
outlay  of  funds.  The  principle  on  which  these  schools 
should  bo  advocated  should  be  to  plant  over  this  State 
ilve  hundred  good  teachers  as  central  lights — radiant 
points — to  the  end  that  they  might  spread  all  around 
them  the  influence  of  their  successful  example  until  the. 
entire  system  shall  be  regenerated  and  re^ivified.  The 
best  mode  of  training  teachers  was  by  example.  A 
good  teacher  was,  himself,  in  his  course  of  procedure, 
the  very  best  means  of  teaching  others.  ’ He  was  in 
favor  of  Normal  Schools,  in  the  proper  place  and  time, 
but  not  as  iudisi>ensable  for  every  teacher.  He  believed 
the  departments  for  training  teachers  in  the  academies 
were  doing  good,  and  might  do  more  good.  He  be- 
lieved that  there  were  defects  about  them — defects  that 
could  not  be  fully  remedied  under  their  present  consti- 
tution. The  great  defect  was,  unquestionably,  in  Regard 
to  training  for  the  mechanical  part  of  teaching.  He 
had  suggested  that,  if  the  science,  or  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching  were  introduced  into  our  seminaries, 
every  human  being  might  be  taught  how  to  teach  as 
well  as  how  to  know : for  the  one  was  but  the  practical 
application  of  the  other.  But,  after  all,  it  did  require 
a great  deal  of  iteration  and  reiteration  of  mechanical 
routine  that  could  not  be  introduced  into  an  ordinarj' 
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academy.  It  seemed  to  liim  as  a necessary  incident  to 
our  present  system,  and  with  which,  so  far  as  its  ex- 
ternal constitution  was  concerned,  that  system  would 
bo  almost  without  objection,  that  we  should  have,  in 
addition,  just  one  thing : That  was,  a great  training 
sdiool  for  teachers,  at  Albang,  where  some  three  hundred 
might  bo  assembled  and  taught  in  regard  to  the  theory 
of  teachiv^  having  been  already  taught  the  several  branches 
of  Common  School  instruction  before  they  came,  and 
then  put  into  a model  or  experimental  school,  and  set 
to  putting  in  practice  what  they  may  have  learned, 
under  the  eye  of  an  able  superintendent.  He  believed 
this  training  should  be  superadded  to  previous  study  in  an 
academy.  This  would  furnish  all  that  would  be  required 
to  perfect  our  system.  But  it  was  not  necessary  by 
one  fell  swoop  to  destroy  what  we  had.  The  great 
object  should  be  to  develop,  improve,  and  i>erfect  it. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Pitts,  of  Niagara,  said  he  had  been  faith- 
less in  regard  to  Normal  Schools,  and  confessed  he  was 
not  satisfied  now.  Ho  had  taken  i)ains  to  inquire  into 
this  subject ; and,  if  ho  understood  it,  these  schools 
differed  in  no  respect  as  to  book  knowledge  and  the 
development  of  the  mental  powers  from  other  schools, 
except  in  teachiug  how  to  teach.  Now,  he  took  it  for 
granted  that  a man  who  could  not  learn  the  details  of 
school-room  management  by  experience  is  one  who 
could  not  bo  taught  these  details  by  precept.  As  soon 
as  the  inhabitants  of  school  districts  were  willing  to  pay 
a proper  compensation  for  the  services  of  competent 
and  experienced  teachers,  they  would  find  their  way 
among  us  without  Normal  Schools.  He  regarded  teach- 
ers as  a marketable  commodity,  the  supply  of  which 
would  always  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Mr.  Maxn  again  took  the  floor  in  behalf  of  the 
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system  of  Normal  School  instruction,  with  which  he 
had  niado  himself  familiar  in  Massachusetts  during  the 
past  three  years.  It  seemed  to  him  that  no  fact  was 
more  plain  and  obvious  than  that  it  was  one  thing  to 
learn  and  another  to  teach.  The  one  was  the  ability  of 
acquiring,  the  other  of  imparting  processes  as  different 
as  could  be  named.  For  a learner,  it  was  only  neces- 
sary to  study  and  understand  hia  own  mM|^to  find 
out  in  what  way  he  himself  could  most  Inoroughly 
master  a subject ; but  for  a teacher,  it  was  neces.sary 
to  know  in  what  way  different  minda,  with  different 
natural  tendencies,  and  different  habits  of  thought, 
could  accomplish  the  same  task.  How  much  there  was 
in  this  distinction  those  could  readily  understand  who 
know  that  the  teacher  has  all  varieties  and  shades  of 
mind  to  deal  with,  while  the  mind  of  the  learner  is 
but  one.  Most  readily  did  he  admit  that  teaching  was 
unlike  any  mechanical  pursuit — but  it  was  unlike  it  in 
being  more  diflBcult,  more  profound,  more  important — 
and,  therefore,  should  be  unlike  it  in  requiring  not 
only  less,  but  more,  preparation — vastly  more — infinitely 
more. 

It  had  also  been  said  that  the  Creator  had  made 
every  parent  a teacher.  True  ; but  did  it  follow  that 
because  the  Creator  had  established  no  institution  for 
teaching  parents,  therefore  all  the  duties  of  the  parental 
relation  would  be  well  discharged  without  any,  or  would 
not  be  better  discharged  with,  such  instruction?  Let 
the  deplorable  condition  of  thousands  and  millions  of 
children,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  in  all  preceding 
times,  answer  the  question.  If  such  were  the  legiti- 
mate inference  from  the  fact  that  the  Creator  had 
established  this  relation  without  providing  any  mode 
of  teaching  parents,  then  we  must  discanl  all  our 
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schools,  academies,  and  seminaries  of  learning ; for  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  God  has  made  no  provision 
for  educating  parents,  he  has  built  no  school-house, 
academy,  or  college.  Mr.  Mann  then  proceeded  to  give 
a full  and  detailed  description  of  the  methods  of 
instruction  in  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts, 
the  requisites  for  admission,  and  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  the  precepts  given  in  the  experimental 
schools.  By  these  means  the  standard  of  education 
had  been  advanced  very  materially.  He  concluded  by 
saying  he  could  wish  no  better  fortune  to  New  York 
than  that  she  should  crown  all  her  noble  eflbrts  in  the 
cause  of  education  by  the  establishment  of  one  or  more 
Normal  Schools. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  for  the  hearing  of 
Mr.  Mann’s  public  addi-ess  at  the  church  ; and,  after 
its  conclusion,  re-assembled  at  9 o’clock  in  the  evening- 
and  proceeded  to  discuss  the  following  resolution,  re- 
ported by  Mr.  Henry,  of  Herkimer  : 

“ Setohed,  That  in  general  our  iduxd-hoiuet  are  iU  eontrited,  badly  built, 
and  eham^'iUly  neglected ; defective,  in  most  instances,  in  being  too  small, 
and  wiyi  desks  and  seats  utterly  unsuited  to  the  wants  of  children,  in  the 
general  want  of  wood  sheds,  out-buildings,  and  play-grounds,  and  in  loca- 
tion and  architectural  beauty  ; and  that  every  effort  should  be  made  for  the 
supply  of  these  requisites  fur  the  comfort,  improvement,  health,  and  decency 
of  the  children." 

The  resolution  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Henry,  Mr. 
Wing,  of  Warren ; Mr.  Shumway,  of  Essex ; Mr.  Wil- 
liam Wright,  of  Washington ; Mr.  Patchin,  of  Living- 
ston ; Mr.  Moxon,  of  Allegany ; and  Mr.  Rochester, 
of  Monroe.  The  latter  gentleman,  after  conceding  that 
the  condition  of  school-houses,  as  described  in  the  res- 
olution, was  pretty  generally  the  same  throughout  the 
State,  said  be  had  found,  wherever  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  the  experiment  in  his  district,  that  these 
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deplorable  deficiencies  were  not  so  much  the  result  of 
a want  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  people,  as  of 
ignorance  of  what  was  necessary,  and  absence  of  eftbrt 
in  calling  attention  to  the  subject.  \Vhorever  this  was 
done,  repairs  were  promptly  made,  or  now  school-houses 
built,  without  opposition  or  remonstrance.  The  sub- 
ject had,  in  his  judgment,  only  to  be  brought  home  to 
the  knowle<lge  of  the  people  in  the  different  localities, 
to  lead,  sooner  or  later,  to  improvement.  The  resolu- 
tion was  adopted. 

The  subject  of  gchool  discipline,  involving  the  ques- 
tion of  corporal  punishment,  was  then  taken  up  and  dis- 
cussed on  a resolution  submitted  by  Mr.  Douglas,  of 
Clinton,  “ that  a teacher  who  can  govern  himself 
may  discipline  a school  without  resorting  to  corporal 
punishment ; and  that  an  individual  who  cannot  govern 
himself  is  unqualified  for  the  sacred  office  of  a teacher 
of  youth.” 

Mr.  Douglas  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  ; while  Messrs.  Henry,  of  Herkimer ; Finch, 
of  Steuben  ; Emerson,  of  Massachusetts ; Shumway,  of 
Essex;  and  Dr.  Griscom,  of  New  Jersey,  althougli  atl- 
verse  to  the  use  of  the  rod,  except  in  extreme  cases, 
and  when  no  other  method  of  discipline  was,  after  due 
effort,  found  to  be  available,  w’ere  yet  of  opinion,  that 
the  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  should  remain 
in  the  teacher,  as  a last  resort;  and  the  resolution, 
after  being  amended  accordingly,  was  laid  over  for  con- 
sideration on  the  following  day,  when,  upon  a renewed 
discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Douglas,  Rochester, 
Wing,  Shaw,  of  Albany ; Barlow,  of  Madison ; Emer- 
son, Mann,  Sprague,  of  Fulton ; Salem  Town,  of 
Cayuga ; Gallaudet,  of  Connecticut ; and  Griscom, 
participated,  it  was  modified  as  follows : 
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“ H»$olted,  That  while  we  recognize  in  the  teacher  the  same  authority 
to  correct  hia  pupils  as  the  parent  has  to  correct  his  wayward  child,  we, 
nevertheless,  believe  that  a teacher  who  am  govern  himself  may  discipline 
a school  without  resort  to  corporal  punishment;  and  that  an  individual 
who  cannot  govern  himself  is  tmqualified  for  the  sacred  oflSce  of  a teacher 
of  youth.” 

The  disenssion  of  the  subject  of  normal  schools  was 
then  renewed  between  Dr.  Potter,  Mr.  Mann,  Mr.  Gat..- 
LADDET,  and  Prof.  Webster,  of  Geneva;  and  the  resolu- 
tion, as  originally  reported,  adopted  with  a slight  modifi- 
cation, on  motion  of  Mr.  Dwight,  of  Albany.  Resolutions 
were  adopted,  on  Mr.  Rochester’s  motion,  earnestly  in- 
viting the  active  co-operation  of  the  clergy,  and  members 
of  the  legal  and  medical  profession,  throughout  the  State, 
in  the  efforts  now  in  progress. for  the  improvement  and 
ailvancement  of  the  Common  Schools.  The  subject  of 
text-books  was  also  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
and  resolutions  finally  adopted  recommending  uniformity 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  consistent  with  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  different  books  in  use.  The 
establishment  of  Union  Schools  in  large  towns  and  vil- 
lages was  recommended,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Burdick, 
of  Rensselaer.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Sprague,  of  Pulton, 
a resolution  was  adopted  strongly  discountenancing  the 
purchase  and  introduction  into  the  district  libraries  of 
books  of  an  immoral  or  frivolous  tendency.  Mr.  Wing, 
of  Warren,  submitted  a series  of  practical  resolutions 
on  Methods  of  Teaching,  which  were  adopted.  Mr. 
Patchin,  of  Livingston,  offered  a resolution,  which  was 
also  unanimously  adopted,  expressing  great  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  several  teachers’ 
departments  in  the  academies  of  the  State  for  the 
supply  of  a competent  body  of  well-instructed  teachers 
in  the  Common  Schools.  The  co-operation  of  parents 
in  securing  the  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attend- 
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ance  of  their  children,  and  the  more  general  employ- 
ment of  female  teachers  in  the  several  schools,  was  also 
requested. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Mann  rose 
to  say  that  he  looked  upon  this  convention  as  one  of 
the  most  important  ever  held  in  this  country.  He  re- 
garded it  not  merely  as  an  assemblage  of  some  fifty  or 
sixty  individuals  for  the  promotion  of  temporary  public 
pimimses,  or  political  views ; but,  looking  to  the  future, 
be  saw  that  these  individuals  were  to  go  back  into  the 
respective  districts  of  this  vast  State,  and  were  there  to 
operate  on  the  fortunes  not  only  of  contemporaries,  but 
of  posterity — that  they  were  even  more  than  emissaries 
and  apostles  of  truth — that  they  would  create  a percep- 
tion of  truth ; for  it  was  immaterial  how  much  of  the 
divine  authority  of  truth  we  might  receive,  if  we  failed 
to  create  a class  of  minds  throughout  the  community  able 
to  adopt  and  to  defend  the  truth.  There  was  truth 
enough  ; but  the  difficulty  was,  there  was  not  the  mind 
to  comprehend  it,  the  intelligence  to  perceive,  and  the 
will  to  obey  it.  There  was  the  great  defect  of  humanity. 
He  looked  upon  those  assembled  there  as  missionaries 
to  raise  up  this  general  mind  ; to  enable  all  to  under- 
stand those  truths  by  which  all  w'ere  surrounded.  Hence 
it  was  to  him  a matter  of  great  interest  and  jdeasure  to 
meet  his  friends  on  this  occasion.  The  members  of  this 
convention  had  exhibited  an  amount  of  infonrtation,  a 
desire  for  investigation,  and  a spirit  of  conciliation  and 
harmony,  which  ho  did  not  eximct  to  find  among  so  many 
persons  brought  together,  for  the  first  time,  for  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  a subject  in  regard  to  which 
there  was  apt  to  be  great  differences  of  opinion.  He 
could  only  wish  them  Godspeed.  They  would  be  com- 
pelled to  contend  with  some  dark  and  stonuy  times  be- 
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fore  they  saw  the  result  of  their  labors.  Such  labors 
did  not  come  to  maturity  in  a single  season.  Like  the 
oak,  they  required  l>oth  the  sun  and  the  storm ; but, 
when  matured,  they  survive<l  through  ages  of  change. 
“Go  on,  then,  though  you  should  meet  with  obstructions, 
with  contumely — the  hour  of  triumph  will  eventually 
come.  Though  it  may  he  your  destiny  long  to  labor 
without  witnessing  the  product  of  your  toil,  yet  that 
labor — like  that  of  the  tiny  insect  that  builds  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  going  on,  age  after  age,  stea<lily  with  its 
work,  until,  by  and  by,  it  brings  up  the  rock-built  con- 
tinent to  the  surface — will,  at  no  very  distant  period, 
bring  about  as  great  and  permanent  results.  In  parting 
from  you,  let  me  say  that  if  Na[)oleon,  when  he  led 
down  his  army  from  the  Alps  into  Italy,  was  able  to 
excite  his  soldiers  to  frantic  courage,  by  depicting  to 
them  the  honors  which  awaited  them  from  their 
tories  ami  triumphs — if  all  this  could  be  done  by  present- 
ing to  them  the  idea  of  retiurning  homo  in  old  age,  gath- 
ering their  grandchildren  about  the  fireside,  and  being 
able  to  say  : “ I,  too,  was  of  the  Army  of  Italy  ” — with 
what  strong  and  enduring  emotions  ought  not  these 
deputies  to  be  inspired,  that  it  may  be  in  their  power 
to  say,  as  this  work  goes  progressively  on,  looking  upon 
the  improved  condition  of  this  great  State,  its  internal 
resources  developed,  its  intellect  resplendently  diffu.sed 
over  the  country : “ I,  TOO,  was  a CO-WORKER  with  God 
IN  THIS  GREAT  LABOR ! ” 

The  eloquent  tones  of  that  immortal  voice  are  now 
hushed  in  death ; and  the  deep  silence  of  the  grave  has 
long  rested  upon  the  labors  of  Potter,  Young,  Dwight, 
H..VMMOND,  Griscom,  Gallaudet,  King,  Town,  and 
many  others  of  their  noble  associates  on  that  day ; but 
the  work  of  their  hands,  and  the  labor  of  their  lives,  re- 
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main  an  imperishable  record  upon  oiir  iustitntions  of 
their  high  ambition,  comprehensive  intellect,  and  un- 
intermitted  devotion  to  the  great  and  enduring  inter- 
ests of  universal  education,  knowledge,  religion,  and 
virtue  ! 

The  State  Couveution  of  County  Superintendents  re- 
assembled, at  Rochester,  in  the  summer  of  the  ensuiug 
year ; at  Albany,  in  1844  and  1846 ; and  at  Syracuse, 
in  1845 ; and  by  their  consultation  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  head  of  the  department,  were  enabled  to  ac- 
complish a vast  amount  of  invaluable  benefit  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  prosperity  of  the  Common  Schools,  the 
results  of  which  will  more  fully  appear  in  the  annual 
reports  of  the  superintendents,  from  time  to  time,  diu-- 
ing  their  continuance  in  office,  as  well  as  in  the  concur- 
rent testimony  of  the  executive  department. 

^ From  the  first  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Younh,  in  January,  1843,  it  appears  that  the  whole 
number  of  districts  in  the  State  was  10,893,  in  which 
over  six  hundred  thousand  children  had  been  taught 
during  the  year  reported.  The  total  amount  of  public 
money  expended  in  the  payment  of  teiichers  was 
8588,506.32 ; and  the  amount  contributed  by  parents  on 
rate-bills  was  8468,688.22 — making  the  whole  sum  pai«l 
for  teachers’  wages  upward  of  81,000,000.  The  expendi- 
ture for  district  libraries  was  898,290.47,  with  which 
about  200,000  volumes  were  abided  to  the  libraries,  in- 
creasing the  whole  number  of  volumes  distributed 
throughout  the  several  districts  of  the  State  to  over  one 
million.  “The  diff’usion  of  a million  of  useful  books,” 
he  observes,  “through  all  the  various  portions  of  this 
great  community,  although  many  of  them,  at  i)resent, 
may  fall  in  sterile  places,  cannot  ultimately  fail  to  pro- 
duce a richly  compensating  reward.  Time  will  soon 
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remove  the  obstruction  of  servile  indiflference ; and  the 
imaginative  ardor  of  youth  will  find  and  unlock  these 
storehouses  of  knowledge.  And  it  requires  no  effort  of 
fancy — it  simply  needs  a knowledge  of  cause  and  effect 
— to  know  with  moral  certainty  that  many  future  great 
and  good  men,  who  will  be  the  benefactors  and  bless- 
ings of  the  human  race,  will  be  able  to  trace  to  the 
influences  of  these  volumes  the  primeval  dawnings  of 
their  embryo  genius— the  first  impulse  to  their  glorious 
career. 

“In  the  quietude  of  private  life,  the  gratification  of 
a taste  for  reading  instructive  books  affords  a perennial 
source  of  undying  enjoyment.  No  means  so  efl'ectual 
have  ever  been  devised  to  promote  \’irtue,  repress  vice, 
purify  and  exalt  the  affections,  expand  and  strengthen 
the  mind,  and  raise  man  above  the  groveling  propensi- 
ties of  his  animal  nature.  Can  a liar,  a cheat,  a de- 
bauchee, or  a murderer,  be  found  among  those  who  are 
devoted  to  self  improvement,  and  who  are  fond  of  ac- 
quiring moral  aud  intellectual  knowledge  by  the  study 
of  useful  books?  No  such  instance  has  ever  existed  or 
ever  will.  Nor  is  there  so  powerful  an  agent  of  pre- 
ventive police,  to  suppress  crime  and  diminish  expendi- 
tures in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  as  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  the  consequent  promotion 
of  \irtue.” 

In  reference  to  the  several  departments  for  the  edu- 
cation «of  teachers  connected  with  the  academies  of 
the  State,  the  Superintendent,  after  conceding  that 
those  institutions  had,  to  a considerable  extent,  exer- 
cised a beneficial  influence  on  the  Common  Schools,  by 
jwlvancing  the  standard  of  qualification  of  teachers,  and 
giving  increased  character  and  efficiency  to  the  business 
of  instruction,  says:  “But  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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most  of  these  departments  have  practically  failed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  the  great  object  for  which  they  were 
instituted — t/w  special  qualification  of  teachers  for  the  Com- 
mon Schools.  Little  1ms  been  done  which  would  not 
have  been  substantially  eflfected  by  the  ordinary'  exer- 
cises of  the  academies  in  which  the  departments  have 
been  organized;  and  many  of  the  academies,  not  par- 
ticipating at  all  in  the  fund  set  apart  for  this  purpose, 
are,  in  reality,  at  present  accomplishing  as  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Common  Schools  as  those  si)ecially 
designated  for  this  object.”  He  recommends,  accord- 
ingly, the  concentration  of  the  fund  upon  four  of  the 
most  eflicient  academies  of  the  State — the  diffusion  of 
the  bounty  of  the  State  over  too  great  a surface^  being, 
in  his  judgment,  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  these  de- 
partments. By  such  concentration,  the  encouragement 
would  be  sufficiently  liberal  to  induce  these  institutions 
to  direct  their  principal  efforts  to  the  qualification  of 
teachers ; and,  under  proper  regulations,  without  any 
violent  change,  the  classical  branches  might  gradually 
be  merged  into  the  teachers’  departments,  and  each  bo 
thus  converted,  without  expense  for  buildings  or  appa- 
ratus, into  an  efficient  Normal  School. 

“ In  addition  to  this  endowment,  a suffieient  annual  Bum  might  advan- 
tageously be  appropriated  from  the  literary  fund,  to  establish  and  maintain 
a similar  school  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  the  sent  of  government,  where  it 
might  annually  be  examined  by  the  representatives  of  the  people  during  the 
session  of  the  Legislature. 

“ Such  a system,  it  is  believed,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  most  benefi- 
cial consequences.  Whatever  prejudices  might,  at  first,  be  entertained 
against  schools  of  this  description,  as  innovations  non  our  established 
institutions  for  public  instruction,  there  cannot  be  a aoubt  that  they  will 
here,  as  they  have  already  done  in  Massachusetts,  speedily  entrench  them 
selves  in  the  favor  and  affection  of  the  people.  Their  whole  object  and 
design  is  to  benefit  the  great  moss  of  mankind  by  preparing  teachers  of 
youth,  both  practically  and  theoretically,  to  communicate  to  children  a 
vastly  greater  amount  of  useihl  elementary  knowledge  than  can  possibly  be 
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cflectcd  by  the  antiquated  modes  of  instruction  ordinarily  in  usrf  These 
institutions  originated  in  Ejirope;  tliey  have  multiplied  and  constantly 
increased. in  usefulness  in  various  kingdoms;  and  have  produced  and  are 
producing  a wonderful  revolution  and  improvement  in  the  combined  art 
and  science  of  communicating  primary  instruction. 

“ That  educational  science  is  fur  behind  all  others  is  a fact  recognized 
and  conceded  by  ail  who  arc  competent  to  judge.  On  every  other  science, 
a vast  amount  of  skill,  ingenuity,  and  perseveranec  has  been  expended  to 
bring  them  to  their  present  degree  of  perfection;  whilst  this,  the  moat  im- 
portant of  all,  has  been  confined  for  centuries  to  a dull  routine,  or  left  to  the 
caprice  of  accident.  The  habits  and  instincts  of  wild  animals  have  been 
carefully  investigated  in  order  that  they  might  be  moulded  to  domestication 
and  trained  to  utility.  But  the  different  propensities  of  children,  according 
to  the  old  system  of  training,  are  not  to  be  studied  or  regarded.  All  varie- 
ties are  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  whipped  into  uniformity. 


“ There  is  no  function  of  govemmen^or  field  of  human  exertion  which 
involves  such  momentous  consequences  4s  that  which  pertains  to  the  edu- 
cation of  youth.  The  whole  juvenile  population  of  the  State,  in  the  plastic 
period  of  childhood,  is  subjected  to  its  lienign  or  adverse  influence,  and  may 
be  moulded  to  good  or  to  evil,  to  virtue  or  vice.  Early  impressions  arc  the 
most  indelible  ; and  the  impulse  given  in  the  school  often  communicates  a 
bright  or  somber  coloring  to  the  longest  life.  In  exact  proportion  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  useful  knowledge,  man  rises  in  the  scale  of  being  above  the 
savage  and  the  brute ; and  the  only  means  afforded  to  nine-tenths  of  our 
whole  population  of  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  this  knowledge  is  furnished 
by  Common  Schools.  These  are  the  nurseries  in  w hich  germinate  the  durable 
elements  of  individual  happiness  or  degradation,  and  of  national  glory  or 
shame.  The  Common  School  is  the  great  fulcrum  upon  which  the  moral 
and  intellectual  attainments  of  a whole  people  may  be  indefinitely  raised. 

“ But  this  consummation  can  never  be  attained  either  by  a cold  and  in- 
hospitable neglect,  or  by  a “ zeal  not  according  to  knowledge.”  An  active, 
intelligent,  and  efficient  supervision  affords,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superin- 
tendent, the  licst,  and,  indeed,  the  only  sure  means  of  renovation.  The  want 
of  such  a supervision  has  heretofore,  for  many  years,  been  severely  felt.  Its 
conseijuencea  to  our  Common  Schools  have  Iwcn  a lingering  and  almost  hope- 
less state  of  degradation.  Parents  have  neglected  to  provide  suitable 
buildings,  conveniences,  apparatus,  and  books,  and  have  thoughtlessly  aban- 
doned the  education  of  their  children  to  the  cheapest  teacher.  Officers  of 
towns  and  districts  have  either  been  incompetent  or  disinclined  to  (icrform 
with  efficiency  their  legal  functions.  Each  of  the  eleven  thousand  school 
districts  of  the  Statu  seems  to  have  constituted  a separate  priniupality,  iso- 
lated from  all  the  rest,  groping  onward  alone,  ignorant  of  its  own  deficien- 
cies, unenlightened  by  the  advancing  knowledge  of  the  age,  and  wholly  des- 
titute of  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  avail  itself  of  the  improved  systems 
of  instruction  which  are  yearly  developed,  both  in  this  country  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 
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“What  will  the  future  historian  who  live's  in  more  propitioiLs  ami  en- 
lightened times,  in  a period  when  the  culture  of  the  human  mind  is  justly 
appreciated — when  government  shall  be  brought  back  from  its  erratic 
course  to  its  legitimate  functions — when  its  efforts  shall  lx?  directed  to  con- 
trol the  mental,  instead  of  the  physical,  elements — w'hen  its  energies  shall  be 
u]»plied  to  the  accumulation  of  moral  and  intelU?rtual  riches,  instead  of 
being  wasted  in  a blind  and  abortive  struggle  to  acquire  material  wealth — 
what  will  the  historian  of  these  times  say  of  the  present  and  the  past  ? 

“ For  a long  period  of  years,  the  people  of  this  and  many  other  States 
have  permitted  their  rulers  to  plunge  deeply  into  works  of  lalior  involving 
pecuniary  consequences  to  a vast  amount,  under  the  delusive  expectation 
that  such  works  can  be  conducted  Ixneficially  to  the  community  by  the  mer- 
cenary machinery  of  government.  Under  this  stupid  delu.rion,  created  and 
sustained  by  reckless  demagogues,  and  fostered  by  sectional  cupidity,  more 
than  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  Ixcn  utterly  sacrificed,  of  which 
enormous  sum  more  than  oiic-ten(^  has  been  hopelessly  dissipated  by  the 
government  of  this  State.  Such  a^veeping  waste  of  the  avails  of  human 
toil,  together  with  its  consequences,  ponderous  debt  and  depopulating  tax- 
ation, will,  in  a corresponding  degree,  retard  the  onward  progress  of  phj-sical 
advancement  for  many  years.  Nor  will  the  moral  atmosphere  soon  be  puri- 
fied from  the  polluted  infiuences  which  have  been  infused  into  it  by  such 
vast  government  dealings  in  ‘the  root  of  all  evil.’ 

“The  career  of  ignorance  ha.s  ever  Injen  charactorixed  by  a continuous 
and  imbecile  warfare  against  the  enactments  of  the  Almighty.  A destitu- 
tion of  correct  principles,  and  a lack  of  true  knowledge,  have  always  lx?cn 
the  generating  cause  of  the  great  mass  of  moral  and  physical  evil  which  )i:us 
scourged  mankind. 

“Every  age  has  furnished  its  sad  memorials  of  ignorance  and  folly.  Our 
catalogue  will  eclipse,  in  number,  magnitude  and  durability,  the  aggregated 
amount  of  the  last  five  hundred  years.  Tlie  crumbling  mins  of  unseemly 
excavatioD.H.  and  dilapidated  and  abandoned  works,  deforming  the  face  of 
the  earth,  will  characterize  the  present  period,  for  centuries  to  come.  These 
forlorn  and  repulsive  mementot's  wull  l>e  the  hateful  chroniclers  of  their  own 
disgraceful  history,  and  of  the  dominant  spirit  of  this  age.  ‘ He  that  runs 
may  read— and  he  that  read.s  will  run  I’ 

“ Had  we,  in  early  life,  l>ecn  but  slightly  instmeted  in  a knowledge  of 
the  laws  which  God  has  impressed  on  the  human  mind — had  we  been  en- 
abled to  anticipate  the  sure  operation  of  cause  and  effect,  it  would  have 
l>ecn  morally  impossible  for  the  devastating  and  demoralizing  curse  of  a 
miscalled  ‘internal  improvement,’  by  which  millions  of  human  Ixings  are 
crushed  and  thousands  comipted,  to  have  fallen  upon  us.  And  if  wc  are 
anxious  to  protect  thosi’  who  wull  soon  occupy  our  places  in  the  active 
theater  of  life  from  similar  infatuations;  if  we  arc  desirous  that  their  wel 
fare  shall  be  exempted  from  the  deleterious  influence  of  State  quacks;  and 
that  they  shall  not  become,  as  we  have,  the  passive  dupes  of  the  interested, 
and  the  unresisting  victims  of  demagogues,  we  mustv,  as  the  only  means  of 
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safety,  liestow  upon  their  minis,  through  the  instrumentality  of  well  regu- 
lated schools,  the  panoply  of  knowledge.  What  inheritance  comparable 
with  this  can  the  parent  provide  for  his  children  ? Through  all  the  vlcis-si- 
tudes  of  life,  what  other  safe  guides  can  be  found  than  virtue  and  knowl- 
edge? These  are  the  only  pillars  of  cloud  and  of  fire  which  afford  protec- 
tion to  man  in  his  earthly  pilgrimage. 

“ The  torpid  and  degraded  state  of  our  Common  Schools  has  been  the 
theme  of  frequent  official  communication,  and  my  able  predecessors  in  this 
department  have  made  repeated  efforts  to  move  the  Icthean  waters.  If  the 
cold  and  apathetic  indifference,  the  stagnant  tranquillity  of  the  eommunity, 
could  be  awakened  and  aroused  on  this  subject,  the  whole  evil  would 
shortly  vanish.  There  is  no  object  within  the  ample  range  of  human  attain- 
ment which  is  not  readily  accomplLshed  by  the  united  exertions  of  a wTiole 
people. 

“ Under  a law  passed  in  1839,  special  visitors  of  the  Common  Schools 
were  appointed,  who  gratuitously  examined  and  reported  their  condition  to 
the  Legislature.  Although  these  visitors  did  not  concur  in  regard  to  the 
proper  measures  for  reforming  existing  evils  and  abuses,  yet  they  were  unan- 
imous in  the  opinion  ‘ that  the  schools  did  not  afford  the  kind  or  degree  of 
education  essential  either  to  the  peri>ctuity  or  safety  of  the  State.’  They 
showed  that  a ‘ largo  amount  cf  the  public  money  was  utterly  wasted ; ’ 
that  ‘from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  pupils  were  daily  alisent; ’ that 
‘a  large  proportion  of  the  school-houses  were  in  a deplorable  condition,  and 
wholly  unfit  for  |)laces  of  education  ; ’ and  that  ‘ a wide-spread  and  fatal 
apathy  chilled  the  hopes  of  reform,  and  clogged  all  efforts  for  improvement.’ 
They,  therefore,  ‘ earnestly  prayed  that  the  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
secure  that  constant  and  faithful  supervision  which  should  rouse  parents, 
teacher,  and  child,  to  a sense  of  their  deep  and  urgent  responsibilities.’  In 
consequence  of  these  disclosures,  and  in  accordance  with  numerous  jietitions 
from  every  part  of  the  State,  the  law  creating  the  office  of  deputy  sujrer- 
intendent  was  passed  by  a nearly  unanimous  vote  in  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  The  prominent  defects  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  law  to 
•remedy  consisted  in  the  meager,  incorrect,  and  unsatisfactory  information  in 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Common  Schools,  which  was  furnished  under 
the  requisitions  of  the  statutes  then  in  force ; the  defective  supervision  of 
the  schools  by  the  officers  specifically  charged  with  this  duty ; the  low 
standard  of  qualifications  on  the  part  of  teachers,  permitted  and  sanc- 
tioned by  inspectors ; the  consequent  rapid  incrca.se  of  cheap,  unqualified, 
and  inefficient  teachers;  the  prevailing  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  school  districts  to  provide  suitable  accommodations  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  or  to  visit  and  manifest  an  interest  in  theaffairsof  the  school; 
the  prevalence,  in  many  districts,  of  private  and  select  schools  of  various 
grades  of  excellence,  rendered  necersary  by  the  degradation  and  neglect  of 
the  district  school;  and  a pervading  stagnation  of  public  sentiment  in  ref- 
erence to  the  advancement  and  improvement  of  these  elementary  institu- 
tions of  public  instruction. 
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“ When  the  law  creating  the  office  of  County  superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  was  first  promulgated,  having  hcen  passed  in  a period  of  the  most 
profligate  and  reckless  legislative  expenditure,  it  was,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
associated  with  the  broad  and  impudent  system  of  felonious  enactment,  “eat- 
ing out  the  substance  of  the  people,”  and  stealing  the  bread,  and  plundering 
the  means  of  education  from  myriads  of  unborn  children,  which  has  brought 
upon  the  State  the  terrific  desolation  of  a debt  of  twenty-seven  millions  of  dol- 
lars. He  who  now  occupies  the  station  of  State  Superintendent  derivoti  his 
first  impressions  of  this  law  from  such  an  a-ssociation  of  ideas ; an>i,  on  enter- 
ing upon  the  duties  of  the  office,  felt  a decided  prediepoeition  to  exercUe  tthateeer 
influence  he  might  poteat  to  tore  the  erpenee  by  an  abolition  of  the  eyntem.  But 
to  have  passed  an  irrevocable  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  it,  without  first 
subjfcting  it  to  the  test  of  a rigid  scrutiny,  would  have  been  manifestly  un- 
just. A meeting  of  the  County  superintendents  of  the  several  counties  was 
advertised  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Utica,  in  May  lost ; and  one  of  the  promi- 
nent objects  of  the  Superintendent  in  being  present  at  that  convention  was  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  an  accurate  knowledge,  and  to  form  a satisfactory  opinion 
of  the  intelligence,  zeal,  and  capacity  for  usefulness  of  its  members.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  that  convention  have  been  widely  circulated  and  extensively 
read;  and  it  is  no  unmeaning  compliment  to  allege,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  and  improving  the  important  principles  of  elementary  instruction, 
no  body  of  men  of  equal  information  and  devotedness  has  ever  Imfore  assem- 
bled in  this  State.  But  the  practical  utility  of  the  system,  its  adaptation  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  supervision,  to  point  out  the  extent  of  existing 
evils,  and  to  suggest  the  most  feasible  remedies,  to  allay  the  bitter  feuds  and 
animosities  which  often  mar  the  peace  and  retard  the  prosperity  of  school 
districts,  and  to  rouse  and  inspire  parental  indifference  with  a love  for  the 
advancement  and  happiness  of  children,  by  the  acquisition  of  usefhl  knowl- 
edge in  well-regulated  schools,  were  yet  to  be  tested.  How  far  these  im- 
portant objects  have  been  effected  will,  to  a considerable  extent,  l>e  seen  and 
appreciated  by  the  Legislature,  on  reading  the  able  reports  of  the  deputy 
superintendents  herewith  transmitted. 

“ The  nakedness  and  deformity  of  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  in  this  • 
State ; the  comfortless  and  dilapidated  buildings,  destitute,  in  many  instances, 
of  the  ordinary  conveniences  and  decencies  of  life;  the  unhung  doors,  broken 
sa.shes,  alrsent  panes,  stilted  benches,  gaping  walls,  yawning  roofs,  and  muddy 
and  moldering  floors — are  faithfully  and  fully  portrayed ; and  many  of  the 
self  styled  teachers,  who  lash  and  dogmatize  in  these  miserahle  tenements  of 
suffering  humanity,  arc  shown  to  be  low,  vulgar,  obscene,  intemperab;, 
ignorant,  and  profane,  utterly  incompetent  to  teach  any  thing  that  is  good. 
Such  are  the  temples  of  science,  and  such  the  ministers  whose  ‘ moral  charac- 
ter, learning,  and  ability  to  teach  ’ ore  officially  certified  by  inspectors  from 
year  to  year,  and  under  whose  guidance  and  care  susceptible  childhood  is  to 
receive  its  earliest  impressions,  and  its  first  knowledge  of  human  society ! 
Glrcat  God  1 shall  man  dare  to  charge  to  thy  dispensations  the  vices  and  the 
crimes,  the  sickness,  the  sorrows,  the  miseries,  and  the  brevity  of  human  life. 
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■who  sends  his  little  children  to  a pest  house,  amply  fraught  with  the  deadly 
malaria  of  both  moral  and  physical  disease  ? Instead  of  impious-murmurs^ 
let  him  lay  his  hand  on  his  mouth,  and  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  and  cry  ' un- 
clean ! ’ To  cure,  if  possible,  the  callousness  which  is  manifested  in  many 
districts  on  the  subject  of  school-houses,  a law  should  be  passed  authorizing 
the  Superintendent,  after  proper  notice,  to  withhold  all  public  moneys  from 
any  defaulting  school  district,  until  reasonahle  accommodations  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  pupils  shall  be  provided.  Love  of  money  must  be  substituted  for 
a lack  of  parental  affection. 

“ In  every  county  in  the  State  ■where  the  deputy  superintendent  has  assid- 
uously fulfilled  his  mission  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools 
is  manifest.  The  frequent  lectures  and  expostulations  of  these  officers,  at 
meetings  of  the  inhabitants  of  districts  convened  by  them,  have  done  much 
good,  by  arousing  the  thoughtless,  confirming  the  wavering,  and  exciting  to 
more  vigorous  exertions  all  the  friends  of  education.  Many  compromises  of 
obstinate  district  quarrels  have  been  effected  by  the  friendly  interference  and 
pacific  counsels  of  these  officers.  In  several  of  those  frequent  contests 
brought  up  by  appeal,  respecting  sites  of  school-houses  and  divisions  and 
lines  of  districts,  involving  questions  respecting  distances  and  convenience  of 
travel,  the  statements  of  which,  by  the  conflicting  parties,  are  often  utterly 
irreconcilable,  the  County  superintendent,  on  a requisition  from  this  depart- 
ment, has  repaired  to  the  spot,  and  carefully  collected  and  transmitted 
the  naked  facts,  u(ion  which  a satisfactory  decision  might  be  based.  The 
numl)er  of  appeals  is  increasing  with  the  multiplication  of  districts,  and  now 
averages  nearly  one  for  every  two  days  in  the  year,  requiring  the  examina- 
tion of  exceedingly  voluminous,  complicated,  and  often  contradictory  docu- 
ments, and  the  adjustment  of  a great  variety  of  legal  principles  and  in- 
dividual interests.  The  amount  annually  paid  from  the  State  treasury  for 
postage  on  these  documents  constitutes  a serious  item  in  the  aggregate 
expense  of  the  department.  In  addition  to  these  appeals,  the  daily  corres- 
pondence of  the  department  with  the  inhabitants  and  officers  of  districts  re- 
quiring information  and  advice  for  their  guidance  occupies  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  its  time,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  It  has  occurred  to  the 
Superintendent  that  a great  saving  might  be  effected  in  time  and  money,  os 
well  as  a greater  degree  of  practical  efficiency  given  to  the  system,  by  the  ref- 
erence of  all  appeals  to  the  deputy  si^erintendent,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
his  decision,  with  the  right  to  any  pSty  aggrieved  thereby  to  bring  such  de- 
cision up  for  review  by  this  department.  A large  proportion,  also,  of  the 
ordinary  correspondence  of  the  department  might  advantageously  take  this 
direction,  suitable  provisions  being  made  to  defray  the  charge  of  necessary 
postage.  The  blundering,  inartificial,  and  contradictory  statements  of  liti- 
gants might  then  be  elucidated  and  rectified  by  an  officer,  who,  if  neces- 
sary, could  go  to  the  district  and  ascertain  the  real  merits  of  each  case ; and 
the  painful  necessity  often  cast  upon  this  department,  of  deciding  doubtful 
questions  on  crude  and  conflicting  testimony,  would  be  obviated,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a great  economy  of  expense  would  be  secured. 
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“ County  superintendents  properly  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  their 
functions, 'possessing  a competent  knowledge  of  the  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  sciences,  familiar  with  all  the  modem  improTements  in  elementary 
instruction,  and  earnestly  intent  on  elevating  the  condition  of  our  Common 
Schools,  can  do  much  more  to  accomplish  this  desirable  result  than  all  the 
other  otBcers  connected  with  the  system.  Acting  on  a broader  theater,  they 
can  perform  more  efficiently  all  that  supervision  which  has  heretofore  been  so 
deplorably  neglected,  or  badly  execute*!.  The  system  of  County  superintend- 
ents is  capable  of  securing,  and  can  be  made  to  secure,  the  following  ob- 
jects: 

“ It  can  produce  a complete  and  efficient  supervision  of  all  the  schools  of 
the  State,  in  reference  os  well  to  their  internal  management  ■as  to  their  ex- 
ternal details : 

“ It  can  be  mode  to  unite  all  the  schools  of  the  State  into  one  great  sys- 
tem ; making  the  advancement  of  each  the  ambition  of  all ; furnishing  each 
with  the  means  of  attaining  the  highest  standard  of  practical  excellence,  by 
communicating  to  it  every  improvement  discovered  or  suggested  in  every  or 
any  of  the  others : 

“ It  can  do  much  toward  dissipating  the  stolid  indifference  which  para- 
lyzes many  portions  of  the  community,  and  toward  arousing,  enlightening, 
and  enlisting  public  sentiment  in  the  great  work  of  elementary  instruction, 
by  systematic  and  periodical  appeals  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  school  dis- 
trict, in  the  form  of  Uctures,  addnsses,  &c. : 

“It  can  be  made  to  dismiss  from  our  schools  all  immoral  and  incom- 
petent teachers,  and  to  secure  the  services  of  such  only  as  are  qualified  and 
efficient,  thereby  elevating  the  grade  of  the  school-master,  and  infusing  new 
vitality  into  the  school. 

“ An  attentive  examination  of  the  interesting  reports  of  the  deputy  super- 
intendents will  clearly  show  that  the  accomplishment  of  several  of  the  moat 
important  of  these  objects  is  already  in  a state  of  encouraging  progression. 

“ In  these  times  of  commercial  paralysis,  monetary  jiressiure,  and  impend- 
ing taxation,  superinduced  by  causes  which  were  clearly  foreseen,  and  might 
easily  have  been  obviated,  it  is  very  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Superin- 
tendent to  advocate  any  system  which  shall  add  weight  to  the  existing  bur- 
dens of  the  community.  Instead  of  this,  it  will  be  manifest  that  the  system 
of  deputy  superintendents  can  be  made  to  supersede  official  duty  heretofore 
badly  performed,  and  taxation  her^fore  imposed,  with  little  resulting 
utility,  to  an  amount  greatly  exceeding  the  cx[>cnscs  of  this  ay,stem. 

“ The  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State  rightfully  hold  this  depart- 
ment responsible,  in  the  lust  resort,  for  the  faithful  application  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  the  correct  movement  of  all  the  pulleys  and  springs  and  wheels 
in  the  vast  anil  complicated  machinery  of  our  system  of  public  instructioiu 
And  it  is  under  the  weight  of  this  responsibility  that  the  invocation  is 
earnestly  luo^e  for  such  legislative  action  as  shall  cause  an  efficient  move- 
ment among  these  ‘ dry  bones,’  by  infusing  into  their  stagnant  and  multifari- 
ous organization  much  more  of  simplicity,  economy,  and  energy  of  action. 
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“ Heretofore  the  halU  of  legislation  have  resounded  with  the  clamorous 
appeals  of  mercenary  demagogues,  heleaguering  the  law-makers  for  splendid 
appropriations  to  erect  splendid  structures,  and  to  construct  splendid  works, 
which  would  necessarily  result,  and  have  already  resulted,  in  splendid  debt 
and  sjrlendid  taxation.  And  these  meretricious  appeals  have  found  a yielding 
response  in  the  easy  virtue  of  past  legislation.  But  as  the  cup  of  calamity  is 
now  full  to  overflowing,  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  desolating  war  against  the  common  welfare  will  cease,  the  temple 
of  Janus  Ire  permanently  shut,  and  the  floodgates  of  corruption  closed  for- 
ever; and  that  the  ear  of  the  legislator  will  be  no  longer  stunned  by  the 
hoarse  din  of  the  ravening  brotherhood  of ‘internal  improvement,’ but  that 
he  will  find  both  time  and  inclination  to  attend  to  the  mute  and  unobtru- 
sive wants  of  the  rising  generation. 

“ If  fancy  could  congregate  around  the  heretofore  polluted  temple  of 
legislation  the  six  hundred  thousand  children  of  this  State,  with  their  inno- 
cent smiles,  beaming  with  ardent  hopes  and  high  aspirations,  ‘ hungering 
and  thirsting’  after  knowledge,  and  ‘submissively  lifting  up  their  little 
hands  in  silent  supplication  ’ for  kind  and  competent  instructors,  for  com- 
fortable apartments,  and  for  all  the  appliances  which  would  enable  them  to 
discover  and  obey  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  such  an  array  would  carry  a 
resistless  appeal  to  all  the  generous  sympathies  of  the  human  heart.  The  re- 
tiring diflidence  and  conflding  imbecility  of  childhood  prevent  all  petition, 
and  preclude  all  approach  to  the  law-giver  ; and  it  is  only  by  an  efibrt  of  the 
imagination  that  the  throbbings  of  the  youthful  bosom,  and  the  desires  and. 
wants  of  the  opening  mind,  can  be  conceived.  And  now,  when  the  delusive 
visions  of  the  past  are  sui>crsedcd  by  sad  and  soIxt  reality  —when  reason, 
long  inebriated  and  nodding  in  her  seat,  has  l>egun  to  resume  her  sway — 
when  the  Legislature  can  truly  say  to  State  mendicants,  in  the  langAge  of 
an  ancient  A postlc,  ‘ Silver  and  gold  have  I none !’ — shall  not  that  conception 
be  entertained  1 

“ A legislative  atonement  for  the  gross  errors  of  the  past  is  due  both  to 
God  and  to  man ; nor  can  this  atonement  be  more  efTectually  made  than  by 
adopting  the  means  best  calculated  to  imbue  the  minds  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion with  much  more  of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  and  of  virtue,  than  have  been 
manifested  by  their  predecessors.” 

In  conclu.sion,  ho  recommends  the  reduction  of  the 
academical  dejiartments  for  the  education  of  teachers 
to  four,  and  the  appropriation  of  a sufficient  sum  to 
establish  and  maintain  a Normal  School  at  the  seat 
of  government,  where  it  might  he  subjected  to  the  im- 
mediate suiiervision  as  well  of  the  department  as  of 
the  representatives  of  the  jicople  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Legislature ; the  abolition  of  the  offices  of  Commis- 
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sioner  and  Inspector  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  tliat  of  Town  Superixtendent  ; the  exten- 
sion of  the  official  term  of  trustees  of  school  districts 
to  three  years,  one  of  their  number  to  be  annually 
elected ; the  vesting  of  api)ellate  jurisdiction  and 
powers,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  County  sui)erinteud- 
ents,  reserving  the  right  of  final  a<ljudic{Uion,  on  api>eal 
from  their  decisions,  to  the  State  Suinjrintendent ; the 
extension  and  perpetuation  of  the  District  Libraries, 
and  various  other  incidental  and  minor  modifications  of 
the  system ; most  of  which  recommendations  and  sug- 
gestions, with  the  exception  of  those  relating  to  the 
estahlishment  of  a Normal  School  and  the  reduction  of 
the  academical  dei)artinents  for  the  ])reparatiou  of 
teachers,  met  with  the  full  concurrence  of  the  Legisla 
ture ; and  after  an  able  and  argumentative  report  from 
the  Honorable  Calvin  T.  Hulburd,  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Chairman  of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Colleges, 
Academics,  and  Common  Schools,  were  incorporated  in 
an  act  which  passed  both  branohes,  and  became  a law 
on  tfie  ICth  of  April. 

During  the  Summer  of  this  year,  the  Superintendent 
devolved  upon  Henry  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  the  efficient 
County  Superintendent  of  Cortland,  the  duty  of  j)re- 
paring  a special  report  in  reference  to  the  suitable 
selection  of  books  for  the  sevt^ral  District  Libraries. 
The  report  was  forwarded  to  the  department  on  the  1st 
of  November,  and  its  conclusions  and  principles  offi- 
cially adoptiMl  as  the  standard  in  the  exercise  of  the 
discretion  vested  in  the  trustees  of  districts  in  the  pur- 
chase  of  these  libraries. 

The  first  cardinal  rule  laid  down  in  the  report,  in 
the  character  of  all  books  to  be  admitted,  was  that 
they  should  be  works  “of  sound  and  useful  iustruc- 
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tion,”  as  contradistinguished  from  works  of  mere  amuse- 
ment and  frivolity.  Juvenile  books,  however,  for  the 
instruction  and  amusement  of  children,  such  as  “ Pai'- 
ley’s  Magazine,”  or  the  “Eollo  Series”  by  Jacob  Ab- 
bott, were  not  to  be  regarded  as  coming  within  the 
excluded  class,  and  were  highly  recommended. 

Books  of  an  immoral  character  or  tendency  were  to 
be  rigidly  excluded,  whether  in  the  shape  of  classics, 
ancient  or  modern,  poetry,  fiction,  or  the  drama. 

In  reference  to  sectarian  works,  the  following  general 
rules  and  principles  were  laid  dowui: 


“ 7fo  worlct  uiritUn  profeuedly  to  uphold  or  attach  any  »ect  or  erted  in  our 
country,  claiming  to  he  a religioui  one,  tfodl  he  tolerated  in  the  lehool  Itbrariet. 

“ The  question  now  arises,  how  far  this  rule  of  exclusion  shall  apply  to  an 
extensive  class  of  literary  works,  evidently  not  written  with  a sectarian 
object,  but  which,  itteidentally,  manifest  the  religious  preferences  or  untipa-  , 
thies  of  their  writers.  This  class  embraces  many  of  the  standard  productions 
of  our  language.  There  is,  probably,  not  a h istorian  of  England  who  does  not 
l)ctray  an  evident  leaning  against  the  Protestants  or  Catholics.  Clarendon 
and  Hume  are  not  exceptions  to  this  remark.  In  biography,  these  predilec- 
tions are  displayed  almost  os  a matter  of  course,  in  alluding  to  the  religious 
tenets  of  their  subjects.  In  Pope’s  Essay  on  Man,  notwithstanding  the 
volume  once  written  to  disprove  it,  we  feel  assured  that  the  author  leans 
toward  the  skepticism  of  Bolingbroke.  Other  productions  as  clearly  evince 
the  sway  subsequently  acquired  over  his  religious  views  by  that  giant  de- 
fender of  Christianity,  Bishop  Warburton.  Gibbon,  throughout  his  mag- 
nideent  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  clearly 
exhibits  the  earlier  and  worse  bias  which  has  been  alluded  to  in  Pope.  The 
whole  tenor  of  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost  militates  against  the  doctrine  of  Uni- 
versalism.  These  instances  might  be  indefinitely  multi|>licd  from  among  the 
choicest  productions  of  our  language.  To  exclude  them  from  the  school 
libraries  would  be  to  perpetuate  a great  evil  to  escape  a smaller  one. 

“ It  may  be  said  that  in  one,  at  least,  of  the  instances  cited,  the  works  are 
not  merely  “ sectarian,”  hut  actually  of  “ hostility  to  the  Christian  religion  ” — 
a class  already  directly  prohibited  by  the  Superintendent.  But  if  the  posi- 
tions heretofore  assumed  arc  correct,  works  attacking  other  religions  than 
the  Christian — for  example,  those  of  the  Jew,  and  that  class  of  Unitarians 
who  utterly  deny  the  divine  character  of  Christ — arc  equally  excluded. 
Although  it  behooves  us  to  be  exceedingly  cautious  in  tolerating  any  work 
even  indirectly  impugning  the  theory  of  our  holy  religion,  and  although 
some  more  strictness  in  enforcing  the  rule  of  exclusion  in  relation  to  such 
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may  be  proper,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  it  shall  be  made  imperative  in  every 
possible  instance  coming  within  its  letter.  While  we  would  unhesitatingly 
condemn  and  reject  portions  of  the  writings  of  the  Shaflcsburys,  of  Boling- 
broke,  of  Godwin,  Shelley,  Wolstonecraft  Paine,  Lessing,  Voltaire,  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  there  are  those  which  though-  they  incidentally 
betray  doctrines  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  theory  of  Christianity,  it  is 
evidently  expedient  to  tolerate.  The  second  general  rule  then  is ; 

“ 2.  Standard  trarhi  on  othtr  topirt  nhall  not  be  eaiuded  beeaute  they  inci- 
dentally ami  indirectly  betray  the  religiout  opiniont  qf  their  authors. 

“There  is  a third  class  of  literary  productions  which,  though  ostensibly 
written  on  literary  topics,  not  only  incidentally  betray  religious  biases,  but 
so  far  digress  from  the  subject  which  they  purport  to  treat  as  to  abound  in 
direct  defenses  of  the  religious  views  of  their  authors,  and  attacks  on  those 
of  other  jrersons ; and  those,  whatever  their  theme — however  dispassionately 
they  may  seem  to  be  written — however  free  they  may  be  from  direct  and 
open  forms  of  crimination — which,  nevertheless,  hold  up  any  religious  body 
to  contempt  or  execration,  by  singling  out  and  bringing  together  only  the 
darker  parts  of  their  history  and  character.  Every  English  historian  must 
speak  of  the  martyrs  who  suffered  during  the  reign  of  Mary;  he  has  a |ierfect 
right  to  cxpriss  sympathy  for  the  sufferers,  indignation  against  the  tyrannical 
monarch  ; the  intelligent  Roman  Catholic  now,  as  then — in  the  ca.se  of  the 
Pope’s  legate — will  do  no  less.  But  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  constantly  point- 
ing to,  and  commenting  on,  the  enormities  of  one  religious  body,  with  its 
pictorial  emliellishmcnts  of  Protestants  suffering  the  most  horrible  species  of 
torture  and  martyrdom,  would  clearly,  whether  the  narrations  contained  in 
it  arc,  in  point  of  fact,  true  or  false,  come  under  the  cxclusory  rule.  No 
ProU-stant,  assuredly,  would  claim  that  a parallel  work  giving  a history  of 
the  Catholic,  and  even  opposite  sects  of  Protestant,  martyrs,  emboweled,  be- 
headed, or  burnt  by  the  commands  of  the  more  able  and  politic,  but  little 
less  sanguinary,  sister  of  the  ‘ bloody  Mary,’  and  by  other  Protestant  princes 
and  auUiorities,  would  be  a safe  or  suitable  one  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  his  children.  The  high-minded  and  magnanimous  Protestant  will  feel 
that  ‘therjuality  of  mercy  is  not  strained — it  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain 
from  heaven  ’ on  Catholic  ns  well  as  Protestant;  and  that  it  would  be  in- 
tolerant as  it  would  be  unjust  and  unmanly  to  ask  any  immunity  from  laws 
or  official  regulations  for  himself  which  he  would  not  as  freely  concede  to 
Catholic,  or  even  heretic.  This  brings  us  to  the  third  rule  : 

“3.  Haris,  arotredly  OH  other  topics,  whieh  abound  in  direct  and  unreserved 
attacks  on,  or  defenses  qf,  the  character  of  any  religious  sect ; or  those  which 
hold  up  any  religious  body  to  contempt  or  execration,  by  singling  out  or  bringing 
together  only  the  darker  parts  of  its  history  or  character,  shall  be  excluded  from 
the  echoed  libraries. 

“ Is  it  said  that  under  the  almvc  rules,  heresy  and  error  arc  put  upon  the 
same  footing  with  true  religion — that  Protestant  and  Catholic,  orthodox  and 
unorthodox,  Univcrsalist,  Unitarian,  Jew,  and  even  Mormon,  derive  the  same 
immunity  ! The  fact  is  conceded  ; and  it  is  averred  that  each  is  equally  cn- 
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titled  to  it  in  a government  whose  very  constitution  avows  the  ])rinciple  of 
a lull  and  indiscriminate  religions  toleration.  *••*»*•»*• 

“ Books  written  avowedly  to  attack  or  defend  political  partiet  shouM  lie 
excluded ; histories,  biographies,  or  other  works,  incidentally  betraying  the 
political  predilections  of  the  writer,  may  be  admitted ; but  works  which, 
though  even  ostensibly  on  other  topics,  contain  repeated  and  direct  attacks 
on,  or  defenses  of,  any  political  party,  should  be  excluded.  » * ♦ Works 
discussing  what  may  be  legitimately  termed  politics — that  is,  the  science  of 
government — and  which  do  not  assume  a partisan  character,  are  properly 
admissible  into  the  libraries.  The  Federalist,  Debates  in  the  Virginia  and 
New  York  Conventions,  De  Tocqueville’s  Democracy  in  America,  come 
under  this  head.” 

Biographical  and  Historical  works  arc  included  in  the 
same  catej^orj'.  Works  of  Fiction,  or  Novels  and  Eo- 
mances  of  the  highest  class,  such  as  the  Waverley  Novels, 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  Easselas,  the  Pilgrim’s  Pro- 
gress, &c.,  selected  with  rigorous  discrimination,  are 
also  aitprovetl.  Foetical  works  of  standaid  excellence 
are  eloquently  commended : Dante,  Byron,  Shelley,  Mil- 
ton,  Young,  Gray,  Cowper,  Thomson,  Henry  Kirke 
White,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Campbell,  and  Mrs.  Hemans ; 
Homer,  Tasso,  Camoens ; Spenser  and  Shakspeare  ; Mal- 
herbe, Corneille,  and  Eaciue ; Lessing,  Schiller,  and 
Goethe ; Bryant,  Halleck,  Dana,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Perci- 
val,  Willis,  and  Gould — are  specially  mentioned  with  ap- 
probation. “Who  ever  rose,”  he  observes,  “from  the 
perusal  of  Wordsworth’s  Tintem  Abbey,  or  Bryant’s 
Thanatopsis,  without  feeling  that  ho  had  dmnk  in  the 
moral  of  all  human  philosophy?  Milton’s  Comus,  Gray’s 
Elegy,  and  wild  and  impassioned  ‘Bard,’  Burns’  Cotter’s 
Saturday  Night,  Kirke  White’s  Ode  to  Genius,  as  well 
as  innumerable  detached  passages  which  might  be  cited 
from  all  the  higher  poets,  furnish  examiile.s,  varying  in 
intensity,  of  the  .same  mystic  power.”  He  adds  in  a 
note,  “ And,  among  these  chef  d'auvres,  I hesitate  not 
to  name  the  ‘Camp  Meeting  Hymn,’  commencing  ‘O 
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Thou  in  whose  presence,’  the  authorsliip  of  which  is 
unsown  to  me.  Wioever  the  author  was,  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  ‘ ample  i>inions  which  the  Theban  eagle 
bore.’  Indeed,  every  line  reminds  us  of  the  sublime 
fire  of  Pindar.  lie  who  has  heard  it  uplifted  by  the 
voices  of  thousands,  in  the  depths  of  an  American  for- 
est, will  feel  that  its  beauties  have  not  been  exagger- 
ated.” 

In  conclusion,  he  observes,  “A  well-selected  library 
for  general  use  should  embrace  a wide  variety  of  topics. 
Men’s  tastes  differ  almost  as  mtich  as  their  i>ersons. 
Probably  every  one  has  decided  mental  predispositions 
or  biases,  develoi>ed  or  undeveloi>ed  ; and  if  these  are 
properly  appealed  to,  the  best  and  strongest  qualities 
of  the  mind  are  called  into  action.  Touch  the  wrong 
cord  again  and  again,  and  we  obtain  no  response.  De- 
foe’s Essay  on  Projects  was  the  spear  of  Ithuriel  to 
the  undisclosed  energies  of  Franklin.  The  creative 
genius  of  Shakspeare,  the  sublime  majesty  of  Milton, 
even  the  vast  and  all-embracing  philosophy  of  Bacon, 
might  have  failed  to  reach  these.  Malebranche  htul  de- 
voted himself  to  the  cloi.ster;  an  accidental  opening  of 
Descartes’  Treatise  on  Man  at  once  revealed  what 
perhaps  was  as  little  known  to  himself  as  to  others— the 
germ  of  philosophy  implanted  in  his  mind.  We  have 
no  right  to  aver  that  any  work  .on  the  same  topic,  or 
any  method  of  treating  it,  would  have  produced  the 
same  effects.  The  waters  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
may  l>e  as  healing  and  limpid  as  these  of  the  Jordan, 
but  the  latter  alone  can  work  the  miracle.  And  it  is 
well  that  it  is  so.  It  is  well  that  mind  has  a natural 
channel  through  which  to  pour  its  energies,  and  that 
it  seeks  that  channel.  A literature  without  individual- 
ity were  like  a landscape  in  the  midst  of  a desert 
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one  vast  plain,  stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
in  every  direction,  in  dull  and  dreary  uniformity  and 
lifelessuess.” 

Gov.  Bouck,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
1844,  thus  alluded  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  Common  Schools : 

“No  interest  of  the  State  U entitled  to  a more  favorable  regard  or  a 
greater  share  of  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  than  that  of  public 
instruction.  The  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  children  who  are  speedily  to  succeed  to  the  generation  now  on  the 
stage  of  active  life,  and  to  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  as  well  of 
government  as  of  society  in  all  its  departments,  involves  in  its  consequences 
the  existence  and  destinies  of  the  Republic  itself,  and  cannot  be  neglected 
without  danger  to  the  vital  interests  of  free  institutions.  »»♦»«• 

“ The  substitution  of  a single  officer  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
Common  Schools  of  each  town,  for  the  board  of  commissioners  and  Inspect- 
ors formerly  existing,  and  the  supervisory  and  appellate  powers  of  the 
several  county  superintendents,  as  defined  by  the  law  of  the  last  session, 
seem  to  have  met  with  the  general  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the 
people.  Conventions  and  associations  of  the  friends  of  education  have,  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  been  held  in  almost  every  section  of  the  State,  indicating 
a concentration  of  interest  and  a direction  of  efibrt  to  this  great  subject 
which  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  most  salutary  results.  The  standard  of 
qualification  of  teachers  has  been  materially  advanced ; parents  and  the 
people  generally  manifest  an  increased  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  these  elementary  institutions  of  learning ; and  there  are  the  most  abun- 
dant reasons  fur  anticipating  a steady  and  continued  improvement  in  all  the 
elements  of  our  extended  system  oi  Common  School  education.” 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  it 
appeared  that  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State  hatl  increased  to  10,875,  in  which  657,782  children 
out  of  671,000,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen^ 
had  been  instructed  during  the  year  reported  (1842). 
Col.  Young  observes: 

“We  may  reasonably  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  accession  of  a nets 
order  of  thingr  in  relation  to  the  practical  workings  of  our  system.  Through 
the  medium  of  an  efficient  county  and  town  supervision,  we  have  succeeded 
not  only  in  preparing  the  way  for  a corps  of  teachers  thoroughly  competent 
to  communicate  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  instruction — themselves 
enlightened  and  capable  of  enlightening  their  pupils — but  also  in  demolish- 
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ing  the  numerous  barriers  which  have  hitherto  prevented  intereomrflunica- 
tion  between  the  several  districts.  An  extended  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  several  schools  has  been  awakened ; and,  in 
addition  to  the  periodical  inspections  of  the  county  and  town  superintend- 
ents, the  trustees  and  inhabitants  are  now,  in  many  portions  of  the  State, 
beginning  frequently  to  visit  the  schools  of  their  district,  striving  to  ascer- 
tain their  a<lvanccmcnt,  to  encourage  the  exertions  of  teachers  and  pupils, 
and  to  remove  every  olrstacle  arising  from  their  previous  indifference.  In- 
competent teachers  are  beginning  to  find  the  avenues  to  the  Common 
Schools  closed  against  them;  and  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  districts 
for  a higher  grade  of  instructors  is  creating  a supply  of  enlightened  educa- 
tors, adequate  to  the  task  of  advancing  the  youthful  mind  in  its  incipient 
efforts  to  acquire  knowledge.  The  impetus  thus  communicated  to  the 
schools  of  one  town  and  county  is  speedily  diffused  among  those  of  others. 
Through  periodical  and  frequent  meetings  of  town  and  county  associations  of 
teachers  and  friends  of  education,  the  improvements  adopted  in  any  one  dis- 
trict are  made  known  to  all ; and  the  experience,  observations,  and  sugges- 
tions of  each  County  superintendent  annually  communicated  through  thdir 
published  reports  to  all.  By  these  means  the  stream  of  popular  education, 
purified  at  its  source,  and  relieved  from  many  of  its  former  olistnictions,  is  dis- 
pensing its  invigorating  waters  over  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  State. 

“ The  rc|)orta  of  the  several  County  superintendents  exhibit  unequivocal 
evidence  of  efficient  exertions  on  their  part  in  the  performance  of  the  rc-spon- 
sible  duties  assigned  to  them  by  law,  and  by  the  instructions  of  this  depart- 
ment. To  their  efforts  is  to  be  attributed,  to  a very  great  extent,  the  revolu- 
tion in  public  sentiment,  by  which  the  district  school,  from  being  the  object 
of  general  aversion  and  reproach,  begins  to  attract  the  attention  and  regards 
of  all.  To  their  enlightened  labors  for  the  elevation  and  advancement  of 
these  elementary  institutions  we  owe  it,  in  a great  measure,  that  new  and 
improved  modes  ot  teaching,  of  government,  and  of  discipline,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  a very  large  proportion  of  the  districts  to  those  which  have 
hitherto  prevailed  : that  a higher  grade  of  qualifications  for  teachers  has 
been  almost  universally  required;  that  parents  have  been  induced  to  visit 
and  take  an  interest  in  the  schools ; that  private  and  select  schools  have 
been  to  a considerable  extent,  discountenanced,  and  the  entire  energies  of 
the  inhabitants  ot  districts  concentrated  on  the  district  school ; and  that 
the  importance,  the  capabilities,  and  extended  means  of  usefulness  of  these 
nurseries  oi  knowledge  and  virtue  are  beginning  to  be  adequately  apiireci- 
ated  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  Collectively  considered,  these 
officers  have  web  vindicated  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  the  Legisla- 
ture ami  the  people,  and  justified  the  anticipations  of  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion." 

These  high  encomiums  from  the  Governor  and  Suiier- 
intendent  of  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  the  great  body 
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of  County  superintendents  originally  appointed  by  the 
several  boards  of  supervisors,  and  of  tbe  beneficent  re- 
sults produced  by  tbeir  exertions  and  influence  upon  tbe 
Common  School  system  of  the  State,  were  well  and  most 
abundantly  deserved.  Among  their  number  were  such 
men  as  Francis  Dwight,  of  Albany,  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  District  School  Journal;  Jarbz  D.  Ham- 
mond, of  Otsego,  author  of  the  Political  History  of  the 
State;  William  L.  Stone,  long  and  familiarly  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser  and  the  historian 
of  Brandt,  and  Joseph  McKeen,  of  New  York ; Henry 
S.  Randall,  of  Cortland,  afterward  Secretary  of  State 
and  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  well- 
known  author  of  the  Life  of  Jefferson;  Aluert  and  Wil- 
liam Wright,  of  Washington;  Theodore  F.  King,  of 
Brooklyn ; the  Hon.  Halsey  R.  Wing,  of  Warren ; 
Thomas  Barlow,  and  Edward  .Manchester,  of  Mad- 
ison ; Ira  May'HEW,  of  Jefferson,  afterward  State  Super- 
intendent of  Michigan,  and  the  author  of  many  standard 
educational  works ; Jacob  S.  Densian,  of  Tompkins,  the 
energetic  founder  and  promoter  of  teachers’  institutes ; 
David  G.  Woodin,  afterward  State  Senator,  and  James 
Carver;  .J^ies  Henry,  Jr.,  of  Herkimer,  an  eccentric 
genius,  but  faithful  and  efficient  officer;  Stephen  Moul- 
ton, and  Elon  Comstock,  of  Oneida;  Alexander  Fon- 
da, of  Schenectady ; Charles  C.  Severance,  and  0.  G. 
Steele,  of  Erie  ; Nicholas  C.  Blauvblt,  of  Rockland ; 
Alanson  Edw-ards,  and  Chauncby  Goodrich,  of  Onou- 
dag{f;  Ira  Patchin,  of  Livingston;  Abraham  G.  Har- 
denburgh,  of  Ulster;  Pibrpont  Potter,  of  Queens; 
Lysander  H.  Brown,  of  Jefferson  ; Henry  E,  Roches- 
ter, of  MoiHoe;  F.  B.  Sprague,  of  Fulton;  John  B. 
Bowen,  of  Cayuga ; A.  S.  Clement,  of  Dutchess ; H.  C. 
Wheeler,  of  Yates : David  Nay,  of  Genesee ; O.  W. 
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Bandall,  of  Oswego ; D.  S.  T.  Douglas,  of  Clinton ; 
D.  H.  Stevens,  of  Franklin ; John  M.  Hawi-:8,  of  Cat- 
taraugus ; Boswell  K.  Bourne,  of  Chenango ; J.  C. 
Tookee,  of  Orange ; Henry  0.  Wheeler,  of  Yates ; 
Zebulon  P.  Burdick,  of  Bensselaer ; Theodore  N. 
Bishop,  of  Seneca ; Alden  S.  Stevens,  of  Wyoming ; E. 
G.  Storke,  of  Cayuga ; B.  K.  Finch,  of  Steuben ; and 
others,  their  associates  in  the  several  counties,  of  equal 
zeal  and  efficiency.  Through  the  severest  storms  and 
drifts  of  winter,  and  the  sultriest  days  of  summer,  they 
penetrated  to  the  most  distant  and  obscure  recesses  of  the 
territory  under  their  supervision,  visiting  and  inspecting 
the  several  schools,  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  calling  together  the  inhabitants  and  officers, 
counseling  with  them  on  all  the  afiairs  of  the  district,  the 
condition  of  its  school-house,  the  selection  of  its  library, 
and  the  adjustment  of  its  controversies,  and  infusing 
their  own  spirit  into  all  the  details  of  its  administration 
and  enlisting  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children ; gathering,  once  in  each  year,  all 
the  schools  of  each  town,  at  some  central  place,  for  gen- 
eral re^^ew  and  inspection,  public  addresses,  and  other 
exercises ; and  forming  county  associations^or  the  pro- 
motion of  the  great  interests  they  had  so  deeply  at 
heart.  Never  before  or  since  has  so  much  been  accom- 
plished, in  so  short  a period  of  time,  for  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  our  Common  Schools.  In  the  long 
interval  succeeding  the  abolition  of  this  class  of  ofiicers, 
and  prior  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  diseardeii  sys- 
tem, there  was,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  a general  and 
marked  retrogradation  in  the  character,  eflSciency,  and 
general  prosperity  of  the  schools,  a falling  off  of  inter- 
est in  their  welfare,  a carelessness  and  absence  of  en- 
ergy' in  their  local  administration,  and  an  indifference  in 
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public  sentiment,  which,  to  a very  considerable  extent, 
paralyzed  the  exertions  of  the  Department,  and  griev- 
onsly  disappointed  the  hopes,  and  discouraged  the  efforts, 
of  the  friends  of  education. 

The  discussions  iu  the  Utica  Convention  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Normal  Schools,  and  the  decided  grounds  iu 
favor  of  such  an  institution  taken  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent in  his  annual  report  of  the  present  year,  served 
powerfully  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  Com- 
mon School  education  to  this  important  measure.  Mr. 
Hulburd,  of  St.  Lawrence,  who  was  again  at  the  head 
of  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and 
Common  Schools,  took  occasion,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  session  of  1844,  to  visit  the  several  Normal  Schools 
of  Massachusetts,  observe  their  practical  working,  make 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  principles  upon 
which  they  were  founded,  and  to  collect  a valuable  body 
of  information  iu  regard  to  the  general  history  and  spe- 
cific operations  of  similar  institutions  in  Europe.  On 
the  22d  of  March  he  submitted  an  elaborate  and  eloquent 
report,  embracing  the  entire  subject ; reviewing  the  pre- 
vious legislation  of  the  S|^te  in  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  teachers’  departments  for  this  purpose  in  the 
academies,  and  demonstrating  the  utter  inefiicieucy  and 
iucompetency  of  these  departments  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  qualified  teachers  throughout  the  State ; giving 
a concise  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  Normal 
Schools  in  Europe  and  America,  with  a detailed  account 
of  their  operations  in  Massachusetts ; and  recommending 
the  appropriation  from  the  income  of  the  literature  fund 
of  89,000  for  the  establishment,  and  810,000  annually 
thereaft|^  for  the  support  and  maintenance,  of  a State 
Normal  School,  to  be  located  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
for  the  education  and  proper  preparation  of  teachers  of 
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Common  Schools,  of  both  sexes,  and  to  be  composed  of  pu- 
pils selectetl  from  the  several  counties  of  the  State  in  pro- 
portion to  the  representation  of  such  counties  in  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  committee  observe  : 

“It  will  appear  that  the  principal  reliance  of  the  friends  and  anpportera 
of  the  Common  Schools  for  an  adequate  supply  of  teachers  has,  from  a very 
early  period,  been  upon  the  academies ; that  the  inability  of  the  latter  to 
supply  the  demand  induced,  in  18S7,  an  increase  of  $150,000  to  the  fund 
applicable  to  their  support,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  them  to 
accomplish  this  object ; that  the  Ih-genta  of  the  University,  the  gnardians  of 
these  institutions,  c.xplicitly  recognized  the  condition  on  which  it  was  granted, 
a accepted  the  trust,  and  undertook  its  performance;  that,  to  use  the  language 

of  one  of  the  Superintendents,  ‘ the  design  of  the  law  was  not  sustained  by 
the  measures  necessary  to  give  it  the  form  and  effect  of  a system ; ’ that,  to 
remedy  this  evil,  one  academy  was  specially  designated  in  each  Senate  dis- 
trict, with  an  endowment  of  $.’>00,  to  provide  the  necessary  means  and  facili- 
ties of  instruction,  and  an  annual  appropriation  of  $400  for  the  maintenance 
of  a department  for  the  education  of  teachers;  that  soon  afterwarrl  the  sum 
of  $28,000  was  added  to  the  literature  fund,  from  the  avails  of  the  United 
States  deposit  fund,  and  eight  additional  academies  required  to  organize 
and  maintain  similar  departments;  that  finally  the  number  of  these  depart- 
ments was  augmented  to  twenty-three,  and  every  exertion  put  forth  to  secure 
the  great  results  originally  contemplated  in  their  establishment ; and  that, 
in  the  judgment  of  successive  Superintendents  of  Common  Schools,  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University,  and  the  most  eminent  and  practical  friends  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  State,  these  institutions,  whether  considered  in  the 
aggregate,  or  with  reference  to  those  spacially  delegated  from  time  to  time 
for  the  performance  of  this  important  duty  of  supplying  the  Common  Schools 
with  competent  teachers,  have  not  succeeded  in  the  accomplishment  of  that 
object.  ‘ Having,  therefore,’  to  revert  again  to  the  language  of  the  Superin- 
tendent before  referred  to, ‘proved  inadequate  to  the  ends  proposed,’ may 
not  now  ‘ a change  of  plan  be  insisted  on,  without  being  open  to  the  objection 
of  abandoning  a system  which  has  not  been  fairly  tested  ? ’ And  have  the 
academies  any  just  reason  to  complain,  if  they  arc  not  longer  permitted  to 
enjoy  imdiminishcd  the  liberal  appropriation  conferred  upon  them  by  tho 
State  for  a specific  object,  which  they  have  not  been  able  satisfactorily  to 
accomplish  ? '’ 


After  giving  a detailed  history  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  Normal  Schools  in  Europe  and  ^^psachu- 
setts,  and  of  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  the  system, 
its  methods  of  instruction,  &c.,  the  committee  proceed; 
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“ A good  teacher  cannot  be  prepared  as  a merchant  or  manufacturer  fills 
an  order  for  goods.  Even  Adam  Smith  excepts  education  from  the  mercan- 
tile or  economical  law,  that  the  supply  will  follow  and  equal  the  demand. 
‘In  every  age,  even  among  the  heathen,’ says  Martin  Luther,  ‘ the  necessity 
has  been  felt  of  having  good  school-masters,  in  order  to  make  any  thing 
respectable  of  a nation.  But,  surely,  we  are  not  to  sit  still  and  wait  until 
they  grow  up  of  tbem.selvcs.  We  can  neitlier  chop  them  out  of  wooil  nor 
hew  them  out  of  stone.  God  will  work  no  miracles  to  furnish  that  which  we 
have  the  means  to  provide.  We  must,  therefore,  apply  our  care  and  money 
to  train  up  and  make  thmn.' 

“ By  common  consent,  it  is  necessary  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  of  years 
to  know  how  to  make  a hat,  a shoe,  a coat,  or  erect  a building.  A common 
understanding  seems  to  prevail  among  most  Christian  denominations  that  no 
one  shall  be  recognized  os  rightfully  having  ' the  cure  of  souls,’  who  has  not, 
preparatory  to  the  exercise  of  that  function,  spent  some  time  with  an  approved 
divine,  or  at  some  seminary  s|H-cially  instituted  for  the  education  of  the  min- 
istry. The  State,  too,  has  not  regiuded  it  as  beneath  its  care  to  require  that 
no  man  shall  be  recognized  as  competent  to  take  charge,  in  its  courts  of 
justice,  of  the  projierty,  the  reputation,  or  the  life  of  his  fellow-men,  until  he 
has  gone  through  a course  of  seven  years’ study,  three  of  which  are  to  be  spent 
in  the  office  of  a practicing  law  yer.  It  has  also  denied  hitherto,  to  those  who 
assume  the  care  of  the  boily,  the  aid  of  its  laws  to  collect  pay  for  their  serv- 
ices, unless  a fixed  course  of  study  or  attendance  upon  lectures  has  bi'en  rig- 
idly pursued  and  properly  certifieiL  Yet,  thus  far,  neither  common  consent, 
nor  common  understanding,  nor  statutory  provision  have  required  any  appren- 
ticeship, any  Special  education,  the  spending  of  any  fixed  term  of  time,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  upon  an  employment  where  is  laid  the  very  foundation 
of  all  these  superstructures.  Here  inexperienced,  unskillful  hands  are  per- 
mitted to  make  eiperimenl*  to  perfect  themselves ; and  yet  the  tubJeeU  of  these 
exjierimenta  arc  immortal  bdng»  ! 

“ It  is  the  teacher’s  high  prerogative  to  develop  the  f.iculties  of  human 
beings.  If  he  mistake  his  mdling,  if  he  mistake  the  true  principles  of  his 
art — to  educate,  to  develop — and  aim  merely  to  imtruct,  to  instil-xnot  only 
the  ehiU,  but  the  man  will  carry  to  the  grave  the  sad  effects  of  this  ignorance 
and  incompetency.  Such  a course  stunts  and  dwarfs  the  whole  mental  and 
moral  nature;  it  renders  the  intellect  a mere  passive  recipient  of  words  and 
signs — and  words  and  signs  only,  instead  of  ideas  it  will  evolve;  it  will  be 
clothed  with  a vesture  of  apparent  infonnation,  but  the  power,  the  originality, 
the  expansion  of  the  mind,  are  enfeebled,  constrained,  and  circumscribed.  It 
creates  the  form— it  constructs  the  mechanism — of  education,  without  breath- 
ing into  it  a living  soul.  It  prepares  the  child  to  make  use  of  his  acquisitions 
just  as  the  ancient  Koman  artist  did,  who  was  taught  to  copy  with  life-like 
precision  the  Grecian  master-pieces — just  as  docs  the  serf  of  the  Russian 
noble,  who  is  train%d  to  execute  at  command  difficult  pieces  of  music,  or 
make  fac-siniiles  of  paintings  of  the  best  modem  Italian  or  Flemish  masters 
without  the  slightest  advance  of  the  operative  or  intellectual  stature,  or  with- 
out one  power  of  producing  an  original  conception. 
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“ How  mnn;  of  our  ten  thousand  teachers  have  ever  known  tliat  educa- 
tion— even  a Common  School  education — should  1m;  directed  to  the  due  de- 
velopment, the  symmetrical  cultivation  of  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the 
intellectual  faculties  of  every  child  ? How  many  have  known  the  constant, 
careful,  practicral  use  to  l»c  made  of  this  knowledge,  if  possessed,  in  the 
treatment  of  every  child ; that  to  educate  the  moral  powers,  to  the  exclusion 
or  total  neglect  of  the  intellectual,  would  be  detrimental  in  the  extreme — 
rendering  their  subject  the  victim  of  superstition,  and  the  si>ort  of  passing 
delusion ; while  to  educate  the  intellect,  to  the  neglect  of  the  moral  nature, 
would  be  to  give  talent  and  power  without  principle — in  other  words,  to 
educate  for  the  penitentiary,  the  prison  cell,  the  scaffold,  or  the  grave  of 
the  suicide ! 

“ Again,  how  many  arc  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  intellect  and 
feeling — between  ideas  and  emotions — know  not  that  these  two  clashes  of 
mental  oj>eration8  are  called  into  activity  by  very  different  objects,  cultivated 
by  different  processes;  and  that  as  one  or  the  other  predominates,  in  the 
mental  constitution,  very  different  results,  both  in  conduct  and  character,  v 
are  produced  I 

' Oh  woe  fur  those  who  trample  on  the  mind. 

That  deathless  thing ! they  know  not  what  they  do. 

Nor  what  they  deal  with  1 Man,  perchance,  may  bind 
The  flower  his  foot  hath  bruised ; or  light  anew 
The  torch  he  quenched ; or  to  sweet  music  wind 
Again  the  lyre-string  Irom  his  touch  that  flew  : 

But  for  the  soul ! oh  tremble  and  hetcare 
To  lay  rude  handt  upon  God't  mytUrit*  there  ! ’ 

“In  addition  to  the  true  discernment  of  his  duty  as  an  educator,  there  are 
other  requisites,  without  which,  perhaps,  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  have 
the  care  of  the  young.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  dwell  here  upon  the  im- 
portance of  a teacher’s  social  and  moral  qualifications — his  mildness,  his 
generosity,  his  patience,  his  sense  of  decorum,  his  kindness,  his  cheerful- 
ness, his  love  of  virtue,  his  reverence  for  his  Maker.  These  constitute  the 
most  precious  traits,  the  richest  omements  of  childhood ; and  there  is  no 
parent  so  debased  as  not  to  desire,  even  in  the  depth  of  his  debasement, 
that  his  child  should  grow  up  the  ]>oa.sc8sor  of  all  these  qualities.  Yet 
» how  often  have  the  very  means  that  should  have  implanted  anil  cherished  ‘ 
all  these  graces  been  neglected  in  the  nnsuitahle  selection  of  a teacher,  the 
constituted  delegate  of  the  parent  1 How  can  the  teacher  cause  his  pupil  to 
feel  the  truth  and  beauty  of  what  has  never  touched  or  entered  his  own  soul  ? 

“We  are,  sometimes,  almost  tempted  to  believe  that  much  of  what  has 
been  written  and  sung  about  our  curliest  moments  is  but  the  dreaming  of  a 
beautiful  fancy:  and  yet,  who  that  pauses  amid  ‘iMjin^s  bu.sy  bustle,’ and 
thinks  ujKtn  childhood — all  its  joys  and  its  brief  tears— its  soft  purity  and  its 
brave  gentleness — its  charity  that  ‘ think eth  no  evil  ’ — its  hope  that  ‘ believ- 
the  all  things’ — does  not feel^  as  well  as  know,  that  it  is  the  one  green  spot 
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to  which  maohood  often  looks  bock,  and  sighs  that  but  once  only  through 
it  nins  the  thoroughfare  of  individual  existence  1 How  rarely,  too,  is  the 
evening  of  any  life  so  dark  that  the  dimmed  eye  of  age,  sightless  though  it 
be  to  all  things  present,  docs  not  fix  and  fasten  upon  that  fur  aC  auroral 
brightness ! How  easily  are  we  thus,  by  oljservation  and  expcrienaiP>raught 
to  believe  that 


‘ Heaven  lies  almut  us  in  our  infancy ! ’ 

“If  thus  pure  and  precious  and  permanent  arc  the  impressions  of  child- 
hood, how  inappreciably  important  the  character  of  the  agents  that  i>roducc 
them  ! The  parent — the  mother — is  the  first  natural  observer  of  these  glimp- 
ses of  a higher  nature.  How  cosilly  wo  can  excuse  that  beautiful  supersti- 
tion which  teaches  her  that  the  smiles  of  her  sleeping  infant  arc  ‘gleams  of 
fairy  visitings  ’ or  angel  ministrations  [ « • * Too  soon,  by  the  force  of 

circumstances,  the  child  is  removed  from  maternal  guidance,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  school  master.  Shall  that  most  sensitive  plant  blossom 
with  culture,  or  droop  by  neglect  ? Shull  it  expand  in  part,  and  l>o  blighted 
in  part  t Shall  it  grow  up  with  noxious  excrescences  and  unsightly  distor- 
tions, or  exhibit  the  gniceful  proportions  of  symmetrical  lieauty  ? Under 
God,  these  are  questions  that  for  answer  depend  almost  wholly  upon  the 
character  and  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher.” 

lu  reference  to  the  more  general  employment  of 
competent  and  well  qualified  female  teachers,  and  their 
proi>er  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  profession,  the 
committee  observe : 

**  It  )8  not  tlic  result  of  gallantry,  or  of  that  complaisant  homage  which  in 
every  refined  and  Christian  nation  is  the  accorded  due  of  the  female  f»cx, 
that  has  given  to  that  sex  an  unequivocal  preference  in  teaching  and  controlling 
the  young.  It  is  not  superior  science,  but  »uf>€rior  ti'ill  in  the  uee  of  that 
science — it  is  the  manner  and  the  very  weakness  of  the  teacher  that  consti- 
tuU‘S  her  strength,  and  assures  her  success.  For  that  occupation  she  is 
endued  with  peculiar  faculties.  While  man's  nature  is  rough,  stem,  impa> 
tient,  ambitious,  hers  is  gentle,  tender,  enduring,  unaspiring.  One  always 
wins;  the  other  sometimes  repels;  t\e  one  is  heed ; the  other  vnuetimee feared. 
Kindness  and  quickness  of  apprehen.sion,  frank  sympathy  with  the  young, 
endear  and  attach ; and  when  the  scholar's  confidence  and  attachment  arc 
once  gained,  he  is  henceforth  easily  taught  and  governed.  In  childhood, 
the  intellectual  faculties  are  but  partially  developed — the  nffections  much 
more  fully.  At  that  early  age,  the  affections  arc  the  key  of  the  whole  being. 
The  female  teac^her  readily  possesses  herself  of  that  key,  and  thus,  having 
access  to  the  heart,  the  mind  i.s  soon  reached  and  operuted  upon  ; while  the 
male  teacher  seeks,  in  direct  approaches  to  the  understanding,  to  implant 
scientific  truth.  Hence  we  have  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  superior 
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success  of  female  teochcra  with  small  scholars.  While,  also,  the  habits  of 
female  teachers  arc  Iwtter  and  their  morals  purer,  they  are  much  more  apt  to 
be  content  with,  and  continue  in,  the  occupation  of  teaching.  It  is  an  em- 
ploymi^i^tn  which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted,  and  wherever  tliey  have 
attempt  A they  have  succeeded.  In  Massachusetts,  where  females  have  been 
most  employed,  they  have  been  most  appreciated.  At  the  Normal  Schools 
in  that  State,  where  both  sexes  were  received,  and  where  only  such  were  ad- 
mitted as  .“ignilietl  their  intention  to  Itccome  teachers,  the  number  of  females 

over  hiales  preponderated  more  than  three  to  one. 

♦ » * » » 

“ It  will  Ijc  noticed  that  the  eommittcc  speak  of  the  establishment  of  one 
Normal  School.  Did  our  present  means  serm  to  warrant  it,  the  committee 
would,  with  confidence,  recommend  the  immediate  establishment  of  at  leant 
one  in  eneh  of  the  eiyht  Senatorial  dutricU.  If  one  is  now  established,  and 
that  is  properly  endowed  and  organized,  there  cannot  be  a doubt  that  not 
only  one  will  tie  called  for  in  each  of  the  eight  Senatorial  districts,  but  that 
in  a brief  period  very  many  of  the  large  counties  will  insist  u]ion  having  one 
established  within  their  limits.  The  establishment  of  one  is  but  an  experi- 
ment—if  that  can  be  called  an  experiment  which,  for  more  than  a century, 
has  Ijeen  in  operation  without  a known  failure — which,  if  successful,  will 
lead  the  way  to  several  others.  It  is  liclicvcd  that  several  of  the  academies 
now  in  operation  can  and  will  l>e  converted  into  Normal  Seminaries  when 
the  proper  jieriod  arrives : in  this  way  there  will  lie  no  loss  of  academic 
investment,  and  the  great  interests  of  the  public  will  Ire  as  well,  or  Ix-tter, 
sulrscrvcd  than  they  are  at  present. 

“The  committee  believe  the  exiMirimcnt  should  be  tried  at  the  Capital; 
if  it  cannot  be  tested  in  presence  of  all  the  people,  it  should  be  before  all  the 
representatives  of  the  jwoplc.  As  a government  measure,  it  is  untried  in  this 
State ; the  result,  therefore,  will  be  of  deep  interest.  Here,  at  each  annual 
session  of  the  Legislature,  can  be  seen  for  what  and  how  the  public  money  is 
expended  ; here  can  lie  seen  the  exhibition  of  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  and 
of  the  model  school ; here,  if  unsuccessful,  no  report  of  intcrestetl  officials  can 
cover  up  its  failure,  or  prevent  the  abandonment  of  the  experiment;  here 
citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  who  resort  to  the  Capital  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  the  terms  of  the  courts,  &c„  can  have  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  workings  of  the  Nonnal  School  system— of  learning  the 
best  method  of  teaching,  and  all  the  improvements  in  the  science  and  prac- 
tice of  the  art — those  who  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn  pass  through  the  city 
to  and  from  the  great  metropolis,  and  those  who  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
make  their  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Fountain  of  Health,  will  pause  here 
to  see  what  the  Empire  State  is  doing  to  promote  the  education  of  her 
people.” 

The  bill  reported  by  the  committee  was  ably  and 
vigorously  supported  by  Mr.  Hulbuhu  aud  the  Hon. 
Michael  Hoffman,  of  Herkimer,  and  passed  both 
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bouses  on  tlie  7tli  of  May.  The  institution  was,  by  the 
terms  of  the  act,  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Common  Schools  and  the  Kegeuts  of 
the  University,  who  were  authorized  and  required,  from 
time  to  time,  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations 
for  its  management  and  government,  and  to  appoint  an 
executive  committee,  consisting  of  five  persons,  includ- 
ing the  Suiwriuteudent  of  Common  Schools,  to  whom 
its  immediate  government  and  direction  should  be  com- 
mitted. 

In  pursuance  of  this  act,  the  Regents,  on  the  1st 
of  June,  apiminted  Col.  Samuel  Young,  SuiMirintend- 
ent  of  Common  Schools ; Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo  Potter, 
Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  Campbell,  the  Honorable  Gideon 
Hawuey,  and  Francis  Dwight,  Esq.,  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee ; who  proceeded  to  adopt  the  ne- 
cessary measures  for  the  organization  and  establishment 
of  the  institution.  David  P.  Page,  of  Newbm-yport, 
Mass.,  was  appointed  Principal ; George  R.  Perkins, 
of  Utica,  Professor  of  Mathematics;  Frederick  I.  Il.s- 
ley,  of  Albany,  Teacher  of  Music ; and  J.  R.  Howard, 
of  Rensselaer,  Teacher  of  Drawing.  A suitable  building 
was  procured  in  an  eligible  location  for  the  temporary 
occupancy  of  the  school ; and  on  the  18th  of  December, 
1844,  the  institution  wsis  formally  opened  by  a public 
address  from  the  Siipcriuteudent  of  Common  Schools. 
Twenty-nine  pupils  only  were  in  attendance ; this  num- 
ber speedily  incrcase<l  to  uj)ward  of  one  hundred ; and 
an  experimental  or  model  school  for  practice,  comiwising 
upward  of  a hundred  children  of  both  sexes,  was,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  second  term,  attached  to  the 
institution. 

The  intrwluction  of  Teachers’  Institutes,  as  a con- 
stituent portion  of  the  Common  School  system,  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  practical  preparation  of  teachers,  was, 
at  this  time,  in  full  and  successful  operation,  and  des- 
tined speedily  to  take  its  plac«  as  one  of  the  most 
inn>ortant  features  in  the  progress  of  educational  im- 
provement. The  subject  was  first  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  friends  of  education  by  a series  of  reso- 
lutions submitted  to  the  Tompkins  County  Teachers’ 
Association  in  October,  1842,  by  J.  8.  Denman,  the 
efficient  superintendent  of  that  county,  setting  forth  the 
necessity  of  united  and  efficient  action  on  the  part  of 
teachers  for  the  elevation  of  their  profession  and  of  the 
standard  of  Common  School  education  generally,  and 
recommending  the  establishment  in  that  county  of  an 
institute  where  all  the  teachers  might  meet  semi-annu- 
ally in  the  Spring  and  Fall,  preparatory  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Summer  and  Winter  terms,  for  the 
purimse  of  receiving  instruction  and  • listening  to  lec- 
tures from  scientific  educators,  and  in  the  discu.ssion  of 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  most 
approved  methods  of  teaching  and  disci2)line.  This 
proi)osition  having  been  received  with  great  favor,  the 
first  Teachers’  Institute  was  oi>ened  at  Ithaca  on  the 
fourth  day  of  Ai)ril,  1843,  under  the  sui)ervision  of  Mr. 
DENM..VN,  assisted  by  Salem  Town,  of  Cayuga ; Prof. 
James  B.  Tho.mson,  of  Auburn,  and  the  Rev.  David 
Powell,  as  instructors  and  lecturers.  Twenty-eight  teach- 
ers were  in  attendance,  and  instruction  was  given  daily, 
for  a term  of  two  weeks,  in  the  l>est  modes  of  gov- 
erning and  teaching,  including  a critical  analysis  and 
review  of  the  various  elementary  and  many  of  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  During  the  Autumn  of  the  .same 
year  several  .similar  institutions  were  oi>ened  in  different 
sections  of  the  State ; and,  in  the  succee<ling  year, 
their  operations  were  greatly  enlarged  and  extended. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of 
1845,  Governor  Silas  Wright,  in  his  annual  message, 
thus  eloquently  alluded  to  the  subject  of  Common 
School  education  • 

“ No  pablic  fund  of  the  State  is  so  unpretending,  yet  so  all-pervading — 
so  little  seen,  yet  so  universally  felt — so  mild  in  its  exactions,  yet  so  bounti- 
ful in  its  benefits — so  little  feared 'or  courted,  and  yet  so  powerful — as  the 
fund  for  the  support  of  Common  Schools.  The  other  funds  act  upon  the 
secular  interests  of  society,  its  business,  its  pleasures,  its  pride,  its  passions, 
its  vices,  its  misfortunes.  This  acts  upon  its  mind  and  its  morals.  Educa- 
tion is  to  free  institutions  what  bread  is  to  human  life — the  staff  of  their 
existence.  The  office  of  this  fund  is  to  open  and  warm  the  soil,  and  sow  the 
seed  from  which  this  element  of  freedom  mustorow  and  ripen  into  maturity; 
and  the  health  or  sickness  of  the  growth  will  measure  the  extent  and  secu- 
rity of  our  liberties.  The  thankfulness  we  owe  to  those  who  have  gone 
before  us,  for  the  institution  of  this  fund,  for  its  constitutional  protection, 
and  for  its  safe  and  prudent  administration  hitherto,  we  can  best  repay  by 
imitating  their  example,  and  improving  upon  their  work,  as  the  increased 
means  placed  in  our  hands  shall  give  us  the  ability. 

“ Few,  if  any,  instances  are  upon  record  in  which  a fund  of  this  descrip- 
tion has  l)een  administered,  and  its  bounties  dispensed  through  a period  of 
forty  years,  with  so  few  suspicions,  accusations,  or  complaints  of  the  interfer- 
ence of  either  political  or  religious  biases  to  disturb  the  equal  balance  by 
which  its  benefits  should  be  extended  to  our  whole  population.  Our  tchool 
fund  it  not  initituted  to  mole  our  children  and  youth  either  partieant  in  politic! 
or  eectariant  in  religion,  but  to  give  them  education,  intelligence,  sound  prin- 
ciples, good  moral  habits,  and  a free  and  independent  spirit — in  short,  to 
make  them  American  freemen  and  American  citizens,  and  to  qualify  them  to 
judge  and  choose  for  themselves  in  matters  of  politics,  religion,  and  govern- 
ment. Such  an  administration  of  the  fond  as  shall  be  calculated  to  render 
this  qualification  the  most  perfect  for  the  mature  minds,  with  the  fewest  influ- 
ences tenduig  to  bias  the  judgment  or  incline  the  choice,  will  be  the  most 
consonant  with  our  duties  and  with  the  best  interests  of  our  constituents. 
Under  such  an  administration,  education  will  most  flourish,  and  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  society  be  best  preserved.” 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  it 
appeared  that  in  10,990  school  districts  the  number  of 
children  taught  during  the  year  was  709,156,  or  more 
than  fifty  thousand  greater  than  that  of  the  jireced- 
ing  year.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages  was 
$992,222,  of  which  $447,566,  or  nearly  one-half,  was 
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rai.sed  on  rate  bills ; the  expenditure  for  the  several 
district  libraries  was  894,950.54 ; and  the  agjfregate 
number  of  volumes  in  the  several  libraries,  l,038,39(i. 
The  ]»roductive  eapital  of  the  Common  School  fund 
was  81,992,916.35,  from  the  avails  of  which  the  sum  of 

8275.000  was  apportioned  for  school  and  library  pur- 
poses. An  equal  sum  was  raised  upon  the  several 
counties  by  their  respective  boards  of  sui)ervisors ; 

818.000  by  voliiuUupy  vote  of  towns ; 8200,000  in  the 
several  cities  under  special  laws  ; and  818,000  from  the 
avails  of  local  funds. 

In  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  several  County 
suiMsrintcndents  during  the  i)receding  year,  Col.  Youxg 
remarks : 

“ The  influence  exerted  by  this  class  of  officers  on  the  promotion  of  the 
interests  of  elementary  instruction  throughout  the  State  has  been,  in  most 
counties,  very  favorable.  By  a periodical  and  careful  supervision  of  the  sev- 
eral schools,  by  occasional  lectures,  frequent  visitations,  judicious  counsels, 
and  the  communication  to  the  inhabitants,  officers,  and  teachers  of  each  dis- 
trict and  each  town  of  the  various  improvements  in  the  art  and  science  of 
instruction  which  may  from  time  to  time  have  been  discovered,  and  by  com- 
posing local  dissensions,  they  are  enabled  to  combine  the  system  into  one 
harmonious  and  efficient  whole,  to  concentrate  public  opinion  in  its  favor,  and 
widely  to  diffuse  its  beneflts  and  blessings.  From  the  results  of  their  labors 
daring  the  past  year,  it  appears  that  a gradual  but  very  perceptible  improve- 
ment in  the  general  condition  of  the  schools  is  in  progress;  that  the  standard 
of  qualiflcations  of  teachers  has  been  advanced ; that  on  increasing  interest 
in  the  subject  of  education  has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  public  gen- 
erally, and  especially  by  parents;  that  more  enlightened  and  efficient  modes 
of  mental  discipline  are  becoming  prevalent,  antiquated  prejudices  disappear- 
ing, and  the  paramount  importance  of  an  early  and  general  difiusion  of 
knowledge  more  widely  appreciated. 

“ These  arc  encouraging  symptoms.  There  can,  indeed,  be  little  doubt 
that  the  systematic  exertions  of  the  several  County  and  town  superintendents, 
in  conjunction  with  the  trustees  and  other  officers  of  the  several  districts,  have 
mainly  contributed  to  give  that  impulse  to  the  public  sentiment,  in  this  respect, 
which  has  resulted  so  auspiciously.  Seventy  county  officers,  possessing  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens  generally,  dLstinguished  for  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education,  and  for  their  scientific  attainments  and  moral  worth, 
acting  under  the  immediate  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State  Superin- 
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tendent,  and  eacli,  within  the  dietrict  aeaigned  to  him,  carrying  into  efficient 
operation  a system  of  local  supervision,  instruction,  and  discipline,  sanctioned 
by  the  most  enlightened  experience  of  the  age,  aide<l  and  sustained  by  nine 
hundred  town  officers,  imbued  with  the  same  spirit,  and  participating  in  the 
same  generous  emulation,  and  operating,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  the 
agency  of  the  trustees,  upon  the  teachers  of  nearly  eleven  thousand  school  dis- 
tricts, must  necessarily  exert  a powerful  influence  in  carrying  forward  the  spirit 
of  improvement,  in  diffusing  knowledge,  and  in  promoting  the  advancement 
of  sound  learning. 

“ In  no  less  than  seventeen  of  the  largest  counties,  ' Teachers’  Institutes  ’ 
have  been  establisherl  during  the  past  two  years,  in  which  upward  of  one 
thousand  teachers  have  been  instructed,  during  periods  varying  from  two  to 
six  or  eight  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  commencement  of  their  respect- 
ive terms  of  instruction,  by  the  most  competent  and  experienced  educators 
whose  services  could  be  procured,  in  coryunction  with  and  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  the  County  snperintendent.  * • * Among  the  numer- 
ous improvements  which  the  experience  of  past  imperfections  has  introduced 
into  the  practical  operation  of  our  system  of  Common  Schools,  there  is  none 
which  combines  greater  utility  and  value  than  these  local  and  temporary 
institutions;  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent,  they  arc  highly 
deserving  of  legislative  aid.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Superintendent  observes : 

“ There  is  much  in  the  prospect  thus  opened  to  ns  eheering  and  encour- 
aging  to  the  iiiends  of  free  institutions,  to  the  friends  of  education,  and  of 
civil,  social,  and  moral  progress.  The  great  idea  of  education,  in  its  most 
comprehensive  acceptation,  consists  in  that  development,  culture,  and  disci- 
pline of  all  the  faculties  of  our  nature  which  shall  fit  us  for  the  highest 
sphere  of  usefulness,  and  the  highest  degree  of  enjoyment  of  which  that 
nature,  in  the  circumstances  by  which  wc  arc  surrounded,  is  susceptible.  On 
the  flourishing  condition  of  our  schools  repose  the  hopes  of  the  present  and 
the  destinies  of  the  future.  Without  a sound  moral  and  intellectual  educa- 
tion, the  function  of  self-government  can  neither  be  duly  appreciated  nor 
successfully  maintained.  The  constitutions  of  several  of  the  South  American 
republics  appeared  theoretically  to  be  well  calculated  to  secure  hnman  liberty. 
But  paper  provisions  are  powerless  unless  they  are  also  impressed  on  the 
hearts  and  combined  with  the  intelligence  of  the  ]>eople.  Without  an  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  their  rights  and  duties,  and  a determination  to  main- 
tain them,  no  community  can  long  be  tree ; and  the  melancholy  troth  that 
the  South  American  republics  have  fallen  into  revolutionary  decrepitude  or 
degenerated  into  military  despotisms  affords  us  an  impressive  admonition. 
Indeed,  without  going  beyond  our  own  borders,  premonitions  of  an  anti- 
social spirit ; of  insubordination  to  law ; of  combinations  to  {>erpetratc  vio- 
lence, riot,  incendiarism,  and  murder — are  sufficiently  alarming  in  their  rapid 
increase  during  the  last  few  years.  If  the  same  spirit  pervaded  a majority  of 
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the  community,  the  existing  governments  wonid  be  at  an  end ; and  aa  human 
society  cannot  exist  without  a superintending  power  of  protection,  the  aid  of 
some  more  energetic  and  despotic  form  of  government  would  necessarily  be 
invoked  to  administer  justice,  to  maintain  order,  and  to  shield  the  poor 
from  the  exactions  of  the  rich — the  weak  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
strong. 

The  great  extent  of  the  American  Republic ; its  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation ; the  diversity  of  habits,  pursuits,  productions,  and  interests,  some  of 
which  are  regarded  as  hostile  to  others — render  necessary,  at  all  times,  the 
cultivation  of  a lil>eral  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation.  Without  the 
diffusion  of  education,  such  a spirit,  in  sufficient  strength  to  maintain  har- 
mony, cannot  exist.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  there  is  now  no  people  of 
equal  numbers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  who,  if  placed  under  such  institutions 
as  ours,  would  maintain  the  government  for  a single  year.  And  unless  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  shall,  at  least,  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  num- 
bers, this  Republic  will  assuredly  fall.  On  the  careful  cultivation  in  our 
schools  of  the  minds  of  the  young  the  entire  success  or  absolute  failure  of  the 
great  experiment  of  self-government  is  wholly  dependent ; and  unless  that 
culture  is  increased,  and  made  more  effective  than  it  has  yet  been,  the  con- 
viction is  solemnly  impressed  by  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the  American 
Union,  now  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  and  ‘ the  home  of  the  free,’  will, 
ere  long,  share  the  melancholy  fate  of  every  former  attempt  at  self-govern- 
ment. That  Union  is  and  must  lie  sustained  by  the  moral  and  intellectual 
power  of  the  community ; and  every  other  power  is  wholly  ineffectual. 
Physical  force  may  generate  hatred,  fear,  and  repulsion,  but  never  can  pro- 
duce union.  The  okly  salvation  pok  the  Republic  is  to  be  souoht  fob 
IN  our  schools.  It  is  here  that  the  seeds  of  liberty  and  of  good  government 
must  be  sown  and  made  to  germinate  and  grow,  and  produce  rich  fruit  in 
abundance.  Every  improvement  that  can  be  given  to  these  primary  institu- 
tions affords  ^an  additional  guaranty  for  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
rational  freedom. 

“ The  duration  of  the  life  of  m«ui  should  be  estimated,  not  by  the  years  of 
his  physical  existence — which  would  bo  to  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  the 
brute — but  by  the  period  of  the  expansion  and  enjoyment  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties.  Hence  it  has  been  affirmed  with  philosophic  truth 
that  ‘ he  who  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge  lengthens  life.’  The  cradle 
and  the  grave  are  in  such  close  proximity,  even  when  the  interval  is  most 
extended,  that  human  existence  may  be  regarded  os  nearly  a blank,  unless 
the  early  jiortion  of  the  brief  space  by  which  they  arc  separated  is  sedulously 
devoted  to  the  development  of  the  mind.  The  undying  part  of  our  nature 
has  been  impressed  by  its  Creator  with  an  unconquerable  desire  for  knowl- 
edge— not  that  limited  acquaintance  with  the  external  forms  of  things  which 
is  bestowed  upon  the  animals  by  instinct,  but  a knowledge  vastly  more 
minute  and  discursive,  and  which  embraces  within  its  scope  all  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  both  of  mind  and  matter.  The  earth  itself  with  all  its  appen- 
dages, is  much  too  small  a theater  to  satiate  the  inquisitiveness  even  of 
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cliiklrcn;  and  if  human  i)owcra  were  commensurate  with  human  aspira- 
tion.a,  the  dariuj;’  ken  of  man  would  Iw  thrown  through  the  abyss  of  heaven 
to  the  Ultima  Thule  of  tlic  works  of  God — to  the  farthest  verge  in  fathom- 
less space,  in  which  the  energies  of  creative  power  have  not  yet  been  con- 
summated— to  regions  w here  the  embryo  nehuhe  of  unformed  worlds  are  in 
the  transition  or  the  quiescent  stale,  olicdient  to  the  primeval  fiat  of  the 
Almighty. 

It  is  in  the  period  of  youth,  while  the  mind  is  unincumbered  by  secular 
care.s,  that  these  aspirations,  which  have  been  bestowed  for  wise  and  holy 
purposes,  arc  the  most  iasatiate ; and  it  Ls  then,  when  the  curiosity  is  intense, 
the  memory  retentive,  and  the  habits  pla-stic,  that  a broad  foundation  of 
moral  and  intellectual  culture  should  be  laid.  Every  advancing  step  in  the 
communication  of  knowledge  should  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  learner, 
so  that  the  entire  process,  from  its  commencement,  shall  he  a continned  and 
gratilying  intellectual  exercise.  The  dull  and  repulsive  routine  of  formei 
times,  and  which  is  yet  too  much  in  vogue,  converted  the  preparatory  exer- 
cises in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  into  a mere  cold  and  mechanical  effort 
of  memory ; and,  during  the  first  years  of  the  pupilage  of  children,  the  little 
sufferers  were  daily  subjected  to  the  infliction  of  a species  of  mental  treadmill, 
whose  monotonous  evolutions  produced  only  the  broken  fragmenU  of  uordt 
vilhout  meaning  and  tmindt  uithaut  sente.  It  is  the  business  of  the  accom- 
plished educator  to  remove  every  obstruction  in  the  paths  of  knowlerlge — to 
open  in  succession  its  aromatic  fountains  to  the  young  aspirant — ‘ to  wake 
the  soul  by  gentle  strokes  of  art’ — and  to  call  into  healthful  exercise  all  the 
juvenile  faculties. 

“ To  combine  in  perfection  the  combined  art  and  science  of  imparting 
knowledge  to  the  young  is  the  work  of  time  and  of  effort.  Success  in  any  of 
the  (^artments  of  human  occupation  can  be  commanded  only  by  previous 
care  anti  preparation.  Without  a knowledge  of  the  nature  of  soils,  of  plants, 
and  of  domestic  animals,  and  also  of  the  different  modes  of  culture,  the  farmer 
would  be  unsuccessful.  The  artisan  must  be  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of 
the  material  subjected  to  his  skill,  and  the  beat  modes  of  converting  it  to  the 
purposes  of  utility.  Without  study  and  practice,  the  chemist  would  not  Ijo 
able  to  pursue  matter  to  its  simple  and  elemental  forms,  and  to  ascertain  its 
properties  by  analysis  and  synthesis.  If,  then,  the  proper  management  of 
inert  matter  cannot  be  usefully  performed  by  unpructiced  hands,  who  will 
have  the  temerity  to  commit  the  living  and  immortal  minds  of  children  to  the 
careless  and  unskillful  ? Matter  is  subjected  by  its  laws  to  constant  mutation, 
BUT  THE  niPSESB  WUICU,  IN  THIS  LIFE,  IS  AFFIXED  UPON  THE  MIND  IS 
ETERNAL  I ” 

In  reviewing  the  ailininistration  of  tlie  Common 
School  system  by  Col.  Young,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
perceive  the  vast  impulse  which  was  given  to  all  its 
varied  operations  by  the  penetrative  and  reflective  mind, 
13 
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and  the  originality,  energy,  and  public  spirit  of  that 
distinguished  statesman.  Bringing  to  the  discharge  of 
the  i)eculiar  duties  of  his  offlee  as  Superintendent  no 
previous  experience,  and  imbued  with  strong  prejudices 
against  some  of  the  most  i>rominent  features  of  the 
system  of  public  instruction  committed  to  his  charge, 
he  not  only  speedily  rendered  him.self  familiar  with  its 
details,  but  divesting  himself  of  all  those  unfavorable 
preconceptions  which  had  obtained  possession  of  his 
mind,  dispassionately  surveyed  the  entire  bearings  of 
the  .system,  and,  having  convinced  him.self  of  its  value 
and  utility,  devoted  his  best  energies  and  all  his  power- 
ful influence  to  its  advancement.  The  impress  of  his 
vigorous  mind  and  strong  understanding  will  long  re- 
main upon  the  system  he  so  well  and  wisely  loved, 
and  so  fondly  and  enthusiastically  cherished. 

Some  of  the  pecidiar  and  characteristic  traits  of  his 
mind,  and  his  happy  facility  of  terse  and  strong  expres- 
sion, are  to  bo  found  in  his  correspondence  with  the 
oflicers  and  inhabitants  of  school  districts  for  the  set- 
tlement of  questions  in  controversy.  A few  ^ily, 
involving  Important  juinciples,  can  be  .selected  for  this 
puri)ose. 

To  an  inquirj'  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  use  of  the 
New  Testament  as  a reading-book  in  the  Common 
Schools,  he  rejdies : 

“I  rcgiird  the  New  Testament  as  in  nil  respects  a suitable  book  to  l>e 
daily  read  in  our  Common  Schools,  and  I earnestly  and  cordially  recommend 
its  general  introduction  for  this  pur(K>9e.  As  a mere  rcnding-tsjok,  intended 
to  convey  a practical  knowledge  of  the  English  language  in  its  purity  and 
simplicity,  it  is  one  of  the  best  text-books  in  use ; but  this,  although  of  great 
utility  to  the  pupils,  is  of  minor  importance,  where  the  moral  influences  of 
the  book  arc  duly  considcre<l.  Education  consists  of  something  more  than 
mere  instruction.  It  is  that  training  and  disciplining  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  which  shall  systematically  and  harmoniously  develop  the  future 
man  for  usefulness  and  for  happiness  in  sustaining  the  various  rclations  of 
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life.  It  must  be  based  upon  knowledge  and  virtue ; and  its  gradual  advance- 
ment must  be  strictly  subordinated  to  those  cardinal  principles  of  morality 
which  are  nowhere  so  clearly,  and  distinctly,  and  beautifully  inculcated  os  in 
that  book  from  whence  we  all  derive  our  common  faith.  The  liighi'st  and 
most  finished  inttlUctunl  cultivation,  in  the  alrscncc  of  careful  and  sound 
moral  discipline,  can  never  accomplish  the  great  end  and  aim  of  education. 
It  ‘plays  round  the  head,  but  comes  not  near  the  heart.’  It  may  constitute 
the  accomplished  sceptic,  the  brilliant  libertine,  the  splendid  criminal — but 
can  never  bestow  upon  mankind  the  benefactors  of  the  race,  the  enlightened 
philosopher,  the  practical  statesman,  the  bold  and  fearless  reformer.  The 
nursery  and  family  fireside  may  accompli.sh  much ; the  institutions  of  reli- 
gion may  exert  a pervading  influence;  but  what  is  commenced  in  the  hal- 
lowed sanctuary  of  the  domestic  circle,  and  ]>eriodically  inculcated  at  the 
altar,  must  be  daily  and  hourly  recognized  in  the  Common  Schools,  that  it 
may  exert  an  ever-present  influence — enter  into  and  form  part  of  every  act  of 
the  life — and  become  thoroughly  incorponited  with  the  rapidly-expanding 
character.  There  must  not  be  one  system  of  mental  and  moral  di.sciplinc  for 
the  family  and  another  for  the  school — one  for  the  closet  and  another  for  the 
world.  The  same  incomparable  standard  of  moral  virtue  and  exeellencc 
which  is  expounded  from  the  pulpit  and  the  altar,  and  daily  held  up  to  the 
imitation  and  admiration  of  the  family  circle,  should  also  lie  reverently  kept 
before  the  mind  and  the  heart  in  the  daily  exercises  of  the  school. 

“ If  these  views  are  correct,  where  shall  we  look  for  lessons  of  innocence, 
virtue,  purity,  and  integrity,  worthy  to  be  compared  with  those  which  are 
already,  we  may  hope,  endeared  to  the  best  affections  of  the  children,  in  the 
New  Testament?  Upon  what  more  exalted  standard  shall  we  form  the 
future  characters  of  those  whose  education  is  committed  to  our  charge? 
Parents  and  teachers  should  never  forget  that  to  them  is  entrusted  the  solemn 
and  responsible  task  not  only  of  communicating  knowledge  and  instruction, 
but  of  forming,  moulding,  and  directing  the  future  character  of  the  children 
entrusted  to  their  care.  The  direction  which  the  susceptible  mind  of  the 
child  is  made  1o  assume  in  the  neglected  district  school  may  and  does  affect 
not  merely  its  own  happiness  or  misery,  but  the  happiness  or  misery  of 
thousands  whom,  in  its  diversified  connections,  it  influences  and  controls.  It 
may  be  fraught  with  consequences  which,  in  their  results,  may  renovate 
society,  elevate  the  standard  of  public  and  private  virtue,  and  carry  forwaixl 
the  destinies  of  the  race  to  a point  hitherto  deemed  unattainable;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  cast  a withering  and  hopeless  blight  over  the  fairest  pros- 
pects of  humanity. 

'•  But  I have  said  enough  in  illustration  of  the  paramount  importance 
which  I attach  to  moral  and  religious  culture  in  our  schools;  and  I trust  no 
objections  will  be  interposed  to  the  general  introduction  and  daily  use  of  the 
Testamest,  not  only  in  yours,  hut  in  eten/othtr  tchool  in  the  Statt." 

To  a brief  note  from  a Jewish  resident  of  New  York, 
informing  him  that  his  recent  “order  to  introduce  the 
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New  Testament  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  of 
New  York  would  be  the  means  of  driving  from  thetn  aU 
the  children  of  Jeirieh  parenU,”  he  thus  responds  : 

“ Wliat  you  ilc<*m  an  ’ onler  ’ is  no  more  than  an  earnest  renjmmendation^ 
submitted  to  the  judgment,  the  discretion,  and  the  conscience  of  those  who 
have  the  selection  of  l>ook8  for  district  schools. 

“ I claim  the  right  of  frankly  expressing  my  opinions,  and  I concede  the 
same  right  to  all  others,  l>otli  Jews  and  Gentiles,  l>elievers  and  unlwlievers ; 
nor  would  I adopt  any  order,  nor  exercise  any  power,  other  than  the  j>ower 
of  persuasion,  to  change  the  conscientious  belief  of  any  liumun  being,  on  any 
subject  whatever,  1 may  think  that  the  unalloyed  doctrine  of  pure  morality; 
a love  and  reverence  for  the  Creator;  an  attachment  to  truth,  justice,  and 
purity;  an  abnegation  of  selfishness;  a forgiveness  of  injuries;  an  abstinence 
from  revenge  and  cruelty ; and  a susceptibility  to  the  claims  of  charity  and 
the  impulses  ofl>enevolencc — are  more  effectually  inculcated  and  more  indeli- 
bly impressed  ui>on  the  minds  of  the  young  by  the  Nkw  Testament  than  any 
other  book  whatever.  I may  l>elievethat  its  requirements  arc  more  eminently 
calculated  to  promote  * j>eace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men  ;*  I may  believe 
tliat  the  Christian  religion  has  done  much  to  establish  the  great  truth  of 
social  equality  that  * God  of  one  fledi  has  made  all  the  children  of  men,’  and 
that  it  has  l)cen  more  efficacious  in  eradicating  slavery  and  oppression;  in 
elevating  the  social  condition  of  woman;  in  short,  in  softening  and  civilizing 
mankind — than  any  other  creed  whatever.  I may  and  do,  after  years  of  read- 
ing, reflection,  and  oljservation.  believe  all  this.  But  1 am  aware  that  others, 
doubtless  with  equally  good  intentions,  may  entertain  dififerent  notions  of  mo- 
rality, and  adopt  other  systems  uf  human  happiness,  and,  consequently,  give  a 
preference  to  other  creeds  and  other  books.  Over  their  consciences  I shall 
never  attempt  to  exercise  any  control.  Their  whole  responsibility  is  to  a 
much  higher  tribunal.” 

To  one  of  the  County  snperintendenfs  (O.  W. 
Randall,  of  Oswego)  lie  writes : 

“You  inform  me  that  your  opinion  that  hahitual  jirofaiiity  be  a 

sufficient  ground  for  annulling  a teacher's  certificate  is  deemed  by  some 
teachers  altogether  too  rigid,  and  you  ask  my  views  on  this  subject. 

“ 1 cannot  imagine  under  what  construction  of  law  or  code  of  moralitv  an 
individual  addicted  to  habitual  profanity  could  ever  have  obUtinal  a certi- 
ficate as  arjualified  teacher.  But  such  a certificate  having  l>ccn  procured,  no 
matter  by  what  means,  I should  deem  it  the  imperative  duty  of  any  tribunal 
having  the  power,  to  affix  upon  it  at  the  earliest  moment  the  blot  of  annul- 
ment, and  if  possible,  of  oblivion. 

“ Good  moral  character  is  ma<lc  by  the  statute  an  indispensable  requisite 
to  the  qualification  of  a teacher.  Profane  cursing  and  swearing  is  a legal 
oflense,  punishable  by  fine,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  by  imprisonment. 
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Can  cl>ony  be  mistaken  for  topaz  1 Can  ‘ pood  moral  charaetcr’  be  ascribed 
to  him  who  ‘ habitually’  puts  both  the  laws  of  God  and  man  at  defiance? 

*•  Most  of  the  crimes  which  afflict  and  disprace  society  can  plead  that  they 
are  based  upon  some  of  the  animal  gratifications.  It  is  to  satisfy  his  real  or 
fictitious  physical  wants  that  the  thief  commits  larceny.  The  plutton.  in 
the  indulgence  of  his  appetite,  is  sustained  by  a precetlent,  ‘ running  on  all 
fours,’  in  the  swine;  and  the  gross  debauchee  can  claim  the  goat  and  the 
monkey  as  his  brothers ; liut  profanity  is  a spontaneous  exhibition  of  iniquity 
—a  TolunUer  sin,  committed  without  temptation  and  without  reward — a ba.s- 
tard  vice,  destitute  of  parentage,  and  wholly  disowned  by  nature.  Phrcnolo- 
gi.sts  profess  to  find  the  location  uj)on  the  human  skull  of  all  the  animal 
pro(>ensities.  No  one,  however,  has  yet  been  able  to  detect  the  ‘bump’  of 
profanity.  Pandora’s  box  is  full  without  it;  and  the  nmtilturii  in  human 
mischief  and  human  misery  have  superadded  this  as  a mere  gratuitout  ttU. 

“ I can  conceive  of  nothing  more  horrible  and  repulsive  than  to  send 
innocent  little  children  to  a school  where  they  will  be  taught,  either  by  pro. 
cept  or  example,  to  stammer  oaths  and  to  lisp  profanity.  This  is  to  poison 
the  w hole  stream  of  life  at  its  very  source.” 

To  ilr.  Sprague,  of  Fulton,  anotlier  suiicrintentlent, 
who  Lad  informed  him  that  a few  of  the  teaclier.s  in  his 
county  were  in  the  practice  of  attending  balls,  &c.,  he 
writes : 

‘’Having  myaelf,  when  young,  indulged  in  the  practice  which  you  namCs 
I cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  utter  an  ofBcial  reprimand  against  the:^ 
teachers.  I should  be  met  by  that  troublesome  text,  * let  him  who  is  without 
ain.^  &c.  In  my  youth  I attended  balls  and  danced,  and  I confess  I have 
never  seen  cause  to  regret  it. 

“I  wish  innocent  amusements  for  the  young  could  1h'  multi pUed,  varied, 
and  made  so  attractive  as  wholly  to  exclude  all  questionable  or  d?.ngeroua 
indulgenct's.  Youth  must  and  will  have  amusemenU  and  hours  of  relaxa* 
tiou ; and  the  character  of  these  amusements  often  leaves  a durable  im])rcs- 
sinn.  I wish  there  were  twenty  sports  for  the  young,  as  innocent,  as  social, 
as  healthful,  and  exhilarating  as  dancing.  It  appears  to  me  that  when 
properly  conducted — and  anj  thing  may  be  perverted  and  abused— it  is  not 
only  ImrmU'sa  but  beneficial.  It  has  been  practiced  iu  all  ages,  among  all 
nations,  savage  and  civilized  ; and  has  been  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  by 
the  great  maiority  ol  sects,  denominations,  and  creeds,  of  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Pagans,  from  the  l>eginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  day.  Singing  is* 
equally  universal.  It  is  applied  to  devotional  as  well  as  to  secular  exercises; 
and  if  our  minds  were  disencuml>ered  of  all  the  prepossessions  of  youth  and 
tho  prejudiees  of  education,  it  would,  pcrhajis,  l>c  difticult  for  us  to  prove 
that  dancing  might  not,  with  equal  propriety,  be  applied  to  both  pur|>08e8. 

I am  aware  that  my  opinion,  in  these  respects,  will  not  be  deemed  orthodox 
by  all.  Should  it  not  meet  with  your  ajiprobation.  you  will  please  to 
reject  it.” 
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Section  I. — Administration  of  Secretary  Nathaniel  S. 

Benton — 1845  to  1848. 

Statr  ConvtnUon  of  County  Superinttndints  at  Syracuse. — The  Bible 
in  the  Public  Schools. — Free  Schools. — Col.  Toung. — Rev.  Dr. 
Jlonzo  Potter. — State  Convention  of  Teachers. — Francis  Dwight. 
— Condition  of  the  Common  Schools. — Annual  Reports  of  the 
Superintendent. — Convention  of  County  Superintendents  at  Al- 
bany.— Speech  of  Horace  Mann. — The  Free  School  Controversy. 

State  Constitutional  Convention. — Abolition  of  the  Office  of  County 

Superintendent. — Its  Causes  and  Results. — Teachers'  Institutes. 

Progress  of  the  State  Normal  School. — Death  of  Prinapal  Page. 

Free  Academy  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

the  3d  of  February,  1845,  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  8. 

Benton,  of  Herkimer,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State  and  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Common  SchooI.s. 
Judge  Benton  had  previously  filled,  with  honor  and 
ability,  a judicial  ]>ositiou  in  his  own  county,  and  a seat 
in  the  Senate  of  the  State.  It  is  no  disparagement  to 
him  to  say  that  hi.s  abilities  were  inferior  to  those  of 
his  distinguished  predecessors  in  the  department  com- 
mitted to  his  charge ; but  it  is  due  to  his  memory  to 
.say  that,  during  his  brief  administration,  he  resisted,  to 
the^  utmost  extent  of  his  iiower  and  infinence,  the  retro- 
grade movements  of  the  Legislature,  in  reference  to 
the  supervision  and  consequent  general  efficiency  of  the 
•schools ; that  he  was  a firm  and  devoted  advocate  of  the 
principle  of  Free  Schools  ; and  that  his  administra- 
tion of  the  Common  School  system  was  characterized 
by  an  enlightened  and  discriminating  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic interests  and  welfare. 
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During  the  preceding  year  several  changes  had  been 
made  in  the  office  of  County  Superintendent.  Messrs. 
Ralph  H.  Spf.ncek  and  J.  J.  Rockafellow  had  suc- 
ceeiled  the  former  inennibents  in  Allegany  ; .J.  Taylor 
Brodt,  in  Broome ; Worthy  Putnam,  in  Chautjuique ; 
Davtd  R.  Randall,  in  Chenango ; D.  S.  McMasters,  in 
Clinton ; S.  J.  Ferguson,  in  Delaware ; Henry  H.  Ingra- 
ham, in  Diitche.ss ; E.  S.  Ely',  in  Erie ; P.  Montgomery, 
in  Jetferson  ; Hon.  Samuel  E.  Johnson,  in  Kings  ; 
Sidney’  S»ly’ESTER,  in  Ijewis;  Marsena  Temple,  in  Madi- 
son ; Alexander  Mann,  in  Monroe  ; Dr.  D.  ^Ieredith 
Reese,  in  place  of  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  decea.scd  ; 
Joshua  Cooke,  in  Niagara ; Willlaji  S.  Wetmore,  in 
Oneida ; Orson  Barnes,  in  Onondaga ; Augustus  T. 
Hopkins,  in  Ontario  ; Horace  K.  Stew'art,  in  Orange ; 
J.  O.  WiLSEA,  in  Orleans;  Lewis  R.  Palmer,  in  Otsego; 
Morgan  Horton,  in  Putnam;  P.  II.  Thomas  and  J.  B. 
Wilkins,  in  Rensselaer ; Seabury  Allen,  in  Saratoga ; 
John  H.  Salisbury,  in  Schoharie ; Charles  Sentell, 
in  Seneca ; Charles  Rich  and  Frederick  Sprague,  in 
St.  Lawrence ; Samuel  A.  Smith,  in  Suffolk ; John  D. 
Watkins,  in  Sullivan  ; Elijah  Powell,  in  Tioga  ; Ssiitu 
Robertson,  in  Tompkins ; Lemon  Thompson,  in  Warren  ; 
Samuel  Cole,  in  Wayne;  John  Hobbs,  in  Westchester; 
J.  S'.  Den.man,  in  Wyoming;  Thales  Lindsley',  in  Yates; 
John  Olney,  in  Greene ; and  Nelson  Whitman,  in 
Hamilton. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Convention  of  Sni>erinten- 
dents,  in  April  of  this  year,  at  Syracuse,  was  honored 
by  the  pre.sencc  of  the  State  Superintendent,  Mr.  Ben- 
ton ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  of  Union  College ; the  Hon. 
Henry'  Barnard,  State  Superintendent  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and ; Hon.  Ira  Mayhew’,  State  Superintendent  of  Mich- 
igan ; Geo.  B.  Emerson,  of  Boston ; the  Rev.  S^vmuel 
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J.  May  and  the  Rev.  !Mr.  Castleton,  of  SjTticuse ; the 
Rev.  JosiAH  Holbrook  and  Lyman  Cobb,  E.sq.,  of  New 
York ; Salem  Town,  of  Cayuga ; and  Mr.s.  Emma  Wil- 
lard, of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary  The  prineipal  toj)ic.s 
of  diseussion,  during  its  se.ssion,  were  the  introduction 
and  use  of  the  Rible  in  the  Puhlic  Schools,  and  espe- 
cially in  those  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  necessary 
measures  to  ojiposo  the  movement,  then  in  progress,  for 
the  abolition  of  the  system  of  county  suiiervision. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Potter  on  being  requested  to  address 
the  Convention,  in  referring  to  the  present  position  of 
the  County  Superintendents,  regretted  that  they  should 
be  opposed  in  the  discharge  of  their  many  and  arduous 
duties,  and  that  a portion  of  our  fellow  citizens  could 
be  still  blind  to  the  fact  that  a constant  and  regular 
supervision  of  our  schools  was  necessary.  He  advised 
conciliation,  patience,  and  reiterated  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  superintendents,  and  their  abstinence  from  all 
political  or  partisan  discussions.  He  then  pa.sscd  to  the 
subject  of  moral  and  religious  instruction,  dwelt  upon 
its  importance,  and  especially  upon  the  value  of  the 
Bible  as  its  chief  exponent — counseling,  at  the  .same 
time,  a scrupulous  regard  to  the  rights  and  prejudices 
of  difterent  classes  of  the  community.  He  concluded  by 
introducing  the  following  resolution  embodying  these 
views : 

* Ufulted,  That  this  Convention  regard  the  introduction  of  the  Brai-E 
into  schools  as  an  object  earnestly  to  be  desired ; but  that  the  time  and 
manner  in  which  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished  is  a question  which 
ought  to  be  decided  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts;  and  that  in  all 
measures  for  the  promotion  of  moral  and  religious  culture  in  our  schoohs 
sacred  regard  ought  to  l>e  had  for  the  rights,  and  tendeniess  manifested 
toward  the  scruples  and  prejudices,  of  all.” 

This  resolution  called  forth  an  animated  and  pro- 
longed discussion,  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  May,  of  Sy- 
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raciise ; Lyman  Cobb,  and  Dr.  D.  Meredith  Reese, 
of  New  York;  Mr.  Ely,  of  Erie;  3Ir.  3Ia>x,  of  ^Ion- 
roe  ; Albert  and  William  Wright,  of  Wasliington ; 
Mr.  Henry,  of  Herkimer  (President  of  the  Convention) ; 
Jlr.  Spencer,  of  Allegany ; Mr.  Lindsley,  of  Yate.s ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Castleton,  of  Syracuse,  and  others,  par- 
ticipated. Mr.  lilAY  expressed  his  full  concurrence  in 
the  principles  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Cobb  dissented 
from  the  re.servations  imidied  by  leaving  this  question  to 
the  fluctuating  determination  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
several  school  districts ; alluded  to  the  impressive  in- 
fluence upon  the  children  of  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
at  the  opening  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of 
New  York  ; and  insisted  upon  the  importance  and  iu- 
dispen.sable  necessity  of  its  full  and  decided  recognition 
as  a sacred  book,  pre-eminently  superior  to  all  others, 
and  from  which  all  our  moral  and  religious  principles 
are  to  bo  deduced.  He  desired  that  the  resolution 
should  be  so  modified  as  to  recommend  the  urgent 
influence  of  the  County  superintendents  for  its  daily 
reading  in  every  school  of  the  State. 

Dr.  Potter  remarked  that  he  had  certaiidy  intended 
to  embody  these  views  in  his  re.solutions.  He  thought, 
nevertheless,  that  the  trustees  and  inhabitants  of  the 
several  districts,  and  not  any  authoritative  body,  should 
decide  this  matter.  He  would,  however,  cheerfully  ac- 
cept the  proposed  amendment ; and  the  resolution  was 
mollified  accordingly. 

Mr.  Mann,  of  Monroe,  and  Mr.  Lindsley,  of  Yates, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  as 
modified,  would  be  in  clear  contravention  of  the  prin- 
ciple asserted  in  its  terms ; and  that,  while  recognizing 
the  exclusive  right  of  the  districts  to  determine  for 
themselves  what  measure  and  method  of  moral  and 
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religious  instructiou  they  would  have,  the  C!ounty  su- 
periuteudents  were  directed  to  insist  upon  a particular 
mode. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Castleton,  of  Syracu.se,  said  the 
crisis  had  come — the  ground  had  been  taken,  and  would 
l>e  maintained.  The  Bible  must  not  be  expelled ; or 
if  it  were,  its  expulsion  would  expel  Christians  and 
believers  from  your  euterpri.se.  It  was  not  the  mere 
neglect  of  the  Bible  against  which  he  desired  to  raise 
his  voice,  but  against  its  entire  expulsion.  To  teach 
science  wifhout  morality  was,  in  fact,  to  teach  that 
morality  was  not  an  essential  portion  of  education  ; to 
teach  morality  without  religion  was  to  afiirm  that 
the  latter  was  wholly  unconnected  with  the  former; 
and  to  teach  religion  without  the  Bible  was  to  deny 
the  Bible  by  the  allegation  that  it  was  not  essen- 
tial to  religion.  How  could  teachens,  iu  enforcing  the 
moral  principles  of  justice,  mercy,  truth,  and  benev- 
olence, refer  to  the  sanctions  of  the  Bible  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  dictates  of  reason  and  eonscience,  when 
that  book  was  expelled  from  the  schools  as  niifit  and 
improper  to  be  read? 

Dr.  D.  Meredith  Reese,  of  New  York,  gave  a his- 
tory of  the  controversy  which  had  for  some  years  ex- 
isted, and  was  still  to  a considerable  extent  pending, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  this  subject.  The  statute 
of  1842,  as  amended  By  that  of  1844,  under  which  the 
present  system  of  Ward  Schools,  as  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  Public  School  Society,  grew  up,  contained 
a distinct  provision,  that  no  school  organized  under  its 
authority  should  be  entitled  to  receive  any  portion  of 
the  school  money,  in  which  “the  religious  doctrines 
or  tenets  of  any  particular  Christian  or  other  religious 
sect  shall  be  taught,  inculcated,  or  practiced,  or  iu  which 
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any  book  or  books  containing  com])ositions  favorable 
or  prejudicial”  to  such  paiticular  doctrines,  or  which 
should  teach  snch  doctrines — expressly  prohibiting,  how- 
ever, the  Board'  of  Education  from  excluding  from  any 
of  the  schools  “the  Holy  Scripture,  without  note  or 
comment,  or  any  selections  therefrom,”  or  from  de- 
termining %vhat  version,  if  any,  of  such  Scriptures,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  should  be  used  in  any  school — 
reserving  the  rights  of  conscience  secured  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  State  and  United  States.  During 
a period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  under  the  admin- 
istration of  the  I’liblic  School  Society,  no  school  in  the 
city  of  New  York  had  been  oi>ened  without  the  rea<l- 
ing  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Eoman  Catholic  as  well 
as  Protestant  teachers  read  them  continually,  and  with- 
out objection.  On  his  last  ofhcial  visitation  to  the 
schools  as  County  superintendent,  he  found  thirty-three 
of  the  schools  establi.shed  and  organized  by  this  act, 
from  tchich  the  Bible  had  been  excluded  as  a sectarian  book. 
“I  earnestly  protested,”  continued  Dr.  Eeese,  “against 
this  exclusion  of  the  Word  of  God.  I gave  a public 
challenge  to  all  persons  to  come  forward,  if  they  could, 
and  show  that  any  child  or  parent,  Catholic  or  Prot- 
estant, had  ever  objected  to  the  use  of  the  Bible. 
The  exclusion  was,  to  the  last  degree,  wanton  and 
uncalled  for.  It  was  not  the  work  of  the  peoide — not 
even  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  people — but  a mis- 
erable contrivance  of  corrupt  politicians.”  He  then 
represented  these  facts  to  the  officers  of  the  wards, 
and  having  ascertained!  that  thej'^  would  do  nothing, 
notified  the  Boanl  of  Education  that  such  schools  had 
forfeited  their  share  of  the  public  money,  and  obtained 
an  explicit  and  strong  decision  from  Col.  You>'g,  then 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  that  the  Bible 
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could  not  legally  be  reganled  as  a sectarian  book. 
I’lie  schools  in  question,  however,  succeeded,  for  the 
time  being,  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  public  money. 
After  presenting  the  whole  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a public  meeting,  at  which  over  hve  thou-saud 
I>eople  were  i)resent,  and  which  strongly  sanctioned  the 
stand  he  had  taken.  Dr.  Keese  brought  the  matter 
licfore  the  Common  Council,  Avho  by  a nearly  unan- 
imous vote  adopted  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  City 
Comptroller  from  paying  over  any  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic money  to  those  schools  from  which  the  Bible  had 
thus  been  illegally  excluded,  and  none  had  acconlingly 
since  been  paid  to  any  in  which  the  Bible  had  not 
been  read.  The  use  of  either  the  Protestant  or  Douay 
version,  as  the  majority  of  j)arents  might  prefer,  if 
“ without  note  or  comment,”  ha<l  been  authorized  and 
siinctioned.  He  continued  : 

“ Let  it  ever  be  proclaimed,  that  tlie  Bible  is  a sectarian  book — that  it 
is  unfit  to  1)0  read  in  our  seliools,  and  listened  to  by  our  children — and  what 
kind  of  a moral  education  can  you  confer  upon  the  rising  generation  ? Such 
an  announcement  alone  would  be  fatal  to  all  good  morals  and  all  proper 
education.  These  resolutions  open  the  door  for  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  wherever  ]>rejudice  is  alleged  to  exist  against  it.  Every  State  super- 
intendent, from  the  j)criod  of  the  first  organization  of  the  system,  has  home 
unequivocal  testimony  in  favor  of  its  use  in  our  Common  Schools,  and  the 
explicit  language  of  the  statute  authorizing  the  establishment  of  Ward 
Schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  prohibits  its  exclusion,  while  in  those  of 
the  Public  School  Society  it  has  uniformly  been  in  daily  use  since  their  first 
organization. 

“ It  has  been  ol)served  in  this  debate  that  truth  must  prevail — that  the 
Bible  cun  be  in  no  danger — and  that,  therefore,  no  efforts  are  needed  in  its  de- 
fense. But  is  this  the  course  you  pursue  in  regard  to  philosophical  and  sci- 
entific truth  1 If  so,  then  your  schools  are  themselves  superfluous.  Science 
and  philosophy  can  never  be  put  down,  but  morals  and  virtue  may ; and 
though  the  Bible  is  in  no  danger,  our  liberties  are  in  great  danger.  And  if 
we  tamely  surrender  the  Bible  at  the  clamorous  bidding  of  those  who  would 
drive  it  from  our  schools,  we  sliall  soon  see  it  driven  from  our  churches  also 
At  the  pri’sent  time  there  are  but  six  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York  where 
the  Bible  is  excluded.  But  aside  from  all  local  considerations,  I should  dep- 
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rccate  the  pas-sage  of  the  resolution.  The  evil  to  result  from  it  would.  I 
fear,  extend  to  every  city  and  town  in  the  State.  Its  passage  would  be  dis- 
astrous  in  the  extreme.” 

Dr.  Potter,  iu  reply,  observed,  that  he  advocated  the 
introduction  of  the  Bible  into  all  the  school.s,  as  soon  as 
praeticable,  by  ^tcrsitasian,  but  not  hy  compulsion;  that  the 
Superintendents  and  others  should  recommend  its  intro- 
duction, but  not  exact  it ; that  the  Supeiiiiteudents,  as 
otficers»  were  merely  advisory  ones  ; that  no  resolutions 
of  theirs  would  be  comi)ulsory,  but  that  all  measures 
of  this  nature  must,  after  all,  be  referred  to  the  people, 
as  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide  upon  them.  The  res- 
olution, in  its  terms  and  spirit,  referred  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bible  into  schools  where  now  it  is  not 
read ; and  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  a measure  de- 
signed to  aid  that  object  could  tend  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Bible  any  where.  In  the  city  of  New  York  its 
use  was  jirovided  for  by  a law  of  the  State.  No  such 
law  existed  in  respect  to  the  country ; and,  in  its  ab- 
sence, it  was  almost  too  obvious  for  argument  that 
the  people — the  inhabitants  of  the  several  districts — 
were  the  proper  arbiters  in  the  premises.  The  resolu- 
tion affirmed  the  great  desirableness  of  introducing  the 
Scriptures  where  they  were  not  now  used,  and  declares 
the  inhabitants  to  be  the  proper  judges  as  to  the  time 
and  manner  of  such  introduction.  Was  not  this  better 
and  wiser  than  coercive  legislation— more  iu  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  and  the  spirit  of  the 
Common  School  system  ? That  system  made  the  peo- 
l)le  the  governors  of  the  schools  in  the  several  districts. 
The  State  Superintendent  had  only  an  appellate  juris- 
diction, the  County  Superintendents  were  only  advisory 
officers.  The  whole  theory  of  the  system  involved  the 
idea  that  the  people  were  to  administer  it— the  State, 
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through  its  officers,  acting  the  part  of  patron  and 
supervisor.  For  a country  like  ours  was  not  this  bet- 
ter than  the  centralized  absolutism  of  Prussia  or  Aus- 
tria, where  the  people  do  little  for  education,  and  the 
government  almost  every  thing?  The  gentleman  had 
stated  that  in  no  instance  had  the  people  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  either  parents,  teachers,  or  children,  ol>- 
jected  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  their 
schools.  This  showed  that  it  was  safe  to  refer  th^ 
question  to  the  people.  When  proper  i)rudence  was 
used,  no  objection  would  usually  be  encountered ; and 
the  objections  of  a small  portion  of  the  inhabitants 
would,  by  no  means,  render  it  the  duty  of  the  majority 
to  resolve  upon  exclusion.  Wise  and  good  men  would, 
however,  always  be  more  anxious  to  subdue  opposition 
by  kindness  and  persuasion  than  to  overthrow'  it  by  the 
mere  force  of  majorities.  They  would  bide  their  time. 
If  they  were  unable  to  secure  the  introduction  of  the 
Bible  peaceably,  they  would  wait — consoled,  in  the 
mean  time  by  the  reflection  that  through  the  singing 
and  remling  books  in  schools,  the  example  .and  precepts 
of  the  teacher,  as  well  as  through  the  daily  discipline, 
they  could  do  much  for  moral  and  religious  culture, 
even  though  the  Bible  were  not  read  in  school  hours. 
It  was  au  end  which  they  would  keep  steadily  in 
view,  but  there  was  a still  higher  end  which  could  still 
be  attained — even  that  for  which  the  Bible  itself  was 
given — the  imparting  of  its  influences  and  principles 
through  the  inculcations  of-  living  expounders  of  its 
truths.  Nor  should  we,  in  discussing  this  subject,  over- 
look the  aid  we  derive,  in  this  good  and  great  work, 
from  the  clergy,  from  Sunday  Schools  and  Bible 
Classes,  and  from  p.irentjtl  instruction. 

After  some  remarks  from  Dr.  Reese,  in  exidanation 
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of  his  views,  and  the  adoption  of  a supplementary 
clause  disclaiminjf  any  application  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  for  the  regulation  of  the  schools  in  which,  a 
special  statute  existed,  the  resolution  of  Dr.  Potter,  as 
modified,  was  unanimously  concurred  in. 

The  Hon.  N.  S.  Benton,  State  Superintendent,  on 
being  introduced  to  the  convention,  remarked  that  he 
had  at  all  times  since  its  establishment  cordially  con- 
curred in  the  present  efficient  system  of  public  in- 
struction ; and  fully  appreciated  the  great  importauce  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  County  superintendents,  and 
the  magnitude  and  extent  of  the  duties  and  powers 
devolved  upon  them.  lie  observed : 

“ I learn  that  there  are  memorials  from  some  fourteen  counties  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  existing  system  of  county  supervision.  I am  apt  to  think  that 
in  some  cases  this  movement  has  arisen  from  political  antipathies,  unfortu- 
nately but  too  strong  among  the  people.  Opposition  of  a sectarian  descrip- 
tion, lam  informed, ha.s e.xistcd  in  one  or  two  cases.  These  causes  are  made  * 
to  work  against  the  system  itself — most  unjustly  and  improperly,  as  I firmly 
believe.  Gentlemen  who  are  County  superintendents,  of  whichever  political 
party,  will  at  once  perceive  that  they  are  marks  for  the  opposite  party  in  their 
own  county  to  aim  at.  They  should,  therefore,  redouble  their  prudence  and 
circumspection.  It  is  for  us  to  sustain  the  system;  and  this  chiefly  by  making 
it  worthy,  in  the  highest  degree,  of  public  confidence  and  favor. 

“ I desire  to  say  to  this  convention,  though  it  is,  perhaps,  not  proper  that 
I should  be  committed  on  this  subject — yet  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  is 
my  opinion  that  in  the  end  ir«  thall  Jiiid  Free  Schools,  in  all  retptcU,  the 
belt  adapted  to  our  wante  and  eondition;  and  I am  persuaded  that,  a»  a matter 
of  ECONOMT,  they  are  preferable  to  any  other  eyetem,  I propose  to  prepare 
myself  to  show,  as  I hope  and  believe,  that  this  system  would  bear  less 
heavily  upon  the  property  of  the  State  than  the  present  nii.xed  system.  And 
1 cannot  but  look  forward  with  joy  to  the  state  of  things  when  wealth 
which  is  really  no  distinction  will  cease  to  be  regarded  as  such,  and  the 
children  of  all  our  citizens  be  placed  upon  a footing  of  happy  and  honorable 
equality." 

This  was  touchiag,  for  the  first  time,  in  high  ofScial 
quarters,  the  key-note  of  the  great  conflict  for  Free 
Schools,  which  was  destined  in  the  ensuing  admini.s- 
tration  to  break  out,  and  at  a still  later  period  to 
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become  triumphant  by  the  solemn  reeoffnition  and 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  Uxiv'kusal  Edccatios  ix 
Public  Schools  Free  to  All.  An  able  report  in 
favor  of  this  great  measure  was  also  made  during  the 
session  of  the  convention  by  David  Nay,  of  Genesee. 

Addresses  were  made  during  the  meeting  by  the 
Honorable  Henry  Barnard,  of  Ehode  Island ; Eev. 
Dr.  Alonzo  Potter  ; George  B.  Emerson,  Esq.,  of 
Boston ; the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse ; and 
Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of  Troy,  who  was  waited  upon, 
at  her  roonus,  by  the  members  of  the  convention  in  a 
body,  for  that  purpose. 

A committee  of  the  convention,  of  which  Mr. 
Dwight  was  chairman,  also  visited  the  public  schools 
of  Syracuse.  Mr.  Dwight,  in  his  report,  stated  that  he 
first  visited  the  schools  of  that  city  five  years  ago,  at 
. which  time  an  itinerant  lecturer  took  a model  of  the 
best  school-house  in  the  place,  and  exhibited  it  about 
the  State,  to  show  how  bad  a school-house  could  be ! 
Since  that  time  a magical  change  had  been  wrought: 
and  ho  now  felt  justified  in  holding  up  the  school- 
houses,  their  anangements,  the  methods  of  instruction, 
their  teachers,  patrons,  and  scholars,  as  models  of  what 
schools  nhould  be.  Then'  Syracuse  was  one  of  the  low- 
est— now  it  was  one  of  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  im- 
provement. He  also  paid  a high  compliment  to  the 
schools  of  Camillus,  Marcellus,  and  Skaneateles ; and 
referred  in  terms  of  commendation  to  the  surprising 
change  manifest,  in  all  these  respects,  throughout  the 
State. 

Mr.  Barnes,  of  Onondaga,  submitted  the  following 
resolution : 

“ Betolted,  That  the  Hon.  Samvel  Y'ocho,  for  bis  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  education ; for  his  comprchcnsiTc  and  practical  recommendations 
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and  suggestions ; the  untiring  ardor  with  which  he  consecrated  the  ener- 
gies of  liis  great  intellect  to'  the  elevation  of  our  system  of  Common 
Schools — deserves  and  will  receive  the  thanks,  not  only  of  this  convention,  * 
hut  of  all  the  friends  of  eciual  and  universal  education  throughout  the 
world.” 

Mr.  Eochester,  of  Monroe,  rose  to  second  the  reso- 
lution. He  most  fully  concurred  in  its  expression  of 
the  high  estimate  in  which  Col.  Young  was  held  by 
the  members  of  this  Convention.  It  had  been  his 
fortune,  almost  from  his  earliest  acquaintance,  to  differ 
with  him  on  almost  all  the  political  questions  of  the 
present  day ; and,  perhaps,  it  was  his  duty  to  confess 
tluU  he  had  imbibed  a strong  prejudice  against  him. 
Frmn  the  official  position,  however,  rccentlj^  occupied 
by  him,  not  only  had  all  such  prejudices  been  removed, 
but  Col.  Young  had  been  placed  high  in  his  respect 
and  esteem ; and  he  believed  that  he  but  expressed 
the  opinion  of  the  superintendents  and  of  the  intelli- 
gent friends  of  education  every  M'here,  when  he  said 
that  he  had  shown  himself  a most  honest  and  capable 
public  officer,  and  an  enlightened  and  efficient  advocate 
of  popular  education. 

The  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  said  that,  disconnected 
as  he  was  from  all  political  relations  and  parties  in  this 
State,  resolved  to  know  or  to  care  for  no  man’s  political 
faith,  so  he  be  true  to  the  great  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion and  human  progress,  he  should  be  hapi>y,  with  the 
permission  of  the  convention,  to  add  his  voice  to  the 
unanimous  vote  which  this  acknoAvledgment  of  Col. 
Y'oung’s  .services  will  receive  from  all  pre.sent.  His 
manly  and  energetic  administration  of  your  wide-spread 
school  .system  ; his  fearless  as.sertion  of  the  great  princi- 
ples of  virtue  and  morality  in  his  official  pai>ers,  corre- 
spondence, and  rejjorts  ; .and  the  noble  manner  in  which 

he  came  forward  and  surrendered  his  preconceived  opin- 
14 
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ion.s  .and  prejudices  against  the  system  of  county  super- 
vision adopted  by  bis  ])redecessor  in  office,  avowcnl  his 
determination  to  give  that  system  a fair  trial,  and, 
when  be  bad  done  so,  openly  and  publicly,  and  on  all 
occasions,  acknowledged  it  to  be  a valuable  improve- 
ment on  the  old  plan — these  things  have  won  for  him 
the  highest  respect  of  all  the  friends  of  education  in 
other  States.  It  has  fallen  to  tlie  lot  of  but  few  men 
to  be  able  to  do  so  much  for  the  more  complete  and 
universal  education  of  the  people  as  he  has  done,  by 
his  early  and  continued  advocacy  of  the  school  library 
enterprise  and  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
and  Teachers’  Institutes.  These  measures  will  maft  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  your 
State,  and  will  most  materially  strengthen  the  hands 
and  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  laboring  in  this  field 
in  other  parts  of  the  covintry.  Every  teacher,  every 
parent,  every  school  officer,  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
the  late  Superintendent  for  his  agency  in  establishing 
these  institutions  ; and  sure  I am  that  the  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children,  whose  capac- 
ities for  happiness  and  usefulness  will  be  increased  by 
the  better  instruction  they  will  thus  have  been  made 
to  receive,  will  “rise  up  and  call  him  blessed!” 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  a«loi)ted,  and  the 
convention  adjourned. 

Shortly  after  the  retirement  of  Col.  Youno,  ho 
was  appointed  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  to 
sui>ply  the  vacancy  in  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  State  Normal  School,  created  by  the  transfer  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Aloxzo  Poi’TER  to  Pennsylvania,  as 
Bishop  of  the  Episcoi)al  Church.  Perhaps  no  man 
in  the  State  had  rendered  more  important  and  efficient 
services  to  the  cause  of  Common  School  education  than 
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Dr.  Potter.  Iu  all  the  great  movemeut«  which  so 
eminently  characterized  the  administrations  of  Gen. 
Dix,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Col.  Young,  for  the  elevation 
and  advancement  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  ; 
iu  the  introiluction  of  teachers’  departments  in  the 
several  academies ; iu  all  the  measures  which  led  to 
the  reconstruction  of  the  system,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  plan  of  county  supervision ; and  in  the 
organization  of  the  State  Normal  School — he  was  an 
active  and  ener^tic  participator ; and  by  his  eloquent 
addresses,  his  indefatigable  labors,  and  his  able  and 
zealous  co-operation,  strengthened  the  arms  and  en- 
couraged and  stimulated  the  exertions  of  the  friends 
of  educsition  throughout  the  State.  His  mind  was 
eminently  practical  and  con.servative  in  its  tendencies, 
preferring  to  retain  all  Established  institutions  so  long 
as  they  continued  to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  desigueil,  rather  than  prematurely  to  hazard 
the  untried  chances  of  innovation  ; gradually  to  engraft 
the  new  upon  the  old,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  time 
appeared  to  reiiuire ; and  in  all  things  to  make  due 
allowances  for  the  opinions,  the  habit.s,  and  even  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  were  unprepared  to  receive 
and  welcome  the  advancing  doctrines,  and  cordially  to 
carry  out  the  new  measures,  of  a progressive  age.  This 
feature  of  his  character  enabled  him,  at  all  times,  to 
exert  a much  more  powerful  influence  on  i)ublic  opinion 
than  could  otherwise  have  been  attained  by  talents 
however  brilliant,  or  abilities  however  superior.  It 
rendered  him  also  an  invaluable  comiselor  iu  all  pub- 
lic bodies  where  the  collision  of  opposing  interests  and 
views,  and  the  excitement  of  debate,  endangered  that 
cahn  consideration  and  Judicious  settlement  of  prin- 
ciples which  the  importance  of  the  subject  required. 
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In  July  of  tills  year,  the  first  State  Coxventiox  of 
Teachers  assembled  at  Syracuse,  under  the  iiresidency 
of  Jonx  W.  Bulkley,  then  of  Albany,  and  subse- 
quently, for  many  years,  and  still,  the  City'  Superin- 
tendent of  Brooklyn.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  C. 
W.  Anthoxy,  of  Albany ; Prof.  Chester  Dewey,  of 
Rochester ; Prof.  Simeox  North,  afterward  the  dis- 
tinguished President  of  Hamilton  College ; and  Fred- 
erick Ejierson,  of  Boston.  Rexiorts  were  presented 
on  various  subjects  of  educational  in^rest;  and  reso- 
lutions ailopted  endorsing  the  system  of  county  super- 
vision, the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a portion  of  the 
exercises  in  the  several  Common  Schools  of  the  State, 
and  the  establishment  of  a teachers’  journal  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Edw.vrd  Cooper,  of  West- 
chester, to  be  published  at  Syracuse,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Hali.. 

The  death,  on  the  15th  of  December,  of  Fraxcis 
Dwight,  Esq.,  editor  of  the  District  Sclwol  Jotirtutl, 
the  able  and  efficient  County  Superintendent  of  Albany, 
and  a member  and  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  State  Normal  School,  threw  a deep  shaile 
of  gloom  over  the  hearts  of  the  friends  of  Common 
School  education  generally  throughout  the  State.  To 
talents  of  a high  order,  and  the  most  varied  scien- 
tific and  literary  accomplishments,  Mr.  Dwight  united 
an  enthusiastic  attachment  to  the  interests  of  public 
instruction,  and  an  indefatigable  devotion  to  its  ad- 
vancement in  all  its  departments,  which  rendered  him 
a valuable  co-operator  in  every  enterprise  for  its  pro- 
motion. Perhaps  no  man  in  the  State  exerted  a wider 
and  more  varied  influence  than  himself  iqion  the  great 
educational  movements  of  the  period,  through  his  con- 
nection with  the  official  organ  for  communication  with 
the  several  school  districts,  and  his  position  as  County 
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SHiierintendent.  The  Journal,  on  bis  death,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  his  associate  and  friend,  the  author  of 
this  history ; and  his  place  as  County  superintendent 
was  ably  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Eufus 
King,  afterwards  Adjutant-General  of  the  State. 

From  the  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Benton, 
communicated  to  the  Legislature  on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1846,  it  appeared  that  in  the  eleven  thousand  dis- 
tricts of  the  State,  736,000  children  bad  been  taught 
during  the  year  reported  (1844),  only  17,000  of  whom 
had,  however,  been  under  instruction  for  a period  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  and  147,000  only  for  a period  of 
four  months  and  less  than  six.  The  increase  in  the 
whole  number  instructed,  over  those  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  nearly  27,000.  In  the  city  of  Now  York, 
59,000  children  had  been  under  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous public  schools.  In  the  nine  thousaml  districts  i>er- 
sonally  \nsited  by  the  several  County  superintendents 
during  the  preceding  year,  7,566  school-houses  were  of 
framed  wood,  567  of  brick,  519  of  stones,  and  552  of  logs : 
of  which  3,783  were  in  good,  2,700  in  ordinary,  and  2,760 
in  bad,  repair ; 8,613  had  one  apartment  only ; 6,462 
were  found  wholly  destitute  of  play-grounds;  and  m*- 
ward  of  five  thousand  were  wholly  destitute  of  privy  accom- 
modations, while  two  thousand  of  the  remainder  were 
furnished  only  with  single  privies.  Every  district  in  the 
counties  of  Kings,  Monroe,  and  New  York,  was  suitably 
l)rovided  for  in  these  respects ; while  in  Allegany, 
Broome,  Chautauque,  Chemung,  Columbia,  Franklin, 
Greene,  Lewis,  Putnam,  Seneca,  St.  Lawrence,  Suffolk, 
Tioga,  and  Warren,  over  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  of  districts,  in  Steuben  over  eighty,  and 
in  Sullivan  nearly  ninety,  were  entirely  destitute  of  the.se 
necessary  api)endages.  The  average  wages  of  male 
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teachers  was  about  814,  and  of  females,  87.50.  The 
amount  of  public  money  received  and  applied  to  the 
payment  of  teachers’  wages  was  8029,850.94,  and  the 
amount  contributed  by  parents  on  rate-bills,  8458,127.78, 
to  which  if  the  amount  of  local  funds  belonging  to 
towns — 820,000 — be  added,  the  total  expenditure  for 
teachers’  wages  during  the  year  was  81,097,984.72.  The 
usual  appropriation  for  libraries,  895,000,  was  ex|>ended 
in  the  addition  of  100,854  volumes,  making  the  whole 
number  1,115,250.  The  Supcrintendeut  observes : 

“The  marked  difference  Iretwccn  the  whole  number  of  children,  OTcr 
five  and  under  sixteen  ycar.t  of  age,  reported  by  the  trustees,  and  the 
reported  numlxT  under  instruction  for  a period  less  than  four  month.s, 
shows  that  a very  considerable  portion  of  the  children  in  the  State  do 
not  attend  school  for  a time  required  to  entitle  a district  to  its  share 
of  public  money.  • • ♦ » What  proportion  of  the  whole  num- 

ber of  children  in  the  State  arc  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  Ijcncfits 
of  Dur  Common  Schools,  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  their  parents,  or  of  the 
refusal  or  neglect  of  the  trustees  to  make  the  exemptions  on  this  account 
required  by  law,  cannot  now  be  accurately  a-scertained,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  however  important  these  facts  may  be.  The  Superintendent  believes 
that  the  number  in  the  whole  State,  embracing  our  large  cities,  populous 
villages,  and  manufacturing  towns,  whose  destitution  entitles  them  to  be 
])laccd  on  the  list  of  free  scholars,  is  much  larger  than  has  been  generally 
Bup|X)scd  by  accumte  observers ; and  the  lowejst  probable  tetimate  we  ran  form  of 
that  number  i>  orer  forty-tix  thoutaud."  " Among  other  obstacles  to  1>c  encoun- 
tered is  the  reluctance  of  many  parents  to  participate  in  the  benefits  afforded 
by  these  exemptions,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  this  bounty,  as  they  cull 
it,  is  bestowed.  They  will  not  send  their  children  to  the  schools  to  be 
reproaebed  for  their  poterty,  and  aetailed  with  taunti  thtit  they  are  educated  at 
the  erpenee  of  their  more  fortunate  neiyhbore." 

Ill  conclusion,  the  Suiierintendent  remarks : 

“The  successful  progress  and  practicsl  results  that  have  hitherto  marked 
the  steady  advance  of  our  Common  School  system  present  to  the  mind  of 
the  philanthropic  statesman,  the  patriotic  citizen,  and  the  moralist,  a theme 
for  profound  reflection  on  the  prospects  of  the  future,  and  for  grateful  recol- 
lections of  the  past  thirty  years.  During  this  time,  amidst  all  the  asperities 
that  have  marked  the  conflicts  of  mind  with  mind  on  other  topics,  civil  and 
social,  the  revolutions  of  political  parties,  and  a material  change  in  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  State,  this  great  and  invaluable  institution  has  stood 
like  an  ocean  rock,  unharmed  and  ummoved  I'* 
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On  the  12th  of  May,  the  State  Convention  of  County 
Sui>erinten»lents  re-a-ssembled  at  Albany,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  General  Deputy  Superintendent,  S.  S. 
Randall.  Judge  Renton,  the  State  Superintendent ; 
the  lion.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts;  the  Hon. 
Horace  Eaton,  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools, 
and  afterward  Governor  of  -Vermont ; Dr.  Theodore 
F.  Kino,  late  of  Brooklyn,  State  Superintendent  of 
New  Jersey ; Prof.  Pierce,  of  the  Lexington  Normal 
School  in  Ma.s.sachusetts ; Prof.  D.  P.  Page,  Principal 
of  the  New  York  State  Normal  School ; Prof.  J.  B. 
Thom-son,  of  New  Y’ork ; Edward  Cooper,  of  West- 
chester, editor  of  the  “ Teachers’  Advocate and  other 
distinguished  gentlemen,  were  in  attendance. 

In  October,  1844,  Willlvm  Barnes,  David  Parsons, 
and  N.  P.  Stanton,  Jr.,  a committee  appointed  by 
the  Onondaga  Oocnty  Teachers’  Institute,  presented 
the  following  report  on  the  subject  of  Free  Schools 
— lieing  the  earliest  official  action  we  have  been  able 
to  find  on  this  important  topic : 


“ The  cominittoc  on  Free  Schools  rcspoctfully  report : Tliat  they  nre  deep- 
ly impreaseil  with  the  incalculable  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  American  people.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  arrivctl  when 
the  discussion  and  agitation  of  this  question  is  called  for,  and  when  it  would 
be  productive  of  g«x)d  results.  The  committee  arc  in  favor  of  the  Free  School 
system  for  the  following  reasons  : 

“ 1.  He  Tnaintain  that  nery  huntan  being  hat  a right  to  intelleetual  awl  moral 
flueation  ; and  that  it  it  the  duty  of  gorernment  to  provide  the  mean*  of  tuek  ed- 
neation  to  every  child  under  itt  juriedietion.  Man  is  not  born  with  the  matured 
mind  which  education  prmluccs.  Unlike  the  brute  creation,  who  receive 
by  nature  the  knowledge  necessary  for  their  future  support  and  happiness, 
men  totally  uneducated  would  die,  or  live  in  misery.  The  intelligence  of 
brutes  remain  stationary  for  ages;  man  has  the  capacity  of  continual  progres- 
sion, and  sia'ms  designed  for  a state  of  education  and  progressive  improve- 
ment. If  man,  in  a state  of  total  helplcs-sness,  and  without  the  natund  edu-  * 
cation  of  the  brute  creation,  has  no  right  to  demand  the  intellectual  and  moral 
culture  so  essential  to  his  existence  and  happiness,  from  bis  fellow  men,  then 
his  right  to  ‘ life  and  liberty  ’ is  of  no  consequence.  The  right  to  the  sir  we 
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breathe  is  not  more  necessary  to  physical  existence  than  culture  to  mental 
liealth.  Who  would  accept  the  gift  of  life,  unaccompanied  with  the  culdva- 
tion  of  the  intellect  and  moral  faculties  ? 

•*  The  community,  or  government,  its  representative,  is  bound  to  provide 
the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  without  W'hich  the  people  will  Ije  miser- 
able. The  prcs<mce  of  uneducated  persons  in  the  liody  politic  impairs  the 
happiness  of  its  other  memltera — we  feel  sorrow  for  their  degradation,  and  are 
injured  by  their  actions  aud  crimes.  Government  conceives  it  to  be  its  duty 
to  construct  ‘ internal  improvements’ — how  much  stronger  is  the  obligation 
to  make  improvements  on  the  uncultivated  soil  of  mind  ? If,  for  the  common 
l>cncfit,  our  government  is  bound  to  build  jails,  prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  and 
canals,  the  duty  to  educate  the  people  is  ns  much  greater  os  the  results  of  it 
would  Ih!  more  beneficial  than  the  construction  of  those  works. 

“ 2.  As  a means  for  the  pmentioti  of  crime,  we  approve  the  Free  School 
system.  The  cause  of  crime  is  a defective  moral  education.  The  means 
which  government  uses  to  reform  the  offender,  and  prevent  the  repetition  of 
the  offen.se,  have  but  little  influence  to  effect  the  objects  ; they  do  not  reach 
the  came  of  crime — a defective  moral  training.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
convicts  often  commit  crimes  as  soon  as  they  arc  at  liberty,  and  even  while 
witnessing  the  execution  of  criminals.  • • It  will  be  found  universally 
tnic  that  the  minimum  of  crime  exists,  where  the  maximum  of  moral  edu- 
cation is  found.  The  prevention  of  the  repetition  of  crimes  by  the  offender 
or  others — the  great  object  of  human  punislunent — has  never  been,  and  never 
can  1«,  attained  by  the  present  system.  TTie  diteated  moral  nature  mutt  he 
cured,  or  the  enute  of  crime  wilt  erer  renutin.  In  view  of  these  facts,  does  not 
a system  of  prevention,  which  strikes  at  the  foundation  of  crime,  become  the 
imperative  duty  of  government  ? 

“ 3.  The  Free  School  system  is  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  our  dem- 
ocratic Institutions.  Is  it  not  proper  that  persons  created  with  equal 
rights,  and  destined  to  govcni  our  nation — with  whose  right  action  our  hap- 
piness is  intimately  connected — should  receive  the  education  so  necessary  to 
a correct  discharge  of  their  duties  ? Why  should  the  child  of  accident,  alone, 
receive  that  intellectual  and  moral  culture  which  angelizet  man  ? Let  the 
children  of  our  nation  have  equal  privileges  for  ennobling  themselves  from 
brute  existence. 

“Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  lu'art  once  fragrant  with  celestial  fire ; 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have  swayed. 

Or  waked  to  ecstjicy  the  living  lyre  1 ” 

Under  the  Free  School  system,  the  Washingtons,  the  Franklins,  the  Henrys, 
the  Jeffersons,  who  now  live  and  die  unknown,  would  live  to  benefit,  to  purify, 
* an  1 exalt  the  race.  From  the  immutable  laws  of  mind,  the  largest  part  of  the 
great  men  of  our  country  must  come  from  the  poorer  classes.  The  children 
of  the  rich  do  not  generally  form  those  habits  of  energy  or  perseverance — 
steady,  unwearied,  continuous  labor — without  which  no  man  can  attain  cmi- 
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ncncc.  The  9rce  School  system  would  benefit  the  poorer  classes,  and  develop 
talent  which  is  now  chilled  by  the  Greenland  winds  of  poverty ; it  would 
benefit  the  children  of  the  rich,  by  the  lesson,  invaluable  to  them,  that  they  are 
just  such  Iteings  as  the  children  of  the  pauper,  and  that  if  they  would  attain 
greatness  they  mu.st  work  and  toil  with  untiring  energy  and  perseverance. 
Free  Schools  .sre  trclt  the  American  system  op  eddcation.  They 
arc  already  in  successful  operation  in  several  of  the  cities  of  our  State  and 
Union.  Tlie  committee  indulge  the  hope  that  the  State  of  New  York  will 
soon  extend  her  liberality,  and  either  ley  a tax  or  general  J'unil  ataume  the  entire 
tJtpport  of  OUT  Common  School  ayatem.  They  report  the  following  resolution : 

*•  Beaolred,  That  we  approve  of  the  Free  School  system,  and  recommend 
its  adoption  in  this  State.”  , 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1845,  Pa\hd  Nat,  E.sq., 
County  Superintendent  of  Genesee,  during  the  ses.sion 
of  the  State  Convention  of  Superintendent.s,  at  Her- 
kimer, presented  a report  from  the  Committee  on  Free 
Schools,  in  which  he  stiys : 

“ Every  consideration  of  duty  urges  the  recommendation  and  adoption 
of  the  most  speedy  and  efficient  measures  for  the  support  of  public  instruc- 
tion. It  has  been  ascertained  from  statistical  sources  that  more  than  seven- 
eighths  of  this  entire  community  receive  their  education  from  Common 
Schools ; hence  it  follows  that  as  are  our  schools,  so  is  the  education  of  the 
people.  If  the  system  for  their  support  is  found  defective,  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  suggest  and  provide  a remedy.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
system  is  yet  perfect,  or  that  the  best  measures  have  yet  been  adopted  to  per- 
fect and  secure  an  education  for  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  State. 
Although  we  have  a fund,  and  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  fund  of 
$275,000,  and  an  amount  equal  to  that  appropriation  annually  raised  by 
tax,  for  the  support  of  our  Common  Schools,  yet  it  is  matter  of  fact  that 
even  this  amount  is  insufficient  fully  and  satisfactorily  to  answer  the  object 
of  the  appropriation.  There  are  children  in  the  State,  and,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State,  who  do  not  attend  any 
school,  for  the  very  obvious  reason  that  their  parents  have  not  the  means  to 
pay  their  rate-bill , and  the  self-respect  and  pride  of  those  parents  forbid 
that  they  should  lie  exonerated  from  such  payment  by  the  trustees.  Nor  is 
this  all.  Without  funds  from  some  public  source,  sufficient  to  defray  the  en- 
tire expense  of  our  schools — and  that,  too,  in  such  a manner  as  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  rich,  and  available  to  the  poor — we  give  rise  to  private 
and  select  schools ; thus  creating  a distinction  in  society  that  ought  not  to 
exist  in  a community  of  freemen,  who  profess  to  believe  in,  and  attempt  to 
sustain  the  principles  of.  republican  liberty.  The  question  then  arises,  how 
shall  this  evil  be  averted  ? Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  wo  should 
follow  the  example  of  many  of  our  sister  States,  and  of  the  cities  of  Vew 
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York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  and  Poughkeepsie  in  onr  own  State,  hy  ndoptirty 
at  once  a »j»hmof  eehovl  education  thattfuiUhe  /rre,  thus  aflording  facilities 
for  instruction  to  all,  whether  rich  or  poor.  Will  it  be  said  that  the  Free 
School  system  imposes  too  heavy  a tax  on  the  wealthy  and  those  who  have 
no  children  to  educate  ? As  well  might  the  same  objection  be  urged  against 
raising  a ta.v  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  our  courts  of  justice  in  the  trial 
of  criminal  causes,  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  for  levying  taxes  in 
time  of  war  for  the  national  defense.  In  the  city  of  New  York  some  of  the 
most  wealthy  citizens  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  a law  to 
tax  their  property  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  thereby  making 
them  free  for  all,  both  rich  and  poor.  In  this  they  acted  upon  the  principle 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  a community  where  any  portion  of  the  rising 
generation  arc  suffered  to  enter  upon  the  stage  of  active  life  without  a men- 
tal and  moral  education.  Ask  the  cities  and  superintendents  of  those  cities 
whore  the  Free  School  system  has  been  adopted,  and  where  the  experiment 
has  been  successfully  and  triumphantly  tested,  whether  they  are  willing  to 
abandon  it!  No  ; they  cling  to  it  with  an  unyielding  tenacity,  as  the  only 
means  of  affording  an  education  to  all  their  children,  and  of  securing  ade- 
quate protection  to  persons  and  property. 

“ Under  all  the  circumstances,  your  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  ie  not  only  a duty,  but  a wise  policy,  to  adopt  the  Fbee  School  eyttem, 
thnmghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  entire  State,  and  that  it  should  be- 
come a law.  Therefore, 

“ Retolred,  As  the  sense  of  this  convention,  that  we  arc  decidedly  in 
favor  of  a Free  School  system  ; believing  it  better  calculated  to  promote  the 
interest  and  secure  the  permanency  of  our  civil  and  religious  in.stitutions 
than  any  other  system  that  can  be  devised." 

Tlii.s  resolution,  after  considerable  discussion,  was 
withdrawn,  and  the  following  substituted  in  its  jtlace  : 


“ Revolted,,  That  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools,  throughout  this 
State,  be  respectfully  commended  to  the  consideration  of  all  ita  citizens.” 


During  the  session  of  the  eonvention  of  1840,  jiublic 
addresses  were  delivered  ou  the  general  subject  of  Pop- 
ular Education,  by  Messrs.  Manx,  Benton,  and  Eaton  ; 
the  Normal  School  was  vi.sited,  and  after  a lecture  from 
the  Principal,  Mr.  Page,  to  the  assembled  studcnt.s,  ap- 
propriate remarks  were  made  by  Professor  Davies, 
Jacob  Abbott,  Mr.  Mann,  and  Mr.  Henby,  of  Herki- 
mer. 
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On  the  coming  up  of  the  question  of  the  practica- 
bility and  exiMHliency  of  engrafting  the  Fbek  School 
SYSTEM  upon  our  existiug  organization,  Mr.  JMann,  on 
the  call  of  the  convention,  delivered  an  animated  and 
eloquent  speech  in  its  favor,  explaining  the  ^grounds 
upon  which  it  rested,  illustrating  its  excellences,  ex- 
amining and  refuting  the  arguments  brought  to  bear 
against  it,  and  commending  its  adoption  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  public  policy  and  sound  statesmanship.  Xo 
apology  can  be  necessary  for  the  presentation  of  the 
most  essential  portion  of  this  masterly  defense  in  the 
elo(iueut  language  itself  of  the  distingui.shed  speaker  : 

“ Strange  aa  it  may  seem.”  oliservcd  Mr.  Mask,  “ the  subject  of  Free 
Schools,  and  of  the  right  of  a State  to  maintain  them,  is  never  agitated  in 
Massachusetts.  I recollect  no  public  document  in  which  this  question  is 
discussed,  nor  have  I ever  been  present  at  a meeting  where  it  was  debated. 
It  is  a thing  universally  taken  for  granted,  and,  probably,  there  is  not  a gen- 
tleman present  who  has  not  thought  more  upon  the  subject  than  I have.  If 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  ‘ innate  ideas,’  we,  in  Massachusetts,  are  bom 
with  an  innate  idea  of  Free  Schools;  and  a citizen  with  us  would  be  as  much 
surprised  at  having  a ratt-biU  presented  to  him  for  the  attendance  of  his 
children  at  the  district  school  as  he  would,  if  called  upon  to  pay  for  enjoying 
the  free  light  of  the  sun  or  the  common  air  of  heaven.  To  argue  this  ques- 
tion, therot'ore,  would  seem  almost  like  arguing  a question  respecting  the 
existence  of  an  iHSTrscT:  you  may  prove  with  ever  so  much  logical  force 
that  it  does  not  exist;  but  when  you  have  finished  your  demonstration,  there 
it  is! 

"The  resolution  before  us  contemplates  the  prospective  esbiblUhment  of 
a system  of  Free  Schools  for  the  State  of  New  York ; and  I acknowledge  that 
when  any  new  measure  is  propounded,  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those 
who  ask  for  a change. 

“I  will  take  up  but  a single  point  pertaining  to  this  great  subject; 
namely,  the  obligation  of  a State,  on  the  great  principles  of  natural 

LAW  AND  NATURAL  EQUITT,  TO  MAINTAIN  FrEE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL 
EDUCATION  OP  ITS  PEOPLE;  and  I thank  the  convention  for  turning  my  atten- 
tion to  this  point,  which  was  never  before  so  distinctly  presented  to  my. 
mind. 

“ Shall  the  schools  of  a State  be  free  ? Shall  they  be  ojien  to  all  ? Shall 
they  invite  and  welcome  all  ? Shall  they  provide  that  amount  and  quality 
of  instruction  for  all  which  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual — 
to  the  brother,  sister,  father,  mother — to  the  voter,  in  municipal  affairs — to  the 
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juror,  witness,  and  citizen — to  every  one  who  hy  law  inherits  a portion  of  the 
sovereignty  of  this  great  Republic  ? I propose  to  discuss  the  question 
whether,  according  to  the  great,  immutable  principles  of  natural  law  and 
equity,  this  shall  be  done;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  each  child  shall 
l>e  dependent  for  the  education  he  may  obtain  upon  chance  or  charity,  or 
panmtal  providence ; and  whether,  if  chance  does  not  favor,  nor  charity  smile, 
nor  parents  provide,  the  childiBhall  be  left  without  education  until  he  pro- 
vides for  himself.  Sir,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a child  born  in  winter  may  as 
well  be  left  without  warmth  or  shelter  until  he  provides  it  for  himself 

“ Were  it  not  that  the  question  of  Free  Schools  involves  the  question  of 
taration,  I suppose  that  but  few  would  feel  any  objections  against  them;  and 
still  fewer,  in  the  face  of  this  community,  and  in  the  increasing  light  and 
liberality  of  the  nineteenth  century,  would  avow  their  objections.  Ho  must 
be  a pretty  Ijold  man  who,  at  this  day,  in  New  England  or  New  York, 
would  resi.st  the  utmost  diffusion  of  educational  means.  But  Free  Schools 
imply  laration  : and  it  is  a problem  which  no  statesman  has  ever  yet  been 
able  to  solve,  how  to  make  taxes  agreeable  to  all  who  pay  them.  Taxation 
has  always  been  one  of  the  characteristics  of  arbitrary  power,  and  hence 
Republicans  arc  jealous  of  if  Taxation  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of  Colo- 
nial resistance  to  the  authority  of  Great  Britain;  and  hence  an  aversion  to  it 
seems  to  nm  in  our  blood.  I have  always  observed  amongst  our  people  an 
exaggeration  of  ideas  on  this  subject — a feeling  in  each  individual,  whatever 
the  amount  of  the  tax  may  be,  he  will  have  to  pay  the  whole  of  it  It  is  the 
hydrostatic  paradox  repeated,  where  the  whole  pressure  bears  upon  each 
part.  And  hence  it  is  that  those  who  will  admit  that  a thorough,  compre- 
hensive, and  Christian  education — an  education  of  all  our  faculties  and  sus- 
ceptibilities of  l)ody  and  mind — is  the  equivalent  of  health  and  long  life,  of 
individual,  social,  and  national  happiness,  prosperity,  and  renown  ; nay,  that 
education,  good  or  bad,  is  the  synonym  of  heaven  and  hell — Isay,  those  who 
admit  all  this  still  maintain  that  each  fimily  must  pay  for  its  own ; that 
come  prosperity  or  come  adversity  to  the  individual  or  to  the  community  ; 
come  honor  or  come  infamy ; come  blessedness  or  come  perdition — every  man 
must  pay  for  himself.  The  knot  of  this  unwedgabic  problem  lies  in  the  word 
pay.  ‘ Why  should  I,  who  have  no  children,’  says  one,  ‘ pay  to  educate 
yours  ? ’ * Why  should  I,’  says  another,  ‘ who  have  reared  a family  of  chil- 
dren, and  cflucated  them,  now  pay  a second  time  in  order  to  educate  yours, 
thus  bearing  a second  burden  ? ’ Now  I nm  no  n|>ologist  for  unnecessary 
taxation.  But  it  does  not  follow  because  desjiots  make  grievous  exactions  of 
their  lubjech,  that  cUitm*  or  Toter$  will  overtax  ihemtdset.  The  latter  have 
the  power  of  restriction  in  their  own  hands,  and  can  pronounce  a peremptory 
veto  whenever  they  please. 

“ Again,  taxation  for  judicious  and  worthy  objects  is  not  to  be  considered 
a burden,  but  only  as  the  common  condition  of  existence.  We  cannot  en- 
joy life,  nor  even  subsist,  without  expenditure.  Our  daily  food,  our  shelter, 
our  raiment,  arc  taxes — each  man  being  his  own  assessor.  In  a wisely  ad- 
ministered government,  tuxes  arc  the  fares  which  we  pay  on  railroad  cars 
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the  price  for  being  safely  carried  and  well  provided  for  through  the  journey 
of  life. 

“ In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  all  objections  to  taxation 
for  the  support  of  Free  Schools  derive  their  plausibility  from  the  fact  that 
they  arc  made  by  an  individual,  in  hi>  inditidual  charaeUr — as  an  isolated, soli- 
tary being  having  no  relations  with  the  community  around  him — having  no 
ancestors  to  whom  he  himself  is  indebted — and  as  one,  also,  who  is  to  leave 
no  posterity  having  any  claim  upon  him.  In  the  midst  of  a populous  com- 
munity, to  which  he  is  bound  by  innumerable  ties — having  had  his  own  for- 
tune and  condition  almost  predetermined  and  foreordained  by  his  predeces- 
sors, and  being  about  to  exert  upon  others  as  commanding  an  influence  as 
has  been  exerted  upon  himself — the  objcctorargucs  with  us  justashe  would 
argue  if  there  w#o  only  himself  and  hb  family  on  the  western  continent,  and 
one  other  man  and  one  other  family  on  the  eastern  continent,  and  they  and 
their  families  were  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  whole  race.  The  arguments 
generally  n.scd  by  men  against  taxation  for  Free  Schools  are  applicable  only 
to  such  a case  os  this.  Well,  sir,  if  there  were  but  one  family  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  one  other  family  in  the  other,  and  if  the  head  of  one  of  these  fam- 
ilies should  call  upon  the  other  to  help  educate  hb  children,  I admit,  except 
So  far  as  good  neighborhood  might  be  concerned,  there  would  be  some  sound- 
ness in  such  an  objection ; and  I can  conceive  that  the  force  of  the  appeal 
would  be  even  more  diminbhed,  if  a single  family  on  a neighboring  planet 
should  make  such  an  appeal  to  a single  family  on  this  planet.  In  self  defense, 
or  in  selfishness,  one  might  say  to  the  other,  ‘ What  are  your  fortunes  to  me  ? 
You  can  neither  molest  nor  assist  me.  Please  to  keep  your  own  side  of  the 
oceanic  or  the  planetary  spaces  that  divide  us.’ 

“ But  is  this  the  relation  that  we  sustain  to  each  other  ? Has  not  every 
memlrer  of  the  community  thousands  around  him,  on  whom  ho  acts,  and  who 
are  continually  re-acting  upon  him  ? Have  we  not  all  derived  advantages 
from  our  ancestors,  and  are  we  not  Ixiund,  as  by  an  oath,  to  transmit  these  ad- 
vantages, even  in  an  improved  condition,  to  our  posterity  ? In  this  age  of 
the  world,  in  the  present  condition  of  society,  no  man  can  sink  into  his 
individuality,  and  sever  the  relations  which  bind  him  to  others.  The  mind 
and  heart  must  be  enlarged  until  they  become  co-extenaivc  with  our  enlarged 
relations.  The  individual  no  longer  cxbts  as  an  individual  merely,  but  as  a 
citben  among  citizens — os  a descendant  of  those  who  have  gone  before — as 
the  ancestor  of  those  who  arc  to  follow  ; and  hence  as  the  recipient  of  great 
blessings  from  the  one,  and  the  medium  and  transmitter  of  those  blessings  to 
the  other.  From  these  new  relations  new  duties  are  evolved.  Society  must 
be  preserved ; and  in  order  to  preserve  it,  we  must  look  not  only  to  what  one 
family  needs,  but  to  what  the  whole  community  noede  ; not  merely  to  what  one 
generation  needs,  but  to  the  wants  of  a succession  of  generations.  To  draw 
conclusions  without  considering  these  facts  is  to  leave  out  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  our  premises. 

“ Now,  what  is  the  fundamental,  the  permanent,  the  indispensable  need  and 
necessity  of  every  people  ? I say  it  b Education.  Though  deficient  in  every 
thing  else — though  weak,  impoverbhed,  anarchical,  education  will  give 
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strength,  competency,  and  order ; though  abounding  in  every  thing  that  heart 
could  desire,  yet  take  away  education,  and  all  things  would  rush  to  min  as 
quickly  as  the  solar  system  would  return  to  chaos  if  gravitation  and  cohe- 
sion wehi  destroyed.  Wo  need  laws  regulating  all  the  rights  of  property,  of 
person-s,  and  of  chaiacter.  We  need  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech, 
and  freedom  of  conscience.  For  these  purposes  we  must  have  wise  legiahi- 
tors ; but  we  never  shall  have  wise  legislators  with  a foolish  constituency. 

“If  education,  then,  tie  the  most  important  interest  of  society,  it  must  be 
placed  upon  the  most  permanent  and  immovable  basis  that  society  can  sup- 
ply. It  should  not  be  founded  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  popular  caprice  or 
passion,  or  upon  individual  benevolence  : but  if  there  be  a rock  any  where,  it 
should  be  founded  upon  that  rock.  What  is  the  most  permanent  basis — that 
which  survives  all  changes — which  retains  its  identity  nmid®all  vicissitudes  ? 
It  is  PROPERTT.  I mean  the  great,  common,  universal  elements,  which  con- 
stitute the  bii»i»  of  all  property — the  riches  of  the  soil,  the  treasures  of  the  sea, 
the  light  and  warmth  of  the  sun,  the  fertilizing  clouds,  and  streams,  and  dews, 
the  winds,  the  electric  and  vegetative  agencies  of  nature.  Individuals  come 
and  go ; but  these  great  bounties  of  heaven  abide.  Individual  estates  cx- 
])and  into  opulence  or  shrink  into  poverty  ; but  the  munificence  of  heaven  is 
ns  endless  as  time ! 

“We  hear  much  said,  not  merely  in  courts  of  law,  but  in  the  marts  of 
business,  and  in  the  common  speech  of  men,  of  the  righU  of  jirojxrty.  Would 
it  not  be  refreshing  to  hear  something  of  the  righte  of  men  f Have  not  men 
rights  as  well  as  property  ? Were  men  made  for  the  property,  or  the  property 
for  men  ? It  is  of  some  consequence  to  know  which  is  principal  and  which  is 
adjunct  or  accessory.  As  I read  the  sacred  pages,  men — not  any  one  man, 
not  any  one  generation,  but  the  raee — were  to  have  “ dominion  ” over  all  other 
created  things.  Now  I wish  to  examine,  for  a moment,  this  question — how 
much,  what  quality  and  deteription  of  ownership  any  one  man,  or  any  one 
generation,  can  have  in  the  natural,  substantive,  enduring  elements  of  wealth 
— in  the  soil — in  metals  and  minerals — in  precious  stones,  and  in  more  pre- 
cious coal,  and  iron,  and  granite — in  the  sun,  and  the  winds,  and  the  waters. 
Has  any  one  man,  or  any  one  generation,  I ask,  such  an  absolute  ownership  in 
these  ingredients  of  all  wealth,  that  his  rights  are  invaded  when  a portion  of 
them  is  taken  for  the  liencfit  of  contemporaries  and  of  posterity  ? I reply, 
certainly  not.  The  earth  and  the  fullness  thereof  were  created  for  the  race 
collectively.  These  were  not  created  for  Adam  alone,  nor  for  Noah  alone,  nor 
for  the  first  discoverers  or  colonists  who  may  have  found  or  have  peopled  any 
part  of  the  earth's  ample  domain.  Nol  they  were  created  for  all;  but  to  be 
]K)sscsseil  and  enjoyed  in  succeasion.  Each  generation,  subject  to  certain 
modifications  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  and  frugality,  has  only  a 
life  lease  in  them.  There  are  reasonable  regulations  in  reganl  to  the  out- 
going and  incoming  tenants — regulations  which  allow  the  incoming  tenants 
to  anticipate  a little  their  full  right  to  possession,  and  which  also  allow  the 
outgoing  generations  a brief  control  of  their  property  after  they  are  called  to 
leave  it.  Let  me  illustrate  this  great  principle  of  natural  law  by  a reference 
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to  sonic  of  the  unstable  elements,  in  regard  to  which  ttie  property  of  eacli 
individual  is  strongly  qualified.  Take  the  streams  of  water  or  the  winds,  for 
example.  A stream,  as  it  descends  from  its  sources  to  its  mouth,  is  success- 
ively the  property  of  all  through  whose  lands  it  passes.  My  neiglilmr,  who 
lives  above  me,  owned  it  yesterday,  while  it  was  passing  through  his  lands; 

I own  it  to-day,  while  it  is  descending  through  mine ; and  the  contiguous 
proprietor  Ix-low  will  own  it  to-morrow,  while  it  is  flowing  through  his,  as 
it  passes  onward  to  the  next.  But  the  rights  of  each  successive  owner  arc  • 
not  absolute  and  unqualified.  They  arc  limited  by  the  rights  of  those  who 
are  entitled  to  subsequent  possession.  While  a stream  of  water  is  passing 
through  my  demesne  I cannot  corrupt  it,  so  that  it  shall  be  valuele.ss  and 
offensive  to  the  ailjoining  proprietor  below.  I cannot  detain  it  in  its  down- 
ward course,  or  divert  it  into  some  other  direction,  so  that  it  shall  leave  its 
channel  dry.  I may  use  it  for  various  purposes — for  agriculture  or  manufac- 
tures, or  for  other  objects — but  in  all  my  uses  of  it,  I must  have  regard  for 
the  rights  of  my  neighbors  lower  down.  So  no  two  proprietors,  nor  any 
half  dozen  proprietors,  by  conspiring  together,  can  deprive  an  owner  who 
lives)  below  them  all,  of  the  ultimate  rights  which  he  has  to  the  use  of  the 
stream  in  its  descending  course.  So  we  see  here  that  a man  has  rights — 
rights  of  which  he  cannot  be  divested,  without  his  own  consent,  in  a stream 
of  water  before  it  reaches  the  limits  of  his  estate,  at  which  latter  point  he 
may,  somewhat  emphatically,  call  it  his  own ; and  in  this  sense  a man  who 
lives  at  the  outlet  of  a river,  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  has  certain  unquali- 
fied rights  in  the  fountains  that  well  up  from  the  earth  at  the  di.stance  of 
thousands  of  miles.  So  it  is  with  the  ever-moving  winds.  No  man  has  a per- 
manent interest  in  the  breezes  that  blow  by  him,  and  cool  and  refresh  him  as 
they  blow.  From  whatever  quarter  of  the  compass  they  may  come,  1 have  a 
right  to  use  them  ns  they  are  sweeping  by ; yet  I must  use  them  in  reference 
to  those  other  participants  and  co-owners  whom  they  arc  moving  forward  to 
bless.  It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  corrupt  them — to  load  them  with  noxious 
gases  or  vapors,  by  which  they  will  prove  valueless  or  detrimental  to  him, 
whoever  he  may  be,  toward  whom  they  are  moving.  The  light  of  the  sun, 
too,  is  subject  to  the  same  Iwnign  and  equitable  laws.  As  this  ethereal  cle- 
ment passes  by  me,  I have  a right  to  bask  in  its  beams,  or  to  employ  its 
quickening  |>owcrs.  But  I have  no  right,  even  on  my  own  land,  to  build  up 
a wall,  mountain  high,  that  shall  ecli]we  my  neighbor’s  eyes. 

“ Now,  all  these  great  principles  of  natural  law,  are  incorporated  into, 
and  constitute  a part  of,  the  civil  law  of  every  civilized  people  ; and  they 
are  obvious  and  simple  illustrations  of  the  great  proprietary  laws  by  which 
Individuals  and  generations  hold  their  rights  in  the  solid  substance  of  the 
globe,  and  in  the  elements  that  move  over  its  surface.  * » ♦ » j gay, 
then,  that  no  man,  however  he  may  have  acquired  his  property,  has  any 
natural  right,  any  more  than  he  has  a moral  one,  to  hold  it,  or  to  dispose  of 
it,  irrespective  of  the  needs  and  claims  of  those  who,  in  the  august  proces- 
sion ol  the  generations,  are  to  succeed  him  on  this  stage  of  existence.  Hold- 
ing his  rights  subject  to  their  rights,  he  is  bound  to  make  provision  for  their 
highest  wants. 
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“ Generation  affer  generation  comes  from  the  creative  power  of  Go<l. 

Each  one  stops  for  a brief  period  upon  the  earth,  resting  only  as  for  a night, 
like  migratory  birds  upon  their  passage,  and  then  leaves  it  forever  to  others, 
whose  existence  is  as  transitory  ns  his  own;  and  the  flocks  of  water-fowl, 
which  annually  sweep  across  our  latitudes  in  their  passage  to  another  dime, 
have  ns  good  a right  to  make  a perpetual  appropriation  to  their  owrn  use  of 
the  lands  over  which  they  fly  as  any  one  generation  has  to  arrogate  [terpet- 
. ual  dominion  and  sovereignty,  for  their  own  purposes,  of  that  portion  of  the 
earth  which  it  is  their  fortune  to  occupy  daring  their  brief  tem|>omt  ex- 
istence. * * * * * * * • 

“ But  the  present  wealth  of  the  world  has  an  additional  element  in  it  to 
that  flowing  from  the  universal  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  Much  of  ail 
that  is  capable  of  being  earned  by  man  has  been  earned  by  our  predeces- 
sors, and  has  come  down  to  us,  from  them,  in  a consolidated  and  enduring 
form.  We  have  not  built  all  the  houses  iij  which  we  live,  nor  all  the  roads 
on  which  we  travel,  nor  all  the  ships  which  we  navigate.  But  even  if  we 
had,  whence  came  all  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  discoveries  and  inventions, 
without  which,  and  without  a common  right  to  which,  the  valuation  of  the 
property  of  a w hole  nation  would  scarcely  equal  the  inventory  of  a single 
man  ? Whence  came  a knowledge  of  agriculture,  without  which  we  should 
have  nothing  to  reap  ; or  of  astronomy,  without  which  we  could  not  traverse 
the  oceans ; or  of  chemistry  and  mechanical  philosophy,  without  which  the 
arts  and  trades  cannot  flourish  ? Most  of  these  were  prepared  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  us — some  of  them  have  come  down  from  a remote  an- 
tiquity. Hurely  all  these  boons  and  blessings  belong  as  much  to  our  pos- 
terity ns  to  ourselves.  They  have  not  descended  to  us  to  be  arrested  and 
consumed  here,  or  to  bo  sequestrated  from  the  ages  to  come. 

“ But  now  we  come  to  another  stage  in  our  argument.  In  regard  to  the 
wealth  formed  from  the  great  sulwtantive  ingredients  which  are  the  prop- 
erty of  all  mankind,  and  which  belong  equally  to  successive  generations — 
at  trfiat  time  is  it  to  bo  transferred  from  a preceding  to  a succeeding  genera- 
tion ? Is  each  existing  generation,  and  each  individual  of  an  existing  gen- 
eration, to  hold  fast  to  his  possessions  until  death  relaxes  his  grasp,  or  is 
something  of  the  transfer  to  lie  yielded  beforehand  ? If  the  incoming  gener- 
ation have  no  rights  until  the  outgoing  have  retired,  then  is  every  individ- 
ual that  enters  the  world  doomed  to  perish  on  the  day  he  is  liom.  His 
wants  cannot  be  delayed  until  he  himself  can  supply  them.  The  demands 
of  his  nature  must  1k>  an.swered  before  he  cun  provide  for  them.  The  infant 
must  bo  fed  before  he  cun  earn  his  bread  ; he  must  Im  clothed  before  he  can 
prepare  garments;  and  it  is  just  as  clear  that  he  must  be  instructed  liefore 
he  can  engage  a teacher.  Here,  then,  the  claims  of  the  succeeding  gener- 
ation, not  only  upon  the  afiection  and  care,  but  upon  the  property  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  attach.  God  having  given  to  the  second  generation  as  full  and 
complete  a right  to  the  incomes  and  profits  of  the  world — to  the  soil — to 
the  sun's  light  and  warmth — to  the  ruin — to  thechcmical  and  vegetative  laws  • 

by  which  the  mysterious  processes  of  nature  are  carried  on — as  ho  has  given 
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to  the  first ; and  to  the  third  as  full  and  complete  a right  os  to  the  second, 
and  so  on,  while  the  world  stands — it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must 
come  into  a partial  and  qualified  possession  of  these  rights,  by  the  paramount 
laws  of  nature,  as  soon  as  they  are  l)om.  No  human  enactments  canaibolish 
or  countervail  this  paramount  and  supreme  law. 

“Coincident,  too,  with  this  great  law  is  the  wonderful  provision  that 
the  Creator  has  made  for  the  care  of  ofispring  in  the  affection  of  the  parents. 
Heaven  did  not  rely  merely  upon  our  perceptions  of  duty  toward  our  ofi'- 
spring,  and  our  fidelity  in  its  performance.  A powerful,  all-mastering  instinct 
of  love  was  therefore  implanted  in  the  parental,  and  esi>ccially  in  the  mater- 
nal, breast,  to  anticipate  the  idea  of  duty,  and  to  make  duty  a pleasure. 
For  all  those  children  who  have  been  bereaved  of  parents,  or,  who — worse 
than  bereavement — have  only  monster  parents  of  intemperance  or  cupidity, 
or  any  other  form  of  vice,  society  is  bound  to  be  a parent,  and  to  exercise 
the  same  rational  care  and  providence  that  a wise  father  would  exercise  for 
his  own  children. 

“ I think  we  are  now  prepared  to  meet  the  question,  fully  an^  directly, 
at  what  time,  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  purposes,  upon  the  great  princi- 
pies  of  natural  law,  the  incoming  generation  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  world’s  wealth.  I answer,  their  claim  to  a portion  of  it  begins 
with  the  first  breath  they  draw.  The  new-born  infant  must  have  sustenance, 
and  shelter,  and  care.  If  the  parents  cannot  supply  these,  society  succeeds  to 
the  place  of  parents,  and  must  supply  them.  If  at  any  period  previous  to  the 
age  of  discretion,  the  parents  are  removed,  or  parental  ability  fails,  society,  at 
that  point,  is  bound  to  step  in  and  fill  the  parents’  place.  To  deny  such  sup- 
port and  succor  would  be  equivalent  to  a sentence  of  death — a capital  execu- 
tion of  the  infant,  at  which  every  soul  shudders.  But  to  preserve  a child’s 
U/e  only,  and  then  to  stop,  would  be,  not  the  bestowment  of  a blessing  or  the 
performance  of  a duty,  but  the  infliction  of  a curse.  A child  has  interests  far 
higher  than  those  of  mere  physical  existence.  Better  that  the  interests  of  the 
natural  life  should  not  be  cared  for  than  that  the  higher  interests  of  the 
charaet^  should  be  neglected.  If  a child  has  claims  to  bread,  to  keep  him 
from  pcri.shing,  he  has  far  higher  claims  to  hiowUdge,  to  keep  him  from  error 
and  its  retinue  of  calamities.  If  a child  has  a claim  to  shelter,  to  protect  him 
from  the  destroying  elements,  he  has  a far  higher  claim  to  l)e  rescued  from 
the  infamy  and  perdition  of  vice  and  crime.  If  you  will  not  legalize  infanticide, 
you  must  supply  sustenance.  If  you  will  not  prepare  madmen  or  incendiaries 
to  destroy  property  and  life,  you  must  enlighten  the  intellect.  If  you  will  not 
invoke  moral  ruin,  you  must  train  up  the  young  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
In  a word,  you  must  educate  the  mind  as  well  us  sustain  the  mere  physical 
existence. 

“ The  time  when  this  obligation  attaches  corresponds  with  the  age  when 
the  work  ean  be  most  beneficially  and  efficaciously  performed.  As  the  right 
of  sustenance,  then,  is  of  equal  date  with  birth,  the  right  to  systematic  intel- 
lectual and  mural  training  l>egins  at  least  as  early  as  when  children  are  ordi- 
narily sent  to  school.  At  that  time,  then,  by  the  great  and  irrepeahiblc  law 
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of  nature,  etery  child  tueceedt  to  to  much  more  of  the  property  of  the  community 
tft  it  neceteary  for  hit  education.  He  it  to  recdre  thit,  not  in  the  form  of  j>rop- 
erty,  hut  in  the  form  of  education.  Under  a republican  form  of  government, 
tills  obligation  of  the  predecessors,  and  the  consequent  right  of  the  successors, 
extends  to  and  embraces  the  means  of  such  an  amount  of  education  as  will  fit 
each  individual  to  perform  the  common  duties  of  a citizen.  It  may  go  fur- 
ther than  this  point;  it  certainly  .cannot  stop  short  of  it.  The  places  and 
)irocc8scs  where  this  transfer  is  to  bo  provided  for,  and  its  amount  deter- 
mined, are  the  district  school  meeting,  the  town  meeting,  legislative  halls, 
and  couventions  for  establishing  or  revising  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
State.  If  it  be  not  done  there,  the  community  it  faithUu  to  itt  trutt. 

“ I bring  my  argument,  then,  to  a close;  and  I present  a test  of  its  validity, 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  defies  denial  or  evasion. 

“ In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Qod  and  to  the  laws  of  all  civilized  nations, 
society  is  bound  to  protect  natural  life;  and  that  natural  life  cannot  be  pro- 
tected without  the  appropriation  and  use  of  a portion  of  the  property  which 
society  poesesscs.  We  prohibit  infanticide  under  penalty  of  death.  We 
practice  a refinement  in  this  particular.  The  life  of  an  infant  is  inviolable 
even  before  it  is  born ; and  he  who  feloniously  takes  it  is  as  subject  to  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law  as  though  he  had  cut  down  manhood  in  its  vigor, 
or  taken  away  a mother,  by  violence,  from  the  midst  of  her  maternal  cares. 
But  why  preserve  the  natural  life  of  a child — why  preserve  unlx>m  embryos  of 
life,  if  you  do  not  intend  to  watch  over  and  protect  them,  and  expand  them 
into  usefulness  and  happiness  ? You  have  no  right — ^neither  nature  nor  God 
confer  any  right — to  inflict  the’  curse  of  birth,  the  curse  of  ignorance,  and 
vice,  and  poverty,  and  all  their  attendant  unspeakable  calamities  upon  any 
creature.  You  arc  brought,  then,  to  this  inevitable  test : Eitebr  ExrtKouisn 

TUB  KATURAU  LIFE,  OR  PROVIDE  THE  HEARS  TO  HAKE  THAT  LIFE  A BLESSIKO. 

Qite  ut  the  right  of  infanticide,  or  orvE  cs  Free  Education  1 ” 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then 
reiK)rted  to  the  convention  for  its  consideration  and 
discussion ; 


“ Whereat,  Tlie  system  of  Free  Schools,  ns  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  and 
by  several  of  the  large  cities  and  towns  of  this  and  other  States,  has  been 
found,  by  the  practical  experience  of  years,  to  work  well,  securing  a more 
general  and  punctual  attendance  of  scholars,  awakening  a more  widely  ex- 
tended and  deeper  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
success  of  our  primary  nurseries  of  education,  thereby  ensuring  the  elevation 
of  the  standard  of  Common  School  instruction,  and  more  widely  diffusing  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  a sound  and  generous  education;  therefore, 

“ lietolred.  That  tliis  convention,  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of 
the  various  considerations  involved  in  this  question  of  Free  Schools,  and  be- 
lieving that  it  is  one  that,  sooner  or  later,  will  receive  the  approbation  of  all. 
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do  most  respectfullj  commend  the  subject  to  the  calm  and  diapaaaionatc  con- 
sideration of  the  sovcrcifjn  people  of  this  State,  and  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  members  of  the  convention  about  to  assemble  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State. 

“ liefilced,  That  a certified  copy  of  the  above  preamble  and  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention  referred  to,  with  the 
request  that  the  same  may  be  laid  before  that  honorable  body  for  their  con- 
sideration.” 


The  resolutions  were  warmly  supported  by  Messrs. 
Wilkins  and  Thompson,  of  Bensselaer;  Mack,  of  Eoch- 
ester ; Willard,  Harrington,  and  Valentine,  of 
Albany ; Dubois,  of  Ulster ; Cooper,  of  Onondaga ; 
Denman,  of  Wyoming;  Henry,  of  Herkimer;  and  Thom- 
son, of  Cayuga;  who  contended,  iu  substance,  that  the 
time  for  engrafting  the  system  of  Free  Schools  upon 
our  existing  organization  had  fully  come;  that  iiublic 
sentiment  in  every  section  of  the  State  was  prepared 
to  atlopt  and  sustain  it ; and  that  its  recognition  would 
not  only  relieve  trustees  and  other  officers  of  school 
districts  from  the  oppressive  burdens  under  which  they 
were  now  compelled  to  labor  in  the  periodical  assess- 
ment and  collection  of  taxes  and  rate-bills,  but  would 
bring  within  the  fostering  influences  of  the  schools 
thousands  of  indigent  children,  the  claims  of  whose 
jiarcnts  or  guanlians  to  exemption  were  now  either 
overlooked  or  disregarded,  and  who,  consequently,  were 
virtually  deprived  of  the  inestimable  blessing  of  educa- 
tion. The  paramount  duty  and  obligation  of  the  State 
thus  to  aftbrd  to  each  of  its  future  citizens,  without 
distinction  or  discrimination,  the  amplest  facilities  for 
a sound  and  comprehensive  mental  and  moral  educa- 
tion were  strongly  insisted  upon,  and  clearly  and  fully 
demonstrated ; the  superior  advantages  of  the  Free 
School  system,  wherever  it  had  been  introduced  within 
the  State,  as  in  New  York,  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Brook- 
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lyu,  Williamsburgli,  Hudson,  Poughkeepsie,  Utica,  and 
other  places,  pointed  out  and  elucidated ; and  the  im- 
portance of  present  action,  in  view  of  the  pending  re- 
organization of  our  frame  of  government,  forcibly  and 
eloquently  urged.  On  the  other  hand,  Messrs.  Wright, 
of  Washington ; Allen,  of  Saratoga ; Terhune,  of 
Greene ; IIobertsos,  of  Tompkins,  and  others,  while 
conceding  to  its  fullest  extent  the  principle  that  the 
schools  throughout  the  State  should  he  free  and  open 
to  all,  without  discrimination,  restriction,  or  charge, 
and  supported  by  the  taxable  proi>erty  of  all  its  citi- 
zens, in  proportion  to  the  valuation  of  each,  doubted 
the  exiiediency  of  a radical  change  in  the  existing  or- 
ganization, at  the  present  time,  and  contended  that, 
however  sound  in  theory  and  valuable  in  practice  such 
a change  might  be,  the  public  sentiment  was  not  yet 
prepared  for  it ; that  its  merits  had  not,  as  yet,  been 
generally  or  sufficiently  discussed  ; and  that  by  insisting 
upon  its  adoption,  under  such  circumstances,  the  most 
imminent  danger  might  accrue  to  the  system  as  it  now 
existed.  At  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a vote  of  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  convention. 

The  State  Constitutional  Convention  assembled  at 
Albany  on  the  1st  of  June  ensuing.  On  the  12th,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Bowdish,  of  Moutgomerj’,  a stand- 
ing committee  on  Education,  Common  Schools,  and 
their  appropriate  funds,  was  appointed  by  the  President 
(Hon.  John  Tracy,  of  Chenango),  consisting  of  Mr. 
Henry  Nicoll,  of  New  York,  as  chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Bomthsh,  of  Montgomery ; Monro,  of  Onondaga ; A. 
W.  Young,  of  Wyoming;  Tuthill,  of  Orange;  Wil- 
lard, of  Albany ; and  Hunt,  of  New  York ; to  whom 
were  referred  a resolution  by  Mr.  Bowdish  for  au  in- 
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quiry  into  the  exiMjdiency  of  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  Free  Schools  for  the  State ; a resolution  by 
Mr.  Kobert  Campbell,  of  Otsego,  as  to  the  propriety 
of  “ a constitutional  provision  for  the  security  of  the 
Common  School,  literature,  deposit,  and  other  trust 
funds,  from  conversion  or  destruction  ; and  the  estab- 
lishment, by  the  Legislature,  of  such  a system  of  Com- 
mon Schools  as  will,  by  taxation,  bestow  the  facility 
of  acquiring  a good  education  hy  every  child  in  the 
State and  the  preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  recent 
State  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Free  School  system. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Xicoll,  from  the  commit- 
tee, reported  for  the  consideration  of  the  conv’ention  a 
series  of  propositions  for  incorporation  into  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  declaring  the  inviolable  appropria- 
tion of  the  capitals  of  the  Common  School,  literature, 
and  deposit  funds  of  the  State  to  the  snpi)ort  of  Com- 
mon Schools  and  academies  respectively  ; and  providing 
“ that  the  Legislature  should,  at  its  first  session  after 
the  adoption  of  such  constitution,  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  as  should  be  neces.s.ary,  provide  by  law 
for  the  free  education  and  itiatrucHon  of  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  whose  parents,  guardians, 
or  employers,  shall  be  resident  in  the  State,  in  the  Common 
Schools  now  established  or  which  should  thereafter  be  estab- 
lished therein ; the  expense  of  such  education  and  in- 
struction, after  applying  the  public  funds  as  above 
provided,  to  be  defrayed  by  taxation,  at  the  same  time 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  hy  law  for  the 
liquidation  of  town  and  county  charges;”  this  latter 
proposition  to  bo  separately  submitted  to  the  people  of 
the  State  for  their  approval  or  rejection. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  Mr.  Bowdish  matle  a 
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powerful  and  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  this  great 
measure,  in  which  he  was  ably  sustained  by  Mr,  Nicoll, 
of  New  York ; Mr.  Worden,  of  Ontario ; Mr.  G.  W. 
Patterson,  of  Li\iiigston ; Mr.  Eussell,  of  St.  Law- 
rence ; and  others ; and  on  the  8th,  the  day  preceding 
the  adjournment,  the  first  section  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, iMjrmanently  and  inviolably  appropriating  the 
Common  School  fund  to  the  support  of  Common  Schools, 
was,  after  some  discussion,  adopted,  three  members  only 
voting  in  the  negative.  Mr.  Nicoll  then  moved  the 
adoption  of  the  following  section,  to  bo  separately  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  their  ratification : 

“The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  the  free 

EDUCATION  AND  INSTRUCTION  OF  EVERY  CHILD  OF  THE 

State  in  the  Common  Schools  now  established,  or 
WHICH  shall  hereafter  BE  ESTABLISHED  THEREIN.” 

This  section  was  adopted  by  a vote  of  57  to  53  on  a 
call  for  the  ayes  and  noes ; and,  ou  motion  of  Mr. 
Charles  U.  Euogles,  of  Dutchess,  a provision  added, 
directing  the  Legislatui-e  to  provide  for  raising  the 
necessary  taxes  in  the  several  school  districts  to  carry 
out  the  intention  of  the  section.  As  thus  modified,  the 
entire  ninth  article  of  the  proposed  constitution,  as 
reported  by  the  committee,  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
vention, and  ordered  to  be  engrossed.  A recess  was 
then  taken  for  dinner. 

On  the  re-assembling  of  the  convention  in  the  after- 
noon, Mr.  Arph^axed  Loomis,  of  Herkimer,  offered  a 
resolutiou  to  refer  the  article  thus  adopted  to  a commit- 
tee of  one,  with  instructions  to  strike  out  all  that  portion 
relating  to  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools,  and  report  the 
same  as  amended,  instakteb,  to  the  convention.  Mr.  Tag- 
OARD,  of  Genesee,  sustained,  and  Mr,  Townsend  of 
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New  York,  opposed,  this  motion ; but,  under  tbe  opera- 
tion of  the  previous  question,  it  prevailed  by  a vote  of 
G1  to  27.  Mr.  Loomis  iuiniediately  reported  as  in- 
structed, and  bis  report  was  agreed  to  by  tbe  conven- 
tion. Tbe  uiiitb  article,  as  linally  adopted,  and  as  it 
now  stands,  was  as  follows ; 

“ Tlie  capitAl  of  the  Common  School  fund,  the  capital  of  the  Literature 
fund,  and  the  capital  of  the  United  States  Deposit  fund,  shall  be  res|)cctively 
preserved  inviolate.  The  revenue  of  the  said  Common  School  fund  shall  be 
applied  to  the  support  of  Common  Schools ; the  revenue  of  tbe  said  Literature 
fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  academies ; and  the  sum  of  $85,000 
of  the  revenues  of  the  United  Shites  Deposit  fund  shall  each  year  be 
appropriated  to  and  made  a part  of  the  capital  of  the  said  Common  School 
fund.” 


Titus  terminated  tbe  first  effort  for  tbe  establishment 
of  Free  Schools  ; and  an  interval  of  more  than  twenty 
years  was  destined  to  elapse  before  its  final  accomplish- 
ment. An  entire  generation  of  children  were  destined 
to  pass  from  birth  to  full  maturity  before  the  exertions 
of  its  indefatigable  advocates  and  champions  tbrougb- 
ont  tbe  whole  of  the  intervening  period  should  be 
crowned  with  success. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  S^vmuel  L.  Holmes,  of  West- 
chester, received  the  appointment  of  General  Deputy 
Buperiutendent  of  Common  Schools,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Eandall,  whose  resignation  and  temporary  retirement 
from  the  State  had  become  necessary  from  failing 
health. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the 
year  1847  showe<l  a considerable  increa.se  in  the  number 
of  children  under  instruction,  and  of  about  58,000  vol- 
umes to  the  several  district  libraries.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  passed  the  preceding  year,  schools 
for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children  had  been  organ- 
ized in  Onondaga,  Cattaraugus,  Allegany,  and  St.  Regis 
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reservations,  under  circumstances  eminently  favorable  to 
«> 

tbe  intellectual  and  moral  improvemeut  of  this  class  of 
the  poi)ulation. 

“ A successful  administration  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State,”  observes 
the  Sui)erintcndcnt,  “ requires  an  intelligent  and  active  local  as  well  as  gen- 
eral supervision  ; and  without  the  former,  it  is  believed  the  present  organiza- 
tion must  eventually  be  abandoned,  and  one  less  complex  in  its  details  and 
stringent  in  its  requirements  adopted  in  its  place.  * * * After  struggling 
through  a long  scries  of  years  to  elevate  our  schools,  to  infuse  a greater  zeal, 
and  excite  a higher  interest  in  regard  to  them,  without  advancing  one  step 
in  attaining  these  objects,  actual  visitation  and  inspection  were  provided  as 
a substitute  for  an  inefficient  local  supervision.  The  results  of  this  change 
have  licen  and  arc  now  seen  and  deeply  felt  in  our  own  State  and  by  our  own 
people,  and  have  justly  excited  commendation  and  approval  wherever  they 
are  known  in  other  States.” 

By  an  act  passed  in  February  of  this  year,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  several  school  districts  were  authorized  to  apply, 
in  their  discretion,  the  whole  or  such  itortions  of  the 
library  money  as  they  might  deem  exi>edient,  in  the 
imrchase  of  either  books,  maps,  globes,  or  scientific  ap- 
paratus for  the  use  of  their  schools  respectively. 

At  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  Novem- 
ber succeeding,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  the  office 
of  County  Superintendent.  For  this  measure  the  friends 
of  the  system,  although  they  had  with  entire  unanim- 
ity resisted  it  for  a series  of  years,  were  not  altogether 
unprepared,  aware  as  they  had  become  of  the  great 
unpopularity  of  the  ofiice,  growing  out  of  the  injudi- 
cious selection  in  many  instances  of  the  incumlieuts, 
by  the  respective  boaitls  of  supervisors,  whose  func- 
tions, however  useful  and  imimrtant  in  other  res]>ect8, 
had  no  especial  reference  to  the  educational  wants  and 
interests  of  the  community.  Political  qualifications 
were  not  uufrequently  made  the  prominent  tests  of 
fitness  for  the  discharge  of  the  responsible  duties  of 
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school  supervision ; and  while  far  the  greater  number 
of  these  officers  were  eminently  qualified  for  their  po- 
sition, and  faithful  to  its  high  trusts,  there  were  but 
too  many  who  were  justly  obnoxious  to  the  charge, 
not  only  of  incapacity  and  want  of  moral  character, 
but  of  a perversion  of  the  responsible  functions  con- 
ferred upon  them  to  sinister  personal  and  political  ends; 
and  the  indignation  excited  by  these  instances  of  dis- 
regard of  duty  and  moral  obliquity  gradually  extended 
itself  to  other  localities  where  no  reasonable  grounds 
for  suspicion  existed.  The  meager  compensation  also 
attached  to  the  office — $500  per  annum,  only — when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  amount  of  time  and  labor 
required  for  the  faithful  performance  of  its  duties,  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  obtaining,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, the  services  of  men  of  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations and  character ; and  the  slight  pecuniary  burden 
of  defraying  one-half  of  this  salary  from  the  county 
treasury  was  magnified  and  dwelt  upon  by  the  inter- 
ested, the  narrow-minded,  and  the  designing,  until  the 
Legislature  was  annually  flooded  by  petitions  for  the 
abolition  of  the  office,  as  unnecessary,  oppressive,  and 
improperly  administered.  Committee  after  committee,  to 
whom  these  petitions  were  referred,  reported  against  the 
a<loption  of  the  measure  desired,  and  the  soundest  and 
most  convincing  arguments  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  great  and  manifest  utility  of  the  office.  It  was  clear- 
ly and  repeatedly  shown  that  the  abuses  complained  of 
were  such  as  admitted  of  an  easy  and  i)ractical  remedy, 
while  the  advantages  secured  by  the  retention  of  this 
class  of  officers  could  be  obtained  through  no  other  agen- 
cy. Public  clamor,  however,  persisted,  year  after  year,  in 
demanding  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  act,  and  in  the 
face  of  the  avowed  and  strong  opposition  of  the  suc- 
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cessive  beads  of  the  department,  of  the  several  com- 
mittees of  both  bouses  of  tbe  Legislature  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  tbe  interests  of  public  instruction, 
and  of  tbe  great  body  of  tbe  most  enlightened  friends 
of  education  throughout  the  State,  this  most  unfor- 
tunate and  ill-advised  measure  was  consummated. 

Tbe  Hon.  Calvin  T.  Hulbcbd,  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  Acmlemies, 
and  Common  Schools,  of  the  Assembly,  in  1843,  in  an 
able  report,  made  at  that  session,  after  enumerating 
tbe  various  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  system, 
observed : 

“ After  a full  and  deliberate  investigation,  the  eommittee  have  unani- 
mously  concurred  in  the  preservation  of  the  County  Superintendent  system  r 
believing  it  to  be,  with  the  additional  ]>ower  now  conferred  (that  of  jurisdic- 
tion on  appeal),  not  only  mo9t  ecotyymic^d  awl  efficient^  but  the  vkoU  import- 
ant  protUion  in  our  complex  and  extcTisitc  organUotion  of  public  iiistruetion.'*' 

Mr.  L.  H.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  same  commits 
tee,  in  1845,  after  a thorough  and  able  investigation 
of  the  whole  subject  said  : 

“ No  l>cnefit  would  be  likely  to  accrue  from  abolishing  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent  which  would  not  be  more  than  countervailed  by  the  evils  that 
would  necessarily  ensue.  Public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  state  of  the 
schools ; the  importance  of  giving  such  a character  to  the  district  school  as 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  select  schools  has  been  made  evident;  a 
demand  for  an  improved  order  of  teachers,  and  for  more  uniformity  in  text- 
books, has  been  induced  ; a better  style  of  school  edifices  has  been  substitu- 
ted ; and  a marked  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  the  schol- 
ars, as  well  as  in  their  attendance  and  proficiency.  TTife  areMieptd  to  he  the 
legitimate  retult*  of  a good  system  of  county  mpertition." — “ Thete  ofieers  hate 
lyrought  about  a neic  era  in  the  State;  they  hate  done  more  for  the  eauee  of  pri- 
mary education,  within  three  yean,  than  had  been  done  for  half  a century  pro- 
tioutly." 

The  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  of  Massachusetts,  iu  his 
annual  report,  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  that  State,  for  the  year  1845,  said : 
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“ The  great  Stale  of  New  York,  hy  meant  of  her  County  SuperintendenU, 
State  Normal  School,  and  otherwiae,  ia  carrying  forward  the  work  of  public 
education  more  rajndly  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  or  any  country  in  the 
tcorld." 

The  lion.  Henry  Barnard,  late  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
formerly  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools  of  Bhode 
Island,  in  an  address  delivered  before  a State  Educa- 
tional Convention,  at  Syracuse,  in  Ax>ril,  1845,  said : 

“ I have  watched  the  progreaaive  improvement  in  the  organization  and 
adminiatmtion  of  the  school  ayatem  of  thia  great  State  with  intenae  inter- 
est ; and  I regard  it,  at  thia  time,  at  tuperior  to  any  other  of  which  I hate  any 
knowledge,  for  its  extent,  its  liberality,  its  efficiency,  and  the  general  intelligence 
and  activity  with  which  its  wide-spread  afiaira  are  administered.  Resting 
on  the  broad  basis  of  the  whole  people,  acting  through  the  minute  territorial 
Bubdiviaion  of  school  districts,  this  admirable  structure  rises  harmoniously 
with  the  political  organization  of  the  State  in  other  respects,  through  towns 
and  counties,  till  it  finds  its  natural  head  in  the  State,  as  represented  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments;  and  proceeding  hence,  its  action,  at 
once  simple  and  direct,  is  spread  out  through  your  county  and  town  super- 
intendents to  the  trustees  of  school  districts,  elected  directly  by  the  people, 
for  whom  they  act,  and  with  whom  they  sympathize,  and  whose  cordial  and 
intelligent  support,  as  parents  and  individuals,  ia  the  main  condition  of  suc- 
cess, in  every  one  of  the  eleven  thousand  school  districts.  But  the  mott  admi- 
rable feature  in  your  eehal  eyytem  it  the  proeition  for  County  Superintendente — 
the  enlisting  of  the  services  of  fifty  or  sixty  intelligent  men,  acting  under  the 
specific  requirements  of  the  school  laws,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  head 
of  the  school  degrartment,  directly  upon  every  school,  and  every  teacher,  and 
every  district  and  town  school  officer ; and  very  widely  upon  the  parents  of 
the  children,  as  well  fis  the  children  themselves,  within  their  corgiorate 
limits.  There  it  nothing  to  be  compared  vtith  thie  in  the  tehool  eyatem  of  any 
other  State.  Under  the  continued  operation  of  this  plan  of  sopervision,  the 
spirit  of  improvement  must  be  aroused,  and  must  pervade  every  town  and 
every  district  in  the  State.  I should  look  upon  it  as  a calamity  to  the  cau-so 
of  school  improvement  in  other  States  should  this  experiment  of  county- 
supervision  be  arrested  or  defeated  at  this  time.  There  ia  nothing  in  all  the 
trite  legitlation  of  your  State,  in  regard  to  puhlie  instruetion,  unless,  gierhaps, 
the  liberal  appropriation  for  district  libraries,  which  the  friendt  of  public  edu- 
cation eltewhere  are  to  anxiout  to  tee  adopted  into  the  tehool  ayatem  of  their  reapeet- 
ite  Statea.  Ita  abolition  would  be  everywhere  regarded  aa  a long  etrute  bactwardt. 
It  would  be  better  to  curtail  the  amount  distributed  to  the  schools  for  other 
purposes  than  to  save  in  the  compensation  of  thia  class  of  officers,  whote 
lahort,  at  leaat,  double  the  taiue  of  all  your  tehool  expendUuret,  by  awakening 
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and  diffusing  public  and  parental  interest,  and  giving  life,  intelligence,  and 
progress  to  teachers  and  local  school  officers." 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  full  aud  complete  exposition 
of  the  advantages  and  benefits  to  he  derived  from  the 
system  of  county  sujtervisiou  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  by  the  Hon.  John  C.  Spencek, 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  relative  to  his  \iews  on  this  sub- 
ject, pending  the  attempt  for  Cte  reiteal  of  this  pro- 
vision of  the  system : 

LETTER  OF  THE  HON.  JOHN  C.  SPENCER. 

“ Albast,  March  24,  1846. 

“ Dear  Sir  : I cannot  refuse  a compliance  with  the  request,  contained  in 
your  letter  of  the  21st  instant,  to  express  my  views  in  reference  to  the  Iwaring 
which  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  has  upon  the 
interests  of  those  schools,  assuming  that  its  duties  are  faithfully  discharged. 
The  suljject  is  one  of  such  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, and  to  the  whole  community,  that  I should  deem  myself  recreant  to 
the  duty  of  a good  citizen,  if  I should,  when  thus  called  upon,  withhold 
the  expression  of  an  opinion,  however  slight  may  be  its  ciaims  to  considera- 
tion. 

“ The  views  and  opinions  which  were  communicated  by  me,  officially,  to 
the  Legislature  in  1840  and  1841,  upon  this  subject,  not  only  remain  un- 
ehanged,  but  have  been  strengthened  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  reflection 
and  observation,  and  by  the  experience  of  the  iast  four  years.  As  I can  add 
nothing  to  what  was  then  said,  I Ix'g  your  induigence  for  repeating  some  of 
the  considerations  which  were  then  urged,  in  a condensed  form. 

“1.  No  public  or  private  undertaking  can  possibly  succeed  without  some 
supervision  which  can  cieteet  imperfections  and  errors  arising  from  negiigenee 
or  incompetency,  and  can  promptly  apply  the  needful  remedy.  It  would  be 
disrespectiul  to  you,  and  to  every  intelligent  person  who  may  peruse  these 
remarks,  to  suppose  that  this  proposition  required  a single  word  to  demon- 
strate its  truth. 

“ 2.  To  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  creation,  the  su|H.'rvision  must  be 
conductc<l  by  those  who  understand  their  duties,  who  are  qualified  to  dis- 
charge them,  and  who  are  themselves  under  supervision,  and  responsible  to 
others. 

“ Apply  these  plain  principles  to  our  Common  Schools.  There  arc  twelve 
thousand  of  them,  at  least,  scattered  over  the  broad  surface  of  this  State,  in 
which  some  eight  hundred  thousand  children  are  instructed.  How  is  it  to 
be  known  whether  these  schools  are  rendering  any  useful  service f How  are 
the  defects  in  their  organization,  their  arrangements,  the  system  of  instruc- 
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tion,  or  the  capacity  of  their  instructors,  or  the  fidelity  of  their  officers,  to  be 
ascertained,  without  the  investigation  and  scrutiny  of  competent  persons? 
And  how  can  their  deficiencies  he  supplied  and  their  errors  corrected  without 
such  knowledge  ? 

“ 3.  Every  other  mode  of  insuring  this  supervision,  than  that  of  local 
superintendence  over  a district  of  country,  has  utterly  failed,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  must  fail.  The  records  of  the  department  show  that  the 
simple  duty  of  visiting  the  schools,  by  the  inspectom  of  the  different  towns, 
has  always  Iteen  grossly  neglected.  In  the  year  1839, 4,397  schools  only,  out  of 
10,127,  were  risited,  nen  once,  during  the  year.  This  is  taken  as  a tpeciinen, 
not  as  an  average,  for  it  is  believed  that  the  average  of  visits  for  two 
years  preceding  1840  would  Jail  thort  of  tJiit  number.  And  these  visits,  ' 
when  made,  were  productive  of  very  little  benefit.  It  is  no  disparagement 
to  our  fellow-citizens,  who  were  usually  chosen  inspectors,  to  say,  that  gener- 
ally, they  had  not  themselves  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  which 
is  necessary  to  enable  any  one  to  discharge  the  duties  of  such  an  office. 
They  were  not,  ordinarily,  competent  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  or  to  test  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  by  examinations,  or  to  detect 
the  errors  of  the  system  of  instruction,  or  to  suggest  improvements.  But 
upon  this  point  wc  have  the  most  conclusive  evidence,  in  the  reports  of  the 
county  visitors,  who,  in  1840,  visited  the  schools  in  many  counties,  and  com- 
municated the  results  of  their  observations  to  the  department,  and  which 
w-ere  submitted  to  the  Legislature  in  1841.  [Sec  No.  153  of  Assembly  Docu- 
ments of  that  year.]  A reference  to  their  reports  will,  at  once,  satisfy  every 
one  of  their  intelligence,  capacity,  and  fidelity.  Among  them  will  be  foimd 
the  names  of  our  most  distinguished  citizens,  and  conspicuous  particularly 
for  the  zeal  and  devotion  they  have  uniformly  exhibited  for  the  improvement 
of  our  clementaiy  institutions.  Upon  this  point,  of  the  total  inefficiency  of 
the  system  of  inspection  and  supervision  which  then  prevailed,  their  testi- 
mony is  as  decided  as  it  is  intelligent  and  disinterested.  It  is,  of  course, 
idle  to  expect  any  personal  attention  to  the  schools  by  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. He  can  only  supervise  the  whole  machinery,  by  general  directions,  and 
keep  it  in  order  by  watching  its  general  movement,  and  hy  regulating  and 
controlling  the  chiefs  of  sections,  holding  them  to  a strict  accountability, 
and  personally  acquainting  himself  with  the  manner  in  which  they  discharge 
their  duties.  ^ 

“ It  is  evident,  then,  I think,  that  unless  the  present  (the  cou^y)  or 
some  similar  system  of  local  inspection  and  supervision  he  maintained,  there 
will  be  none  whatever,  and  our  schools  will  be  left  wholly  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  teachers,  without  any  efficient  responsibility,  and  at  liberty  to 
discharge  or  neglect  their  solemn  duties,  as  may  suit  their  own  convenience, 
without  aid  or  advice  to  sustain  them,  to  point  out  their  errors,  or  to  sug- 
gest improvementa 

‘‘The  present  system  (that  of  1841)  is  a harmonious  whole : the  result  of 
many  years  of  gradual  development  of  the  necessities  of  the  schools,  and 
the  means  of  supplying  them.  It  has  been  matured  slowly,  stcj>  by  step,  by 
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the  tvisdom  and  patriotism  of  men  of  all  parties  and  denominations,  until  it 
has  reached  a degree  of  perfection  that  challenges  the  admiration  of  all  our 
sister  States,  And  no  one  feature  hen  met  etiih  gueh  univeraal  ^tprobation  at 
that  noip  under  c mtideration — the  arrangement  and  distribution  of  what  may 
be  termed  the  executive  department.  You  and  I know  the  estimation  in 
which  this  feature  is  held  by  those  distinguished  friends,  advocates,  and 
lalKjrerB,  in  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction,  Horace  3Iasn,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Hksrt  Barnard,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  They  consider  this  feature  as  placing  our  system 
altogether  above  those  of  their  own  States,  and  as  furnishing,  in  itself,  the 
means,  equally  certain  and  practicable,  of  future  improvement. 

“ The  opinions  of  that  ardent,  and  active,  and  laborious  friend  of  edu- 
cation, Dr.  Alonzo  Potter,  who  has  lately  removed  from  us,  are  also  well 
known.  He  had  observed  the  operations  of  the  system  with  all  the  anxiety 
of  a devoted  friend,  and  the  convictions  of  experience  corroborated  and  con- 
firmed all  his  anticipations  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  superintendence. 
In  this  connection  should  be  noticed  the  testimony  of  our  disinterested,  most 
intelligent,  and  devoted  friend,  the  lamented  Francm  Dwioht.  You  know 
how  intensely  this  very  subject  occupied  his  mind  during  the  last  year  of  his 
most  useful  life,  and  with  what  care  and  labor  he  was  collecting  information, 
to  lay  before  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  show  the  inestimable  importance  of 
the  existing  plan  of  local  superintendence  to  the  success,  and  even  to  the 
useful  existence,  of  our  Common  Schools.  His  minute  and  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  working  of  the  system  throughout  the  State,  his  disinterested 
and  noljle  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  the  frankness  with  which  he  yielded 
his  opinions  to  the  force  of  evidence  and  of  truth,  render  his  testimony 
worthy  of  the  most  profound  respect  and  consideration.  He  believed  that 
where  the  duties  of  County  Superintendents  had  been  performed,  with  any- 
thing like  fidelity,  they  had  been  eminently  beneficial ; that  the  schools  had 
improved,  the  teachers  had  improved,  parents  were  awakened  to  a sense  of 
the  importance  of  these  nurseries  of  mind,  and  the  general  sympathy  of  the 
community,  in  favor  of  the  schools,  and  their  improvement,  had  lieen  excited, 
invigorated,  and  extended.  From  the  facts  and  results  which  he  conununi- 
cated  to  me,  from  time  to  time,  for  several  months  previous  to  his  death,  I 
came  to  the  same  conclusion  which  ho  had  formed  : that  the  plan  of  intpee- 
tion  superoieum,  through  County  Superintendente,  had  tcorked  admirably  in 
eterywmnty  where  it  had  Veen  fairly  and  haneetly  executed,  and  that  it  wat  the 
mainepriug  of  our  whole  tyttem,  which  leept  in  hfe  and  motion  and  regulated  it* 
motemenU  in  a manner  a*  perfect  <u  could  be  accomplithed  by  human  eontrit- 
ance.  And  I heartily  and  entirely  concurred  with  him,  that  if  this  main- 
tpring  was  removed,  irregularity,  disorder,  and  confusion,  would  inevitably 
follow — the  present  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  our  schools  would  not  only 
subside,  but  that  there  would  be  great  danger  of  its  giving  place  to  disgust 
imd  disappointment. 

“ So  far  as  I can  learn,  but  two  objections  have  been  made  to  the  present 
system.  One  is,  that  in  some  instaneea  there  have  been  unfortunate  selectious 
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of  persons  as  County  Superintendents,  and  that  these  persons  have  neglected 
their  duties,  and  perverted  their  stations  to  other  than  their  legitimate  pur- 
poses. But  I cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  any  intelligent  man  would 
be  influeneed  in  his  judgment  of  a system  by  the  negligent  or  improper  con- 
duct of  a portion  of  those  who  are  appointed  to  execute  it.  Such  a test 
would  prove  ail  our  political  institutions  to  be  equally  unworthy  of  support ; 
for  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  has  not,  at  some  time,  been  in  incompetent 
and  unfaithful  hands.  So  long  as  a corrective  is  vested  in  the  immediate  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  it  is  impossible  that  the  evil  can  be  extensive  or 
permanent.  The  other  objection  referred  to  is  the  expense  to  the  counties. 
This  brings  me  back  to  the  question  whether  our  Common  School  system  is 
of  such  value  to  posterity  that  any  erpenie  ought  to  be  incurred  in  maintain- 
ing and  improving  it  f If  the  plan  of  County  Superintendents  is  calculated 
to  preserve  that  system,  to  render  it  more  capable  of  good,  to  secure  com- 
petent teachers,  and  insure  their  fidelity,  then  a reasonable  expenditure  for 
that  object  is,  and  should  be,  as  much  a part  of  the  whole  system  as  the 
payment  of  teachers’  wages. 

“ I have  endeavored,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  show  that  this 
plan  of  county  superintendence  is  eumtud  to  the  working  of  our  system ; 
that  it  forms  an  ituiuperuabU  link  in  the  chain  of  connection  between  the 
principal  cieentircand  the  teacher — between  the  State  and  the  pupil.  Much 
more  might  have  been  said,  but  I felt  the  necessity  of  brevity — leas  I could 
not  say.  I confess  I feel  deeply  and  earnestly  for  the  continuance  of  what  I 
sincerely  believe  to  be  the  most  valuable  and  important  feature  in  our  system 
of  popular  instruction ; and  I fervently  hope  that  tliis  Legislature  will,  at 
least,  allow  it  an  opportunity  for  more  full  and  extended  experiment,  in  the 
confident  expectation  that  it  will  more  and  more  commend  itself  to  the  intel- 
ligent approbation  of  our  fellow-citizens.  < 

“ Very  respectfhlly,  your  friend, 

“J.  C.  SPENCER” 


“ Samoki.  8.  Ra>idai.i,,  Esq.” 


With  all  these  strong  testimonials  before  them,  the 
Legislature  of  1847,  nevertheless,  saw  fit  to  repeal  the 
act  creating  the  office  of  County  Sui>erinten<]cnt ; and 
thus,  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  our  most  distinguished 
and  eminent  fellow  citizens,  to  take  the  first  step  in  a 
CiU’eer  of  manifest  retrogradation. 

Its  effect  upon  the  prosperity  and  advancement  of 
the  Common  School  system  was,  in  many  essential  re- 
spects, most  disastrous.  During  a period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  the  progress  of  that  system  had  been  uuiu- 
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terrni)tedly  onward  and  upward;  and  a sncces.sion  of 
wise  enactments  had  strengthened  and  consolidated  its 
foundations  and  expanded  its  usefulness  in  every  direc- 
tion. The  destruction  of  that  feature  which,  perhaps, 
more  than  any  other,  had  come  to  constitute  its  most 
distinctive  characteristic  and  crowning  excellence,  giving 
tp  its  details  their  i>eculiar  symmetry  and  ]>ower,  was 
the  first  retrograde  step  in  its  history.  Its  consequences 
were  speedily  manifested  in  the  comparative  ineflSciency 
and  inutility  of  the  local  and  general  supervision  of  the 
schools — in  the  absence  of  any  connecting  link  between 
the  department  and  the  several  town  and  district  offi- 
cers and  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  districts — in 
the  discontinuance  of  a local  ax)pellate  tribunal  where 
the  numerous  controversies  constantly  springing  up  rel- 
ative to  the  external  affairs  and  internal  arrangements 
of  the  districts  might  be  equitably  adjusted  by  a disin- 
terested officer  on  the  spot — in  the  facilities  afforded 
for  a iwrversion  or  wrongful  appropriation  of  the  public 
funds  by  the  absence  of  any  responsible  check — and  in 
the  utter  impracticability  of  obtaining,  with  any  accu- 
racy, those  statistical  details,  in  reference  to  the  i)racti- 
cal  operation  of  the  system,  so  indispensable  to  the 
department,  to  the  Legislature,  and  the  public.  Nine 
hundred  town  superintendents,  however  well  qualified 
. for  the  dischjirge  of  the  si>ecial  duties  devolved  upon 
them,  within  their  limited  jurisdiction,  were  wholly 
rmable  to  8uj)ply  the  place  and  fulfill  the  functions  of 
county  ofl3cers  in  constant  communication  with  the  State 
Sui)erintendent  and  with  each  other,  whose  abilities  were 
or  should  have  been  unquestioned,  whoso  influence  was 
extensive,  and  their,  means  of  usefulness  unrestricted. 
The  dial  of  progress  and  improvement  was  set  back  for  a 
long  series  of  years— only  to  be  restored  and  advanced  by 
a radical  and  fundamental  change  in  the  entire  system. 
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Some  compeiisatiou  was,  however,  made  by  the  pass- 
age, during  the  same  session,  of  an  act  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Teachers’  Institutes,  liy  wliieh  the  sum 
of  sixty  dollars  was  rcciuired  to  be  annually  appropri- 
ated, from  the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit, 
fund,  to  the  use  and  benefit  of  eacli  of  these  institutions. 
An  act  was  also  passed  authorizing  the  appropriation  of 
such  portion  of  the  library’  money  as  the  Superintend- 
ent, on  special  application  for  that  puri>ose,  might 
direct,  to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages,  where  the 
number  of  volumes  in  such  library  exceeded  one  hun- 
dred, or  in  large  districts  one  hundred  and  twenty-five, 
and  where  the  district  was  properly  supplied  with  maps, 
globes,  black-boards,  and  scientific  apparatus,  for  the 
use  of  the  schools. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Legislature  of  1848,  the  Gov- 
ernor (John  Young)  thus  adverted  to  the  subject  of 
education : ’ , 

“ In  our  country,  for  reason.s  that  have  been  so  often  and  so  well  stated 
. that  I need  not  repeat  them,  the  education  of  its  children  has  been,  and,  I trust, 
will  coDlinue  to  be,  matter  of  the  dcc|)est  solicitude.  Common  Schools, 
from  their  univeraality,  reaching  every  neighborhood,  and  shedding  their 
influence  upon  every  family  and  into  every  mind,  expelling  the  primary 
causes  of  vice  and  crime,  and  erecting  alt.ars  to  ])atrioti8m  and  virtue,  have 
justly  been  considered  the  peculiar  objects  of  legislative  care. 

“ The  practical  importance  of  the  State  Normal  School  for  the  education 
of  teachers  is  beginning  to  l)c  felt;  and  in  the  tone,  strength,  and  vigor 
given  to  Common  Schools,  by  distributing  through  the  State  teachers  who 
shall  have  been  thoroughly  instructed,  it  is  believed  will  be  found  most  con- 
vincing arguments  in  defense  of  reasonable,  but  liberal,  appropriations  by  the 
State  to  this  object,” 


The  annual  report  of  the  Sui>orintendent  for  the  en- 
suing year,  1848,  exhibited  an  increase  of  about  eight 
thousand  children  under  instruction  ; and  in  the  number 
of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  of  107,847,  during  the 
preceding  year,  making  the  entire  number  1,311,000.  lu 
16 
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reference  to  the  (luestiou  of  Free  Seliooh,  the  Superin- 
tendent thu.s  eloquently  and  earnestly  discourses : 

“ Tlic  extension  of  Free  Schools  in  the  State  is  progressing  moderately, 
and  laws  arc  passed  at  nearly  every  session  of  the  Legislature  providing  for 
their  establishment  in  wealthy  and  populous  villages,  while  the  poorer  and 
less  populous  districts  in  the  same  towns  arc  left  to  struggle  on,  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  best  way  they  can,  sustaining  a school,  perhaps,  only  four  months 
in  the  year,  to  secure  the  next  apportionment  of  the  public  money.  Is  this 
policy  just  ? Is  it  right  to  discriminate  in  this  manner  between  the  school 
children  of  the  State  ? IVliy  should  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  chil- 
dren residing  in  particular  localities,  and  others  l>e  turned  over  to  the  naked 
bounties  of  the  State,  which,  although  muniheent  in  the  aggregate,  are  only 
sufficient  to  pay  a few  weeks’  tuition  for  each  child  ? This  great  and  essen- 
tial question  turns  simply  on  the  mode  of  Uixotian.  By  changing  this,  and 
requiring  the  Imards  of  supervisors  to  raise  uj)on  the  countiet  respectively  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  apportioned  from  the  treasury  to  each  county  for 
the  support  of  schools,  and  upon  the  tmena  another  sum  equal  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  each  town  from  the  school  funds — increasing  the  local  taxation 
of  the  counties  not  to  exceed  five-tenths  of  a mill  on  the  valuation  in  any 
county — our  schools  might  be  rendered  nearly  free  to  every  child  in  the 
State.  Our  fellow-citizens  have  heretofore  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  the  im- 
position of  a tax  to  support  the  government,  and  sustain  the  credit  of  the 
State,  of  more  than  twice  the  amount  proposed  to  be  raised  in  the  plan  sug- 
gested. What  improvement,  internal  or  external,  is  more  worthy  of  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  greater  importance  to  the  community, 
than  the  mental  improtemenl  of  those  who  are  soon  to  exercise  all  the  privi- 
leges of  citizens,  and  wield  the  di^itinies  of  the  State  i It  would  be  an  unjust 
impeachment  of  the  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  people  to  suj)|K>se  they 
would  not  cheerfully  embrace  and  cordially  approve  any  reasonable  measure 
which  will  reflect  so  much  honor  on  the  present,  and  confer  such  benefits  on 
the  future.” 

Of  the  abolition  of  the  office  of  County  Superintend- 
ent be  observe.s : 

“ The  act  abolishing  the  office  seemed  to  l>c  in  accordance  with  the  pop- 
tdar  will,  and  should  t>e  cheerfully  obeyed;  but  the  wisdom  and  expc<liencv 
of  the  measure  must  be  tested  by  the  exiK'ricnceof  the  future.  The  lalmrand 
exiwnsc  thrown  uikui  this  office  in  consequence  of  this  legislative  act  cannot 
justly,  and,  therefore,  does  not,  form  any  ground  of  complaint  with  the  un- 
dersigned. With  the  other  official  duties  devolved  n]>on  the  incumbent  of 
this  office,  a personal  supervision  and  iiLspection  of  the  schools,  however  de- 
sirable, is  wholly  impracticable.  This  question  Is  then  presented  to  the  grave 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State:  Are  wo  to  dis- 
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pensc,  cptirely,  with  all  personal  visitation,  inspection,  ami  su|>ervision,  except 
what  may  be  performed  by  the  local  town  officers  ? And  arc  we  not,  here- 
after, to  have  any  statistical  information  of  the'  condition  of  our  school- 
houses,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  winter  and  summer  sehools,  from  year  to 
year;  thenumlier  of  schools  visited,  and  pupils  in  attendance;  the  course  and 
extent  of  the  studies  pursued  ; with  the  compcn.sation  pai<l  to  teachers,  their 
time  of  employment,  sex,  and  qualihcations  ? To  repeat  the  just  encomiums 
bestowed  upon  our  system  in  all  its  parts,  as  it  recently  existed,  and  which 
distinguished  educators  and  phdanthropists  in  other  States  have  urged  upon 
the  consideration  of  their  legislatures  as  worthy  of  tning  incorpomted  into 
their  own  systems,  might  seem  di.srespcctful.  Other  plans  might  l«i  sug- 
gested that  would,  no  doubt,  if  adopted,  greatly  add  to  the  efficiency  of  our 
local  inspection  and  sujH'rvision,  and  take  the  place  of  that  which  has  recently 
been  abolished ; but  whether  at  this  time  any  suggestions  of  this  sort  would 
be  likely  to  meet  with  public  favor  may  well  be  questioned.'' 


The  operations  of  the  State  Norm.\i.  School,  during 
the  past  three  years,  had  greatly  tended  to  strengthen 
• the  confidence  of  the  people  in  this  institution,  and  to 
realize  the  expectations  of  the  friends  of  education  gen- 
erally throughout  the  State.  The  number  of  pujuls  was 
about  two  hundred,  and  the  semi-annual  graduating 
classes  varied  from-  forty  five  to  sixty-five.  The  whole 
number  of  graduates  up  to  the  1st  of  January,  1848, 
was  two  humlrcd  and  thirty-four ; of  whom  two  hun- 
dred aud  twenty-two  were  actually  engaged  in  teaching 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State ; and  out  of  live 
hundred  aud  thirly-seven,  who  had  been  pupils  of  the 
institution  since  its  commencement,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-one  were  then  employed  as  teachers. 

The  institution,  at  this  period,  however,  received  a 
severe  blow,  and  the  friends  of  education  sustaiued  an 
irreparable  loss,  by  the  death  of  David  P.  Page,  its  dis- 
tinguished Principal,  which  took  place  oii  tlie  1st  of 
Janiuuy,  1848.  Although  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  J\Ir. 
Page  had  attained  a reputation  aud  standing  as  a 
teacher  hitherto  unsurpassed  in  the  Union.  To  intel- 
lectual qualifications  of  the  highest  order,  he  added  all 
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.those  moral  virtues  and  Christian  graces  which  <are  so 
indispensably  requisite  to  every  instructor  of  youth. 
He  was,  in  all  respects,  admirably  atlapted  to  the  suc- 
cessful performance  of  the  high  functions  which  had 
been  devolved  upon  him,  and  which  he  had  accepted 
and  entered  upon  with  unfeigned  diffidence  in  his  own 
capacity  and  strength  for  so  great  an  undertaking;  and 
to  the  i>erfect  order,  system,  and  harmony  which  he  in- 
fused into  all  the  departments  under  his  charge,  and 
his  luminous  expositions  of  the  duties,  obligations,  and 
resiwnsibilities  of  the  teachers  he  was  training,  a large 
share  of  the  prosperity  and  success  of  the  institution 
was  pre-eminently  due.  His  admirable  course  of  lec- 
tures on  the  “Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,”  an- 
nually delivered  to  the  inipils  prior  to  graduation,  ’ 
embraced  a comprehensive  and  exhaustive  view  of  the 
w'hole  subject,  and  were,  in  all  respects,  worthy  of  his 
genius  and  character  as  a model  teacher,  and  of  the  ex- 
tensive appreciation  which  its  subsequent  publication 
has  universally  received  among  the  friends  of  popular 
education  throughout  his  own  and  other  States.  Prof. 
Perkins,  who  had  lieen  associated  with  him  since  the 
organization  of  the  school,  succeeded  him  as  Principal ; 
and  William  F.  Phelps,  one  of  its  earliest  pupils  and 
graduates,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Experimental 
School.  Barwix  G.  Eaton,  William  W.  Clark,  and 
Ann  Maria  Ostrom,  also  pupils  of  the  institution,  were 
promoteil  to  professorships. 

On  the  12th  of  April  an  act  was  passed  for  the 
permanent  est.ablishment  of  the  school,  appropriating 
$15,000— afterwaixl  increased  to  $25,000 — for  the  erec- 
tion of  a suitable  building  for  its  accommcHlation  in  a 
commodious  location,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Capitol  and  State  Hall,  where  the  institution  is  still  in 
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successful  operation.  Prof.  Perkins  was  succeeded  as 
Principal  in  the  school  by  S.  B.  Woolwortu,  of  Cort- 
land, who  was  succeeded  by  David  H.  Cochrait. 

By  an  act  passed  May  7,  1847,  the  Board  of  Educar 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York  was  authorized,  in  case 
the  act  shoidd  be  approved  by  a majority  of  legal  voters 
in  the  city,  at  a siiecial  election  to  be  held  for  that 
purpose,  to  establish  a Free  Academy,  with  collegiate 
powers,  for  the  advanced  education  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Public  Schools.  Such  approval  ha\ing  been  obtained 
by  a vote  of  19,400  in  favor,  against  3,400  opposed,  the 
institution  was  duly  organized  early  in  1848,  by  the  ai>- 
pointment  of  Prof.  Hoblvce  Webster,  of  Geneva  Col- 
lege, as  President,  and  a full  corps  of  professors  and 
tutors. 
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Section  II. — Administration  of  Secretary  Christopher 
Morgan — 1848  to  1851. 

• 

Progress  of  the  Free  School  Controversy. — Message  of  Governor  Fish. 
— Reports  of  the  Superintendent.  — Colored  Schools.  — Indian 
Children. — District  Libraries. — Act  for  the  Establishment  of 

Free  Schools. — Its  Adoption  by  the  People. — Petitions  for  ' its 

* 

Repeal. — Legislative  Discussions. — Mr.  Kingsley's  Report. — 
State  Free  School  Convention  at  Syracuse. — Resubmission  to  the 
People. — Popular  Vote. — Repeal  of  the  Act  Defeated. — Com- 
promise Act  of  1851. — Prominent  Advocates  of  the  Free  School 
System. — Sectarian  Schools. — Schools  in  Cities  and  Villages  under 
Special  Laws. — Report  of  the  Code  Commissioner. 

the  first  day  of  January,  1848,  the  Hon.  Cnms- 
TornEB  3I0RGAN,  of  Cayuga,  who,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  tlie  Constitution  of  1846,  had  been  elected 
Secretary  <>f  State  in  November  of  the  preceding  year, 
entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  as  ex 
officio  Sui»crintendent  of  Common  Schools.  Since  the 
rejieal  of  the  system  of  county  supervision,  these  duties 
had  become  so  onerous,  through  the  great  increase  of 
the  number  of  districts,  and  of  local  officers  charged 
with  their  immediate  mlmiuistration,  that  it  was  found 
almost  wholly  impr.acticable  for  an  officer  of  no  previ- 
ous experience  in  this  respect,  and  charged  with  the 
performance  of  a variety  of  other  official  duties  of  an 
independent  nature,  to  devote  any  considerable  share 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  the  department  of  Comr 
mon  Schools.  The  daily  correspondence  of  this  depart- 
ment, involving  the  necessity  of  examining  and  answer- 
ing from  seventy  to  eighty  letters  of  inquiry  and 
advice  from  officers  and  inhabitants  of  the  several 
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districts ; tlie  investigation  and  decision  of  the  numer- 
ous appeals  from  the  proceedings  of  district  meetings, 
the  acts  of  trustees  and  town  superintendents ; the 
examination  of  reports  from  the  various  officers  charged 
with  the  local  administration  of  the  system,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature — 
demanded  the  entire  time  and  energies  of  any  one  in- 
dividual, and  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  devolve 
the  principal  labors  of  the  department  upon  the  Dei)uty 
Sui>erintendent.  The  incumbent  of  that  office  at  this 
time  was  Alexander  G.  Johnson,  of  Troy,  a gentleman 
of  superior  talents,  and  in  all  respects  well  qualified  for 
the  duties  of  the  position.  This  arrangement  enabled  the 
Superintendent,  Mr.  Morgan,  while  exercising  a general 
supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  department,  to  de- 
vote all  the  time  he  could  spare  from  his  other  official 
duties  to  the  conduct  and  management  of  the  great 
Free  School  Controversy,  which  was  now  in  progress, 
and  into  which  ho  at  once  entered  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm and  energy  of  his  nature. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  the  Legislature 
of  1849,  Governor  Hamilton  Fish,  in  his  message, 
expressed  his  strong  conviction  of  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  the  restoration  of  the  office  of  County 
Si^erintendeut,  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
success  of  the  State  Normal  School,  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, was  entitled  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  an  ex- 
periment. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  it 
appei^red  that  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the 
State  at  this  period  was  10,021 ; the  number  of  children 
under  instruction  during  the  j’ear  1847,  775,723;  the 
total  amount  of  money  expended  in  the  support  of  the 
schools,  81,105,682,  of  which  8639,000  was  contributed 
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from  the  State  Treasury,  and  8466,690  from  rate-bills; 
the  amount  expended  in  the  purchase  of  libraries  and 
school  apparatus,  881,624;  and  the  number  of  volumes 
added  to  the  libraries  during  the  year,  27,862,  n^aking 
an  aggregate  of  1,338,848  volumes.  In  fifteen  counties 
of  the  State,  schools  for  colored  children  had  been  or- 
ganized, at  which  nearly  five  thousand  children  were 
in  attendance,  and  for  the  support  of  which  the  sum  of 
817,000  hml  been  exiHjnded.  The  whole  number  of  col- 
ored children  in  the  State  was  estimated  at  not  less 
than  11,000.  “The  colored  population,”  observes  the 
Superintendent,  “is  enumerated  in  the  census  of  the 
State,  and  is  a part  of  the  basis  of  the  distributiop 
of  the  school  fund.  Colored  children  are  enumerate<l 
by  the  trustees  in  their  annual  reports ; they  draw 
public  money  for  the  district  in  which  they  reside,  and 
are  ecpially  entitled  with  w'hite  children  to  the  benefit 
of  tt.  In  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  they  are 
generally  a<lmitted  into  the  Common  Schools.  If  un- 
reasonable prejudice  exclude  them  from  the  village 
schools,  the  trustees  are  em^mwered  to  establish  sepa- 
rate schools  for  them.  They  draw  the  public  money 
to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  the  trustees  can  exempt 
those  parents  who  are  unable  to  pay  a rate-bill,  the 
exemptions  becoming  a charge  upon  the  whole  district. 
A special  appropriation  for  incorporated  villages  onfy 
excites  prejudice  and  ])arsimony.  The  trustees  of  the 
village  will  generally  expend  the  special  appropriation 
for  the  colored  children,  and  the  public  money  drawn 
by  them  will  be  shared  among  the  white  children  of 
the  other  schools.  There  seems  to  be  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  this  special  appropriation.  It  cannot  be 
justly  urge<l  that  negroes  are  an  especial  burden  to 
incorporated  villages,  any  more  than  to  cities  or  rural 
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“di.stricts,  and  that  they  are  therefore  entitled  to  an 
extraordinary  allowance  of  money  to  educate  them.” 
Schools  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  childi*en  had  been 
established  uimn  the  St.  Eegis,  the  Onondaga,  the  Cat- 
taraugus and  Allegany,  and  the  Shinecock  reservations, 
in  all  of  which  about  375  pupils  had  been  instructed. 

The  Superintendent  informed  the  Legislature  that 
applications  had  been  made  to  him  from  the  trustees 
and  inhabitauts  of  some  four  hundred  districts  for  his 
official  approbation  to  the  diversion  of  the  whole  or 
portions  of  the  library  money  to  the  payment  of 
teachers’  wages,  under  the  act  of  1847,  and  that  such 
approbation  had  in  every  instance  been  loitliMd,  “believ- 
ing that  every  volume  in  a well  selected  library  is  a 
lierpetual  teacher  to  all  who  will  go  to  it  for  instruc- 
tion ; that  the  district  libraries  cannot  be  too  large ; and 
that  the  peopie  are  in  no  danger  of  learning  too 
much.”  “Selections  for  the  district  libraries,”  he  ob- 
serves, “are  made  from  the- whole  range  of  literature 
and  science,  with  the  exception  of  controversial  books, 
political  or  religious — history,  biography,  poetry ; philos- 
ophy, mental,  moral,  and  natural ; fiction — indeed,  every 
department  of  human  knowledge  contributes  its  share. 
The  object  of  this  great  charity  was  not  merely  to 
furnish  books  for  children,  but  to  establish  in  all  the 
‘ school  districts  a miscellaneous  library  suited  to  the 
tastes  and  character  of  every  age.  By  means  of  this 
diffusive  benevolence,  the  light  of  knowledge  penetrates 
every  portion  of  the  State,  and  the  sons  of  our  farmers, 
mechanics,  merchants,  and  laborers  have  daily  access 
to  many  well  selected  books,  of  which,  but  for  this 
sagacious  policy,  a majority  of  them  would  never  have 
heard.  If  knowledge  is  power,  who  can  calculate  the 
energy  imparted  to  the  people  of  this  State  by  the 
district  school  and  the  district  library?”  • 
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Teachers’  Institute.s  had  been  held,  under  the  pro- « 
visions  of  the  act  of  1847.  in  sixteen  counties,  in  which 
upward  of  one  tliousand  teachers  had  been  in  attend- 
ance. An  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  this  object 
was  urgently  recommended. 

In  reference  to  the  local-  supervision  of  the  schools, 
and  the  oflBco  of  County  Superintendent,  he  observes : 

“ It  is  believed  that  the  friends  of  the  Common  School  sjatem  in  the  State 
very  generally  desired  the  continuance  of  the  office.  It  was.  however,  abol- 
ished, and  without  even  proposing  a substitute.  There  is  now  no  intenne-  , 
diate  officer  between  this  department  and  the  town  officers.  Such  an  office  is 
needed  as  the  medium  of  communication  with  the  nine  hundred  town  superin- 
tendents, and  eleven  thousand  school  districts.  The  territory  is  too  large,  its 
subdivisions  too  many,  its  relations  too  diverse,  the  local  offices  too  numer- 
ous, and  the  interval  between  the  department  and  them  too  wide,  to  permit 
that  actual  and  minute  su|>crvision  which  is  necessary  to  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration of  the  school  laws.  The  undersigned  would  therefore  recommend  to 
the  Legislature  two  measures,  cither  of  which,  in  his  opinion,  will  be  aj>- 
proved  by  the  friends  of  the  Common  School  system,  and  will  supply  a want 
daily  felt  in  this  department ; 1st.  A repeal  of  the  Act  of  1847,  and  a resto- 
ration of  the  office  of  County  Superintendent — making  it  elective  by  the  jieo- 
ple : or,  2(L  The  election  of  a en/ierintendcnt  in  etery  nMemUy  dietrict,  except 
in  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  cities  which  now  have  or  shall  hereafter 
have  a city  superintendent,  or  board  of  education.  Among  the  powers  and 
duties  of  such  district  superintendent  should  be  the  following : to  make  the 
abstract  of  the  reports  of  the  town  superintendents  in  his  district;  to  re<!om. 
mend  persons  from  his  district  as  pupils  of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  for 
State  certificates  of  qualification  as  teachers ; to  visit  each  school  in  his  dis- 
trict at  least  twice  a year,  once  in  the  summer  and  once  in  the  winter,  and 
to  make  such  reports  of  his  visitation  as  may  \k  required  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent; and  to  hear  and  determine  all  the  controversies  arising  in  his  dis- 
trict under  the  school  laws,  an  appeal  being  allowed  from  his  decision  to  this  , 
dei)artment.” 

The  Superintendent  then  proceed.?  to  examine  the 
present  condition  of  the  school  law  in  reference  to  its 
jirovisions  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  to  base  upon 
it  a recommendtition  for  the  adoption  of  the  Free 
School  System  : 

The  mode  of  8up{)orting  a school  under  the  present  system/'  he  observes, 

“ is  as  follows:  The  trustcf'S  employ  a qualified  teacher,  for  stipuluted  wages. 
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At  the  close  of  his  term,  they  give  him  an  order  upon  the  town  superintend- 
ent for  such  portion  of  the  public  money  ns  may  have  been  voted  by  the  dis- 
trict for  the  term,  or  in  case  no  vote  ha-s  bixn  taken  for  such  portion  us  they 
think  proper ; but  in  no  ca.se  can  they  Ic^.dly  draw  for  more  money  than  is 
due  the  teacher  at  the  date  of  the  order.  If  the  public  money  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  ])ay  his  wages,  the  trustees  proceed  to  make  out  a rate-hill  for  the 
residue,  ^arging  each  parent  or  guardian  according  to  the  numlier  of  days’ 
attendance  of  his  children.  They  have  power  to  exempt  indigent  persons, 
and  the  amount  so  exempted  is  a charge  upon  the  district,  and  may  be  im- 
mediately collected  by  tax,  or  added  to  any  tax  thereafter  levied.  After  the 
rate-bill  is  completed,  thirty  days’  notice  of  its  completion  is  given  by  the 
trustees,  one  of  whom  must  be  in  attendance  on  a day  and  at  a place  ap- 
pointed in  said  notice,  onee  a week  for  two  successive  weeks,  to  receive  pay- 
ment ; and  during  the  whole  of  the  thirty  days  any  jrerson  may  pay  to  cither 
of  the  trustees,  or  to  the  teacher,  the  sum  charged  to  him  upon  the  rate-bill. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  days,  if  all  the  ])ersons  named  in  the  rate-bill 
have  not  voluntarily  paid,  the  trustees  put  it,  with  their  warrant,  into  the 
hands  of  the  district  collector,  who  has  the  same  authority  to  collect  it,  by 
levy  and  sale  of  goods  and  chattels,  as  a town  collector.  He  is  also  author- 
ized to  collect  fees,  not  only  upon  the  money  paid  to  him,  hut  Ufum  that  paid 
voluntarily  to  the  trueteei,  or  the  teacher,  and  is  allowerl  thirty  days  to  make 
his  return  to  the  trustees. 

“ A more  troublesome  or  vexatious  system  could  not  well  be  devised.  The 
teacher,  having  performed  his  contract,  is  yet  obliged,  unhws  the  trustees  ad- 
vance the  moni!y,  to  wait  thirty  or  sixty  days  for  his  pay.  The  first  thirty 
days'  delay  under  the  notice  is  of  no  advantage  to  any  one.  The  time  of  the 
trustees  is  spent  uselessly  ; nothing  is  gained  by  the  payment  to  the  trustees 
or  teacher.  Is  there  any  other  instance  upon  the  statute  book  in  which  leg- 
islation comirels  a man  to  wait  sixty  days  for  his  wages,  after  he  has  com- 
pleted his  work  ? In  the  absence  of  any  contract,  the  wages  of  the  lalK)rer 
arc  due  and  payable  when  his  work  is  done.  In  the  case  of  the  teacher,  the 
payment  of  his  wages  is  postponed  for  sixty  days  after  his  school  Ls  closed, 
for  payment  from  trustees  cannot  be  enforced  until  the  time  fixed  by  law  for 
collection  ha.s  expired.  Any  slight  error  in  the  apportionment  of  the  rates, 
or  in  the  legal  form  for  making  it,  subjects  the  trustees  to  a suit,  by  any  one 
of  whom  a few  cents  may  have  been  illegally  collected;  and,  unfortunately, 
there  arc  not  wanting,  in  every  town,  persons  ready  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  errors.  The  trustees  can,  if  they  choose,  make  out  a tax  for  the  amount 
of  exemptions,  and  the  collector  is  Imund  to  collect  it  for  the  trifling  fees 
upon  a five  or  ten  dollar  tax-list.  Courts  may,  it  is  tme,  deny  costs  to  a 
plaintilT  in  a suit  against  tnistccs  where  the  latter  appear  to  have  acted  in 
good  faith,  and  boards  of  supervisors  may  order  a tax  to  be  asse.sscil  upon  a 
district  to  refund  both  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  suits  by  or  against 
them  on  account  of  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties  ; but  the  law  allows 
them  nothing  for  their  responsibilities  and  labor,  cither  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  or  in  the  prosecution  or  defense  of  suits. 
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“ Now  a Free  School  system  may  V>c  devised  that  shall  relieve  trustees 
from  the  duty  of  making  out  rate-bills  or  tax -lists  in  any  case,  and  from  all 
litigation  arising  therefrom,  and  which  shall  secure  to  the  teacher  his  pay 
when  his  work  is  done.  It  may  bo  made  applicable  only  to  the  towns,  re- 
quiring the  cities,  however,  to  make  their  schools  free,  but  leaving  them  to 
adopt  such  an  organization  as  shall  be  suited  to  their  peculiar  wants, 

*•  Teachers  eumplain  of  the  rate-bill  system,  not  only  because  it  improp-  ^ 
crly  withholds  their  wages,  but  because  the  trustees  find  great  difficulty  in  ex- 
ercising with  fidelity  and  at  the  same  time  satisfactorily  the  power  of  ex- 
emption. While  the  cupidity  of  the  tax-payer  is  excited,  the  pride  of  men 
of  moderate  means  is  aroused,  and  their  teiiee  of  inde/iendente  revolts  at  being 
certified  and  put  upon  the  record  us  indigent  persons. 

“ The  rate-bill  system  requires  every  fjerson  to  pay  in  proportion  to  the 
attendance  of  his  children.  How  strong,  then,  is  the  inducement  of  many 
parents  to  wink  at  absence  and  truancy,  and  how  little  are  they  inclined  to 
second,  by  parental  authority,  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  to  enforce  punctual- 
ity and  regularity  of  attendance!  The  fact  that  the  number  of  children 
attending  school  less  than  four  months  uniformly  exceeds  the  number  attend- 
ing a longer  time  furnishes  strong  evidence  for  believing  that  the  rato-bill 
system  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  irregular  attendance  of  scholars. 

“ Letters  have  been  addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  from  various  parts 
of  the  State,  urging  him  to  recommend  to  the  Legislature  the  Free  School  sys- 
tem, and  assuring  him  that  the  people  arc  ready  to  sustain  such  rccommcnda-  » 
tion.  It  is  urged  by  its  opponents  that  those  who  have  property  are  taxed 
to  educate  their  own  children  as  well  as  the  children  of  the  poor ; and  that 
those  who  are  thus  blessed  with  property,  but  denied  children,  are  also 
obliged  to  contribute  something  for  the  education  of  the  indigent.  Those 
who  have  omitted  their  <luty,  or  arc  more  fortunate  than  their  neighbors  in 
the  possession  of  property,  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  trifling  burthen 
which  good  fortune  imjioses  upon  them. 

“ Are  property  holders  wronged  or  injured  by  this  system  of  taxation  ? 
Property  is  the  creature  of  law.  Its  ownership  is  regulated  by  law  ; even 
the  income  of  some  kinds  of  proiwrty  is  limited  by  law.  Human  beings  are 
proi>crty  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  taxes  assessed  upon  them,  and  paid  out 
of  the  earnings  of  their  labor,  go  to  the  support  of  Free  Schools,  while  in  this 
State  there  can  be  no  property  in  man.  Land  is  pro])crty,  and  in  civilized 
countries  it  constitutes  the  bulk  of  all  pro|s  rty,  yet  it  is  not  property  in 
the  al)scnce  of  law.  What  idea  of  property  in  land  has  the  Camanchc 
lurlian,  or  a Calmuck  Tartar?  To  him  the  land  is  as  free  for  his  roaming  as 
the  air  for  his  breathing,  or  the  water  for  his  drink.  The  wild  Bedouin  will 
guard  ns  his  own  his  tent,  his  camel,  his  wife ; but  his  laws  are  the  keenness 
of  his  scimotar  and  the  fleetness  of  his  steed.  The  security  of  property  is  one 
of  the  paramount  objects  of  government ; but  how  shall  that  security  be 
obtained?  By  the  stem  restraints  and  crushing  force  of  military  power? 
The  experience  of  the  last  year  in  Europe  and  America  has  proven  that 
there  is  greater  security  for  jrersona  and  property  in  the  general  intelligence 
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and  education  of  the  people  than  in  an  overawing  soldiery.  Europe  has 
been  convulsed — cities  have  been  the  scenes  of  fearful  and  mortal  strife — 
fields  have  been  laid  waste  by  the  contending  amiie‘s — governments  have 
been  overthrown — revolution  has  followeil  revolution — uncertainly  and  inse- 
curity are  stamped  upon  all  things — political  changes  have  l>een  effected 
. only  by  civil  war  and  commotion.  The  people  of  the  United  Slates,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  effected  the  choice  of  a Chief  Magistrate,  involving  a 
change  in  the  |>olicy  of  the  government.  It  was  accomplished  in  a day,  with 
the  cheerful,and  peaceful  acquiescence  of  the  Union.  These  are  the  results 
of  the  intelligence  and  moral  elevation  of  the  American  people.  There  is  a 
moral  and  intellectual  power  in  the  universal  education  of  the  people  which 
furnishes  more  abiding  security  for  persons  and  property  than  -disciplined 
armies.  Property  must  lie  taxed  to  support  a solrhery  : why  should  it  not, 
then,  contribute  to  a system  of  protection  which  may  preclude  the  necessity 
of  armies  1 Crimes  and  pauperism  are  too  often  the  n-sults  of  ignorance. 
The  detection  and  punishment  of  the  one,  and  the  support  of  the  other,  arc 
mainly  effected  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  U|Kin  property.  Is  it  not  wise, 
then,  to  establish  a system  of  education,  universal  and  complete,  which  may, 
in  a great  measure,  prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  and  avoid  the  evils  of 
pauperism  ? ” 


On  the  26lh  of  Slarch,  1849,  the  “Act  Establishing 
Tree  Schools  throughout  the  State”  was  passed  by 
the  Legislature.  Its  iiromineut  provisions  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Common  Schools  in  the  several  school  districts  of 
the  State  were  declared  free  to  all  persons  residing  in 
the  district  over  five  and  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  It  was  made  the  duty  of  the  boards  of  super- 
visors of  each  eounty  to  raise  annually  by  tax,  on  their 
respective  counties,  in  atldition  to  an  amount  equal  to 
that  apiiortioued  by  the  State,  an  amount  upon  each 
tofPH,  in  such  counties,  ctpial  to  the  sum  apportioned  by 
the  State  to  such  town,  thereby  requiring  an  assess- 
ment upon  the  whole  county  equivalent  to  fitnee  the 
amount  apportioned  by  the  Stttte.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  trustees  of  each  district  were  required,  within  thirty 
days  preceding  the  time  of  its  annual  meeting,  to  jire- 
pare  an  estimate  of  the  amount  nece.s.sary  to  be  rai.sed 
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in  tbe  district  for  the  support  of  its  school,  for  fuel, 
furniture,  school  apparatus,  repairs,  and  insurance  of 
school-house,  and  contingent  expenses,  during  the  en- 
suing year,  over  and  above  the  amount  thus  provided 
by  law,  and  receiveil  from  the  State,  and  the  income  of 
local  funds,  and  to  i>ost  the  same  conspicuously  on  the 
school-house  door  and  other  public  places  in  the  dis- 
trict. At  such  annual  meeting  the  legal  voters  of  the 
district  "were  authorized  and  retjuired  to  pass  upon  such 
estimates,  item  by  item,  and  to  cause  to  be  levied  on 
the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the  district  such  amount  as 
the  majority  of  voters  shoiUd  approve  and  determine. 
In  case  of  their  refusal  or  neglect  to  raise  such  an 
amount  as,  in  conjunction  with  the  public  money  ai>- 
portioned  by  the  State,  and  raised  under  the  preceding 
provisions  of  the  act,  and  the  locid  funds  applicable  to 
that  i)urpose,  would  support  a school,  for  at  least  four 
mouths  in  each  year,  keep  the  .school-house  in  i>roper 
onler,  and  furnish  the  neces.sary  fuel,  then  the  trustees 
were  required  to  employ  a teacher,  repair  the  house, 
and  supply  it  with  all  necessaries  for  that  period,  aud 
levy  a tax  ui)on  the  district  accordingly.  Free  and  gra- 
tuitous education  was  required  to  be  given  in  each  of 
the  Public  and  Common  Schools  in  each  of  the  cities 
of  the  State ; and  the  electors  throughout  the  State 
were  retpiired  to  determine  by  ballot,  at  the  ensuing 
Xoveml>er  election,  whether  the  act  should  or  should 
not  become  a law,  and  take  immediate  effect. 

Very  little  opposition  was  made  to  the  act ; and  at  • 
the  annual  State  election  its  i)rovi.sions  were  sanctioned 
and  approved  by  a vote  of  249,872  in  its  favor  to  91,951 
against — a majority  of  157,921.  Four  counties  only — 
Tompkins,  Chenango,  Cortland,  and  Otsego — gave  ma- 
jorities against  it,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  1,257, 
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while  the  aggregate  majorities  in  its  favor,  in  the  re- 
maining fifty-four  counties,  was  158,181. 

The  official  term  of  the  Secretary  having  expired, 

;Mr.  3I0RGAN  was  re-elected ; and  on  the  10th  of  Decem- 
ber, S.  S.  Randall  was  re-appointed  Deputy  Superin- 
tendent, in  place  of  A.  G.  Johnson,  appointed  Deputy 
Seeretarj\ 

By  an  act  passed  on  the  30th  of  3Iarch,  of  this  year, 
the  sum  of  $250  was  appropriated  annually  for  three 
years  to  the  trustees  of  such  academies  as  the  Regents 
of  the  University  should  designate,  for  the  instruction 
of  at  least  twenty'  pupils  of  each,  for  four  months  of 
each  y ear,  in  the  science  of  Common  School  teaching. 

Notwithstanding  the  almost  unanimous  vote  of  the 
electors  of  the  State  in  favor  of  the  act  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free  Schools,  it  wa.s  met  at  the  very'  out- 
set of  its  practical  administration  by  the  most  determined 
and  wide-spread  hostility.  In  nearly  half  the  counties  of 
the  State,  the  sessions  of  the  board  of  supervisors  had 
passed  over  before  the  oflicial  annunciation  of  its  adop- 
tion, and  consequently'  no  provision  had  been  made  for 
the  additional  town  tax  required  by  the  law.  The  large 
deficiency  of  funds  thus  occasioned  was  in  these  counties  • 

left  to  be  supplied  by  the  voters  of  the  several  school 
districts ; and,  in  addition  to  this,  in  these  and  a large 
jwoportion  of  the  remaining  counties,  the  inequality  in 
the  taxable  property  of  the  several  districts  contributed, 
to  a very'  great  extent,  to  render  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  bimdensome  and  oppre.ssive.  Many  of  the  heavi- 
est tax-pay'ers  had  no  direct  interest  in  the  schools ; and 
wherever  they  constituted  a majority'  of  the  legal  voters 
in  the  district,  or  through  their  infiuence  were  able  to 
control  such  majority',  all  appropriations  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  schools  beyond  the  minimum  term  of  four 
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months  required,  as  a condition  of  receiving  the  public 
money,  were  refused.  The  validity  and  constitutionaHty 
of  the  act  were,  in  some  influential  quarters,  seriou.sly 
questioned,  upon  the  ground  of  its  conditional  submis- 
sion to  the  people ; a very  general  disaffection  toward 
its  provisions  and  toward  the  system  itself  sprung  up 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State,  esi)ecially  in  the 
rural  districts,  where  it  was  nearly  universal ; and  pe- 
titions for  its  immediate  repeal  or  modification  were 
poured  in  ujwn  the  Legislature  from  all  quarters. 

During  the  session  of  1850,  several  bills  were  brought 
forward  in  each  house  for  this  purpose,  and  for  the 
removal  of  the  obnoxious  features  of  the  law.  Able 
reports  were  made  by  the  lion.  James  W.  Beekman, 
of  New  York,  chairman  of  the  Literature  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  by  the  Hon.  Lewis  Kingsley,  from  a 
select  committee  raised  on  this  subject  in  the  Assem- 
bly, iu  both  cases  strongly  aud  uncompromisingly  ad- 
verse to  the  repeal  of  the  act,  but  assenting  to  and  pro- 
posing such  legislation  as  should  remove  all  reasonable 
grounds  of  complaint  in  its  practical  execution.  In  the 
House,  the  Hon.  Silas  31.  Bckrocghs,  of  Orleans, 
chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies, 
and  Common  Schools,  reported  a bill  providing  for  the 
levying  of  a general  State  tax  of  $800,000  annually  for 
the  support  of  the  schools,  in  conjunction  with  the 
revenue  of  the  school  fund,  leaving  whatever  deficiency 
should  remain  to  be  supplied  by  rate-bill,  as  heretofore. 
The  bill  passed  the  Assembly  by  a vote  of  70  to  30, 
but  failed  to  receive  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
which  body,  however,  passed  a bill,  reported  lij-  the 
Hon.  Charles  A.  3Iann,  of  Oneida,  and  concurred  in, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  session,  by  a close  vote  in  the 
House,  referring  the  direct  question  of  the  repeal  of  the 
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act  of  1849  to  the  voters  of  the  State,  at  the  ensuing 
annual  election. 

The  friends  of  Free  Schools,  after  the  most  strenu- 
ous and  persevering,  though  ineftectual,  efforts  to  obtoin 
such  amendments  or  modification-  of  the  law  as  might 
render  its  provisions  generally  acceptable,  determined, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  make  a firm  and  compact 
stand  against  its  unconditional  repeal.  They  united 
with  great  unanimity  in  the  call  for  a State  Conven- 
tion at  Syracuse  on  the  10th  of  July.  The  report  of 
Mr.  Kingsley,  from  the  select  committee  of  the 
Assembly,  faithfully  represents  the  views  entertained  by 
the  most  intelligent  and  well-informed  opponents  of  the 
existing  law.  Fully  appreciating  the  imisirtance  and 
value  of  the  universal  education  of  the  people,  and 
aware  of  the  progressive  efforts  from  time  to  time  made 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  jiromotion  of  this  great  ob- 
ject— freely  ailmitting  that  it  is  the  unquestioned  right 
and  highest  duty  of  the  State  to  i)rovide  such  educa- 
tion, free  to  all,  the  committee  yet  insist  that  the 
Schools  established-  under  its  supervision,  and  supported 
by  its  bounty,  should  be  so  suported  by  such  a system 
of  taxation  as  should  diffuse  its  burdens  “in  a fair,  just, 
and  equal  proportion,  according  to  the  different  interests 
different  persons  may  have  in  the  stdject,  or  the  immediate 
or  remote  benefits  they  may  derive  from  the  sums  thus  appro- 
priated.” “We  claim  not,”  they  observe,  “that  the 
State  should  so  bestow  its  means  as  to  give  every  one, 
freely,  a collegiate  or  even  an  academic  education  ; but 
only  that  it  is  bound  by  every  consideration  of  utility 
and  justice  to  furnish  the  means  for  the  common  etluca- 
tion  of  every  child  within  its  boundaries — that  it 
should  give  to  every  one  an  opportimity  for  so  improv’- 
iug  the  powers  which  nature’s  God  has  given  him  that 
17 
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ho  may  be  enabled  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties 
of  life  with  ease,  and  correctly,  and  bo  also  i)repared 
to  proceed  farther  and  farther  into  the  great  ocean  of 
science  which  lies  before  him.  Else  the  State  has  not 
performed  all  its  duty — it  has  not  done  all  in  its  power 
to  increase  the  virtue,  safety,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  its  people — and  in  so  far  is  a debtor  to  those  who 
made  it.”  The  committee,  after  reviewing  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  Common  School  system,  from  its 
inception  to  the  i>resent  period,  when  from  a productive 
capital  of  upwartls  of  two  millions  of  dollars  the  sum 
of  8285,000  was  annually  appropriated  from  the  i)ublic 
treasury  for  the  support  of  schools  and  school  libra- 
ries, and  an  army  of  nearly  800,000  children  gathered 
into  tho.se  institutions,  and  referring  to  the  immediate 
impulse  to  the  adoption  of  the  act  of  1849,  growing 
out  of  the  ascertained  exclusion  from  the  Common 
Schools  of  the  State  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  indigent 
children,  whose  parents  either  declined,  from  motives  of 
pride  and  a spirit  of  independence,  to  claim  or  were 
refused  the  exemption  provided  by  law,  go  on  to  say : 

“ This  law  has  now  been  in  operation  some^fonr  months  only ; and  yet  we 
are  daily  receiving  petitions  for  its  amendment,  or  its  total  and  entire  repeal. 
Already  there  have  been  presented  over  forty  petitions  for  its  amcntlmenl, 
and  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  fur  itt  repeat.  They  come  from  every  comer 
of  the  State — from  our  villages,  our  si'cluded  distncts — from  our  boards  of 
suiiervisors,  our  town  meetings,  our  district  meetings,  our  public  officers — 
from  public  meetings — from  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rieh  and  the  poor — 
those  who  voted  for  and  those  who  voted  against  it — all  ages,  conditions, 
and  classes  are  here— and  respectfully  ask  us  either  to  make  essential  and 
important  amendments  to  the  law,  or  by  its  repeal  to  place  us  where  we  were 
before.  In  this  manner  and  for  these  purposes  some  twenty  thoumnd  name*. 
of  which  over  seventeen  thousand  are  for  rejwal,  have  licen  presented  to  us ; 
and  we  are  called  u|ion  by  every  consideration  of  duty  and  interest  to  listen 
to  these  complaints,  and  grant  such  relief  as  may  be  in  our  power  to  bestow.” 

After  canvassing  the  objection.s  to  the  law,  tiri.sing 
on  the  one  hand  from  the  unctiual  pressure  of  taxation. 
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and  on  the  other  from  the  discretionary  powers  vested 
in  the  inhabitants  of  districts  to  limit  the  continnance 
of  tlieir  .schools  to  four  months  in  each  year,  by 
refusing  the  ueces.sary  appropriations  for  their  support 
for  a longer  period,  the  committee  proceed : 

“ It  is  further  claimed  by  the  petitioners  for  repeal  that  it  is  not  the  duly 
of  the  government  to  support  Common  Schools  by  eompuLsory  taxation ; that 
ft  is  a law  of  nature  that  the  parent  should  take  care  of  the  education  of  his 
children,  while  the  law,  in  effect,  takes  it  from  him  and  gives  it  to  the  State ; 
that  minors  are  taxed  for  their  property  without  their  consent;  that  old  men 
who  have  by  their  industry  accumulated  property,  and  educated  their  own 
children  in  such  a manner  as  they  thought  best,  are  now  taxed  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  children  of  others;  that  the  law,  though  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor  man,  works  against  him,  as  it,  in  many  instances,  shuts  up 
the  school  against  his  children  during  eight  months  of  the  year;  that  the 
old  law  afforded  all  needed  help  to  the  poor,  and  was  voluntary,  while  the 
present  is  compulsory ; that  the  law  is  unconstitutional,  or,  if  not,  is  unjust  an<i 
cannot  be  sustained  ; that  it  helps  tlie  vicious  and  indolent  only — with  a 
thousand  other  objections  of  a minor  character,  equally  applicable  to  the  old 
and  new  law,  and  which,  if  valid  here,  would  be  equally  valid  against  any 
taxation  for  any  purpose  whatever.” 

The  majority  of  the  committee,  believing  that  the 
law  was  susceptible  of  amendment,  htul  prepared  a bill 
for  that  purpo.se  “They  have  thought  it  their  duty, 
in  view  of  the  overwhelming  majority  in  favor  of  Free 
School.s,  at  the  last  election,  to  amend  the  law  rather 
than  repeal  it — to  cure  its  infirmities  rather  than 
to  ttike  away  its  existence.”  With  this  view,  they  were 
in  favor  of  the  imposition  of  a direct  State  tax,  for  the 
raising  of  a sufficient  amount  to  suitport  the  .schools 
of  the  State,  in  conjunction  with  the  funds  already  at 
its  disposal ; hut,  apitrehensive  of  the  strict  constitu- 
tionality of  such  a ta.x,  they  propo.sed  a similar  county 
tax — iipportioning  its  avails  in  an  equitable  manner 
among  the  several  districts  in  the  ratio  of  numbers 
and  attendance  of  pupils— and  requiring  the  schools 
to  be  kept  open  for  eight  months  during  each  year. 
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The  minority,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  by  Mr. 
Kingsley,  dissented  from  these  views  and  conclusions. 
AVhile  tliey  would  not  rashly  propose  to  go  back  to 
the  former  system,  if  any  other  alternative  presenteil 
itself,  they  felt  “ constrained  to  think  that  in  the 
present  crisis  no  other  course  is  o£>en  before  us  ; that 
no  other  plan  will  satisfy  our  people,  or  remove  the  deep 
and  all-pervading  feeling  of  hostility  which  exists* 
against  the  ])resent  law ; that,  amend  it  as  we  may,  it 
will  still  be  the  system  of  which  they  so  heartily  disap- 
prove now — of  which,  we  fear,  they  would  as  heartily 
disapprove  hereafter.” 

« “ It  U beyond  a doulit,”  they  continae,  *•  that  the  people  do  disapprove  of 

the  details,  at  least,  of  the  present  law.  Its  operation  ha.s  had  a withering 
and  a blasting  eflcct.  Is  it  not,  then,  reasonable  to  believe  that  although  the 
law  lie  amended,  and  its  more  repulsive  provisions  stricken  out,  if  it  still 
retain  any  of  its  old  features,  it  will,  notwithstanding  all  its  amendments, 
• 1k‘ unpopular  with  the  ]>eoplo.  We  think  that  it  is ; and,  thinking  so,  cannot 

turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  thousands  of  petitioners  who  have  asked  its  vnfmdi- 
tional  rtftenl.  They  ask  that  they  may  return,  for  the  |ircsent.at  least,  to  their 
old  and  well-tried  system,  satisfied  as  they  arc  that  it  is  not  always  well  to 
change  from  a good  and  available  plan  to  one  untried  and  unknown.  The 
Free  School  system  promised  well ; the  name  had  in  it  a charm — it  was  pleas- 
ant to  the  car  of  a poor  man — it  sounded  musically  to  him  as  he  thought  of  the 
l«?uefits  it  would  confer  on  his  children  around  him  ; the  man  of  moderate 
means  and  the  man  of  wealth  were  as  charmed  as  he;  all  thought  not  of  its 
]>ossiblc  evils,  but  looked  only  at  its  probable  benefits,  and  the  good  it  had 
done  in  the  crowded  city;  and  the  result  was  that  a majority,  counting  by 
its  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  law.  A few 
months  only  and  the  feeling  is  changed  ; the  ]>oor  man  finds,  us  the  law  com- 
mences its  workings,  that  his  children  arc  deprived  of  a part  even  of  their 
former  privileges — for  the  school-house  door  is  now  closed  at  times  when  it 
was  open  before — and  there  are  stem  feelings  rising  in  the  breast  of  the  rich 
man  against  him,  as  one  whose  children  he  is  obliged  to  educate  by  cora- 
_ pulsion,  which  he  is  loth  to  do;  the  man  of  moderate  wealth,  the  man  of 
great  wealth,  and  the  one  who  has  educated  his  own  family,  according  to  the 
means  with  which  he  was  blessed,  now  flnil  their  taxes  increased — their  iX)or 
neighlx>rs  educating  their  children  upon  the  funds  the  law  has  wTung  from 
them — and  they  imbibe  a stem  prejudice  against  it  in  all  its  as]xa;ts,  j)rovis- 
ions,and  features.  The  minority  are  constrained  to  believe  that,  amend  that 
law  as  we  may,  it  will  be  looke<l  upon  witii  an  unfavorable  eye,  and  regarded 
by  all  with  unconquerable  feelings  of  aversion.” 
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After  reviewing  the  principal  features  of  the  amend- 
ments proposed,  the  minority  continue: 

“ But  wc  Im-sc  an  objection  upon  anotlicr  ground  still.  Admitting,  aa  we 
may  safely  do,  the  ab.struct  justice  of  the  imposition  of  this  additional  tax, 
still  it  would  l>c  unicine  and  impolitic,  from  the  general  disapprobation  with 
which  it  would  be  regarded.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  great  opposition 
will  be  made  to  such  a tax,  and  that  the  system  which  requires  it  will  bo 
viewed  with  a very  general  disfavor  and  repugnance.  If  this  be  so,  the  law 
cannot  have  a good  effect — our  Common  Schools  cannot  prosper.  To  flourish 
they  must  be  establisheel  in  the  affections  of  our  jx-ople ; they  must  not  be 
met  with  opposition  or  ill-will;  our  districts  must  not  be  the  arena  of  per- 
sonal strife  and  animosities — for  a.s  surely  as  they  are,  so  surely  will  the  cause 
of  popular  education  languish  and  decay — so  surely  will  rank  grass  and 
weeds  grow  around  our  school-house  doors — so  surely  will  our  Common 
School  system  lie  numbered  among  “ the  things  that  were,”  wounded  and 
killed  by  the  lavish  kindness  of  its  friends.  From  such  a result  may  we  be 
mercifully  ^ared  1 

“ Other  objections  throng  to  our  minds,  “ thick  as  autumnal  leaves  in  Val- 
lambrosa,”  but  wc  forlwar  to  mention  them.  Enough,  it  seems  to  us,  has 
been  said,  and  we,  therefore,  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  with  the  remark 
that  these  reasons  have  influenced  us  to  think  that  the  present  law  should  be 
unconditionally  repealed.  To  this  concliLsion  wc  have  come  with  great 
reluctance  ; but  it  is  one  from  which  our  bctt(^r  convictions,  our  sincere  desire 
for  the  prosperity  of  our  Common  Schools,  will  not  jtermit  us  to  escape.  If 
we  err,  it  is  not  from  the  heart. 

“ But  we  are  askeel,  are  you  opposed  to  Free  Schools  ? Our  answer  is 
an  emphatic  negatir*.  Orn  Common  Schools  snotn.n  and  must  be  Free  ; 
but  wc  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  prctenl  law  tnalec  them  to,  however  it  may  lie 
named ; or  rather  that  the  principle  of  the  presi  nt  law  is  no  more  a I'ree 
school  one  than  was  the  principle  of  the  former.  Under  each  system  no  one 
was  excluded ; every  one  could  then,  as  every  one  now,  find  an  open  door, 
and  a teacher  to  educate  him.  The  only  real  difference  in  the  two  is,  that  in 
the  one  the  money  was  raised  by  a rate-bill ; in  the  other,  by  a direct  tax ; in 
each  instance  the  property  of  the  district  pays  the  amount,  though  in  different 
proportions.  Both,  then,  maybe  called  Free  School  systems,  if  we  correctly 
understand  the  term,  and  apply  it  to  a system  which  provides  that  a certain  T * 
amount  shall  be  raised  by  a tax,  and  then  all  children  shall  share  in  its  bene- 
fits. 

“ But  wc  opine  that  the  Free  School  system,  as  the  pe-oplcnow  undcratand 
it — as  they  understood  it  at  the  last  election — means  something  differ- 
ent from  this ; that  it  means  one  which  it  tvttained  directly  by  the  State,  without 
any  individual  taxation  whatever,  except  in  a small  degree,  as  we  will  presently 
mention.  Such  a system  the  minority  are  desirous  of  having.  At  the  present 
it  may  be  impossible;  but  “ there’s  a good  time  coming,”  and  we  hope  at  a 
day  not  far  distant  that  a system  like  this  will  be  ours.  For  the  present. 
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howcTcr^  we  think  there  is  no  other  course  for  us  to  adopt  but  to  return  to 
our  old  mtc-bill  system. 

“ The  minority  would  not  be  understood,  in  any  part  of  their  arj^ment, 
to  take  decisive  grounds  against  the  support  of  our  Common  Schools  by  the 
]>ounty  of  State.  They  do  think  that  it  will  never  l>e  wise  to  entirely 
dispense  with  the  rate-bill  system.  As  just  mentioned,  we  arc  in  favor  of  a 
Free  Schtwl  law  by  which  the  State  shall  furnish  all  the  means,  except  a very 
small  portion  to  be  raised  in  a proper  manner  from  those  sending  to  school 
But  we  also  think  it  well  not  to  pass  from  the  rate-bill  system  to  this  with  too 
great  rapidity.  It  should  be  a gradual  change,  and  one  for  which  the  people 
will  all  be  prepared — which  will  not  come  upon  them  unawares,  but  which  will 
be  foreseen,  expected,  and  desired.  Through  tiieh  a change  ve  are  note  pasting.’*' 

The  miuoritj'  of  the  committee  concurred  with  the 
majority  in  reporting  for  the  consideration  of  the 
House  a bill  submitted  by  Mr.  JtIcLEAN,  of  Livingston, 
re-siibmitting  the  question  to  the  people  of  the  State 
for  their  decision ; and  in  conclusion  remark : 

“ Li;t  what  will  be  the  action  of  the  I.egislature  in  rcgaril  to  this  moment- 
ous question,  your  committee  earnestly  hope  that  it  will  l>e  for  the  benefit  of 
our  Common  Schools;  that  by  us  their  interests  may  be  protected  and  nour- 
ished, their  j)rosperity  increased,  and  their  means  of  usefulness  enlarged  and 
extended ; that  whatever  system  may  finally  be  adopted  will  be  loved  of  the 
people — a system  whose  roots  wilt  enter  deeply  into  their  hearts  and  affections, 
and  whose  kindly  shade  will  extend  over  all  the  State  its  grateful  protection 
and  shelter:  then  will  we  all  pray,  ‘Lord,  ever  let  it  flourish;  Lord,  ever 
keep  its  verdure  green  I ’ ” 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  Free  School  State  Con- 
vention assembled  at  Syracuse,  consisting  of  a large 
collection  of  delegates  from  every  section  of  the  State. 

The  Hon.  Christopher  Morgan,  State  Superintend- 
ent, was  elected  President.  On  taking  the  chair,  he 
thiinked  the  convention  for  the  honor  conferred  upon 
him,  and  remarked  that  he  came  to  the  convention, 
in  common  with  the  numerous  assembly  jiresent,  as  a 
friend  of  free  and  universal  e<lucation,  and  to  inform 
himself  of  the  views  ami  wishes  of  its  advocates  and 
supporters  throughout  the  State.  Ho  was  attached  to  no 
particular  mode  of  carrying  out  the  great  principle ; but. 
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as  a citizen  of  New  York,  he  came  to  claim  for  every 
child  that  degree  of  instruction  in  science,  literature, 
and  morality  that  is  necessary  to  enable  the  son  or 
the  daughter  of  the  poor  man  to  stand  up  as  the  equal 
of  the  child  of  the  rich — so  that,  starting  with  equal 
advantages,  the  i)rizcs  of  life  may  he  won  by  the  most 
meritorious  and  deserving.  He  respected  the  motives 
of  the  large  class  of  his  fellow-citizens  opposed  to  the 
present  law ; yet,  whatever  reproach  might  be  brought 
upon  him,  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the 
education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  at  the  expense 
of  those  who  have  the  means.  He  was  every  day  told 
by  some  one,  “I  have  educated  my  own  children,  and 
why  should  I pay  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
others?”  He  would  say  to  all  such;  “Neither,  per- 
haps, have  you  a child  in  the  poor-house  or  the  peni- 
tentiary ; and  yet  you  are  paying  a large  amount  every 
year  for  the  support  of  the  children  of  others  who  are 
there,  mainly  because  they  have  been  deprived  by  your 
selfishne.s.s,  and  that  of  others  like  you,  of  the  bless- 
ings of  education.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  for  that  i)uri)Ose: 

“ 1.  Th«t  the  proposition  before  the  convention  and  the  State  was,  not 
that  our  present  Common  School  law,  in  all  its  provisions  and  details,  i.s  per- 
fect; but  that  this  law  should  lie  maintained  in  so  far  as  it  jirovides  that  our 
Commoit  SrhooU  shall  be  free  to  all  the  chiUIrea  of  the  State. 

“ 2.  That  the  principle  upheld  by  this  convention — the  principle  which 
should  be  fixed  and  established  in  the  political  economy  of  this  State — is  that 
THE  PROPERTY  op  THE  STATE  SHOUI.D  EDUCATE  TUE  cnit,DRER  OP  THE 
State,  or,  in  the  words  of  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1849,  ‘‘  Common 
Schools,  in  the  several  school  districts  of  this  State,  shall  be  free  to  .all 
PERSONS  residing  in  the  district  oeer  fire  and  under  tirentg-one  years  of  age. 

“ 3.  That  the  true  welfare  of  a Statu  is  to  be  attained,  not  wholly  by  high- 
ways and  canals,  by  a.sylums  and  penitentiaries,  by  a police  and  standing  army, 
but  by  the  development  of  the  physic  il,  intellectual,  and  moral  energies  of 
the  people ; therefore,  if  the  former  should  be  sustained  at  the  public  ex- 
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pense,  much  more  should  the  thorough  education  of  the  whole  people  be 
amply  provided  for  from  the  siime  source. 

“ 4.  That  the  emphatic  vote  of  the  people,  at  the  last  election,  in  favor  of 
the  act  establishing  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State,  was  clearly  indica- 
tive of  the  delilwrate  sanction  and  approval  of  the  principle  which  dictated 
the  enactment  of  that  law  ; and  that  no  defect  in  the  subordinate  deUiilt  of 
the  provision  thus  maiie  for  the  universal  education  of  the  children  of  the 
State  can  warrant  or  justify  the  abandonment  of  that  principle,  or  the  total  re- 
peal of  the  law. 

“ 5.  Tliat  we  pledge  ourselves  to  use  every  proper  means  of  influence  in  our 
power,  individually  and  collectively,  to  procure  the  renewed  sanction  of  the 
people  to  the  great  principle  of  Free  Schools,  as  the  only  sure  and  effec- 
tual palladium  of  their  freedom,  happiness,  and  prosperity — -as  the  liest  safe- 
guard of  their  rights,  and  the  surest  pre-servative  of  those  noble  institutions 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  fathers  and  framers  of  our  Republic. 

“ C.  That  we  are  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  school  law,  because 
its  operation  had  become  contrary  to  the  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. AVhile  it  professed  to  be  liberal,  it  gave  the  avaricious  parent  an  ex- 
cuse for  keeping  his  children  from  the  schools;  while  it  should  have  furnished 
intellectual  aliment  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  State,  it  virtually  drove 
thousands  and  ten  of  thousands  from  the  school-houses,  by  wounding  their 
pride,  and  branding  them  as  paupers,  or  refusing  them  the  exemption  to 
which,  under  its  provisions,  they  were  entitled.  While  it  should  have  dis- 
criminated lietween  the  right  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  parent  or  guardian 
to  public  beneficence,  it  often  treated  unkindly  and  blasted  the  hopes  of  the 
former,  on  account  of  the  improvidence  or  misfortune  of  the  latter ; and 
while  it  was  far  better  than  no  system  of  public  education,  it  did  not  supply 
the  wants  of  the  rising  generation  who  were  calling  for  “ light,  more  light 
still.” 

“ 7.  That  we  will  most  cordially  unite  in  the  recommendation  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  such  an  amendment  of  the  act  of  1849,  establishing  Free  Schools, 
as  shall  make  the  expense  of  supporting  such  schools,  over  and  above  the 
revenue  of  the  Common  School  fun<l,  a charge  upon  the  real  and  personal 
projierty  in  the  State,  county,  or  town,  equitably  assessed  according  to  a just 
and  fair  valuation  of  such  pro|)crty,  and  such  other  modifleations  of  the  act 
as  they  in  their  wisdom  shall  see  to  be  best  and  deem  expedient  and  proper.” 

These  resolutions  were  ably  and  eloquently  sustained 
by  Me.ssrs.  O.  B.  Pierce,  of  Oneida;  Blobs,  of  Mon- 
roe ; Waldo  ; the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  Syracuse ; 
Starr,  of  Rochester;  the  Rev.  Henry  Mandeville, 
of  Albany ; Dr.  Ix)Rd,  of  Ohio ; and  Walker,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  McMASTEits,  of  New  York,  then  took  the 
floor  in  opposition  to  the  resolutions  and  the  entiie 
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system  of  Common  School  education.  The  State,  he 
observed,  in  prescribing  a system  of  public  education, 
and  taxing  the  j)eoi)le  for  its  support,  assumed  an 
authority  which  did  not  belong  to  it.  It  i)urposed,  in 
so  doing,  to  invade  the  family  sanctuary,  and  rob  the 
parents  of  their  authority  over  their  children.  Each 
individual  wiis  entitled  to  use  the  products  of  his  toil 
as  he  pleased,  and  all  contributions  for  educational 
purposes  should  be  made  as  a matter  of  charity.  lu 
reference  to  every  si»ecies  of  religious  instruction  intro- 
duced into  the  public  schools,  the  State  proposed  to 
inva<le  the  iwovince  of  the  church.  By  the  exclusion 
of  what  was  termed  dogmatic  religious  teaching,  true 
religion  was  wholly  ignored.  No  religion  could  exist 
without  dogmas.  Mr.  McMasters  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Randall,  of  Albany,  who  invited  all  the  opponents 
of  the  Free  School  system  who  might  be  present  to 
present  their  views  and  objections,  and  thereby  enable 
its  friends  to  answer  their  arguments,  and  meet  them 
fairly  on  their  own  grounds. 

Mr.  Ba8CO.m,  of  Seneca,  thereupon  avowed  himself 
an  opponent  of  botli  the  act  of  1849  and  the  Free 
School  system  itself;  and  as  a challenge  had  been 
thrown  out  by  Mr.  Randall,  he  would  accept  it,  and 
take  up  the  gage.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  that 
sordid  meanness  of  avarice  which  would  withhold  edu- 
cation from  the  poor.  Ho  found  no  one  in  the  conven- 
tion willing  to  swallow  the  law  as  it  was,  nor  any  one 
who  denied  the  right  of  every  child  to  a good  edu- 
cation. He  thought  an  unwise  course  had  hitherto 
been  pursued  by  the  State.  ‘ At  an  early  day,  the 
public  lands  of  the  State  were  ple<iged  for  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  people.  A permanent  fund,  yielding  a 
revenue  of  1275,000  annually,  had,  from  this  and  other 
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sources,  come  into  the  possession  of  the  State,  which 
should  have  been  exclusively  api)lied  to  the  education 
of  the  poor.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  New  Eugland,  as  superior  to  that  of  the  Empire 
State.  But  a Senator  of  this  State  (Mr.  Beekman,  of 
New  York)  had  shown,  by  incontrovertible  statistics, 
last  winter,  that  New  York  stood  higher  in  this  respect 
than  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  or  nation  of  the 
earth.  He  objected  to  the  law  and  to  the  system, 
because  it  had  not  secured  the  good-will  of  the  i)eople, 
which  was  every  thing  in  carrying  out  any  enterpri.se. 
He  refeiTed  to  the  bad  effects  of  the  law  in  diminish- 
ing the  interest  of  the  i)Cople  in  education,  and  weak- 
ening the  incentives  which  were  necessary  to  true 
improvement.  Ho  instanced,  as  an  illustration,  the 
l)easantry  of  a certain  district  in  Europe,  who  some 
years  ago  were  industrious,  virtuous,  brave,  and  happy ; 
but  the  church  stei)ped  in,  and  by  her  bounties,  dis- 
pensed with  too  liberal  hand,  that  i)easantry  had  now 
become  the  lazzaroni  of  Italy.  _ Ho  contended  that  real 
and  personal  property  should  be  jilaced  on  an  equal 
basis  for  the  purpose  of  taxation.  The  latter  Avas  not 
now  half  taxed,  on  account  of  the  deductions  allowed  for 
debts,  Avhile  those  debts  were  not  regarded  as  real  prop- 
erty. Public  institutions  also,  such  as  banks,  railroads, 
and  canals,  should  not  be  taxed  for  educational  purposes 
in  the  localities  where  they  are  situated,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  tiie  school  fund  of  the  State  generally. 

Mr.  Greeley,  of  New  York,  replied  to  the  objection 
of  Mr.  McMasteks,  that  the  State  had  no  legitimate 
power  to  educate  its  chiUlren.  What  wsus  the  State? 
Who  constitute  the  commonwealth  ? The  people  were 
the  State,  and  Ave,  the  people,  could  do  by  our  major- 
ities Avhat  might  be  deemed  essential  for  the  public 
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good.  All  conceded  to  the  State  the  power  to  build 
prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  poor-houses;  and  why  has 
it  not  power  to  build  school-houses,  where  the  neces- 
sity for  prisons  and  poor-houses  might  be  removed? 
As  to  religious  instruction,  he  did  not  conceive  dog- 
mas essential  to  religion.  “Pure  religion  and  unde- 
flled”  was,  as  defined  by  the  Apostle  James,  “to  visit 
the  widows  and  fatherless  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  ourselves  unspotted  from  the  world.”  There  was 
no  danger  in  the  great  doetrines  of  love  to  God  and 
love  to  men.  Why  should  dogmas  of  any  kind  be 
linked  to  this  beautiful  principle?  Wo  do  not  propose 
to  banish  this  kind  of  religion  from  any  of  oim  schools. 
The  contest,  ho  said,  into  which  wo  were  about  ‘enter- 
ing, was  between  universal  education,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  popular  ignorance,  on  the  other.  He  spoke  of  the 
increased  prosperity  of  our  schools  under  the  now  law. 
The  number  of  these  institutions  had  greatly  increased, 
and  who  would  oppose  a system  that  gathers  our 
children  in  the  eleven  thousand  sehool-houses  of  the 
State?  He  concluded  by  expressing  his  earnest  hope 
that  by  the  final  adoption  of  this  system  of  Free 
Schools  we  should  inaugurate  a new  era  in  the  history 
of  New  York. 

The  President  (Mr.  Morgan),  on  taking  leave  of  the 
convention,  took  occasion  to  remark,  in  reply  to  the 
charge  of  despotism  that  had  been  preferred  against 
the  Free  School  system,  that  education  would  so  ele- 
vate every  mind  that  virtue,  instead  of  vice,  would 
abound ; hapi)iness,  instead  of  misery,  prevail ; and 
independence,  instead  of  despotism  and  servility,  dis- 
tinguish every  individual.  We  impose  taxes,  as  has 
been  properly  observed,  for  the  support  of  the  police, 
the  prison,  the  imor-house,  and  the  asylum.  Is  this 
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despotism?  lie  would  tax  tho  people  for  sncli  an  ed- 
ucation as  will  do  away  with  all  these,  and  make  true 
men  and  women  of  all  our  people.  If  this  be  des- 
potism, God  grant  that  such  despotism  may  increase 
and  flourish  throughout  tho  State  and  the  world ! 
“Let  us  declare,”  ho  said,  “in  thunder  tones,  that 
every  child  has  a right  to  an  education ; that  every 
child  nhall  be  educated  ; and  that  the  law,  by  its  strong 
hand,  shall  draw,  if  necessary,  from  the  pockets  of 
those  who  have  the  money,  and  not  the  heart  to  con- 
tribute of  their  abundance  to  such  a glorious  enterprise.” 

A letter  was  then  rea<l,  from  tho  Venerable  Dr. 
Elitualet  Nott,  President  of  Union  College,  strongly 
recommending  the  adoption  of  the  Free  School  sy.s- 
tem.  Tho  discussion  was  then  resumed  by  Messrs. 

AValkeu,  of  New  York;  Randall,  of  Albany;  Pierce, 
of  Oneida,  and  others ; after  which  the  question  on 
the  adoption  of  tho  resolutions  was  unanimously  carried. 

The  following  address  to  tho  i)eoplo  of  the  State, 
prepared  by  a committee  consisting  of  Horace  Gree- 
ley and  James  W.  Beekman,  of  New  York ; Cilvrles 
B.  Sedgwick,  of  Onondaga ; Alansox  IIoi.ly,  of  Wyo- 
ming ; William  F.  Phelp«,  of  Albany ; Samcel  B. 
WooLWORTH,  of  Cortland;  and  O.  G.  Steele,  of  Erie, 
was  then  reiiorted,  and  read  by  3Ir.  Greeley  : 

“Fellow-citizens:  At  the  instance  of  your  chosen  law -makers,  you 
voted  last  Novemlicr  on  the  question  of  o|M'ning  your  Common  Schools, 
without  charge  or  distinction,  to  all  the  children  of  fit  age  residing  within 
your  Slate,  and  your  majority  in  favor  of  such  o|)cning  was  overwhelming. 
In  this  voting,  you  did  not  imply  that  the  dftailt  of  the  Free  School  act  of 
1840  were  jierfect,  nor  were  you  understood  as  so  deciiling.  You  left  the  act 
open  to  amendment  by  each  successive  Legislature,  whenever  amendment  not 
inconsistent  with  its  vital  principle  should  Iw  deemed  advisable.  Your  last 
Legislature,  in  full  view  of  these  facts,  instead  of  correcting  any  errors  which, 
in  the  first  reduction  of  a great  principle  to  practice,  are  well-nigh  unavoid- 
able, decided  to  re-submit  the  law,  with  all  its  alleged  “ imjwrfections  on  its 
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head,”  for  your  approval  or  rejection  this  fall.  In  other  words,  the  Legisla- 
ture, while  it  left  its  own  work  undone,  required  you  to  do  yours  a second 
time.  And  now  the  enemies  of  Free  Schools  seek  to  profit  by  this  neglect, 
coupled  with  the  unfair  manner  in  which  the  question  is  re-submitted,  and 
to  secure  your  suffrages  in  opposition  to  the  free  principle,  by  hariiing  on 
and  magnifying  the  defects  and  inequalities  in  the  details  of  the  law.  They 
would  have  you  believe  that  in  voting  with  us  you  rote  against  any  amend- 
ment of  the  present  law. 

“ -\gainst  this  statement  we  most  emphatically  protest.  The  issue 
ought  to  have  been  fairly  and  truly  presented  by  the  act  of  last  session — 
*•  For  Free  Schools  ” or  “ Against  ” them ; for  that,  and  that  only,  is  the  ques- 
tion to  Ire  decidetl.  A vote  on  our  side  simply  affirms  the  principle  that  our 
Common  Schools  shall  be  free ; a vote  against  us  is,  in  effect,  a vote  to  return 
to  rate-bills  and  trustee  exonerations — a vote  to  re-establish  di.stinctions  of 
caste  in  our  Common  Schools,  and  to  subject  a portion  of  our  children  to  the 
bitter  humiliation  of  lieing  pointed  out  as  district  paupers.  To  revive  these 
distinctions  is  to  banish  thousands  of  children  from  the  schools  altogether, 
and  doom  them  to  long-life  ignorance,  through  the  mistaken  but  natural 
pride  of  their  poverty  and  kindred.  A vote  against  us  in  the  approaehing 
election  is  a vote  to  recede  from  the  educational  platform  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  direction  of  Virginia,  Italy,  Turkey.  A vote  against  the  law,  as  the 
question  is  now  most  unfairly  presented,  is  a step  toward  popular  ignorance, 
' barbarism,  and  moral  night. 

“ Whoever  among  you  has  had  patience  tn  follow  an  opponent  of  the  law 
through  his  devious  course  of  reasoning,  well  knows  that  his  citadel  is  the 
assumption  that  “ it  is  wrong  to  tax  one  man  to  educate  another’s  children,” 
. unless  it  be  the  children  of  absolute  paupers.  This  assumption,  if  conceded, 
is  fatal,  not  to  Free  Schools  merely,  but  to  any  Common  Schools  whatever. 
If  elementary  education  be  projterly  and  only  a parental  duty,  then  the  State 
should  leave  it  wholly  to  the  voluntary  and  unassisted  efforts  and  combina- 
tions of  parents.  Then  the  taxation  of  a district  to  build  a school-house  is 
usurpation  and  extortion.  Then  all  the  laws  which  have  been  passed,  making 
compulsory  provision  for  Common  Schools,  or  intended  to  incrca.se  their 
efficiency,  are  impertinent,  agrarian,  and  confiscating.  Yet  few  of  our  oppo- 
nents will  venture  to  take  this  or  any  other  ground  of  radical  hostility  to  the 
Free  School  principle.  Tlie  difference  between  their  position  and  ours  is 
mainly  one  of  degree.  We  abide  consistently  by  the  principles  on  which 
only  can  any  public  provision  for  education  be  justified;  they  stop  half-way, 
and,  in  so  doing,  condemn  their  own  coarse  in  coming  so  far. 

“ To  the  assertion  that  it  is  wrong  to  tax  A to  provide  instruction  for  the 
children  of  B,  we  reply  that  we  would  tax  both  A and  B for  school  purposes, 
each  in  proportion  to  his  ability — not  as  parents,  but  as  possessors  of  prop- 
erty, and  Iwcause  property  is  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  all. 
There  is  no  form,  no  bank,  no  mill,  no  shop — unless  it  be  a grog-shoj) — which 
is  not  more  valuable  and  more  profitable  to  its  owner,  if  located  among  a 
well-educated,  than  if  surrounded  by  an  ignorant  population.  Simply  os  a 
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mnttcr  of  interest,  we  lioUl  it  to  be  a duty  of  property  to  itself  to  provide 
edueation  for  all.  Not,  therefore,  as  the  children  of  A or  of  B.  but  as  chil- 
dren of  New  York — her  future  cultivators,  artisans,  instructors,  citizens, 
electors,  and  rulers — we  plead  for  the  education  of  all,  at  the  cost  ami  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  In  a community  where  a unglc  vote  cast  in  ignorance  may  • 
involve  the  country  in  war,  in  aggression,  and  untold  calamities,  property 
cannot  afford  that  there  be  any  considerable  proportion  of  ignorant  voters 
nor  ignorant  mothers  of  voters.  To  whomsoever  shall  urge  the  duty  of  B to 
educate  his  own  children,  in  spite  of  his  relative  poverty,  we  say.  urge  upon 
him  that  duty  to  the  extent  of  your  powers  of  persuasion,  and  we  will  second 
you  as  well  as  wc  may.  After  the  State  has  done  all  in  its  power,  there  will 
be  enough  for  every  father  to  do  in  the  way  of  educating  and  disciplining 
his  children.  But  this  rudimentary  intellectual  culture  of  the  Common 
School  is  an  undertaking,  not  of  individual  parents,  but  of  the  community— 
the  State — and  the  State  should  provide  therefor,  as  it  provides  for  its  other 
institutions.  It  has  very  wisely  declined  the  care  of  Public  Worship,  which 
in  other  countries  forms  a very  important  portion  of  its  duties  and  the  public 
burthens,  and  has  nobly  assumed  the  charge  of  popular  education,  which 
other  governments  too  generally  repudiate.  Having  thus  rcsolvi’d  that  B's 
children  shall  l>e  educated,  not  for  his  sake,  but  in  furtherance  of  its  own 
]K)licy,  and  in  deference  to  its  own  safety,  the  State  would  do  wrong  to  tax 
his  poverty  to  defray  the  cost  of  this  safeguard  to  property.  The  Common 
Schools  of  New  York  are  to  her  what  their  respective  standing  armies  are  to 
Russia  and  Austria,  and  it  would  bo  as  fair  to  support  the  latter  by  a per 
capita  tax  as  the  former.  The  child  of  indigence  who  attends  the  district 
school  is  discharging  a public  duty,  and  should  be  as  welcome  there  as  the 
child  of  affluence  and  social  distinction.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  his 
due  training  and  development  are  the  subject  of  general  solicitude.  Property 
can  letter  afford  to  educate  four  children  in  tie  telool-houte  than  one  in  the 
street:  The  teacher  when  fairly  remunerated,  as  he  too  often  is  not  is  a far  less 
exjrensive  functionary  than  the  sheriff,  the  district  attorney,  or  the  judge. 

One  burglar  or  thief  costs  more  to  the  community  than  all  the  teachers  of  an 
average  township.  The  statistics  of  our  State  ])rison8  prove  that  at  least 
three-fourths  of  our  criminals  arc  drawn  from  that  one-fourth  of  our  popula- 
tion which  has  enjoyed  the  least  educational  advantages — mainly,  no  such 
advantages  at  all.  Let  our  Common  Schools  be  abolished  to-morrow,  and 
property  would  soon  be  taxc  d many  times  their  annual  cost,  in  the  shape  of 
robberies,  riots,  and  depredations.  For  every  teacher  dismissed,  a new  deputy 
sheriff,  constable,  or  policeman,  would  l>o  required.  And  the  dismissal  from 
our  schools  of  those  children  of  poor,  but  not  abject,  parents  whom  the  Free 
School  law  has  called  into  them,  would  be  identical  in  principle  with  the 
destniction  of  the  schools  altogether.  A large  portion  of  our  children  would 
bo  educated  if  there  were  no  Common  Schools,  but  these  wc  know  would 
not  be. 

“ But  we  arc  asked  why  a citizen  who  has  worked,  and  saved,  and  thrived 
should  pay  for  schooling  the  children  of  his  neighbor,  who  has  drank,  and 
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frolicked,  and  squandered,  till  he  h.is  little  or  nothing  left.  We  answer,  he 
should  do  it  in  order  that  these  needy  and  disgraced  children  may  not  become 
what  their  father  is,  and  so,  very  probably,  in  time,  a public  burthen,  as 
criminals  or  paupers.  The  children  of  the  drunkard  and  reprobate  hare  a 
hard  enough  lot,  without  being  surrendered  to  his  judgment  and  self-denial 
for  the  measure  of  their  education.  If  they  are  to  have  no  more  instruction 
than  he  shall  see  fit,  and  feel  able  to  pay  for,  a kind  Heaven  must  regard 
them  *ith  a sad  compassion,  and  man  ought  not  utterly  to  leave  them  un- 
cared for,  and  subjected  to  such  moral  and  intellectual  influences  only  as 
their  desolate  homes  may  afford.  To  stake  the  education  of  our  State’s  future 
rulers  and  mothers  on  such  parents’  ideas  of  their  own  ability  and  their  chil- 
dren’s moral  needs  is  madness — is  treason  to  the  common  weal.  They  will  be 
quite  enough  detained,  even  from  Free  Schools,  by  supposed  inability  to 
clothe  or  spare  them;  but  to  cast  into  the  wrong  scale  a dead  weight  of  pa- 
ternal appetite  and  avarice,  in  the  form  of  rate-bills,  is  to  consign  them  heart- 
lessly to  intellectual  darkness  and  moral  perdition.  And,  in  truth,  the 
argument  for  taxing,  in  eqnal  amounts,  the  improvidently  destitute  and  the 
frugally  affluent  father  of  a family,  for  school  purposes,  is  precisely  as  strong 
for  taxing  them  in  equal  amounts  to  build  court-houses,  support  paupers,  dis- 
pen.se  justice,  or  for  any  other  purpose  whatever.  Nay,  it  is  even  stronger — 
for  the  drinking,  thriftless,  idle  parent,  is  far  more  likely  to  bring  expense  on 
the  community,  in  the  shape  of  crime  to  be  punished,  or  pauperism  to  be  sup- 
ported, than  his  thrifty  and  temperate  neighbor;  and,  according  to  our  adver- 
saries’ logic,  he  should  pay  more  taxes  on  his  log-cabin  and  patch  of  weedy 
garden  than  that  neighbor  on  his  spacious  mansion  and  bounteous  farm.  The 
former  will,  probably,  turn  off  two  paupers  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  should 
be  assessed  in  a pauper  rate-bill  accordingly.  And  this  argument  from  pa- 
rental misconduct,  against  the  justice  of  Free  Schools,  is  of  a piece  with 
the  rest. 

“ It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we  approach  the  argument  against  Free 
Schools,  and,  indeed,  against  Common  Schools  generally,  which  is  based  on 
religion.  In  the  eyes  of  the  true  statesman,  convictions  of  religious  duty  are 
of  inestimable  worth,  and,  even  when  mistaken,  should  be  treated  wit^all  pos- 
sible dcfereucc.  Yet  when  we  see  the  priesthoods  by  law  established — and  not 
these  alone — in  one  country  after  another  in  Europe,  resisting  the  establish- 
ment of  any  system  of  (lopular  education  which  is  not  based  on  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  respective  dogmas,  as  the  undoubted  truth  of  God,  we  are 
constrained  to  recognize  and  resLst  an  assumption  fatal  to  that  universal  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  which  is  the  chief  pillar  of  republican  freedom.  Our 
State  neither  affirms  nor  condemns  the  dogmas  of  any  church  or  sect,  but 
commends  each  citizen,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  to  the  guidance  of 
his  own  conscience  and  of  such  spiritual  iustructors  as  his  parents  in  infancy 
and  his  own  convictions  in  riper  years  shall  designate.  The  Common  School 
is  not  above  nor  adverse  to  this,  but  simply  atide  from  it.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  give  religious  (that  is,  dogmatic)  instniction — fur  less  to  supersede 
it.  It  simply  requires  the  attention  of  every  child,  for  thirty  hours  per  week. 
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to  intellectoal  culture,  leaving  the  entire  Sabbath,  with  Saturday,  and  the 
greater  jmrtion  of  the  reaiiluc,  for  such  purely  religious  nurture  as  parents 
may  choose  for  their  cliiidren,  yfhen  the  doors  of  the  church  and  the  Sab- 
bath School  are  opened,  the  Common  Se-hool  is  closed,  and  its  ii.mates  are 
clearly  qualified  by  its  teachings  for  profiting  by  the  Sabliatli’s  appropriate 
lessons.  'Why,  then,  should  any  church  gnidge  the  Common  School  those 
thirty  hours  for  secular  instruction  ? What  is  it  to  gain  by  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing school  districts  in  such  a manner  as  to  render  any  system  of  univer- 
sal education  im]Kissible?  We  entreat  you,  fcllow-citizcns,  to  resist  the 
appeal  which  is  maile  to  some  of  you  on  religious  grounds  to  vote  against 
Free  Schools.  To  vote  us  down  will  not  really  accomplish  the  ends  of  our 
dogmatic  adversaries,  for  Common  Schools  will  still  remain.  The  religious 
objection,  even  if  valid,  is  not  relevant  to  the  present  issue,  and  ought  not  to 
be  interposed  to  affect  it. 

“ We  will  not,  fellow -citizens,  urge  upon  you  the  priceless  worth  of  ed- 
ucation as  an  individual  possession.  Our  opponents  complain  that  we  harp 
on  these  blessings  as  if  they  had  denied  or  belittled  them.  They,  too,  they 
assure  us,  prize  knowledge  as  highly  ns  we  do,  and  feel  affronted  when  we 
intimate  the  contrary.  Let  us,  in  closing,  therefore,  exhort  you  to  rememlier 
that  fortune  is  capricious,  and  riches  have  wings,  so  that  no  man  now  m 
active  life  can  possibly  secure  his  posterity  against  the  chances  and  changes 
of  this  mutable  world.  The  broad  domain  inherited  but  a few  years  since 
by  the  child  of  affluence,  who  little  dreamed  that  poverty  could  ever  sit  by 
his  hearth,  has  already,  it  may  l>c,  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  and  the 
late  haughty  poa^esaor  has  hardly  a shelter  for  his  head.  In  the  sight  of 
the  whole  community,  some  arc  daily  mounting  from  obscurity  to  the  diz- 
ziest heights  of  wealth,  while  others  are  fulling  from  a like  altitude  into  the 
deepest  gulf  of  penury  and  need.  No  man  can  ensure  affluence  or  even 
competence  to  his  descendants  thirty  years  hence;  but  any  one  by  his  vote, 
or  his  neglect  to  vote,  may  say  that  those  descendants,  and  those  who  follow 
them,  shall,  or  shall  not,  enjoy  that  which  no  gold  can  purchase — no  estimate 
can  equ^ — the  blessing  of  an  adequate  Free  Edccation.  Let  us  entreat 
you  to  Isteem  this  not  only  worth  voting  for,  but  working  for — to  hold  it 
subordinate  to  no  partisan,  no  personal,  consideration — to  work  for  such  a 
vote  and  such  a majority  as  shall  put  the  question  at  rest  forever.  Do  this, 
and  the  canvass  of  lt<50  shall  long  be  remembered  as  that  in  which  New 
York  proudly  vindicated  her  pre-eminence  as  the  Empire  State,  and  relaid 
the  foundations  of  her  freedom  and  greatness  in  the  intelligence,  the  virtue, 
the  gratitude,  and  admiring  afiTection  of  her  children  through  all  coming 
time  I ” 

s 

The  campaign  having  thus  been  inangnrate<l,  an 
animated  and  vigorous  contest  ensued,  the  opponents 
of  tlie  law  insisting  upon  its  unconditional  repeal,  and 
the  friends  of  Free  Schools,  while  conceding  to  the  full- 
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est  extent  the  imperfections  in  the  details  of  the  existing 
law,  in.sisting  upon  its  retention  upon  the  statute  book 
for  the  preservation  of  the  principle  involved,  at  the  same 
time  pledging  them.selves  to  unite  with  its  opponents 
in  secimng  such  amendments  and  modifications  as  pub- 
lic opinion  should  demand,  and  the  best  interests  of 
education  require.  The  preliminary  contest  was  mainly 
confined  to  the  rural  districts  of  the  State,  most  of  the 
cities  and  large  towns  having  already  adopted  the  Free 
School  system,  through  special  legislative  enactments. 
In  the  latter,  however,  and  especially  in  the  city  of 
Hew  York,  the  question  of  religious  and  sectarian  ed- 
ucation entered  as  an  element  into  the  canvass,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  appeal  widely  circulated  by 
Mr.  McMasters,  the  editor  of  the  “Freeman’s  Jour- 
nal,” the  lea^ng  Roman  Catholic  organ  in  the  city: 


“ Huhrar  for  Repeal  ! — The  Free  School  law,  voted  blindly  at  the 
general  election  laat  fall,  hag  been  submitted  anew  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  popular  vote.  Many  thanks  to  the  Legislature  for  tlfc  opportunity  thus 
offered  us  for  making  our  step  backward  from  the  downward  course  of  State 
monopoly,  State  despotism,  and  State  socialism  into  which  recent  legislative 
movements  have  been  hurrying  us.  * * ♦ * * 

“ The  Free  School  law  in  question  was  intended  to  extend  to  the  whole 
State  of  New  York  the  system  of  Free  Schools,  as  they  exist,  lor  instance,  in 
this  city.  But  it  will,  at  least,  give  us  hope  that  if  the  people  of  the  State 
shall  be  delivered  from  this  odiout  act,  the  people  of  this  city  will  soon  follow 
in  demanding  freedom  from  lehooli  that  are  a moral  nvitanee,and  hate  no  kind 
of  claim  upon  the  confidence  of  the  public.  In  other  words,  we  hope  that  the 
attention  awakened  to  the  political  juggling  that  has  hoped  to  gain  patron- 
age Iry  spreading  Free  Schools  throvgh  the  State  will  not  l>e  dulled  till  the 
donhle-headed  monster  of  the  Public  and  Ward  Schools  in  this  city  shall  be  abol- 
ished, and  either  the  system  of  taxation  for  schools  be  abandoned,  or  the  money 
thus  raised,  and  all  other  money  appropriated  to  education,  bo  equally  and 
fairly  distributed  among  all  schools  of  reputable  character. 

“ This  is  our  programme;  To  try  and  carry,  at  the  election  next  fall,  the 
repeal  of  the  late  establishing  Free  Schools  throughout  the  State  ; and  tofottou) 
this  up,  as  quUMy  as  possible,  by  repealing  the  Free  School  laws  of  this  city. 

“ To  effect  this  good  object,  non-Catholics  will  adopt  probably  as  many 
methods  as  they  have  different  motives  for  desiring  it  We  hope  that  most 
18 
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Catholic*  wiU  ic  ready  to  act  with  the**  opponent*  of  the  State  Free  School*  fer- 
vently and  effectively.  Just  now  we  wish  to  say  a few  words  about  tbe  spe- 
cial method  that  we  desire  to  see  Catholics  pursuing  by  themselres,  and  apart 
from  other  parties. 

“Who  docs  not  know  that  the  children  of  Catholics  when  they  arc  mixed 
up  with  Protestant  children,  in  school  and  elsewhere,  become,  in  a majority 
of  cases,  worse  and  more  thoroughly  the  children  of  hell  tlian  tlio  others  1 
Well,  let  Catholic  schools  be  well  and  thoroughly  organized  in  our  villages 
and  towns,  and  let  these  perishing  Catholic  children — who,  when  neglected, 
can  only  bo  designated  as  infant  rowdies  and  premature  ruffians — let  these 
children  be  submitted,  for  simply  three  months,  to  the  discipline  of  Catholic 
day-schools,  under  the  eye  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  with  their  assiduous  in- 
struction, and  an  altered  behavior,  the  rforal  reformation  of  these  children 
will  bo  the  talk  of  the  whole  town  I Instead  of  saying  that  tbe  town  is  dis- 
orderly, because  it  is  crowded  with  ‘ these  wretched  Catholic  savages,’  our 
very  enemies  will  say,  ‘ This  Catholic  religion  is  a strange  thing;  it  really 
seems,  when  practiced,  to  transform  men,  women,  and  children ! ’ They  will 
draw  comparisons  between  the  mock  and  quiet  behavior  of  Catholic  children 
and  the  lawless  freedom  of  those  who  frequent  places  of  infidel  education. 
And  with  such  proofs  before  their  eyes,  the  American  people  are  too  intelli- 
gent and  candid — special  bigots  aside — to  vote  for  the  establishment  of 
godlc**  Free  School*,  to  the  detriment  of  Christian  education.  This  is  one 
special  way  that  Catholics  might  take  to  bring  about  the  repeal  of  the  Free 
School  law.  If  our  Catholic  population  can  be  brought  to  think,  as  their 
forefatheis  thought,  that  the  great  thing  they  have  to  do  for  their  children  is, 
not  to  leave  them  ^ch,  nor  powerful  in  the  affiurs  of  the  world,  but  to  make 
them  good  Catholics,  honest,  sober  citizens,  and  faithful  to  their  religion, 
they  will  bring  atmut  the  thing  that  we  desire.  They  will  toil  harder,  if 
need  be,  or  deny  themselves  of  many  innocent  gratifications,  or  sacrifice  their 
desire  for  accumulating  money,  in  favor  of  the  higher,  more  pressing  duty — 
this  nobler  aim — this  devoted  act  of  love  and  desire  for  the  future  well-being 
of  their  children,  and  of  the  country  where  moral  and  social  character  is  to 
depend  on  the  right  or  wrong  education  of  youth. 

“ In  no  place,  under  no  cireunutaneet,  i*  there  any  duty  to  urgently  pretting 
on  our  Catholic  people  a*  that  of  having  tchool*  eulgect  to  the  clergy,  and  where 
the  eameet  command  of  the  Suvereion  Pontife,  oub  Holy  Fatiieb,  Pius  IX., 
may  he  carried  out." 


The  views  of  the  chief  opponents  of  the  law  in  the 
rural  district-s  and  counties  may  be  gathered  from  the 
resolutions  adopted  at  a convention  of  the  citizens  of 
Chemung,  Tompkins,  and  Steuben,  held  at  Jefferson,  on 
the  24th  of  August,  the  Hon.  H.  D.  Barto,  of  Tnimans- 
burgh,  in  the  chair,  and  J.  L.  Darling,  of  Catharine 
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secretary.  After  strongly  censuring  the  Legislature  of 
1849  for  originally  passing  and  submitting  an  act  to  the 
people  not  demanded  by  a single  petition,  or  in  any 
way  by  public  sentiment,  and  not  even  such  a division 
of  public  opinion  existed  as  to  afford  the  shadow  of  a 
reason  for  such  submission,  and  the  Legislature  of  1850 
for  its  refusal  to  repeal  the  act  when,  in  consequence 
of  its  defective  provisions,  it  could  not  be  put  in  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  they  were  siMJcifically  petitioned 
to  do  so,  instead  of  attempting  to  amend  or  modify  the 
law,  they  proceed : 

“ Ix'esohad,  That  it  i<  not  upon  tho  detaiU  of  the  law  that  ae  hnte  our  oppoti- 
tion.  We  ttand  upon  fret  prineipUt.  We  say  that  if  the  life  of  Free  Schools 
depends  upon  t^e  talcing  of  one  man' t property  for  the  purpose  of  etlueating 
another  man'e  children,  when  that  other  person  is  abundantly  able,  and  bounil 
by  reason  and  humanity,  to  educate  his  ow  n children,  that  they  ought  not  to 
exist  by  such  support,  * ♦ * • * « * 

“ Jiesolced,  That  when  the  friends  of  this  law  themselves  admit  that,  una- 
mended, it  is  a bill  of  abominations,  and  when  they  call  upon  the  people  to 
actually  cote  for  the  law,  but,  mentilly,  for  some  undefined  abstraction,  which 
each  one  may  conjure  up  for  himself,  according  to  his  fancy,  they  are  only 
practicing  upon  the  credulity  of  the  people,  and  deserve  the  merited  rebuke 
which  such  conduct  demands. 

“ Hesohed,  That  a sound  public  sentiment  upon  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion is  far  more  desirable  than  any  or  all  mere  systems ; and  we  look  upon 
the  present  unfortunate  dissensions  in  regard  to  the  school  question  as  well 
calculated  to  disgust  a large  portion  of  the  people  writh  the  whole  subject  of 
popular  education.  ^ 

“ liesolred,  Tliat  we  are  in  facor  of  a simple  and  plain  system  of  poi»Har 
education,  without  Sormal  Schools,  teachers’  institutes,  district  school  journals, 
supported  by  the  State,  or  hordes  of  school  ofiUers — a system  with  full  and  ample 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  in  which  public  and  private  zeal 
for  education  are  in  due  proportions  combined,  but  without  presenting  the 
monstrous  absurdity  that  the  duty  of  education  rests  upon  the  property  of  the 
State  more  than  upon  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children. 

“ Sesoleed,  That  all  compulsory  school  establishments  are  as  oppressive  as 
church  establishments,  and  no  rea.soning,  no  arguments,  can  be  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  former  which  are  not  equally  applicable  to  the  latter." 

So  obnoxious,  however,  were  the  main  features  as 
well  as  the  general  principles  of  the  law  to  the  iuhab- 
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itants  of  the  rural  sections  of  the  State,  that,  at  the 
general  election  in  November,  an  aggregate  majority 
of  46,874  was  rolled  up,  in  forty-two  of  the  fifty-nine 
counties,  in  favor  of  its  unconditional  repeal.  In  the 
remaining  seventeen  counties,  including  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  Albany,  Bensselaer,  Onondaga, 
Erie,  Dutchess,  Schenectady,  and  Columbia,  in  which 
Free  Schools  had  already  been  established,  or  were  on 
the  eve  of  establishment,  and  Montgomery,  Seneca, 
Ulster,  Bockland,  Queens,  Warren,  and  Westchester, 
where  no  such  schools  existed,  the  aggregate  majority 
against  repeal  amounted  to  71,912 ; leaving  a clear  ma- 
jority in  favor  of  the  Free  School  system  of  up- 
ward of  Twenty-five  thousand.  The  majority  against 
repeal  in  the  city  of  New  York,  alone,  was  37,827,  and 
in  Kings  county,  10,000;  only  987  votes  having  been 
cast  in  its  favor  in  the  former,  and  1,000  in  the  lat- 
ter, county. 

Among  those  who,  by  their  exertions  and  influence, 
contributed  materially  to  the  final  establishment  and 
recognition  of  the  Free  School  Principle,  on  this 
occasion,  we  may  bo  permitted,  without  disi>arage- 
ment  to  others  equally  energetic  and  efiicient,  difiused 
throughout  every  section  of  the  State,  but  less  promi- 
n^tly  identified  with  the  movement,  to  enumerate. 
Governors  William  H.  Seward,  Hamilton  Fish,  and 
Washington  Hunt  ; Superintendents  Young,  Benton, 
and  Morgan  ; James  W.  Beeeman,  Horace  Greeley, 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  Josiah  Holbrook,  and  Henry 
Nicoll,  of  New  York  ; Thomas  Leggett,  Jr.,  of 
Queens ; Franklin  Tuthill,  of  Suffolk  ; Andrew  W. 
Leggett,  and  Caleb  Roscoe,  of  Westchester  ; Alex- 
ander G.  Johnson,  H.  B.  Haswell,  John  O.  Cole, 
Franklin  Townsend,  Bradford  R Wood,  Henry 
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Mardeville,  Friend  Humphrey,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  and 
WiLLLiM  F.  Phelps,  of  Albany  ; Maj.-Gen.  John  E. 
Wool,  George  M.  Tibbitts,  and  Prof.  Baerman,  of 
Rensselaer ; John  Bowdish,  of  Montgomery  ; Halsey 

R.  Wing,  of  Warren ; Willlvm  L.  Crandall,  editor 
of  the  Free  School  Clarion ; Har\"ey  Baldwin,  Charles 
B.  Sedgwick,  Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Rev.  Samuel 
J.  May,  E.  W.  Curtiss,  and  Benjamin  Cowles,  of 
Onondaga ; O.  B.  Pierce,  of  Oneida ; Dr.  John  Miller, 

S.  B.  WooLWORTH,  Lewis  Kingsley,  and  Henry  S. 
Randall,  of  Cortland ; Alanson  Holly,  of  Wyoming ; 
W.  S.  Hubbell,  and  David  McMa'ster,  of  Steuben ; 
Caleb  Lyon,  of  Lewis ; Dr.  II.  D.  Didama,  of  Seneca ; 
Salem  Town,  of  Cayuga ; Jabez  D.  Hammond,  of  Ot- 
sego ; President  Eliphalet  Nott,  of  Schenectady  ; O. 
G.  Steele,  Victor  M.  Rice,  and  Mr.  Starr,  of  Erie ; 
Silas  M.  Burroughs,  of  Orleans ; Ornon  Archer,  of 
Wayne ; and  Ch^irles  R.  Coburn,  of  Tioga.  The 
State  Teachers’  Association,  the  State  Mechanics’ 
Mutual  Protection  Society',  the  Onond.iga  County 
Teachers’  Institute,  and  Conventions  of  Town  Super- 
intendents, and  various  other  Local  Associations  and 
Institutes,  contributed  essentially  to  the  success  of  the 
cause,  and  the  final  establishment  of  the  Principle 
OF  Free  Schools. 

The  pldlges  given  by  the  triumphant  party  in  the 
contest,  for  the  adoption  of  such  amendments  and 
modifications  of  the  law  as,  while  securing  its  funda- 
mental principle,  should  render  its  details  and  practical 
administration  more  in  accordance  with  the  clearly, 
manifested  will  of  that  large  portion  of  the  State 
which  its  provisions  more  directly  affected,  were 
promptly  and  faithfully  redeemed.  The  Governor 
(Washington  Hunt),  in  his  first  annual  message  to 
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the  Legislature,  in  January,  1851,  thus  adverte<l  to  the 
subject : 

“ The  operations  of  the  act  of  1849,  establishing  Free  Schools,  have  not 
produced  all  the  beneficial  effects,  nor  imparted  the  general  satisfaction,  anti- 
cipated by  the  friends  of  the  measure.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  State, 
from  an  early  j)ciiod,  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education  by  liberal 
and  enlightened  legislation.  A munificent  fund,  crested  by  a scries  of  mea- 
sures all  aiming  at  the  same  great  result,  has  been  dedicated  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  and  the  annual  dividends  from  this 
source  will  gradually  increase.  The  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  such  means 
and  facilities  as  will  extend  to  all  its  children  the  blessings  of  education,  and 
especially  to  confer  upon  the  poor  and  unfortunate  a participation  in  the  ben- 
efits of  our  Common  Schools,  in  a principle  which  has  been  fully  recognized 
and  long  acted  upon  by  the  Legislature  and  the  people. 

“The  vote  of  1849,  in  favor  of  the  Free  School  law,  and  the  more  recent 
vote,  by  a reduced  majority,  again.st  its  repeal,  ought,  doubtless,  to  be  regard- 
ed as  a rcatfinnation  of  this  important  principle,  but  not  of  the  proritiont  of 
the  bill — leaving  it  incumbent  upon  the  Ijegislature,  in  the  exercise  of  a sound 
discretion,  to  make  such  enactments  as  will  accomplish  the  general  design, 
without  injustice  to  any  of  our  citizens.  An  essential  change  was  made  by 
the  law  under  consideration,  in  imposing  the  entire  burthen  of  the  schools 
upon  property,  in  the  form  of  a tax,  without  reference  to  the  direct  benefits 
derived  by  the  tax-payer.  Tlie  provisions  of  the  act  for  carrying  this  plan 
into  effect  have  produced  oppressive  inequalities  and  loud  complaints.  In 
some  districts,  the  discontent  and  strife  attendant  upon  these  evils  have 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  society.  An  earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  rec- 
oncile differences  of  opinion,  to  remedy  the  grievances  arising  from  the  im- 
perfect operation  of  the  law,  and  to  equalize  the  weight  of  taxation,  on  such 
principles  of  justice  and  equity  as  will  ensure  popular  sanction.  The  success 
of  our  schools  must  depend,  in  a great  degree,  upon  the  united  counsels  and 
friendly  co-operation  of  the  people  in  each  small  community  composing  a 
district ; and  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  system  of  Common  School 
education  than  feuds  and  contentions  among  those  who  are  responsible  for 
its  healthful  action  and  preservation. 

“ It  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  property  estates,  whether  large  or  small, 
will  derive  important  advantages  from  the  universal  education  of  the  people. 
A well-considered  system,  which  shall  ensure,  to  the  children  of  all,  the  bless- 
ings of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  will  plant  foundations  broad  and  deep 
for  public  and  private  virtue;  and  its  effects  will  be  seen  In  the  diminution  of 
vice  and  crime,  the  more  general  practice  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  integrity, 
conservative  and  enlightened  legislation,  and  universal  obedience  to  the  laws. 
In  such  a community,  the  rights  of  property  are  stable,  and  the  contributions 
impo.sed  on  it  are  essentially  lightened.  But  I entertain  a firm  conviction 
that  the  pretent  law  requiret  a thorough  rerUian,  and  that  an  entire  change 
in  the  mode  of  aseosament  Is  indispensable.'’ 
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In  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  trans- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  on  the  7th  of  January,  Mr. 
Morgan,  in  alluding  to  the  Free  School  system,  ob- 
serves : 

“The  history  of  the  past  year,  in  reference  to  this  great  enterprise,  has 
been  one  of  mingled  triumph  and  disaster.  The  principle  Incorporated  in 
the  act  for  the  establishment  of  Free  Schools  has  been  again  subjected  to  the 
test  of  public  opinion.  In  their  almost  unanimous  approval  of  that  principle 
in  the  canva.'^s  of  1849,  the  electors  very  generally  overlooked  the  eperifie 
lUtaiU  of  the  bill  submitted  to  their  sanction,  confiding  in  the  disposition  of 
the  Legislature  to  modify  such  of  its  features  as  might  be  practically  objec- 
tionable. Serious  obstacles  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  law  prescnteil 
themselves,  almost  upon  the  threshold  of  its  administration ; and  a spirit  of 
opposition  was  manifested  at  the  primary  district  meetings  which  too  often 
resulted  in  the  entire  rejection  of  the  estimates  prepared  by  the  trustees,  and  > 
the  limitation  of  the  term  of  school  to  the  lowest  possible  period  authorized 
by  law.  Appeals  were  assiduously  made  to  the  cupidity  of  the  heavy  tax- 
payers— their  interests  sought  to  be  arrayed  against  those  of  their  less  favored 
brethren  and  their  children — and  their  passions,  stimulated  by  the  real  ine- 
qualities as  well  ns  fancied  injustice  of  the  burdens  imposed  by  the  new  law, 
were  readily  enlisted  against  evciy  attempt  to  carry  it  into  operation. 

“ By  the  re-submission  of  the  law  to  the  people,  under  the  act  of  1850,  the 
friends  of  Free  Schools  found  themselves  in  a very  embarrassing  position. 
They  were  compelled  either  to^give  their  votes  and  influence  in  favor  of  the 
continuance  of  a law,  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  which  were  at  vari- 
ance lx)th  with  their  wishes  and  their  judgment,  or,  by  sanctioning  its  repeal, 
hazard  the  principle  which  had  been  deliberately  adopted  by  the  Legislature, 
and  approved  by  the  emphatic  expression  of  the  public  will.  The  issue  thus 
presented  could  not  fail  of  Iwing  greatly  misapprehended.  While  the  electors 
secured  the  renewed  triumph  of  the  principle  involved,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  thoumnde  o/rolee  vere  cast  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  by  citUtne  who  deeired 
only  ite  amendment,  and  who  would  have  recorded  their  suffrages  in  favor  of 
a system  of  Free  Schools,  properly  guarded,  had  the  form  of  the  ballot  jicr. 
mitted  them  to  do  so.  It  remains,  then,  for  the  Legislature  to  give  efficacy 
to  this  renewed  expression  of  the  popular  will,  by  the  enactment  of  a law 
which  ehall  d^nitely  engraft  the  Free  School  principle  ujmn  our  erieting  eyetem 
of  primary  education,  and  at  the  eame  time  remoee  alljuet  eauee  of  complaint  ae 
to  the  inequality  of  ite  burlhene.  District  taxation  has  been  found  to  be  unjust, 
unequal,  and  oppressive.  It  should,  therefore,  at  once  be  abandoned,  so  far 
as  the  ordinary  support  of  the  schools  is  concerned.  The  funds  necessary  for 
the  payment  of  teachers*  wages,  in  addition  to  the  amount  retieived  from  the 
State  Treasury,  should  be  provided  either  by  a State  taw.  equitably  levied  on 
real  and  personal  property,  according  to  a fixed  and  unifonn  valuation ; by  a 
county  and  town  taw,  levied  and  asses.sed  in  the  same  manner ; or  by  such  a 
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eombination  of  Iheae  modet  as  might  be  deemed  most  expedient  and  ju<li- 
cious. 

“ Should  the  Legislature  deem  it  expedient  to  charge  the  annual  support 
of  the  schools,  over  and  above  the  revenue  of  the  school  tiind,  i/ptm  the  la^ahle 
jirojxrty  of  the  State,  and  to  retain  the  existing  mode  of  distribution,  the 
necessity  of  devising  some  method  by  which  the  standard  of  valuation  should 
l)c,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  uniform  throughout  the  8tate,'will  be  apparent. 
11  this  can  be  accomplished,  or  if  the  distribution  of  the  funds  raised  were 
directed  to  be  made  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  apportionment  of  the  tax, 
there  can  lie  no  doubt,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendeut,  tlmt  a State 
TAX  for  the  support  of  our  Common  Schools  will  prove  the  simplest,  most 
efficient,  and  liencficial  mode  of  providing  for  the  object  in  view — the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a system  of  Free  School  education,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State. 

“If,  however,  this  were  found  impracticable,  the  same  result  may  be  ob- 
tained by  requiring  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  of  the  State  to 
raise  tteiee  the  amount  apportioned  to  each,  as  a county  tax,  and  an  equal 
amount  to  that  apportioned  to  each  town,  as  a toten  tax.  This  provision 
would  simply  increase  the  amount  of  school  money,  now  by  law  required  to 
be  raised,  one-third,  while  it  would  entirely  dispense  with  district  taxation 
for  the  current  support  of  the  schools.  Inequalities  in  the  standard  of  valua- 
tion adopted  by  the  respective  counties  would,  in  this  case,  prove  unjust  and 
burdensome  to  none,  as  the  existing  law  has  made  complete  provision  for 
the  adjustment  of  such  inequalities  in  the  case  of  joint  districts  formed  from 
parts  of  two  or  more  counties  or  towns.  The  whole  amount  of  taxable  prop, 
erty  of  each  county  would  contribute,  in  equal  and  fair  proportions,  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  located  in  its  territory;  and  the  angry  dissensions 
growing  out  of  district  taxation — the  fruitful  source  of  nearly  all  the  opposi- 
tion which  has  been  made  to  the  existing  law — would  be  averted. 

“Such  an  arrangement  would,  it  is  believed,  prove  almost  universally 
acceptable  to  the  people  of  the  State.  The  principle  involved  has  repeat- 
edly received  the  sanction  of  public  sentiment.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  the  only  system  compatible  with  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions.  It  is  not  n novelty  now  for 
the  first  time  sought  to  be  engrafted  upon  our  legislation,  but  a principle 
recognized  and  carried  into  practical  application  in  our  sister  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts from  the  earliest  period  of  its  colonial  history — identified  with  her 
greatness  and  prosperity,  her  influence  and  her  wealth — and  transplanteil 
from  her  soil  to  that  of  some  of  the  younger  States  of  the  Union.  In  each  of 
our  own  cities,  and  in  many  of  our  larger  villages,  it  has  been  established  and 
succes-slully  sustained  by  the  general  approval  of  their  citlrxins ; and,  wherever 
it  ha$  Mained  a foothold,  it  h<t»  never  been  abandoned.  It  is  only  requisite  to 
adjust  the  details  of  the  system  equitably  and  fairly  to  commend  it  to  the 
approbation  of  eveiy  good  citizen  as  the  noblest  palladium  and  most  effectual 
support  of  our  free  Institutions.  The  existing  law  has  excited  a degree  of 
opposition  which  was  not  anticipated ; but  it  is  believed  that  it  has  grown 
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out  of  the  defects  of  the  law,  rather  than  from  ony  prevailing  hostility  to  the 
principle  of  Free  Schools.  No  law  can  he  successfully  and  prosperously  ad- 
ministered under  our  government  which  docs  not  receive  the  general  approval 
of  the  people.  It  u the  earnett  deeire,  therefore,  of  the  Superintendent  that  the 
preeent  late  ehavld  be  »o  amended  a»  to  produce  greater  equality,  to  remove  all 
reaeonable  ground  of  complaint,  and  to  render  our  great  ayetem  of  education  more 
effleient  and  ueeful. 

“ The  idea  of  Univebsal  Education  is  the  grand  central  idea  of  the  age. 
Upon  this  broad  and  comprehensive  basis,  all  the  experience  of  the  post,  all 
the  crowding  phenomena  of  the  present,  end  all  our  hopes  and  aspirations 
for  the  future  must  rest.  Our  forefathers  have  transmitted  to  us  a noble  in- 
heritance of  national  intellcidual,  moral,  and  religious  freedom.  They  have 
confided  our  destiny  as  a people  to  our  own  hands.  Upon  our  individual 
and  combined  intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriotism,  nsits  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  self-government.  We  should  be  untrue  to  ourselves,  untrue 
to  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  civilization,  and  humanity,  if  we  neglected  the 
assiduouscultivation  of  those  means  by  which,  alone,  we  can  secure  the  reali- 
zation of  the  hopes  we  have  excited.  These  means  arc  the  univereal  education 
of  our  future  cititeru,  without  discrimination  or  distinction.  Wherever  in 
our  midst  a human  being  exists  with  capacities  and  faculties  to  la:  developed, 
improverl,  cultivated,  and  directed,  the  avenues  of  knowledge  should  be 
freely  opened,  and  every  facility  afforded  to  their  unrestricted  entrance.  Ig- 
norance should  no  more  be  countenanced  than  vice  and  crime.  The  one 
leads,  almost  inevitably,  to  the  other.  Banish  ignorance,  and  in  its  stead 
introduce  intelligence,  science,  knowledge,  and  increasing  wisdom  and 
enlightenment,  and  you  remove,  in  most  cases,  all  those  incentives  to  idle- 
ness, vice,  and  crime,  which  now  produce  such  a frightful  harvest  of  retribu- 
bution,  misery',  and  wretchedness.  Educate  every  child  ‘ to  the  top  of  his 
faculties,’  and  you  not  only  secure  the  community  against  the  depredations 
of  the  ignorant  and  the  criminal,  but  you  bestow  upon  it,  instead,  productive 
artisans,  good  citizens,  upright  jurors  and  magistrates,  enlightened  states- 
men, scientific  discoverers  and  inventors,  and  the  dispensers  of  a pervading 
influence  in  favor  of  honesty,  virtue,  and  true  goodness.  Educate  every  child 
physically,  morally,  and  intellectually,  from  the  age  of  four  to  twenty-one, 
and  your  prisons,  penitentiaries,  and  alms-houses  tvill  be  converted  into 
schools  of  industry  and  temples  of  science,  and  the  immense  amounts  now 
contributed  for  their  maintenance  and  support  will  be  diverted  into  far 
more  profitable  channels. 

“ These  are  some  of  the  results  which  must  follow  in  the  train  of  a wisely 
matured  and  judicious  system  of  universal  education.  They  arc  not  imap- 
nary ; but  sober  deductions  from  well-established  facta — deliberate  conclu- 
sions from  established  principles — sanctioned  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
experienced  educators,  and  eminent  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  If  facts 
are  required  to  illustrate  the  connection  Iwtwecn  ignorance  and  crime,  let  the 
official  return  of  convictions  in  the  several  criminal  courts  of  the  State  for 
the  last  ten  years  be  examined,  and  their  instructive  lesson  heeded.  Oul  qf 
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riMr!y  28,000  pt-rtoni  eonticted  of  crime,  hut  128  had  enjoyed  the  henefiis  of  a 
good  Common  School  education  ; 414  only  hod  tehat  the  returning  officers  charae- 
teriee  at  a ‘tolerable’  education;  and  of  the  retidue,  about  one-half  only  could 
either  read  or  write.  Let  similar  statistics  be  gathered  from  the  TretcheU  in- 
mates of  our  poor-house  establishments,  and  similar  results  would,  undoubt- 
edly, lie  developed.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  incomparably  better,  as  a mere 
prudential  question  of  political  economy,  to  provide  ample  means  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  community,  and  to  bring  those  means  within  the 
reach  of  every  child,  than  to  im^iosc  a much  larger  tax  for  the  protection  of 
that  community  against  the  depredations  of  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  and  the 
vicious,  and  for  the  support  of  the  imbecile,  the  thoughtless,  and  the  intern 
Jicrate  ? 

“ Every  consideration  connected  with  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
the  community ; every  dictate  of  an  enlightened  humanity ; every  impulse  of  an 
enlarged  and  comprehensive  spirit  of  philanthropy — combine  in  favor  of  this 
great  principle.  Public  sentiment  has  declared  in  its  favor.  The  new  States 
which,  within  the  past  few  years,  have  licc-n  adiled  to  the  Union  have 
adopted  it  as  the  ba;is  of  their  system  of  public  instruction  • and  the  older 
States,  as  one  by  one  they  are  reconstructing  their  fundamental  laws  and 
constitutions,  arc  engrafting  the  same  principle  upon  their  institutions. 
Shall  New  York  in  this  noble  enterprise  of  education  retrace  her  pte|is? 
Shall  she  disapiioint  the  high  hopes  and  expectations  she  has  excited  by 
receding  from  the  advanced  position  she  now  occupies  in  the  van  of  educa- 
tional improvement?  Her  past  career, in  all  those  elements  which  go  to  make 
up  the  c-sscntial  wealth  and  greatness  of  a people,  has  been  one  of  progress 
and  uninterrupted  expansion.  Her  far-seeing  legislators  and  statesmen,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  scepticism  of  the  timid,  the  ignorant,  and  the  faithless,  and 
unawed  by  the  denuneiations  of  the  hostile,  prosecuted  that  great  work  of 
internal  improvement  which  will  forever  illustrate  the  pride  and  glorv  ol  her 
political  history.  The  rich  results  of  the  experiment  thus  boldly  ventured 
upon  have  vindicated  their  wisdom.  Is  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral  resources  of  her  millions  of  future  citizens  an  object  of  less  inter- 
est— demanding  a leas  devoted  consecration  of  the  energies  of  her  people — 
and  worthy  of  a less  firm  and  uncompromising  perseverance  ? Disregarding 
the  feelings  of  the  present  hour,  and  looking  only  to  the  future,  will  the  con 
sciousness  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  the  universal  education  of  our 
people  be  a leas  pleasing  subject  of  contemplation  than  that  ol  having  aided 
in  replenishing  the  coffers  of  her  wealth  ? 

“ In  conclusion,  the  Superintendent  cannot  feel  that  he  has  fully  met  the 
responsibility  ilcvolvcd  upon  him  by  his  official  relation  to  the  school.s  of  the 
State,  were  he  to  fail  in  again  urging  upon  the  I^egislaturc  the  definite  adop- 
tion of  this  beneficent  measure.  Let  its  details  be  so  adjusted  as  to  bear 
equally  upon  all — oppressively  upon  none.  Let  every  discordant  element  of 
strife  and  passion  be  removed  from  the  councils  of  the  districts ; let  the 
necessary  aasessment  for  the  great  object  in  view  lie  diffusid  over  the  vast 
aggregate  of  the  wealth  and  property  of  the  State  Then  let  teachers 
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worthy  of  the  name— teachers  intellectually  and  morally  qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  high  and  responsible  duties — dispense  the  benefits  and  bless- 
ings of  education  equally  and  impartially  to  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
children  who  annually  congregate  within  the  district  school-room.  The 
children  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  the  native  and  the 
foreigner,  will  then  participate  alike  in  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  intel- 
lect— will  commence  their  career  U]Xin  a footing  of  equality,  under  tlie  foster- 
ing guardianship  of  the  State,  and  gradually  ripen  into  enlightened  and 
useful  citizens,  prepared  fur  all  the  varied  duties  of  life,  and  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  blessings  incident  to  humanity.” 

The  number  of  children  in  attendance  in  the  schools 
of  the  11,397  districts  of  the  State,  during  the  year 
1849,  was  794,500 ; exceeding  by  59,312  the  number 
taught  -during  the  preceding  year.  The  total  expend- 
iture for  school  purposes  was  $1,706,(568.24  ; of  which 
8839,845.98  was  from  public  funds  received  from 'the 
State,  and  raised  by  tax  on  the  several  counties  and 
towns,  in  accordance  with  law ; 8398,097.70  raisetl  by 
district  taxation,  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  building, 
renting,  repairing,  and  insuring  school-houses,  provid- 
ing the  necessary  fuel  and  apparatus,  and  exempt- 
ing indigent  children  from  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers’ wages ; and  8508,724.56  contributed  on  rate-bills. 
The  number  of  volumes  iu  the  several  district  libraries 
had  increased  to  1,449,950,  upward  of  forty  thou.sand 
volumes  having  been  added  during  the  year.  The 
Superintendent  earnestly  renewed  his  recommendation 
for  the  restoration  of  the  office  of  County  Su])erin- 
tendent,  or  the  establishment  of  an  assembly  district 
system  of  local  sujiervision. 

On  the  6th.  day  of  February,  Mr.  T.  H.  Benedict, 
of  Westchester,  from  the  majority  of  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Common 
Schools,  to  whom  were  referred  the  various  petitions 
and  memorials  for  amendments  and  moditications  of 
the  act  of  1849,  submitted  an  elaborate  and  able  re- 
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port,  accompanied  by  a bill  entitled  “An  Act  to  Estab- 
lish Free  Schools  throughout  the  State,”  declaring  the 
Common  Schools  free  to  every  child  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  twenty-one  years ; providing  for  the  rais- 
ing of  an  annual  State  tax  of  $800,000  for  their  sup- 
port, in  addition  to  the  funds  already  provided  by  the 
Constitution ; and  directing  the  levy,  by  the  tru.stees, 
of  a poU  or  capitatum  tax  on  the  inhabitauts  of  each 
district  for  whatever*  balance  might  remain  due  for 
teachers’  wages  after  the  application  of  these  fundsi 
Mr.  Burroughs,  of  Orleans,  from  the  minority  of  the 
committee,  reported  a bill  entitled  “An  Act  in  relation 
to  Common  Schools,”  also  directing  the  sum  of 
$800,000  to  be  annually  levied  by  a State  tax,  but  pro- 
viding that  one-fourth  of  its  avails,  together  with  one- 
fourth  of  all  other  moneys  applicable  to  the  support  of 
Common  Schools,  should  bo  equally  divided  among  the 
several  school  districts,  and  the  residue  apportioned 
according  to  the  number  of  children  of  suitable  school 
ago  residing  in  each — any  balance  remaining  due  to 
be  raised  by  rate-bill,  in  the  maimer  heretofore  ]iro- 
vided  by  law,  exempting  from  such  rate-bills,  and 
charging  upon  the  district,  the  tuition  of  indigent 
children. 

After  an  animated  discussion,  of  great  interest,  dur- 
ing several  weeks,  the  bill  as  reported  by  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs, with  its  title  changed  to  “An  Act  to  Estab- 
lish Free  Schools  throughout  the  State,”  and 
providing  for  an  equal  division  of  one-third,  instead 
of  one-fourth,  of  the  aggregate  amount  raised  by  tax- 
ation and  accruing  from  the  Common  School  funds 
among  the  several  districts,  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  72  to  21,  and  was  concurred  in  by  the  Senate, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  by  a vote  of  22  to  4,  receiving 
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thfi  signature  of  the  Governor  on  the  12th  of  April, 
1851. 

Thus  ended  this  protracted  contest  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Free  School  principle,  leaving  the 
palm  of  victory  substantially  with  its  advocates  and 
champions,  but  retaining  the  rate-bill  system,  as  the  last 
vestige  of  its  predecessor,  fated  in  its  turn,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  to  di.sappear  with  the  rapidly  advancing  pro- 
gress of  public  sentiment. 

Pending  this  controversy,  in  February,  1850,  a com- 
munication was  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  by  the 
Rev.  A.  T.  Young,  of  Warsaw,  Wyoming  county,  re- 
questing his  interest  in  support  of  a petition  forwarded 
to  the  Legislature,  asking  an  exemption  from  taxation 
under  the  Free  School  Act  of  1849,  on  the  part  of  the 
supporters  of  Parochial  Schools  connected  with  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  of  that  town,  or  the  grant 
of  a specific  jiortion  of  public  money  to  such  schools. 
This  petition  set  forth  that  the  congregation  had  estab- 
lished “a  parochial  school,  to  be  instructed  by  such 
• 

teachers  only  as  profess  religion,  with  the  further  reg- 
ulation that  the  precepts  and  doctrines  of  religion 
should  be  incorporated  into  the  system  of  daily  instruc- 
tion.” To  this  communication  Mr.  Morgan  replied  as 
follows : 

“ No  individnal  can  be  more  deeply  impreaacd  with  a conviction  of  the 
importance  of  a thorough  Christian  education  than  myself ; and  I have  uni- 
formly endeavored,  in  my  official  capacity  as  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools,  to  inculcate  a strict  regard,  on  the  part  of  officers  and  teachers, 
to  this  fundamental  principle.  No  teacher,  with  my  consent,  either  has  been 
or  can  be  permitted  to  remain  in  charge  of  any  school  whose  influence  is 
opposed  to  the  Christian  religion,  or  whose  moral  character  and  deportment 
are  inconsi-stent  with  its  requirements.  Taken  as  a class.  I know  no  body  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  of  equal  numbers,  more  intelligent,  virtuous,  moral,  and  I 
may  add  Cluristian,  than  the  teachers  of  our  Common  Schools. 

“ When,  however,  you  ask  that  the  State,  in  the  dispensation  of  its  funds. 
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»nd  requisition  of  its  laws,  shall  discriminate  Iwtwccn  one  religious  denom- 
ination or  class  of  Chriatians  and  others,  and  either  exempt  the  former  from 
their  share  of  the  general  burden  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  community,  or 
bestow  upon  them  special  privileges  not  accorded  to  other  denominations, 
you  seek  that  which  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  and  spirit  of 
our  republican  institutions,  and  which,  in  the  case  of  any  other  religious  de- 
nomination, you  would,  I am  very  sure,  reprobate  as  unequal  and  unjust. 
Shall  the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  State  be  exempted  from 
their  general  share  of  the  tax  for  the  support  of  public  Free  Schools,  and  the 
money  raised  upon  the  residue  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  be  paid 
over  to  teachers  employed  by  their  respective  churches,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  incorporate  into  their  system  of  daily  instruction  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
their  religious  faith  ? Shall  the  same  rule  be  applied  to  the  numerous  other 
Christian  churches  without  the  pale  of  what  you  and  those  you  represent 
conceive  to  be  evangelical  religious  truth  ? If  not,  what  standard  of  Christian- 
ity shall  the  State,  in  its  political  capacity,  recognize  and  adopt  ? Is  it  not 
perfectly  manifest  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  State,  as  such,  can  make 
no  distinctions  on  the  ground  of  religious  belief — that  its  beneficence  must  be 
equal  and  impartial — and  that  while  it  may  legitimately  exclude  from  the 
institutions  of  learning  under  its  control  every  species  of  immorality,  licen- 
tiousneas,  profanity,  or  vice,  it  can  neither  require  nor  sanction — much  less 
specially  provide  for  and  encourage — the  inculcation  of  the  peculiar  tenets 
of  any  particular  denomination  of  professing  Christians  7 

“ The  great  leading  truths  of  Christianity — those  which  are  common  to  all, 
and  based  upon  the  universal  consent  of  the  great  and  good  in  every  age  and 
every  clime — those  which  may  be  deduced  from  the  simple  and  faithful 
perusal  of  that  inspired  Volume  which  is  the  Great  Charter  of  our  faith,  and 
should  be  the  guide  of  our  lives — these  religious  doctrines,  and  these  alone,* 
can  be  permitted  to  form  a portion  of  the  d,aily  instruction  of  our  Common 
Schools ; and  I trust  that  the  time  may  never  come  when  these  elementary 
institutions  shall  he  converted  into  seminaries  fur  the  incnloation  and  perpet- 
uation of  sectarian  dogmas,  of  whatever  church  or  creed. 

“ After  this  plain  and  free  exposition  of  my  views  in  regard  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  your  correspondence,  it  will  be  unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  I 
cannot,  consistently  with  my  convictions  of  public  duty,  in  any  way  co-operate 
in  the  views  and  efforts  of  the  petitioners  for  special  and  exclusive  legislation 
in  their  behalf.  When  a similar  petition  was  prepared  and  strongly  urgcil, 
some  eight  years  since,  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religious  denomina- 
tion of  the  city  of  Xew  York,  the  Legislature,  upon  mature  consideration, 
deemed  it  proper  to  deny  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners,  mainly  upon  the 
grounds  I have  herein  taken  ; and  I am  unable  to  perceive  any  difference  in 
principle  in  the  petition  then  preferred  and  that  in  behalf  of  which  you  now 
invoke  my  interest  and  influence.  I am  convinced  that  you,  and  those  you 
represent,  fully  concurred  in  the  disposition  of  these  petitions  by  the  Legisla- 
ture ; and  that  lx)th  you  and  they  are  ready  to  recognize  the  binding  efficacy 
of  the  Divine  injunction,  ' Whatsoever  ye  would  that  others  should  do  to 
you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.*  ’’ 
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Under  special  statutes,  from  time  to  time  enacted 
during  the  preceding  five  years,  Free  Schools  hatl  been 
established  and  were  in  successful  operation  in  Auburn, 
Brooklyn,  Buft’alo,  Hudson,  Lansingburgb,  Lock[)ort, 
Newtown,  the  city  of  New  York,  Poughkeepsie,  Roches- 
ter, Salem,  Syracuse,  Troy,  Utica,  and  Williamsburgh — 
usually  untler  the  charge  of  hoards  of  education,  elected 
by  the  jieople  or  appointed  by  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, with  city  or  local  superintendents.  In  all  the 
cities  and  towns  the  schools  were  numerously  attended, 
and  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  In  the  city  of 
Albany,  the  schools  were  also  under  the  charge  of  a 
board  of  education,  but  the  rate-bill  system  was  still 
preserved  ; and  in  the  town  of  Bushwick,  Kings  county ; 
Cohoes,  Albany  county ; Flushing,  Queens  county ; Me- 
dina, Orleans  county ; Owego,  Tioga  county ; and 
Oalcn,  Wayne  county — Union,  or  other  incorporated 
schools,  were  maintained  under  flourishing  auspices. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  1851,  the  Assembly  passed  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  a suita- 
ble person  as  a Commissioner,  to  embody  in  a single 
act,  and  reiiort  to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session, 
a Common  School  Code  for  the  State.  Under  this  reso- 
lution, Gov.  Hunt  appointed  Samuel  S.  Randall,  of 
Albany,  as  such  Commissioner,  who  immediately  en- 
• tered  upon  the  execution  of  the  duty,  and  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1852,  transmitted  his  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture. The  prominent  changes  in  the  existing  system 
recommended  by  the  Commissioner  were  the  following  : 

1.  The  separation  of  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schooh  from  that  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  its 
erection  into  a separate  and  distinct  department ; 

2.  The  substitution  of  a permanent  tax  of  one  mill  on 
every  dollar  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State, 
for  the  present  State  tax  of  $800,000 ; and 
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3.  The  restoration,  in  a modified  form,  of  the  office  of 
County  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

In  reference  to  tbe  second  proposition,  the  Commis- 
sioner observes : 

“ 1.  Tlic  nmoimt  which  each  indiTidua]  will  be  called  apon  to  contribute 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Common  Schools  is  fixed  and  definite, 
with  reference  to  the  valuation,  by  the  town  assessors,  of  his  property.  Under 
the  existing  provLsion,  the  tax-payer,  when  called  upon  for  his  share  of  the 
aggregate  amount  to  he  raised,  has  no  means  of  knowing  what  proportion  or 
percentage  of  the  whole  he  contributes  ; and  such  payment,  mingled  as  it  is 
with  other  town,  county,  and  State  taxes,  is  incapable,  without  much  diffi- 
culty, of  being  separated  from  them. 

“ 2.  Such  amount  is  so  trifling  and  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with 
the  importance  of  the  object  which  it  secures,  that  no  individual  will  be 
likely  to  object  to  its  payment  For  every  thousand  dollars  of  taxable  prop- 
erty which  he  possesses  he  will  be  called  upon  annually  to  contribute  one 
dollar;  and  from  this  fund,  in  lieu  of  all  other  State,  county,  or  town  assess- 
ments, the  schools  of  the  twelve  thousand  districts  of  the  State  will  be  ena- 
bled to  be  kept  open,  without  charge,  during  the  entire  year. 

“ 3.  Tlio  proposed  provision  will  be  permanent  ami  eelf-adjuitinff.  It  will 
increase  with  the  increasing  aggregate  valuation  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  State,  and  Ije  capable  of  meeting  the  increased  educational  demands  of 
the  several  school  districts  without  the  necessity  of  any  additional  legis- 
lation. 

“ 4.  It  will  practically  render  our  schools  free,  dispensing  with  the  neces- 
sity of  rate-bills,  avoiding  the  odium  of  exemptione  in  the  case  of  indigent 
persons,  and  placing  our  entire  system  of  Common  Schools  upon  that  high 
and  commanding  basis  which  public  sentiment  has  unequivocally  indicated, 
and  the  nearly  unanimous  opinion  of  every  enlightened  friend  of  education 
long  demanded  and  approved. 

“ That  the  property  of  the  State  should,  under  the  legislative  .sanction  and 
direction,  provide  for  the  education  of  all  its  future  citizens — to  that  extent, 
at  least,  which  shall  prepare  them,  lx>th  intellectually  and  morally,  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  all  the  duties  and  responsibilities  devolved  upon  them  as 
members  of  the  commonwealth — is  a proposition  which,  however  it  has  been 
controverted  by  arguments  addressed  to  the  telJUh  propensities  of  our  nature, 
every  sound  principle  of  legislation  will  bo  found  to  sustain. 

“ It  is  this  principle  which  is  sought  to  be  fully  and  deflnitively  engrafted 
upon  our  own  Common  School  system  by  the  provision  under  consideration — 
a principle  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  most  eminent  and  revered 
of  our  statesmen ; the  practical  operations  of  which  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  in  our  principal  cities  and  villages ; which  has  been  rcpeatcrlly  and 
deliberately  approved  by  a large  majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State ; once 
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and  agfain  recognized  and  suatained  by  the  Legislature;  and  which  now 
requires  for  its  permanent  and  practical  adoption,  as  a fundamental  principle 
of  our  institutions,  only  such  an  appropriation  as  shall  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  maintenance  of  Free  Schools  during  the  whole  of  the  period  for  which 
they  may  be  kept  open  in  the  various  school  districts  of  the  State. 

“ By  the  existing  provisions  of  law,  Common  Schools  arc  declared  free  to 
every  child  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty  one,  for  such  a length  of 
time  in  each  of  the  dbtricts  as  its  distributive  share  of  the  eight  hundred 
thousand  dollar  State  tax  and  the  annual  income  of  the  Common  School  fund 
will  provide.  When  these  funds  are  exhausted,  the  expenses  of  the  schools 
are  to  be  provided  for  by  a rate-bill  against  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the 
children,  to  be  made  out  by  the  trustees,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number 
of  days  and  of  children  sent  by  each,  exempting  wholly  or  in  part,  ns  they  may 
deem  most  expedient,  indigent  inhabitants ; and  also  exempting  from  the 
operation  of  the  warrant  on  such  rate-bill  such  property  as  was,  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  homestead  exemption  act,  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  on  execu- 
tion or  civil  process. 

“ The  practical  operation  of  these  provisions  will  be  comprehended  by  a 
glance  H a few  statistics  embraced  m the  annual  report  of  tbe  State  Superin- 
tendent for  the  year  1831.  From  that  document  it  appears  the  whole  amount 
expended  in  the  several  school  districts  of  the  State  for  the  payment  of 
teaehera'  waget,  and  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus  and  books  for  the  school 
libraries,  during  the  year  embraced  in  the  report,  was  $1,432,696.26;  and 
that  the  schools  during  that  year  were  taught  for  an  average  period  of  eight 
months  in  the  respective  districts  by  duly  qualified  teachers.  One  million 
and  a half  of  dollars,  in  round  numliers,  may,  therefore,  be  safely  assumed  as 
tbe  minimum  of  tbe  actual  present  cost  of  supporting  schools  throughout  the 
State  for  an  average  period  of  eight  months  in  each  year.  Less  than  this 
will  not,  it  is  presumed,  at  any  future  period,  be  required  for  this  object ; nor 
will  any  one,  probably,  be  found  desirous  of  restricting  the  average  term  of 
school  to  a less  period  than  eight  months.  The  whole  amount  now  capable 
of  bemg  realized  from  the  funds  provided  by  the  State,  under  the  existing 
law  for  this  purpose,  is  $1,100,000 — a sum  barely  sufficient,  under  the  most 
economical  administration,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  schools  for  an  average 
period  of  six  months — leaving  the  residue  of  the  time  during  which  they  are 
kept  in  each  year,  to  be  provided  for  by  the  vexatious  and  annoying  process 
of  rate-bills.  Tlie  aggregate  valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of 
the  State,  as  ascertained  by  the  returns  by  the  several  assessors,  under  the  new 
and  improved  system  now  in  force,  is  about  $lil00,000,000;  and  it  is  quite 
improbable  that  it  will,  at  any  future  period,  fall  materially  belaa  this  stand- 
ard. A mill  tax  on  this  amount  will  yield  the  sum,  in  connection  with  the 
school  fund,  of  $1,400.000 — an  amount  amply  adequate,  but  no  more  than 
adequate  to  the  lilieral  support  of  the  schools  for  an  average  period  of  ten 
months  during  each  year — and  if  judiciously  expended,  capable,  with  the 
means  already  at  the  disposal  of  many  of  them  under  local  laws,  of  meeting 
the  entire  wants  of  each  separate  school  distnet  throughout  tbe  State.  As 
19 
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the  aggregate  Taluation  of  the  property  of  the  State  increases,  it  is  fairly  to 
bo  presumed  the  educational  demands  of  the  community  will  increa.se  in  an 
ccjual  proportion,  and  the  funds  thus  provided  will  keep  pace  with  this 
increase  without  the  necessity  of  additional  legislation.  Even  should  the 
number  of  districts  remain  substantially  the  same,  there  will  be  a steady  aug- 
mentation of  the  number  of  children  annually  to  l>o  brought  within  the 
Influence  of  the  schools ; and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  a higher 
standard  of  qualification  on  the  part  of  teachers  will  be  demanded,  involving 
the  necessity  of  a higher  remuneration,  and  the  permanent  transference  to 
this  most  laborious,  honorable,  and  useful  profession,  of  a higher  grade  of 
talent  and  ability. 

“ That  a permanent  provision  of  this  kind  would  prove  extensively  bene- 
ficial in  its  effects  upon  the  community  at  large,  there  can  exist  scarcely  a 
doubt.  Such  an  expenditure  would  return  back  upon  every  interest  of  society 
a vast  and  continually  increasing  amount  of  remuneration.  It  would  consti- 
tute an  investment  infinitely  more  durable  and  profitable  than  any  which  the 
calculating  wisdom  of  the  mere  financier,  however  able  or  skillful  could  com- 
mand, and  regarded  in  a mere  pecuniary  [loint  of  view,  would  amply  vindi- 
cate the  prescience  and  the  foresight  of  the  Legislature,  whic»  should 
authorize  its  adoption.  In  its  political  and  mond  effects,  the  wide  and  uni- 
versal diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  inculcation  of  virtuous  principles  and 
habits  which  it  would  inevitably  secure,  could  not  fail  of  reacting,  with  a 
most  beneficent  influence  upon  all  our  civil  and  social  institutions.” 


Tho  first  of  these  propositions  was  carried  into  effect 
by  tlie  Ivegislature  in  1854 ; the  third  (the  restoration, 
in  a modified  form,  of  tho  office  of  County  Superintend- 
ent) two  years  later,  in  1856;  and  the  second,  or  full 
recognition  of  the  Free  School  jirinciple,  not  until  1867. 

Tho  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  the 
year  ending  ou  tho  31st  of  December,  1850,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Legislature  on  tho  7th  of  January,  1852. 
The  year  embraced  in  the  report  covered  nearly  tho 
entire  j)eriod  «luring  which  the  Free  School  act  of  1849 
remained  in  operation — “ a period  characterized,”  says 
the  Superintendent,  “beyond  any  other  in  the  history 
of  our  Common  School  system,  by  tho  agitation  aud 
excitement  of  the  iiublic  mind  consequent  upon  this 
measure ; a period  of  transition  between  a system  nearly 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  people,  but  which,  in  its 
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practical  operation,  had  proved  in  many  respects  eminently 
disastrous,  and  a system  apparently  more  iii  accordance 
with  the  popular  'will.  » * » Tijg  schools  which 

had,  for  a period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  been  kept 
open  for  an  average  term  of  eight  months  during  each 
year,  were  rerluced  in  many  instances  to  four,  and  the 
provision  for  their  support  limited  to  the  avails  of  the 
luiblic  funds.  So  strong  and  general  was  the  current 
of  opposition,  esiMJcially  in  the  rural  districts,  to  the  ob- 
noxious details  of  the  law,  that  the  most  powerful  efforts 
were  required,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  gen- 
erally, to  prevent  aii  entire  abandonment  of  the  great 
principle  involved  in  its  enactment,  and  which,  wholly 
irresiiective  Clf  the  particular  mode  of  its  execution, 
had  received  the  clear  assent  and  full  approbation  of 
the  people.  Pending  a conflict  so  embittered  and  ex- 
tensive, embracing  within  its  range  nearly  every  dis- 
trict and  neighborhood  of  the  State,  and  affecting  so 
many  and  such  powerful  interests,  it  could  scarcely  have 
been  ex^iected  that  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  the 
schools  should  not  have  been  seriously  and  generally 
aft'ectcd.  A careful  inspection  of  the  returns  will, 
however,  show  that  while  in  some  respects  the  statisti- 
cal tables  compare  unfavorably  with  those  of  preceding 
years,  their  general  results  demonstrate  a steady,  reliable 
and  gratifying  improvement.” 

The  number  of  children  under  instruction  during  the 
year  reported,  in  the  11,000  districts  from  which  re- 
turns were  received — no  reports  having  been  made  from 
400  districts — was  800,430,  of  whom  nearly  200,000  ha<l 
been  uuder  instruction  far  a lei<s  period  than  two  months. 
In  105  Colored  Schools,  5,305  pupils  ha<l  been  taught. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  several  district  libraries 
was  1,507,077,  showing  an  increase  during  the  year  re- 
ported of  57,127  volumes. 
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T)ie  whole  amount  of  public  money  received  and  expended  by  the 
Bcveral  districts,  during  the  year  embraced  in  the  rejmrts  of  the  trustees, 

for  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages,  was $782,469  29 

Raised  by  district  tax  under  tlie  provisions  of  the  act  of 

1849,  for  the  some  purpose 385,830  53 

Raised  by  rate-bills  voluntarily  levied 136,949  54 

Local  funds  applicable  to  the  same  purpose 20,117  00 


$1,825,373  02 

lu  addition  to  this  amount,  the  sum  of 7,335  57 

is  reported  as  having  been  r.aised  (voluntarily,  it  is  pre- 
sumed) to  meet  the  expenses  arising  from  the  exemption 
of  1,254  children  from  rate-bills,  and  as  raised  by  district 
tax  to  supply  deficiencies  in  rate-bills  made  out  previous- 
ly to  the  act  of  1849. . 15,915  08 

There  were  also  paid  for  teachers’  wages  in  colored  schools, 
over  and  above  tbe  public  money  applicable  to  said 

schools.  1,925 

Adding  these  two  items,  the  total  expenditure  for  teach^k’ 

wages  during  the  year  reported  will  amount  to $1,3,50,.’>48  92 

Amount  of  public  money  expended  for  district  libraries 89,104  96 


Total  amount  for  teachers’  wages  and  libraries $1,439,653  88 

The  following  additional  sums  were  raised  by  district  taxa- 
tion for  the  purposes  specified  : 

For  purch.asing  school-house  sites $58,855  91 

For  building  school-houses 125,913  36 

For  hiring  school-houses. 6,439  00 

For  repairing  school-houses 79,183  5.5 

For  insuring  school-houses 5,153  29 

For  ftiel 71,4.55  51 

For  book  case,  books  and  school  apparatus 15.643  15 

For  other  purposes. 82,520  51 

Aggregate  amount  of  expenditure  for  school  purposes  during 

the  year $1,884,818  16 

In  reference  to  the  jiropo.sed  revision  and  codification  of 
the  School  laws,  the  Sui>erinteudent  says  : 

By  a resolution  of  the  A-sscmbly,  of  the  11th  of  July  last,  the  Governor 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a commissioner  whoso  duty  it  should  be  to  prepare 
and  report  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  ensuing  session,  an  entire  Common  School 
code,  in  one  act.  Under  this  authority,  tbe  appointment  of  commissioner 
was  conferred  on  Sauttbi.  S.  Rakdali.,  late  Deputy  8u]>erintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  the  discharge  of  the  duty  thus 
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devolved  upon  him,  and  whose  report  will  Ih!  forwarded  to  the  Legisluture  at 
an  early  period  of  its  acasion.  Following,  as  this  resolution  of  the  Assembly 
did,  immediately  upon  the  completion  of  a full  consolidation  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  existing  provisions  of  law  in  relation  to  Common  Schools,  under 
the  act  of  the  last  session,  the  commissioner  deemed  himself  authorized  to 
incorporate  in  the  new  revision  such  amendments  and  modifications  of  the 
system  now  in  force  as,  in  his  best  judgment,  after  full  and  free  consultation 
with  the  most  enlightened  and  experienced  friends  of  education  throughout 
the  State,  seemed  desirable  and  neces.sary.  The  principal  suggestions  and  re- 
commendations made  by  him,  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  and  respon- 
sible duty,  are  fully  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  department ; and 
their  adoption  will,  it  is  confidently  believed,  place  our  Common  8cho61  sys- 
tem upon  a permanent  and  satisfactory  basis.  They  are  understood  to  em- 
brace, as  their  leading  and  prominent  objects,  1st.  The  separation  of  the 
office  of  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  from  that  of  Secretary  of  State, 
and  its  erection  into  a separate  and  distinct  department ; 2d.  The  substitu- 
tion of  a permanent  annual  State  tax  of  one  mill  upon  every  dollar  of  the 
aggregate  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State,  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  in  lieu  of  the  present  tax  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars ; 
and  3d.  The  restoration,  in  a modified  form,  and  with  suitable  guards  and 
restriction,  of  the  system  of  county  supervision. 

“ The  proposed  substitution  of  a pennanent  annual  State  tax  of  one  mill 
upon  every  dollar  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State,  in  lieu  of 
the  existing  tax  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned  as  a mea- 
sure fraught  with  incalculable  blessings  to  the  cause  of  universal  education. 
If  adopted  and  permanently  engrafted  ui>on  our  existing  system  of  Common 
Schools,  its  effect  will  be  to  carry  out,  in  the  most  simple,  efficacious  and  per- 
fect manner,  the  will  of  the  people,  repeatolly  and  distinctly  expressed,  that 
the  property  of  the  State  shall  provide  for  the  elementary  education  of  all  its 
future  citizens,  and  that  all  our  Common  Schools  shall  be  entirely  free  to 
every  child.  This  principle  having  been  fully  recognized  and  established, 
after  mature  consideration  and  discussion,  it  is  unnecessary  now  to  re-open 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  adopted,  or  to  enter  again  upon  the  argu- 
ments which  have  so  effectually  demonstrated  its  soundness.  The  Legisla- 
ture, at  its  last  session,  solemnly  and  definitely  incorporated  it  as  the  basis  of 
their  enactment  of  a law,  making  a liberal  appropriation  from  the  aggregate 
property  and  funds  of  the  State,  for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  This  appropriation,  however,  liberal  and  enlightened  ns  it 
was,  and  worthy  of  the  vast  resources  and  immense  wealth  of  the  State, 
proves  inadequate  to  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  noble  object  in  view — 
the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  State,  during  the  whole  period  ordi- 
narily devoted  in  each  year  to  Common  School  instruction.  An  inconsidera- 
ble fraction  of  a mill  upon  each  dollar  of  the  increased  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  estate  is  all  that  is  requisite,  in  addition  to  the  provisions  already 
made,  to  secure  the  inestimable  benefit  of  Free  Schools,  in  all  coming  time,  to 
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every  c’jild  of  the  State.  It  would  be  utterly  unworthy  of  the  enlightened 
forecast  of  the  great  majority  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  suppose  that  they  are 
not  prepared  to  make  this  slight  additional  sacrifice  for  the  permanent 
accomplishment  of  an  object  of  such  great  importanco.  The  present  State 
tax  of  $800,000,  amounting  os  it  did  under  the  valuation  in  force  at  the  period 
of  its  adoption  to  considerably  more  than  a mill  upon  each  dollar,  is  insuffi- 
cient, with  the  aid  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  the  schools  of  the  State  for  an  average  period  ex- 
ceeding six  months  during  each  year.  A permanent  mill  tux  on  the  existing 
valuation,  capable  of  adjasting  itstdf  from  time  to  time  to  the  fluctuatiug 
valuation  of  the  property  of  the  State,  and  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the 
Schools,  will,  in  conjunction  with  the  public  funds  already  applicable  to  that 
object,  provide  liberally  for  the  support  of  every  school  in  the  State  during 
the  entire  year. 

“ In  opposition  to  these  views  it  may  probably  be  urged  that  the  action 
of  the  Leguslature,  at  its  last  session,  providing  for  an  annual  State  tax  of 
$800,000  in  addition  to  the  annual  revenue  of  the  school  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  Common  Schools,  and  directing  that  any  deficiency  in  this  res|icct 
should  be  supplied  by  rate-bill,  should,  under  the  circumstances,  be  regarded 
ns  a final  compromise  between  the  views  of  the  friends  and  opponents  of 
an  entirely  Free  School  system  ; that  it  is  inexpedient  and  injudicious  again 
to  throw  open  to  legislative  and  popular  discussion  a subject  upon  which  so 
considerable  a diversity  of  feeling  and  of  opinion  is  known  to  exist;  that  the 
very  general  acquiescence  of  the  jjcople  in  the  i>resent  disposition  of  the  mat- 
ter is  indicative  of  their  satisfaction  with  the  existing  law , and  that  it  is 
unwise,  at  this  early  jteriod,  to  disturb  these  arrangements  so  recently,  and 
with  such  great  unanimity,  adopted,  especially  in  the  alisence  of  any  expe- 
rience of  their  practical  working.s,  and  of  any  general  demand  for  their 
alteration  or  modification.  These  objections  are,  unquestionably,  entitled 
to  great  weight ; and  unless  they  can  lie  fairly  overcome,  the  necessity  or  ex- 
pediency of  the  propose<l  change  must  be  regarded  as  doubtful, 

“ Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  attending  its  passage,  the  act  of  the 
last  s<-s8ion  was,  unquestionably,  the  licst  that  could  be  obtaineel  by  the 
friends  of  Free  Schools.  The  only  alternative  presented  was  to  return  to  the 
system  in  force  prior  to  1849,  involving  a virtual  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciple for  which  the  friends  of  universal  education  had  so  long  struggled  and 
which  had  so  repeatedly  and  signally  triumphed.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
although  a popular  majority  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  votes  had  been 
secured  against  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1849,  forty  seven  of  the  fifty-nine 
counties  in  the  State  had  cast  their  votes  nominally  in  favor  of  such  repeal. 
The  representatives  from  those  counties,  constituting  a large  majority  of 
both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  while  fully  aware  that  the  popular  expres- 
sion of  their  respective  constituencies  adverse  to  the  continuance  of  the  law 
in  question,  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of  Free 
Schools,  felt  themselves  bound  by  that  expression  to  pursue  a middle  courne, 
between  the  entire  rejection  of  that  principle  and  its  unlimited  adoption. 
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Confident  in  the  ultimate  settlement  of  the  question  on  a basis  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  public  sentiment,  and  relying  on  the  intrinsic  justice  and 
soundness  of  the  principle  involved,  the  friends  of  Free  Schools  consented  to 
the  adoption  of  the  compromise  proposed,  without  the  slightest  understand- 
ing on  their  part,  or  as  it  is  beliq^ed  on  the  part  of  those  who  favored  and 
brought  forward  the  amendment,  that  it  was  to  be  a permanent  disposition 
of  the  subject.  It  was,  on  the  other  hand,  regarded  certainly  by  the  former 
as  a temporary  arrangement  merely. 

“ If  it  be  conceded  that  the  public  sentiment  has  unequivocally  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Free  School  principle — and  on  this 
point  there  cannot,  in  the  judgment  of  the  undersigned,  be  the  slightest 
room  to  doubt — then  any  action  of  the  Legislature,  in  contravention  of  or 
fhlling  short  of  that  principle,  cannot  justly  be  regarded  as  final  or  con- 
clusive. However  desirable  it  may  be,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to 
avoid  a re-agitation  of  questions  once  fairly  settled  by  legislative  action,  and 
especially  where  those  questions  affect  an  interest  of  such  extent  and  import- 
ance as  that  under  consideration,  the  will  of  the  people,  fairly  and  clearly 
expressed,  is  entitled  to  be  carried  into  full  effect ; and  if  for  any  reason  their 
representatives  have  failed  to  embody  that  will  in  their  legislation,  there  can 
be  no  such  binding  efficacy  in  a ampromite  measure  at  variance  iu  any  essen- 
tial respect  with  the  declared  verdict  of  the  popular  voice,  as  to  preclude 
subsequent  action  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  in  conformity  with  such 
verdict.  The  act  of  the  last  session  was  clearly  in  contravention  of  the 
popular  will,  repeatedly  and  distinctly  expressed,  so  far  as  the  provision  for 
meeting  any  portion  of  the  ex)iensc  of  instruction  in  our  Common  Schools,  by 
rate-hill,  was  concerned ; and  although,  after  a long,  animated  and  finally 
successful  struggle  at  the  ballot  boxes  for  the  complete  recognition  of  the 
Free  School  system,  the  people  were  disjx)sed,  in  view  of  the  manifold  diffi- 
culties attcmlant  upon  the  full  embodiment  of  that  principle  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, to  rest  satisfied  with  the  important  step  finally  taken  as  the  utmost 
that  could,  at  that  jK-riod,  be  accomplishecl,  it  is  manifest  that  their  compul- 
sory acquiescence  in  this  respect  cannot  preclude  them  from  insistiug,  at  any 
eubse<iuent  period,  upon  a complete  and  practical  legislative  recognition  of 
the  right  of  every  child  in  the  State  to  free  admission  to  the  Common 
Schools,  during  the  period  in  which  they  may  be  open  for  instruction,  un- 
trammeled by  any  pecuniary  restriction,  however  slight. 

“There  is  another  consideration  connected  with  this  subject,  which  can- 
not fail  to  address  itself  with  great  force  to  the  statesmen  and  legislators  of 
our  State.  Either  the  Free  School  system  is  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
will,  or  it  is  not.  Either  the  principles  upon  which  it  is  based  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  dictates  of  a sound  and  enlightened  public  policy,  or  they 
are  at  irreconcilable  variance  with  it.  In  cither  case,  there  should  be  no  me- 
dium course  between  the  full  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  system  and  its 
practical  incorporation  as  a portion  of  our  institutions,  and  its  rejection  alto- 
gether and  a return  to  the  system  as  it  previously  existed.  It  is  utterly  in- 
compatible uith  all  sound  principles  of  legislation  to  declare  in  one  breath 
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that  ' Common  Schoola  throughout  the  State  shall  be  free  to  every  child  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years,’  and  in  another  to  provide  for 
the  compulsory  imposition  of  a raUJAll  for  the  expenses  of  a large  portion  of 
such  tuition.  It  is  eminently  unworthy  of  the  representatives  of  the  Empire 
Stale  thus  to  ‘ hold  the  word  of  promise  |p  the  car,  and  break  it  to  the  hope.’ 
Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  citizens  and  legal  voters  of  the 
State,  constituting  a majority  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  all  the 
votes  cast,  declared,  in  1849,  their  desire  that  the  Common  Schools  of  the 
State  should  bo  entirely  free ; and  notwithstanding  the  obvious  and  univer- 
sally conceded  defects  of  the  law  enacted  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect, 
they  refused,  in  1850,  by  a majority  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  votes,  to 
sanction  its  repeal,  lest  they  should  even  seem  to  endanger  the  great  princi- 
ple they  had  so  successfully  vindicated  and  assorted.  Having  thus,  repeat- 
edly and  deliberately,  placed  themselves  upon  the  record  in  this  respect,  they 
confided  in  their  representatives  to  remove  all  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  law,  without  affecting  its  vital  principle.  Had  it  been  their  desire  to 
restore,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  old  rate-bill  system,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  they  would  have  proceeded  directly  to  the  accomplishment  of  their 
object  by  a decisive  vote  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1849.  Their 
vote  ngainst  such  repeal,  in  the  face  of  unanswerable  objections  to  the  details 
of  that  act,  is  beyond  all  question  conclusive  of  their  intention,  at  all  hazards, 
to  preserve,  unimpaired,  the  Free  School  principle  : 

“Tlie  proposition,  therefore,  to  authorize  a permanent  mill  tax  on  the 
property  of  the  State  will,  it  is  conceived,  if  adopted,  effectually  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  people  and  their  declared  will.  The  amount  is  too  trifling 
to  be  burdensome  to  any  individual,  while  the  object  to  be  effected  is  one  of 
the  utmost  magnitude  and  importance.  Is  there  an  individual  in  the  State 
who  would  not  cheerfully  pay  an  annual  assessment  of  one  mill  upon  every 
dollar  of  his  valuation,  or  one  dollar  upon  every  thousand,  if  thereby  he  could 
secure  the  blessings  of  education,  not  only  for  his  own  children,  but  for  every 
child  of  suitable  age  in  the  State,  for  the  entire  term  during  which  the 
schools  are  kept  open  in  each  year,  in  all  coming  time  I Is  it  not  far  better 
that  the  entire  expenses  of  tuition  should  be  met  in  tills  manner  by  one 
simple,  deflnite,  self-adjusting  proce-ss,  adapting  itself  to  the  varying  standard 
of  property  and  valuation,  and  to  the  increasing  wants  of  the  schools,  than 
that  the  trustees  of  each  of  the  eleven  thousand  districts  should  lie  periodi- 
cally burdened  with  the  trouble  and  parents  with  the  expense  of  a vexatious 
and  harassing  rate-bill  ? I cannot  hesitate,  therefore,  cordially  and  earnestly 
to  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  measure  as  in  myjudgment  best  calculated 
to  render  our  Common  Schools  in  reality  and  permanently  what  they  now 
arc  nominally,  free ; believing  it  to  be  due  not  only  to  the  highest  interests  of 
education,  but  to  a proper  respect  to  the  clearly  expressed  will  of  a majority 
of  our  fellow<itlzens,  that  the  noble  enterprise,  the  foundations  of  which 
have  been  so  strongly  laid  in  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  should,  with- 
out unnecessary  delay,  be  prosecuted  to  a completion.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Superintendent  observes : 
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In  bringing  hia  official  labors  to  a close,  and  surrendering  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  department  to  other  hands,  the  undersigned  con  oniy  indulge 
the  hope  that  during  the  critical  and  stormy  period  in  which  the  complicated 
interests  of  public  instruction  have  been  committed  to  Ids  guidance,  some 
advancement  will  be  found  to  have  been  made  in  the  right  direction.  On 
assuming  the  rosponsiblc  charge  entrusted  to  his  hands,  two  objects  presented 
themselves  as,  in  his  judgment,  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  his  indi- 
vidual attention  and  utmost  efforts.  The  one  was  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuation, in  all  its  integrity,  of  our  admirable  system  of  district  school 
libraries,  seriously  endangered  by  what  he  deemed  and  still  deems  a most 
injudicious  provision  of  the  existing  law,  authorizing,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, an  entire  diversion  of  the  munificent  fund  provided  for  the  annual 
replenishment  of  these  institutions;  and  the  other  was  the  enterprise  of 
rendering  every  one  of  our  eleven  thousand  schools  free  to  every  child  of  the 
State  of  a suitable  age  to  participate  in  their  benefits.  In  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  of  these  objects  entire  success  has  been  obtained,  by  an 
uncompromising  refusal,  in  any  case  or  under  any  circumstances,  to  give  the 
requisite  sanction  of  the  department  to  the  application  of  any  portion  of  the 
library  money  to  any  other  object  than  the  puiftaase  of  books  and  scientific 
apparatus  for  the  use  of  schools.  Many  and  strong  temptations  have  from 
time  to  time  been  presented  for  a departure  from  the  strict  and  rigid  rule 
thus  prescribed;  and  doubtless  frequent  and  serious  offense  has  been  given 
by  the  unyielding  pertinacity  with  wliich  it  has  been  adhered  to.  The 
alternative,  however,  seemed  to  be  presented,  on  the  one  hand,  of  a gradual 
and  ultimately  entire  abandonment  of  that  far-seeing  and  enlightened  policy 
by  which  every  school  district  and  every  neighborhood  of  the  State  was 
annually  supplied  with  the  means  of  intellectual  and  moral  cultivation,  and 
on  the  other,  of  a firm  and  decided  refusal,  in  any  case  whatever,  of  that  con- 
sent which  the  law  required  as  a condition  precedent  to  tlie  diversion  of  the 
fund.  The  importance  of  the  principle  involved  in  this  determination  may 
have  been  over-rated,  and  if  so,  the  remedy  is  at  hand  and  may  easily  be 
applied. 

“ Our  schools  are  not  yet  entirely  free.  Deeply  as  this  is  to  be  regretted, 
there  are  ample  and  abundant  sources  of  consolation  in  a review  of  the  con- 
test which  has  been  waged  for  the  adoption  of  this  great  measure.  So  far  as 
public  opinion  is  concerned,  the  question  may  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as 
definitely  settled.  Reforms  of  this  nature,  when  based  upon  sound  reason 
and  enlightened  policy,  which  underlie  the  principle  of  universal  education 
in  a country  such  as  ours,  never  go  backward.  The  indisputable  right  of 
every  citizen  of  the  American  republic  to  such  an  education  as  shall  enable 
him  worthily  and  properly  to  discharge  the  varied  and  responsible  duties 
incumbent  upon  him,  ns  such,  cannot  long  remain  practicaily  unrecognized 
in  our  republican  institutions.  It  has  already  incorporated  itself  in  the  system 
of  public  instruction  of  several  of  our  sister  States ; it  has  found  its  way  into 
the  municipal  regulations  of  all  our  cities  and  many  of  the  most  important 
towns  of  our  own  State ; and,  above  and  beyond  all,  it  boa  entwined  itself 
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into  the  deepest  convictions  and  soundest  regards  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people.  Its  full  assertion  may  be  deferred,  but  cannot  ultimately  be  re- 
pressed. 

“In  the  vindication  and  maintenance  of  this  principle,  it  has  been  my 
fortune,  during  the  whole  of  the  brief  period  of  my  connection  with  the 
department,  to  occupy  a conspicuous  position.  As  a necessary  consequence 
of  this  position,  voluntarily  assumed  and  firmly  maintained,  I have  been  con- 
tent to  endure  and  to  confront  a more  than  ordinary  share  of  obloquy ; and, 
what  was  regarded  by  me  as  of  infinitely  greater  consequence,  to  witness  the 
inevitable  reaction  upon  the  schools  of  the  State  of  a protracted  and  embit- 
tered controversy.  That  controversy  is  even  yet  undetermined,  and  it  may 
require  years  to  repair  the  breaches  occasioned  by  its  existence.  But  I have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  the  part  which  I have  taken  in  this  contro- 
versy was  the  result  of  a firm  and  abiding  conviction  of  public  and  pri- 
vate duty — of  duty  to  the  State,  whose  confidence  had  been  reposed  in  me 
as  a public  ofiiccr  charged  with  the  administration  of  a most  responsible  and 
important  trust — of  duty  to  my  fellow-citizens  deeply  interested  in  the  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  a question  which  came  directly  home  to  the  business 
and  the  hearth  of  each  one  of  them — and  of  duty  to  the  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand children  who  annually  throng  the  district  school-houses  of  the  State,  to 
obtain  that  education  without  which  their  future  prospects  of  usefulness  or 
happiness  were  to  be  fatally  blasted.  Sustained  and  supported  by  these  con- 
siderations. and  by  the  active  co-operation  of  many  of  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  education  in  every  section  of  the  State,  my  course  of  action  was 
plain ; and,  upon  a careful  and  searching  review  of  conduct  and  motive,  I 
find  nothing  to  retract  or  regret,  but  my  own  inability  more  cflectually  to 
realize  the  full  convictions  of  my  judgment  and  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  my 
heart  in  this  respect.  If  I have,  though  feebly  and  imperfectly,  contributed 
in  any  essential  degree  to  the  ultimate  triumph  and  full  recognition  of  the 
noble  principle  of  Universal  Education,  TiraouoH  schools  free  to  all — 
if,  in  part  through  my  humble  exertions,  the  future  millions  of  children  who 
shall  liercallter  congregate  in  our  elementary  institutions  of  learning  shall  be 
permitted  freely  to  participate  in  the  inestimable  blessings  of  sound  intellect 
ual  and  moral  instruction,  without  restriction  or  discrimination — my  highest 
earthly  ambition  will  have  been  amply  realized,” 
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Character  of  the  Secretary. — Message  of  Gov.  Hunt. — Embarrass- 
ments in  the  Collection  of  the  State  Tax. — Proposed  Mill  Tax. 

— Condition  of  the  Schools. — Superintendent’s  Reports. — Aca- 
demical Instruction. — New  York  Free  Academy. — Character  of 
Teachers.  — Distribution  of  School  Money.  — Department  of 
Public  Instruction. — Compulsory  Religious  Observances  in  Com- 
mon Schools. — The  ^Igley  Case. — Decision  of  the  Superinten- 
dent. — Election  of  Superintendent  E.  W.  Leavenworth. — 
Separation  of  the  Offce  of  Superintendent  from  the  Secretary’s 
Department.  — Schools  in  the  Cities  of  New  York.,  Brooklyn, 
Buffalo,  Rochester,  Utica,  Poughkeepsie,  Schenectady,  Troy, 
Syracuse,  Albany,  Oswego  and  Auburn.  % 

/^N  the  first  day  of  January,  1852,  the  Hon.  Henry 
S.  EandalIi,  of  Cortland,  who  had  been  elected 
Secretary  of  State  in  November  of  the  preceding  year, 
entered  upon  the  adniini.stratiou  of  the  Common  School 
department.  He  was  a man  of  superior  abilities  fine 
literary  acquirements,  energetic  character,  and,  in  his 
ofQcial  capacity  as  County  Superintendent  of  Cortland, 
had  rendered  signal  service  as  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  devoted  .and  industrious  of  that  class  of  officers. 

His  experience  in  this  position,  and  his  thorough  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  system,  had  eminently  prepared 
him  for  the  enlightened  discharge  of  the  rosimnsible 
duties  devolved  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  department. 

In  1843,  he  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  specially  desig- 
nated by  Col.  Young  to  prepare  an  official  report  on 
the  important  subject  of  District  Libraries;  and  so 
ably  and  satisfactorily  was  this  duty  performed  that 
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the  principles  and  language  of  tlie  report  were  adopted 
by  the  department  as  the  basis  upon  which  these  libraries 
were  to  be  formed.  After  the  close  of  his  official  term 
he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  of  which 
he  wiis  very  fond,  and  to  literary  authorship.  As  the 
well-known  biographer  of  Thomas  Jbffbrsos,  the  great 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  founder 
of  the  democratic  party,  his  name  has  long  been  associ- 
ated with  those  of  standard  authority  in  this  depart- 
ment of  our  national  literature.  At  the  present  time 
he  occupies  the  position,  and  discharges  the  duties,  of 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Iformal 
School  at  Cortland,  and  representative  in  the  State 
Legislature  from  Cortland  County. 

Henry  W.  Johnson,  of  New  York,  was  apiwinted 
Deputy  State  Superintendent. 

Gov.  Hunt,  in  his  message  at  the  oi>eniug  of  the 
Legislature  of  1852,  stated  the  capital  of  the  Common 
School  fund  at  six  and  a half  million  of  dollars,  of  the 
revenues  of  which  nearly  a million  and  a half  had  been 
expended  during  the  preceding  year  in  the  payment  of 
teachers’  wages  and  the  purchase  of  school  libraries. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  several 
Public  Schools  was  726,000.  The  Governor  reviewed  the 
action  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people  of  the  State 
in  reference  to  the  effort  to  secure  an  entirely  free 
system  of  Common  Schools,  and  characterized  the  enact- 
ment of  the  preceding  session  as  a temporary  compro- 
mise between  the  .advanced  views  of  the  advocates  of 
Free  Schools  and  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  a m.ajority 
of  the  tax-payers  and  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts, 
long  accustomed  to  the  existing  system  and  unwilling 
to  sanction  its  entire  abandonment.  The  progress  of 
public  opinion,  in  his  judgment,  might  safely  be  relied 
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upon  to  difiPuso  more  liberal  views  of  the  relations  of 
the  State  to  its  future  citizens. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  Jan. 
1,  1853,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
ance in  the  several  Common  Schools  of  the  State  during 
the  year  1851,  was  8,765,  and  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  support  of  schools,  $2,249,814,  of  which 
about  $1,000,000  was  derived  from  the  public  money, 
and  the  residue  collected  by  district  tax  and  rate  bills 
— the  latter  amounting  to  about  $225,000.  The  sum  of 
$477,918  was  expended,  during  the  year,  in  the  purchase 
of  sites  and  in  building,  hiring,  repairing,  insuring  and 
furnishing  school  houses,  supplying  fuel,  &c. 

In  reference  to  the  State  tax  for  the  support  of 
schools,  the  Superintendent  says : 

“ In  the  school  code  reported  to  the  Legislature  daring  its  last  session  by 
the  Commissioner,  Hr.  S.  S.  Rakdall,  and  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
late  Superintendent,  it  is  proposed  to  substitute  a mill  tax  for  the  present  one. 
This  is  virtually,  and  indeed  avowedly,  a proposition  to  restore  Free  Schools. 

“ A per  centum  tax,  beyond  all  question,  is  more  defensible  in  theory  than 
one  of  fixed  amount;  • • * and  that  a mill  tax  cannot  fairly  be 

considered  an  onerous  burthen  on  property,  for  the  great  object  of  maintaining 
popular  education — for  that  protection  which  property  itself  derives  from  the 
dissemination  of  intelligence  through  all  classes  of  society — has  been  very 
distinctly  admitted  by  the  opponents  of  Free  Schools  themselves,  by  their 
assenting  to  the  $800,000  tax.  When  imposed,  it  amounted  to  more  than  a 
tenth  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  assessed  value  of  the  property  of  the  State. 

“ Not  doubting,  however,  that  the  wants  of  on  advancing  population  will 
ultimately  call  for  an  increase  of  the  State  tax,  and  that  when  so  increased  it 
would  be  better  on  all  accounts  to  make  it  a per  centum,  and  therefore  a self- 
at^usting  one,  the  undersigned  feels  constrained  to  express  the  opinion,  that 
the  time  has  not  arrived  for  such  action.  Nor  is  he  disposed  at  present  to 
recommend  any  action  which  will  affect  the  inteiror  policy  of  the  schools. 

“ In  the  rapid  transition  from  system  to  systm — in  the  constant  change 
of  details  made  without  the  benefit  of  sufficient  experiences — which  has 
marked  the  school  legislation  of  the  past  four  years,  the  natural  result  has 
followed.  Grave  errors  have  been  committed.  To  retrieve  them,  new  errors 
have  been  plunged  mto.  * * * Melancholy  as  is  the  confession,  and 

decided  as  are  the  exceptions  to  it,  our  schools,  in  the  opinion  of  the  under- 
signed, have  deteriorated  during  the  rapid  changes  of  the  lust  four  years. 
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Whether  wo  haTe  reached  a point  in  these  mutations  where  it  U beat  to 
pause  and  let  existing  regulations,  where  not  obrioualy  and  seriously 
wrong,  stand  until  a further  dereloped  experience  and  a more  settled 
public  sentiment  shall  call  for  wellK^onsidcrcd  changes,  is  the  grave  question 
now  to  be  settled.  On  it  the  views  of  the  undersigned  arc  already  ex- 
pressed.” 

The  Suiaerintendent  recommeiitled  a modifleation  in 
the  Academical  system  of  the  State  by  which  each  of 
these  institutions  should  be  required  to  receive  annually 
from  the  Common  Schools  within  its  district,  and  gra- 
tuitously to  educate,  a specific  number  of  pupils  corre- 
sponding with  its  proportionate  share  of  public  money 
received  from  the  State.  He  observes : 

“The  Free  Academy  in  the  city  of  New  York  presents  a practical  exem- 
plification of  the  plan  thus  proposed  for  the  whole  State.  The  undersigned 
has,  during  the  past  season,  visited  this  institution  personally,  examined  its 
records,  investigated  its  plan  of  action  in  detail,  and  witnessed  its  operations. 
To  S!iy  that  it  is  eminently  successful  in  accomplishing  the  objects  of  its 
foundation,  is  but  faint  praise  of  the  men  whose  philanthropy  originated  and 
whose  energy  secured  that  foundation,  or  of  the  able  and  efficient  corps  of 
teachers  who  manage  its  concerns.  Within  its  halls  the  marks  of  caste  and 
the  distinction  of  wealth,  elsewhere  so  pervading,  arc  for  once  ignored.  The 
sons  of  the  rich  and  the  poor — neither  of  them  degraded  beneficiaries,  but 
the  honored  cadets  of  a parenfcil  government — meet  on  ground  where  neither 
has  vantage.  Sitting  on  the  same  benches;  pursuing  the  same  higher 
branches  of  science ; drinking  from  the  same  rich  fountain  of  classic  litera- 
ture; cultivating  the  same  elegant  tastes  and  personal  accomplishments;  the 
undersigned  saw,  with  emotions  he  will  not  attempt  to  describe,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  almost  the  extremes,  and  of  every  intermediate  point,  in  social 
and  pecuniary  condition  ; the  sons  of  the  merchant  whose  vessels  visit  every 
ocean,  and  of  the  employees  of  his  store-houses  and  his  wharves ; of  fathers, 
whose  names  are  historic  in  the  professions,  in  literature,  in  arts  and  in  arms, 
and  of  the  obscure  and  toiling  moss  whose  sinews  support  this  social  super- 
structure above  them. 

“ The  difference  betwecMuch  a foundation — where  the  best  and  brightest 
youths  of  the  country,  irfepcctivc  of  all  other  distinction.s,  are  brought 
together  to  be  equally  anointed  and  sandaled  for  the  Olympic  race  of  life 
and  manhood,  and  renown — to  l>e  put  in  a position  where  high  heart  and 
bold  endeavor  will  place  the  reward-s  of  life  equally  within  their  reach — 
marks  the  development  of  a truly  American  idea,  and  is  at  once  the  symbol 
and  the  commencement  of  a new  phase  in  educational  and  social  progress. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  great  Metropolis,  the  pulsations  of  whose 
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philanthropy  are  only  equaled  by  those  of  her  business  enterprises — whose 
thoroughfares  and  suburbs  are  everywhere  sprinkled  with  her  magnificent 
charities — will  add  to  this  class  of  her  institutions,  nor  that  the  tcUl  vlti- 
mately  perfect  ier  eyttem  of  free  edueatum  hy  the  eeUxbluhment  of  u Free  College 
on  a eeale  proportioned  to  the  want*  of  her  population." 

In  reference  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the 
teachers  of  the  State,  the  Superintendent  says : 

“ Few  estimate  sufficiently  the  importance  of  teachers  as  a class  or  their 
influence  on  society.  Nearly  as  much  as  parents,  they  mold  the  moral 
character  of  the  young ; and  their  influence  is  probably  even  more  felt  in 
developing  the  intellect  and  giving  it  direction  throughout  an  extensive 
portion  of  society.  Ridicule  of  teachers  constitutes  one  of  the  stale  jokes  of 
literature;  and  its  caricatures  have  not  been  without  their  influence  on  those 
whose  dictums  have  weight  in  assigning  both  literary  and  social  position. 
Prejudice  against  this  occupation  in  our  country  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  impoli- 
tic. Where  in  the  United  States  have  teachers,  as  a class,  been  found  behind 
the  moral  or  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  body  of  the  community  in  which 
they  have  been  called  upon  to  teach ; nay,  not  in  advance  of  it  ? How  often 
has  even  the  breath  of  suspicion  fallen  on  the  moral  character  of  one  of  the 
twenty-five  thousand  Common  School  teachers  of  New  York  ? Of  their  intel- 
lectual calibre,  the  bench,  the  bar,  the  sacred  desk,  the  highest  business  and 
official  positions  of  our  country,  bear  emphatic  testimony.*  Fur  unremitting 
industry  in  a laborious  and  phjmically-prostrating  occupation,  for  a patient 
braving  of  inconveniences  and  annoyances,  which  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
subject  can  hardly  appreciate,  for  a zealous  and  high-toned  devotion  to  the 
duties  of  their  calling,  ample  opportunities  of  observation  have  satisfied  the 
undersigned  that  no  class  of  men  excel  the  teachers  of  New  York.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  none,  when  the  extent  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
taken  into  consideration,  are  so  inadequately  paid.  Beyond  a few  cities  and 
large  villages,  the  wages  paid  to  teachers  do  not  equal  those  of  any  class  of 
operatives  whose  occupations  demand  any  previously  acquired  dexterity." 

He  also  recotn mends  the  establishment  of  an  addi- 
tional Normal  School  in  the  western  section  of  the 
State. 

The  report  for  the  year  1854  shows  that  during  the 
year  1852  the  total  amount  of  expenditure  for  teach- 


* The  author  of  this  work  waa  infornied  by  Gan.  'W’nvnEU)  Scott,  in  1861,  that 
every  inembur  of  President  Monroe's  cabinet,  with  one  exception,  commenced  life  as 
a Common  School  teacher,  including  the  names  of  John  C.  Calhoox.  William  H. 
Crawford,  Smitu  Tuompsox,  Bbxiamix  W,  Crowxinosiuklo.  and  Wiluam  Wirt, 
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ers’  wages  was  11,931,870.18;  of  which  81,273,426.49  was 
from  the  avails  of  the  State  tax;  823,843.44  from  local 
funds ; 8308,851.30  collected  on  rate-bills,  and  the  resi- 
due raised  by  district  taxation. 

The  library  money  expended  during  the  year  was 
849,499.39;  and  the  amount  expended  for  school-houses, 
sites,  furniture,  &c.,  and  raised  by  district  tax,  8487,878.95 
— amounting  in  all  to  82,469,248.52 — showing  an  increase 
of  over  820,000  from  the  exi)enditures  of  the  preceding 
year. 

The  Superintendent,  after  recapitulating  his  views 
as  expressed  in  ^is  report  of  the  preceding  year  as  to 
the  expe<liency  of  a change  in  the  system  of  State  taxa- 
tion, by  the  substitution  of  a mill  tax  for  the  fixed  sum 
now  imposed,  goes  on  to  say : 

“ Thu  qHOstion  now  arises,  has  the  proper  period  yet  arrived  for  any  mate- 
riul  revision  of  our  school  laws  ? Have  existing  defects  proved  so  serious  as 
to  demand  it  ? If  so,  has  sufficient  time  been  given  for  experience  to  add  its 
suggestions  to  those  of  sound  theory,  in  indicating  the  appropriate  remedies  ? 
Have  the  fires  of  controversy  so  far  died  away  as  to  permit  that  unanimity 
of  purpose  and  effort  which  are  indispensable  to  success  t 

“ On  the  whole,  the  undersigned  is  disposed  to  answer  these  questions  af- 
firmatively ; to  assume  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  sound  conservatism  lies 
in  action.  Existing  defects,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  arc  deep-seated,  and 
are  exerting  widely  pernicious  influences. 

“ A mill  tax  on  the  property  of  the  State  wns  recommended  last  year  as 
the  proper  ultimate  substitute  for  the  present  one.  It  was  recommended  by 
a previous  8ui>erintcndent,  and  it  seems  to  be  the  rate  of  taxation  for  school 
purposes  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  investigating  friends  of  popular  educa- 
tion as  the  one  best  calculated  to  do  justice  to  all  interests.  lU  adoption 
mould  probtihly  be  accepted  by  all  partite  ae  a JiniU  diepoeition  of  the  euljjeel. 

“ The  distribution  of  the  public  school  moneys  in  a manner  to  confer  an 
equal  share  of  their  licnefits  on  localities  and  individuals  has  been  found 
attended  with  great  difficulty.  Prior  to  1849,  the  proceeds  of  the  school 
fund,  and  an  equal  sum  raised  by  the  towns,  were  ultimately  divided  among 
the  towns  on  the  basis  of  population,  and  among  the  school  districts  on  the 
basis  of  the  pupils  returned  as  residing  in  them.  Such  a distribution  would 
give  to  small  districts  in  thinly  populated  regions,  pos.scssed  of  a limited 
amount  of  wealth,  a comparatively  small  amount  of  money,  and  would  con- 
sequently lc.ad  to  the  imposition  of  more  onerous  rate-bills,  which  would  fall 
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where  there  was  the  least  ability  to  pay  them.  A'et  this  system  was  long 
•acquiesced  in.  Both  the  law  and  public  sentiment  recognized  the  cost  of 
education  as  m'aiiily  a personal  burden  which  every  man  was  requireil  to 
incur  for  his  own  offspring.  Following  out  the  sime  idea,  it  was  not  felt 
that  the  Legislature  had  a right  to  attempt  to  equalize  the  burden  of  educa- 
tion, as  between  localities  or  individuals,  by  adopting  any  peculiar  system 
of  distributing  the  public  moneys  specifically  designed  to  attain  that  end, 
but  rather  that  it  was  l>ound  to  give  every  scholar  hisp™  rata  share  of  those 
moneys,  and  leave  parents  to  provide  what  was  further  necessary  us  best 
they  might. 

“A  different  theory  as  to  where  rested  the  responsibility  of  educating  the 
people  l>cgan  to  prevail.  As  ignorance  is  the  parent  of  crime  and  civil  dis- 
order, it  was  claimed  that  a free  government  was  bound  to  provide  for  its 
own  stability,  and  wealth  to  pay  for  its  own  security,  by  assuming  the  bur- 
den of  popular  education.  It  was  insisted  that  after  using  tjie  revenues  set 
apart  for  that  purpose,  the.  Common  Schools  of  the  State  ought  to  be  sup- 
porteil  by  a direct  tax  on  property.  This  principle,  to  its  fullest  extent,  was 
engrafted  into  our  laws  in  1849.  This  wholly  changed  the  theory  on  which 
a projH-r  distribution  of  the  school  moneys  rested.  If  the  property  of  the 
State  is  required  to  support  the  education  of  the  State,  it  follows  that,  the 
benefit  received  from  it  licing  everywhere  the  same,  its  burdens  should  in 
like  manner  be  the  same.  And  another  important  principle  came  into  opera- 
tion. When  the  State  determined  that  education  should  be  supported  by 
public  contribution,  it  gave  to  every  citizen  a common  and  equal  right  to  the 
benefits  accruing  therefrom.  The  spirit  and  theory  of  the  law  was,  not  to  aid 
parents  in  educating  their  offspring,  by  dividing  a particular  sum  of  money 
between  them,  but  that  the  State  thoubl  atmme  the  whole  eipente  of  tuck  educa- 
tion, and  raiae  whatecer  turn  wat  necaeary  therefor.  Every  child  was  equally 
entitled  to  an  education,  whether  residing  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  or  on  the  hills  of  Hamilton  county.  But,  wholly  overlooking  these 
principles,  the  Free  School  Act  of  1849  substantially  retained  the  previously 
existing  plan  of  distribution  to  counties  and  towns  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion— to  school  districts  on  that  of  enumerated  pupils.  Not  only  Vas  the 
cardinal  theory  of  the  law  thus  violated,  but  the  unequal  effects  of  such  a 
distribution,  whep  applied  to  such  mcrcascd  sums  of  money,  became  vastly 
more  apparent  than  under  the  old  law.  In  the  densely  populated  districts  of 
cities  and  villages,  the  schools  received  more  than  was  sufficient  for  their 
support  from  the  avails  of  the  school  fund  and  county  and  town  taxes,  while 
in  the  thinly  inhabited  country  districts,  it  was  neceasary  to  resort  to  addi- 
tional and  onerous  taxes  to  make  up  deficiencies. 

“ Results  so  flagrantly  unjust  could  not  long  lie  tolerated.  The  rural 
regions,  crushed  by  the  operation  of  the  law,  through  their  representatives, 
repealed  it.  The  agricultural  population  of  the  State  have  ever  shown  that 
they  prize  the  blessings  of  universal  education,  and  are  willing  to  make  as 
many  sacrifices  to  secure  it  as  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  They  demonstrated 
this  by  patiently  paying  more  in  proportion  to  their  property  than  the  latter 
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to  educate  their  children,  for  a period  of  more  than  fifty  year*  anterior  to 
1849.  It  was  the  itrncture,  and  not  the  principle,  of  the  Free  School  law  of 
1849  which  gave  to  the  popular  vote  on  it  so  well  defined  a local  classifica- 
tion. The  country  cordially  united  with  the  cities  in  pa.ssing  the  school  act 
of  1851,  which  was  intended  to  recognize  the  same  main  principle,  that  tha 
property  of  the  State  thall  educate  the  children  of  the  State." 

By  the  act  of  1851,  one-third  of  the  public  money 
(excepting  for  libraries)  was  directed  to  be  equally  divided 
among  the  several  districts.  “This,”  says  the  Su]>er- 
intendent,  “efifectually  relieved  the  country  districts. 
It  is  strenuously  urged  in  many  quarters  that  it  has 
done  more  than  this — that  it  has  turned  the  scale  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  made  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting schools  lighter,  both  to  property  and  persons, 
in  the  country  than  in  the  cities  and  villages.”  Con- 
curring in  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  suggests  the 
retention  of  the  existing  one-third  equal  quota  distribu- 
tion, but  with  the  addition  of  another  equal  third  on 
the  basis  of  resident  pupils  of  the  several  districts, 
substantially  on  the  same  iirinciple  as  already  recog- 
nized by  the  Legislature  in  the  organization  of  Union 
School  districts. 

Mr.  Eandall  concurred  with  his  predecessor  in 
strongly  recommending  the  separation  of  the  office  of 
Superjuteudent  of  Common  Schools  from  that  of  Sec- 
retary of  State.  “The  dignity  and  importance  of  a 
school  organization  so  extensive  as  ours,”  ho  remarked, 
“alike  demand  that  its  official  hemi  should  bo  a sep- 
arate and  independent  State  officer,  and  the  duties  of 
the  position  demand  all  the  time  and  the  best  talents 
that  any  one  man  can  bring  to  them ;”  and  he  was 
of  ojiinion  that  such  an  officer  might  be  able  to  dis- 
pense with  the  necessity  of  a restoration  of  the  sys- 
tem qf  County  Superintendency,  which,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling  toward  that  office,  he  d<>emed 
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injudicious  and  unwise.  Ho  recommended,  at  least,  a 
trial  of  the  experiment  before  creating  another  class  of 
local  school  officers. 

In  October,  1853,  a comidaint  was  made  to  the  Su- 
l>eriutendent  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Quigley,  a Roman  Cath- 
olic clergyman  of  Schagticoke,  in  Rensselaer  County, 
setting  forth  that,  in  many  of  Ae  Common  Schools  of 
that  and  the  adjoining  county  of  Washington,  the  re- 
ligion and  faith  of  Catholic  children  were  interfered 
with,  by  being  compelled  to  join  in  prayers,  and  to 
read  and  commit  to  memory  jiortions  of  a version  of 
the  Bible  of  which  the  Catholic  Church  disapjiroved ; 
and  stating  specifically  that  on  a certain  day  in  Au- 
gust preceding,  a Miss  Gifford,  a teacher  in  Washing- 
ton County,  ordered  one  of  her  pupils,  twelve  years  of 
age,  to  study  and  read  the  Protestant  Testament,  and 
on  his  declining  to  do  so,  on  the  plea  of  his  unwill- 
ingness to  disobey  the  orders  of  his  parents,  and  to 
violate  the  precepts  of  his  religion,  chastised  him  se- 
verely, and  expelled  him  ignominiously  from  the  school. 

Mr.  Rakdall,  in  his  decision,  a copy  of  which  was 
communicated  to  the  Legislature  with  his  annual  re- 
port, after  citing  the  opinion  of  Superintendent  Dix, 
concurred  in  by  Superintendent  Spencer,  that  the 
teacher  may  open  his  school  by  prayer,  “ provided  he 
does  not  encroach  on  the  hours  allotted  to  instruction, 
and  provided  the  attendance  of  the  scholars  is  not  exacted 
as  a matter  of  school  discipline,”  goes  on  to  say : 

“ No  later  or  counter  decisiona  are  to  be  found  on  the  records  of  this 
ofllce,  and  the  above  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  the  hitherto  well-settled 
rule  in  the  premises,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  department  is  concerned. 
Believing  it  founded  on  principles  of  equity,  and  in  that  spirit  of  entire  re- 
ligious toleration  which  characterizes  our  Constitution  and  laws,  and  wliiclt 
should  characterize  every  institution,  literary  or  other,  founded  by  the  State, 
I have  no  disposition  to  disturb  it,  and  should  have  no  hesitation  in  apply- 
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ing  and  enforcing  it  id  the  oa?e  presente<l  l>y  the  complainant,  or  in  any 
other  brought  before  me  on  appeal. 

“ Beyond  a mere  dktum  or  opinion  gicen  by  Superintendent  Dix,  in  1838, 
on  the  ah.stract  propriety  of  making  the  Bible  a rcading-ljook  in  the  Com- 
mon School.^,  in  which  he  expressed  himself  convinced  of  such  propriety,  I 
find  nothing  Ijcaring  directly  on  this  point  in  the  orders  and  decisions  of  my 
predeces.sors.  Opinions  from  some  of  them  have  Irccn  publicly  referred  to, 
but  if  given  they  were  not  made  matters  of  reeord  in  this  office.*  Meanwhile 
the  question  has,  at  various  peiiods,  seriously  agitated  portions  of  the  com- 
munity, and  even  the  aid  of  legislation  has  been  invoked  to  settle  it.  The 
recent  great  increase  and  diffusion  throughout  the  State  of  a Roman  Catholic 
population  who,  while  they  profess  to  make  the  Bible  the  guide  of  life, 
wholly  repudiate  the  common  English  version  of  it  as  unauthorized,  and 
who,  on  conscientious  grounds,  refuse  to  read  it  or  permit  their  children  to 
read  it,  has  thrown  additional  embarrassments  in  the  way  of  any  adjustment 
of  the  dispute  which  will  bo  satisfactory  to  all.  Notwith.standing  these  diffi- 
culties, I feel,  on  this  first  prc.sentation  of  the  matter  before  me,  that  I am 
bound  to  frankly  and  explicitly  state  my  views,  and  the  grounds  on  which  I 
should  base  my  official  action,  should  appeals  involving  the  question  be 
brought  Ix-forc  me. 

“In  theory,  I have  never  been  able  to  iloubt  that  intellectual  and  religpous 
instruction  sjiauld  go  hand  in  hand.  To  divorce  them  entirely,  and  to  only 
bestow  attention  on  the  former,  is  to  draw  forth  and  add  to  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  without  giving  it  any  moral  helm  to  guide  it ; in  other  wonls,  it  is 
to  increase  the  capacity  without  diminishing  the  propensity  to  do  evil.  To 
banish  religious  education  from  the  schools  is,  in  a multitude  of  instances,  to 
consign  it  to  the  care  of  the  vicious,  the  ignorant,  the  careless,  or  those  who 
feel  that  they  have  not  time  to  attend  to  it  The  pbicing  of  it  in  its  natural 
connection  with  intellectual  education  in  the  school-room  has  met,  how- 
ever, in  our  country  with  serious  practical  obstacles.  The  Government,  not 
relying  on  the  ability  or  willingness  of  every  part  of  the  State  to  maintain 
efficient  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  recognizing  the  imperative  necessity  of  universal  education  for  the  main- 
tenance of  our  civil  and  political  institutions,  organizcil  a general  Common 
School  system,  and  made  provisions  to  aid  those  sending  to  school  in  sus- 
taining it,  by  the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  money  annu.ally  from  the  treas- 
ury. To  prevent  this  money  from  being  misapplied,  it  prescribed  the  condi- 
tions on  which  it  shall  be  received  and  expended,  th#  mode  of  appointing, 
and  the  duties  of  all  school  officers,  and  it  created  a special  State  officer, 
with  administrative  and  judicial  powers,  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  system. 
The  Common  Schools  were  thus  clearly  made  a government  institution.  To 
introduce  into  them,  or  permit  to  be  introduced  into  them,  a course  of  religious 
instruction  conformable  to  the  views  of  any  religious  denomination,  would  be 

• .Similar  opinions  will  be  found,  in  a preceding  page,  to  have  been  expressed  by 
Superintendent  Yocse. 
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tantamount  to  the  adoption  of  a goTcrnment  religion — a step  contrary  to  the 
Constitution,  and  equally  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  a free  government 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people.  To  form  for  the  schools  a course  of  iustruc* 
tion  which  could  bear  the  name  of  a religious  one,  and  which  would  meet 
the  views  of  all  was  manifestly  impossible.  To  give  to  every  sect  a pro  rata 
share  of  the  school  moneys,  to  enable  it  to  support  its  own  schools,  and 
teach  its  own  system  of  religious  faith  in  them,  would  be,  in  the  sparsely 
inhabited  country  districts,  to  divide  the  children  within  the  territory  con- 
venient for  attendance  on  a single  school,  and  in  which  the  support  of  all 
the  inhabitants  is  frequently  scarcely  adequate,  with  the  aid  of  the  public 
moneys,  to  sustain  a single  efficient  school,  into  a dozen  or  more  schools. 
Indeed,  unrler  this  arrangement  a single  indigent  family  would  often  bo 
required  to  support  its  own  school,  to  go  without  any,  or  to  violate  its 
conscience  by  joining  with  others  in  one  in  which  a religious  system  was 
taught  wholly  at  variance  with  its  own.  There  are  other  rea.sons,  not  requir- 
ing enumeration,  which  have  gone  to  convince  the  public  mind  of  the  im- 
practicability of  carrying  out  such  a plan  so  as  to  attain  the  object  sought,  the 
education  of  all  the  people. 

“ In  view  of  the  above  facts,  the  position  was  early,  distinctly,  and  al- 
most universally  taken  by  our  statesmen,  legislators  and  prominent  friends 
of  education — men  of  the  warmest  religious  zeal,  and  belonging  to  every 
sect — that  religious  education  must  be  banished  from  the  Common  Schools 
and  consigned  to  tiie  family  and  the  church.  If  felt  that  this  was  an  evil, 
it  was  felt  that  it  was  the  least  one  of  which  the  circumstances  admitted. 
Accordingly,  the  instruction  in  our  schools  has  been  limited  to  that  ordina- 
rily included  under  the  head  of  intellectual  culture,  and  to  the  propagation 
of  those  principles  of  morality  in  which  all  sects,  and  good  men  belonging 
to  no  sect,  can  equally  agree.  The  tender  consciences  of  all  have  been  re- 
spected. We  have  seen  that  even  prayer — that  morning  and  evening  duty 
which  man  owes  to  his  Creator — which  even  the  pagan  and  savage  do  not 
withhold  from  the  gods  of  their  blinded  devotion — which,  conducted  in  any 
proper  spirit,  is  no  more  sccbirian  than  that  homage  which  constantly  goes 
up  from  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  to  the  bountiful  Giver  of  all 
things — has  been  decided  by  two  of  our  most  eminent  superintendents  ns 
inadmissible  as  a school  exercise  within  school  hours,  and  that  no  pupil’s 
conscience  or  inclination  shall  be  violated  by  being  compelled  to  listen  to  it. 
This  decision  has  been  acquiesced  in  without  a murmur  by  the  whole  re- 
ligious public.  The  intelligent  religious  public  have  felt  that  there  was  no 
tenable  middle  ground  between  tborongh  religious  instruction  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools  and  the  broadest  toleration.  Driven  by  circumstances  to  adopt 
the  latter  position  they  have  embraced  it  in  its  most  comprehensive  import, 
and  have  nerved  themselves  to  the  task  of  supplying  a lamentable  omission 
in  the  Public  Schools,  by  increased  assiduity  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  their 
offspring  in  the  family  circle,  in  the  Sunday  School,  end  in  the  church.  In 
our  crowderl  cities,  where  poverty  sinks  to  its  lowest  ebb,  and  vice  puts  on 
its  most  unmitigated  forms — where  multitudes  of  children  would  receive  no 
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religious  instruction  from  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  their  parents, 
Toluntary  church  and  indiriduul  organizations  arc  putting  forth  their  en- 
deavors to  supply  such  instruction.  Many,  doubtless,  arc  not  reached  by 
these  efforts;  nor  would  they  be  reached  if  religion  was  taught  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools — for  the  children  of  the  extremely  poor  and  the  vicious  often- 
times could  not  or  would  not  attend  them. 

“•  Not  only  has  the  principle  of  entire  religious  toleration  in  our  schools 
l>een  acquitsced  in  between  the  leading  Protestant  sects  who  regard  each 
other  as  orthodox  in  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  Christianity,  but  between 
such  and  those  pronounced  by  them  to  be  utterly  heretical.  Not  only  have 
the  £piscoi>alian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Baptist  and  the  Methodist  met  on 
common  neutral  ground  in  the  school  room,  but  with  them  the  Unitarian, 
the  Universalist,  the  Quaker,  and  even  the  denier  of  all  creeds.  No  ofiTenaive 
school  exercise  or  discipline  has  been  made  compulsory  on  any  of  these — 
no  obnoxious  tests  forced  upon  them.  Shall  a solitary  and  invidious  excep- 
tion then  be  made  against  a church  professing  to  be  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  and  which  includes  within  its  fold  & large  number  of 
citizens  whom  our  laws  place  on  the  .same  footing  with  all  other  citizens  f I 
cannot  subscrilx!  to  such  doctrines. 

*•  I believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  especially  the  portion  of  them 
known  as  the  New  Testament,  are  proper  to  be  read  in  schools  by  pupils 
who  have  attained  sufficient  literary  and  mental  culture  to  understand  their 
imirort  I believe  they  may,  as  a matter  of  right,  lie  read  as  a class  book  by 
those  whose  parents  desire  it.  But  I am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the 
reading  of  no  version  of  them  can  be  forced  on  those  whose  consciences  atld 
religion  object  to  such  version." 


The  public  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  ability  of 
the  Superintendent  wa.s  signally  manifested,  during  his 
entire  administration,  by  the  omission  of  the  Legi.sla- 
tnre  to  jirovide  for  the  receipt  and  disbursement, 
through  the  usual  channel  of  the  State  Treasury,  of  the 
avails  of  the  State  tax  of  $800,000,  with  the  correspond- 
ing amounts  required  by  the  act  of  1851  to  be  raised 
and  paid  over  by  the  several  counties.  Although  not 
required,  in  his  official  capacity,  to  execute  any  bonds 
for  the  safe  keeping  and  proper  expenditure  of  any 
portion  of  the  public  money,  millions  of  dollars  were 
thus  paid  over  to  and  disbursed  by  him,  and  although 
repeatedly  soliciting  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature, 
aud  its  financial  and  educational  committees,  the  ex- 
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amination  and  revision  of  his  accounts,  no  investigation 
was  ever  called  for  or  made.  In  one  instance,  the 
quota  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  county  of  the  State 
— the  city  of  Jfew  York — was  neglected  to  be  raised 
and  forwarded  in  season  for  the  annual  apportionment 
and  payment  of  the  public  money,  rendering  it  indispen- 
sable for  him  to  a<lvanco  on  his  own  personal  responsi- 
bility the  amount  thus  withheld.  This  anomalous  state 
of  things  continued  until  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  year  of  his  .successor  in  ottice. 

At  the  annual  election  in  Xovend)er,  1853,  the  Hon. 
Ell\s  W.  Leavenworth  of  Onondaga,  was  elected 
Secretary  of  State,  and  ex-officio  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools.  S.  S.  Il.vNDAi.L  wjis  again  appointed 
Deputy.  Gov.  Seymour,  in  his  mes.sage  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  1854,  strongly  recommended  the  separate 
organization  of  a Department  of  Public  Instruction.  A 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  acconlingly  introduced  early 
in  the  session  by  the  Hon.  William  II.  Robertson  of 
Westchester,  Chairman  of  the  Literature  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  and  chiefly  through  his  influence 
became  a law  in  March  eu.suing.  This  important 
measure  was  warmly  supported  by  Secretary  Leaven- 
worth, chiefly  uimui  the  ground  of  the  incompatibility 
of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  oflSce  of  Superintendent 
with  those  required  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who,  in 
addition  to  his  strictly  legitimate  duties  as  such,  had 
under  various  provisions  of  the  law  been  rniulc  a mem- 
ber of  the  Canal  Board,  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Canal  Fund,  and  of  the  Laud  Office,  a Trustee 
of  the  State  Library,  of  the  Capitol  and  of  the  State 
Hall,  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  and  a Regent  of  the  Uni- 
versity, in  addition  to  his  burdensome  duties  as  Super- 
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intciident  of  Common  Schools.  Public  policy  as  well  as 
public  justice  imperatively  demanded  the  separation  of 
these  oflices  and  the  orgauizatiou  of  an  independent 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and . this  policy 
finally  prevailed. 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  Public  School  System 
had  iMjen  entirely  reorganized.  The  rapid  progress  of  the 
^ Ward  Schools,  establi.shcd  under  the  act  of  1842,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Free  Academy  in  1848,  and  the  finan- 
cial embarrassments  of  the  Public  School  Society  eonse- 
quent  upon  their  diminished  resources,  conduced  in 
1852  to  the  opening  of  negotiations  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  rival  systems  for  their  consolida- 
tion. The  terms  finally  agreed  upon  by  the  contracting 
parties  were,  1st,  the  transfer  by  the  Public  School 
Society  to  the  city  of  all  their  buildings  and  proi>erty, 
subject  to  all  e.visting  incumbrances  thereon,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  its  organization  and  schools ; and,  2d, 
the  appointment  of  fifteen  of  the  trustees  of  the 
society,  to  be  designated  by  themselves,  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  of  three  trustees  in 
each  wanl,  to  serve  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
respectively.  This  arrangement  was  confirmed  by  the 
Legislature  in  aii  act  passed  on  the  3tl  of  June,  1853, 
and  went  into  full  operation  during  the  ensuing  year. 
Erastus  C.  Benedict  was  elected  President  of  the  new 
Board  of  Education  ; and  S.  S.  Randall,  City  Super- 
intendent, with  Joseph  McKean  and  Samuel  W.  Setoii, 
Assistants.  At  the  period  of  the  consolidation  there 
were  eighteen  schools  of  the  Public  School  Society, 
with  as  many  female  and  primary  departments,  while 
those  of  the  ward  schools  numbered  tweuty-eight. 
When  combined,  under  the  new  system,  they  consisted 
of  the  Free  Academy,  three  Normal  Schools,  forty-six 
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large  schools,  with  each  a male,  female,  and  inimary 
department,  tifty-six  separate  primary  schools,  nine 
colore<l  scliools,  and  ten  corporate  schools — making  in 
all  224  schools,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  with  an  aggregate  annual  attendance  of 
nearly  forty-four  thousand  pupils,  educated,  and  sni)- 
plied  with  all  the  necessary  text-books,  apparatus,  and 
stationery,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  The 
property  of  the  Public  School  Society,  transferred  to 
the  city  for  educational  purposes,  was  estimated  at 
half  a million  of  dollars  over  and  above  all  incum- 
brances. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  Society,  which  had 
thus  for  nearly  half  a century  assumed  the  charge  of 
the  free  education  of  the  children  of  the  city,  the 
members  of  which,  consisting  of  men  of  the.  highest 
character  and  standing  in  the  community,  had  for  that 
long  ])eriod  gratuitously  devoted  their  time  and  serv- 
ices to  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  popular 
education,  without  the  tribute  of  our  highest  regard 
and  esteem  for  their  disinterested  exertion.s,  and  the 
incalculable  amount  of  good  which  their  untiring  zeal 
and  devotion  were  enabled  to  accomplish  in  behalf  of 
the  rising  generation.  Millions  of  dollars  of  the  pub- 
lic money  had  passed  through  their  hands,  not  one 
dollar  of  which  had,  in  any  instance,  been  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  object ; and  not  less  than  (500,000 
children  had  been  instructed,  and  over  one  thousand 
teachers  prepared  for  their  responsible  duties,  under 
their  kindly  and  genial  supervision.  Among  the 
prominent  members  of  this  organization,  “whose  names 
posterity  will  not  willingly  let  die,”  were  Dk  Witt 
Clinton,  Leonard  Bleecker,  Bindley  Murray,  Hen- 
ry Kutgers,  Joseph  Grinnell,  Eobert  C.  Cornell, 
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Stephen  Allen,  Samuel  L.  ^Iitchell,  George  T. 
Trimble,  Peter  Cooper,  J^vmes  B.  Brinsmade,  James 
J.  Roosevelt,  Jr.,  Joseph  Curtis,  Samuel  Wood,  Sam- 
uel W.  Seton,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  Willlvm  Hibbard, 
Jacob  Lorillard,  Charles  E.  Pierson,  James  F.  De 
Peyster,  Frederick  De  Peyster,  Benjamin  R.  Win- 
THROP,  John  Davtjnport,  Willia.m  H.  Neilson,  Thom- 
as B.  Stillman,  Is.vac  Collins,  Joseph  B.  Collins, 
Linus  W.  Stevens,  Isilvel  Russell,  Hiram  Ketchum, 
Peter  Augustus  Jay,  S.vmuel  Demilt,  Roe  Lock- 
wood,.  Mahlon  Day,  Jeremiah  H.  Van  Rensselaer, 
Myndert  Van  Schaick,  Marines  AV'illett,  Abraham  V. 
Williams,  John  De  L.vmater,  Theodore  Dwight,  Jr., 
Caleb  O.  Halsted,  John  B.  Halsted,  Oliver  H.vlsted, 
Willis  Hall,  Joseph  Hoxie,  Henry  E.  Davies,  Shep- 
ard Knapp,  Abraham  R.  Lawrence,  Anson  G.  Phelps, 
Pelatiah  Perit,  Daniel  F.  Tiem.\n,  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
PLANCK,  and  Joseph  B.  Varnum.  De  Witt  Clinton 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  and  continued 
to  occupy  that  position  until  his  death,  in  1828 — a 
period  of  nearly  a quarter  of  a century.  He  was  suc- 
ceeiled  by  Peter  Augustus  Jay,  who  remained  in  office 
about  ten  years.  Robert  C.  Cornell  was  elected  his 
successor,  and,  after  his  death,  in  1845,  George  T. 
Trimble  filled  the  post,  to  the  general  acceptation  of 
the  public,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Society,  in  1853. 
Mr.  Trimble  had,  since  1820,  been  treasurer  of  the 
Board,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Samuel  W.  Seton, 
who  was  appointed  its  agent  in  1827,  had  exercised  a 
constant  and  vigilant  suiiervision  over  the  Public  Schools 
and  the  interests  of  the  organization.  Mr.  Seton, 
after  nearly  fifty  years’  continued  and  efficient  service 
as  a school  officer,  died  in  November,  1869,  at  the 
advanced  ago  of  eighty-two  years,  occupying  at  the 
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time  of  his  de.ath  the  position  of  Assistant  Sui>erin- 
tendeut  of  Schools,  which  he  had  held  since  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  1854,  From 
1844  to  1850,  the  venerable  JosiAn  Holbrook,  the 
founder  of  the  lyceum  system  in  Massachusetts,  ex- 
erted a highly  favorable  influence  over  the  schools  by 
his  lectures  and  practical  instructions  in  map  drawing, 
mineralogy,  and  elementary  geology,  and  the  jwomo- 
tion  of  a system  of  interchange  of  specimens  of  min- 
erals, maps,  drawings,  penmanship,  &c.,  between  the 
schools  of  the  city  and  those  of  the  State,  and  other 
States  and  countries.  This  method  of  domestic  and 
international  exchange  was  encouraged  and  supported 
by  • the  highest  officers  of  the  several  States  and  the 
General  Government,  and  by  the  principal  representa^ 
tives  of  foreign  i)owers.  Mr.  Holbrook  died  in  Vir- 
ginia. in  1851,  while  engaged  in  the  active  prosecution 
of  his  benevolent  labors. 

* In  1837,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  creating 
the  office  of  City  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  for 
the  city  of  Buffalo.  Under  this  act,  11.  W.  Haskins, 
E.sq.,  temporarily  occupied  that  position  for  a few 
months,' and  was  succeeded,  eai’ly  in  the  ensuing  year,  by 
O.  G.  Steele,  Esq.  To  this  public-sinrited  gentleman, 
more  than  to  any  other  individual,  were  the  citizens 
of  Buffalo,  at  this  early  period,  indebted  for  their  ex- 
cellent system  of  Public  Schools,  and  for  the  first 
special  city  organization  since  that  of  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  May,  1838,  an  act  was  pas.sed  dividing  the 
city  into  fifteen  permanent  school  districts,  in  all  of 
which  schools  were  established,  and  several  spacious 
and  convenient  buildings,  chiefly  of  brick,  erected. 
These  schools  were  jdaced  in  charge  of  the  Common 
Council,  who,  under  an  amendatory  act,  passed  in  1839, 
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iu  accordance  with  the  vicw.s  of  a public  ineetiug  of 
the  citizens,  presided  over  by  the  lion.  Albert  II. 
Tracy,  were  empowered  to  purchase  sites,  and  erect, 
improve,  enlarge,  and  repair  school-hou.ses,  and  to  fur- 
ni.sh  them  with  suitable  apparatus,  books,  furniture,  and 
appendages ; to  appoint  a City  Superintendent,  employ 
teachers,  and  raise,  by  tux  upon  the  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  re.spectivc  districts,  the  neces.sary  sums 
for  defraying  all  these  expenditures,  thereby  rendering 
the  system  cntmely  free.  The  number  of  children 
taught  in  the  several  .schools  thus  organized  rapidly 
increa.sed  from  (579  in  1837  to  4,450  iu  1840,  at  an 
aggregate  cost  of  88,875.30,  of  which  81,585.18  only  was 
contributed  by  the  State,  and  the  remaining  87,291.12 
raised  by  city  taxation.  The  schools  were  iu  session 
during  the  entire  year,  the  i>revailing  method  of  in- 
struction was  monitorial,  and  the  annual  .salaries  of  the 

male  teachers  ranged  from  8.KK)  to  8750.  Mr.  Steele 

• 

was  succeeded  by  S.  Caldwell,  Esq.,  who,  iu  1843, 
reporft;d  the  attendance  upon  the  several  schools  at 
5,573,  and  the  expen.se  of  their  maintenance  at 
820,437.1(5,  with  libraries  numbering  more  than  three 
thousand  volumes.  In  1845,  Mr.  Steele  was  re-ap- 
lK)iuted ; and  in  184(5  a third  department  was  established 
for  the  advanced  education  of  the  pupils  of  the  sev- 
eral public  schools,  which,  in  18.53,  under  the  superin- 
tendency of  Victor  51.  Rice,  was  converted  into  a 
Central  High  School.  At  the  annual  State  election  of 
1849,  when  the  question  of  Free  Schools  wqs  submitted  • 
to  the  i)eo])lc,  three  votes  only  were  cast  in  the  city 
in  the  negative.  In  18(52,  the  number  of  Public  Schools 
had  increased  to  thirty-four,  and  218  teachers,  190  of 
whom  were  female.s,  with  1.5,8‘K5  pupils,  and  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  to  888,598.(57.  The  numlmr  of 
volumes  iu  the  several  district  libraries  was  11,292, 
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The  city  of  Eociiester  was  the  next  to  establish  a 
system  of  Free  Public  Schools.  Under  the  jn'ovisious  of 
an  act  j)asscd  iii  1841,  a Board  of  Education  was  organ- 
ized, on  the  15th  of  June  of  that  year,  consisting  of  two 
commissioners  from  each  of  the  city  wards,  with  power 
to  appoint  a City  Superintendent,  and  provide  nil  re- 
quisite facilities  for  school  juirposes,  defraying  the 
exi)ense  by  city  taxation.  On  the  5th  of  July,  Isaac 
F.  Mack,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Superintendent — “a  man 
of  graceful  and  winning  manners,  possessing  much 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  varied  accomplishments, 
and  exceedingly  popular  withal,  although  ho  really  knetv 
but  little  of  schools  or  school  systems."  * The  number  of 
pupils  in  attendance  upon  the  several  schools  in  1842 
was  3,454,  increased  in  1843  to  4,246,  and  in  1845  to 
5,000;  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  librariej,  5,000. 

In  1848,  D.  Holbrook,  Esq.,  was  appointed  City  Su- 
perintendent, who,  whatever  other  qualifications  ho  may 
have  possessed,  clearly  was  not  destitute— judging  from 
his  report  of  1862,  referred  to  below — either  of  energy,  « 
executive  ability,  or  self -appreciation.'  The  amendatory 
act  of  1850,  still  in  force,  was  drawn  up  under  his 
super\'ision.  In  1857,  a Central  High  School  was 
established,  which  in  1862,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Eegents  of  the  University,  was  converted  into  a Free 
Academy,  and  incorporated  with  the  city  system  of 
public  instruction,  with  about  two  hundred  pupils.  At 
this  time,  there  were,  in  addition  to  this  institution, 
ten  grammar,  sixteen  intermediate,  and  sixteen  i>rimary 
schools  in  the  city,  with  107  teachers,  93  of  whom 

* Report  of  City  Superintendent  Holbrook  to  State  Superintendent — Ninth  An- 
nnal  Report  Sup’t  Pub.  Instruction,  1863.  Mr.  Holbrook,  however,  confesses  that  ou 

his  retirement,  after  five  years'  service,  **  the  endeavor  to  till  his  place  met  with  but 
indifferent  success.” 
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were  females,  and  8,532  children  under  instruction. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  several  distriet  libra- 
ries was  7,709.  ^ 

As  late  as  IS.'tD,  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city  of 
Hudson  were  under  the  charge  of  the  Lancaster  School 
Society,  to  whom  the  i»ublic  money,  amounting  in  that 
jear  to  $1,134.48,  was  jiaid  over.  Of  the  1,192  children 
of  suitable  school  age  residing  in  the  city,  590  only 
were  taught  in  these  schools.  The  act  of  1841,  as 
amended  in  1843  and  1844,  constituted  the  members  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  city  ex-officio  Commission- 
ers of  Common  Schools,  with  power  to  form  school 
districts,  purchase  sites,  build,  rei>air,  and  furnish 
school-houses,  and  supply  them  with  books  and  appa- 
ratus, and  .appoint  three  superintendents,  who  should 
constitute  a board  of  general  and  si>ecial  supervision, 
with  power  to  contract  for  and  superintend  the  erec- 
tion, repair,  and  furnishing  of  school  buildings ; to 
employ,  pay,  and  remove  teachers,  prescribe  text-books, 
make  out  rate-bills,  &c.  Four  times  the  amount  of 
public  money  apportioned  to  the  city  from  the  State 
was  directed  to  be  annually  raised  and  paid  over  to 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  for  the  support  of 
schools.  In  1844,  there  were  three  schools,  each  con- 
taining from  1.50  to  200  pupils.  In  1862,  there  were 
four  schools,  each  with  an  average  attendance  of  about 
300  jmpils,  and  an  annual  exi>enditure  of  $7,000,  of 
whicli  $3,000  was  raised  by  tax.  The  number  of  vol- 
umes III  the  district  libraries  was  1,250. 

In  Poughkeepsie  also,  as  late  .ns  1839,  the  whole 
amount  of  public  money  apportione«l  to  the  village, 
amounting  to  $1,315.23,  was  jiaid  over  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Lancaster  School,  for  the  instruction  of  5.50, 
out  of  1,778,  children  of  suitable  school  age  residing 
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in  the  district.  In  1843,  an  act  was  obtained  for  the 
organization  of  a Board  of  Education,  and  the  e.stab- 
lishmeut  of  a system  of  Free  Schools!  Three  flourish- 
ing schools,  properly  graded,  were  opened,  with  almnt 
GOO  pupils,  at  a cost  of  $4,400,*  $3,000  of  which  was 
raised  by  tax.  In  1862,  ten  schools  were  in  successful 
operation,  with  4 male  and  34  female  teachers,  and 
2,500  pupils,  at  au  aggregate  cost  of  $10,910.63,  of 
which  one-half  was  raised  by  city  taxation.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  was  11,292. 

In  the  oity  of  Sciif.nectady,  the  public  money  ap- 
portioned by  the  State,  amounting  in  1839  to  81,396.88, 
wa#  also  paid  over  to  the  Lancaster  School  Society, 
for  the  instruction  of  360  pupils,  out  of  over  1,000 
residing  in  the  city.  This  was  subsequently  convert- 
ed into  a Union  School  District,  embracing,  in  1862, 
eight  public  schools,  with  4 male  and  26  female  teach- 
ers, and  1,932  pupils,  sustained  at  an  expenditure  of 
811,448.92,  of  which  $6,789.44  was  contributed  by  city 
taxation  ; and  with  libraries  containing  3,000  volumes. 

In  the  city  of  Albany,  the  Public  Schools  were  in 
charge  of  a Board  of  nine  Commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  Mayor  and  Recorder  of  the  city  and  the  resident 
Regents  of  the  University.  There  were,  in  1862,  17 

schools,  with  100  teachers,  82  of  whom  were  females, 

» 

and  9,614  pupils.  The  sum  of  $71,439.07  was  expended 
for  the  support  of  these  schools,  $34,000  of  which  was 
raised  by  city  ta.xation.  The  number  of  volumes  in 
the  several  district  libraries  was  5,750. 

The  Public  Schools  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  were 
organized  under  an  act  passed  in  1850,  authorizing  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city  to  appoint  a Board  of 
Etlncation,  consisting  of  thirty-three  persons,  one  for 
each  school  district,  holding  oflice  respecti\'fcly  for  three 
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year.s,  ami  who  were  required  auuually  to  elect  a City 
.Superintendent,  who  is  ex-officio  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
Tile  first  Superintendent  was  Samuel  L.  Holmes,  Esq., 
who  was  succeeded  temporarily  in  1853  by  S.  S.  Ran- 
dall, in  1854  by  J.  R.  Giddings,  and  in  185G  by  the 
l)reseut  incumbent,  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Esq.  lu  1854,  the 
cities  of  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburgh  and  the  town  of 
Bushwick  were  consolidated,  increasing  the  Boiird  of 
Education  to  forty-five  members.  At  this  time  Brook- 
lyn ha<l  sixteen  large  schools,  with  174  teachers,  and 
11,500  pupils,  besides  two  evening  schools,  with  17 
teacher.s,  and  1,000  pupils ; Williamsburgh,  with  a Board 
of  Education  consisting  of  eighteen  members,  one-^alf 
of  whom  were  trustees  and  one-half  commissioners,  had 
eleven  schools,  with  100  teachers,  and  787  children ; an 
evening  school,  with  700  pupils,  taught  by  eight  teach- 
ers ; and  a Saturday  Normal  School,  of  113  teachers ; 
anil  Bushwick,  with  three  schools,  had  16  teachers,  and 
al»out  a thousand  pupils.  The  new  organization,  there- 
fore, comprised  32  largo  schools,  over  300  teachers,  and 
18,337  pupils,  exclusive  of  about  2,000  in  the  evening 
schools. 

In  1848,  a City  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools 
was  authorized  to  be  elected  for  the  City  of  Os\>T!GO, 
who  should  possess  the  powers  and  perform  the  duties 
imposed  upon  Town  Superintendents.  In  1853,  a 
Board  of  Education,  with  the  usual  powers,  was  estab- 
lished. 

In  Auburn,  a similar  Board  was  organized,  under 
an  act  passed  in  1850,  and  a City  Superintendent 
appointed. 

In  Syr-VCUSE,  previous  to  the  year  1842,  there  was, 
with  a population  of  7,000  inhabitants  and  1,600  chil- 
dren of  suitable  school  age,  but  two  school  houses,  one 
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only  of  which  was  properly  supplied  with  the  con- 
veniences and  comforts  which  appertain  to  such  build- 
ings. The  other  was  an  elegant  building  of  doric 
structure,  one  story  only  in  height,  with  an  accom- 
plished teacher  (Mr.  Salisbury).  About  a hundred 
pupils  were,  however,  “huddled”  together  in  another 
dilapidated  building,  erected  in  1827,  capable  of  com- 
fortably accommodating  only  about  seventy.  “ Final- 
ly,” says  a correspondent  of  the  “District  School  Jour- 
nal,” “within  the  village  proper  there  w’as  a school 
without  a house;  and  a strange  story  might  be  related 
by  a fanciful  historian  of  the  wanderings  of  this  mi- 
gratory, mendicant  school.  At  one  time  we  find  it 
located  temporarily  in  a lower  story  of  a public  house, 
like  the  errant  professors  of  the  now  declining  art  of 
mending  broken  spoons  and  crockery,  and  surrounded  by 
the  brawl  and  confusion  of  dram-drinking,  and  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  noisy  travelers  and  their  lumber- 
ing vehicles.”  At  another  period  of  its  purgatorial  wan- 
derings, according  to  the  relation  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
County  Superintendent,  the  school  of  fifty  pupils  was 
found  cowering,  like  objects  of  persecution,  in  a crazy 
loft  above  a machine  shop,  containing  a steam  engine, 
several  turning  lathes,  and  other  unquiet  machinery, 
between  which  and  the  school  was  an  apology  for 
floor  of  loose  boards,  which  vibrated  at  every  motion 
of  the  animate  or  inanimate  machines.  “ There  was, 
apparently,”  says  the  narrator,  “a  great  emulation 
between  the  pupils,  engines,  and  workmen,  to  produce 
the  greatest  confusion,  and  it  required  delicate  per- 
ceptive faculties  to  decide  which  succeeded.” 

In  1843,  however,  five  very  handsome  houses  were 
erected  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  110,000,  containing 
ample  accommodations  for  2,000  pupils;  and  in  1850, 
21 
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an  act  was  obtained  authorizing  the  establishment 
of  a Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  two  commis- 
sioners from  each  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  elected 
(after  their  first  appointment  by  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council)  by  the  people ; and  invested  with  all 
the  necessary  powers  to  make  the  schools  free,  and  to 
provide  them  with  suitable  teachers,  apparatus,  text- 
books, and  libraries.  Under  this  organization  the 
Public  Schools  rapidly  reached  a high  degree  of  pros- 
perity and  efficiency. 

A similar  organization  was  effected  in  the  cities  of 
Troy  and  Utica,  and  the  Public  Schools  rendered  free 
by  the  act  of  April  4,  1849,  to  amend  the  charter 
of  the  City  of  Troy,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of 
1850  and  1851,  and  by  the  act  in  relation  to  Common 
Schools  in  the  City  pf  Utica,  passed  April  7,  1842,  as 
amended  by  the  acts  of  1844,  1848,  and  1850. 
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Sec.  I. — First  Administration  of  Superintendent  Victor 
M.  Rice — 1854  fo  1857. 

Recommendations  of  the  Superintendent, — Messages  of  Gov.  Clark. 
Modification  of  the  System, — Election  of  School  Commissioners. 
— Apportionment  of  Public  Money, — Normal  Schools. — Increase 
of  State  Tax. — Rate  Bills, — District  Libraries. — General 
Condition  of  the  Schools. 

Tj^AELY  in  April,  1854,  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Eice, 
of  Erie,  was  elected,  on  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate 
and  Assembly,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Mr.  Eice  bail  previously,  for  several  years,  occupied 
the  position  of  City  Superintendent  of  the  Buffalo 
Public  Schools,  and  in  that  capacity  had  given  evi- 
dence of  an  enlightened  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
popular  education.  His  social  qualities  were  of  a 
high  order ; and  the  attractiveness  of  his  manners, 
and  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  ofiScers  and  in- 
habitants of  the  rural  as  well  as  the  city  districts, 
rendered  him  an  exceedingly  popular  and  welcome  vis- 
itant to  all  school  gatherings  and  Teachers’  Associa- 
tions and  Institutes.  His  extended  jiersonal  inter- 
course with  members  of  the  Legislature  throughout 
the  State  contributed  essentially  to  his  influence  with 
that  body  in  carrying  into  effect  his  various  re- 
commendations and  suggestions.  Probably  no  pre- 
vious incumbent  of  the  Department  was  more  widely 
and  generally  known,  more  personally  popular,  or  who 
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reudered  more  efficient  services  in  the  improvement 
and  i)erfection  of  the  Common  School  system.  Ilis 
death  occurred  in  December,  18C9,  one  year  after  the 
expiration  of  his  second  official  term. 

His  unsuccessful  competitor  in  the  election,  Mr. 

S.  S.  Randall,  was  immediately  on  his  accession  re- 
appointed Deputy  Superintendent,  which  position  he 
continued  to  occupy  until  his  transfer  to  the  sui>er- 
vision  of  the  schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  when  J.  J.  Chambers,  Esq., 
of  Westchester,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

At  the  opening  of  the  legislative  session  of  1855, 
the  Governor  (Myron  H.  Cl.\rk)  in  his  message  thus 
adverts  to  the  system  of  Common  School  education : 

“ Among  the  subjects  which  will  require  your  attention  there  is  none  of 
more  importance  than  the  system  of  public  education  of  the  State.  The 
magnitude  of  this  interest  has  always  liccn  felt  and  appreciated  by  the 
people,  and  the  State  has  shown,  from  the  earliest  period  of  its  existence,  an 
earnest  desire  to  provide  the  means  for  the  adequate  instruction  of  all  the 
children  within  its  limits.  For  a long  time  the  system  pursued  was  based 
on  the  assumption  that  education  was  mainly  a matter  of  personal  interest, 
and  that  the  duty  of  providing  it  devolved  exclusively  upon  parents,  the  in-  • 
struction  of  the  children  of  those  whose  property  would  not  permit  them  to 
incur  the  expense  of  it  themselves  being  made  to  depend  upon  public  char- 
ity. The  Inefficiency  of  this  policy — its  failure  to  accomplish  the  object 
aimed  at — and  especially  its  liircct  tendency  to  create  distinctions  hostile  to 
the  spirit  and  character  of  our  institutions — led  to  its  abandonment ; and  a 
system  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  State  is  even  mure  deeply  and  |>cr- 
mancntly  interested  in  the  education  of  its  children  than  their  parents,  and 
that  the  expense  of  providing  it  should  be  borne  by  the  aggregate  of  the 
property  within  its  limits,  was  adopted  in  its  stead. 

The  law  is  defective,  however,  in  that  it  fails  to  carry  out  fully  and 
comjiletely  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  based.  Education  in  the  district 
school  is  not  yet  entirely  free.  If  the  cost  of  the  schools  in  any  district  ex- 
ceeds the  amount  of  money  received  from  the  State,  the  deficiency  is  made 
up  by  a rate-bill,  assessed  upon  those  who  send  their  children  to  school ; and 
those  who  are  unable  to  pay  this  assessment  arc  relieved  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  thus  become  the  recipients  of  public  charity.  The  worst  clement 
of  the  old  system  is  thus  preserved  ; and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
new  law  fails  of  its  application  in  its  most  essential  point.  Educetion  is  still 
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regarded  as  a matter  of  cbarity,  and  not  of  right ; and  so  long  as  this  con- 
tinues to  be  the  ca.se  in  any  degree,  or  to  any  extent,  it  will  detract  from  the 
full  measure  of  usefulness  which  the  system  is  designed  to  secure.  Thit  evil 
in  the  tyttem  can  he  remedied  only  by  makiko  the  senooLS  ektirelt  free. 

“ The  attention  of  the  Legislature  should  also  be  directerl  to  measures  for 
improving  the  character  of  the  schools,  for  increasing  their  efficiency,  and 
for  elevating  and  extending  the  instruction  which  they  impart.  In  a State 
where  every  citizen  should  take  an  active  interest  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  perform  the  highest  duties  of  pub- 
lic life,  it  is  important  that  jiopulur  education  should  be  carried  to  the  high- 
est point  which  the  means  of  the  State  will  allow.  It  has  been  objected  to 
the  system  of  Free  Schools,  that  people  do  not  prize  that  which  costs  them 
nothing,  and  that  relieving  individuals  from  the  expense  of  educating  their 
children  will  diminish  their  interest  in  the  subject,  and  lead  them  to  relax 
the  vigilance  which  is  essential  to  the  highest  excellence  in  the  public 
schools.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  force  in  the  suggestion,  though  expe- 
rienec  shows  that  it  is  much  less  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  But  whether 
it  be  more  or  less,  it  is  entitled  to  consideration,  and  provision  should  be 
made  for  obviating  the  objection  in  any  system  of  education  which  the  State 
may  adopt.  An  obvious  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  an  active  and  in- 
telligent iupervuion,  by  whieh  the  schools  shall  be  regularly  visited,  and  their 
discipline  examined  by  competent  officers  selected  for  that  purpose." 

Ill  bis  first  annual  report  to  the  Legislature  of  1855, 
Mr.  Rice  availed  himself  of  tlie  occasion  to  recommend, 
among  other  modifications  of  the  school  law  then  in  force, 
all  of  which  were  subsequently  adopted  and  incorporated 
with  the  existing  system  : 

1.  The  election  of  School  Commissioners  for  each 
county  or  assembly  district,  with  sufiicient  compensation 
to  secure  the  devotion,  by  capable  and  zealous  men,  of 
their  whole  energies  to  the  work  of  local  supervision. 

2.  The  apportionment  of  the  onc-tfiird  of  the  public 
money,  now  distributed  equally  among  the  districts, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  duly  qualifieil  teachers 
actually  employed  therein  for  a specific  periml. 

3.  That  the  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  of  districts 
in  which  Union  Free  Schools  were  or  should  hereafter 
be  established  should  be  authorized  to  levy  a tax  on 
such  districts  for  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages. 
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4.  That  the  financial  part  of  the  school  system 
should  be  separated  from  that  of  supervision,  and  that 
the  supervisors  of  the  several  towns  should  be  made 
the  custodians  of  the  school  money  apimrtioued  by 
the  State,  giving  the  requisite  bonds  for  its  safe-keei>- 
ing  and  proper  disbursement  in  accordance  with  law. 

5.  That  ditt'erent  grades  of  certificates  of  qualifica- 
tion to  teachers,  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
scholarship  and  executive  capacity,  should  be  prescribed 
by  the  examining  officers. 

G.  That  more  ample  provision  should  bo  made  for  a 
supply  of  comi>etent  teachers  throughout  the  State,  by 
the  establishment  of  additional  Normal  Schools,  and 
by  a more  liberal  support  to  Teachers’  Institutes. 

7.  While  heartily  concurring  in  the  sentiments  and 
reasonings  of  those  who  had  urged  upon  the  Legisla- 
ture the  propriety  of  establishing  a mill  tax,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  present  i)eriod  of  gloom  and  depres- 
sion in  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  country 
was  unpropitious  to  its  immediate  adoption. 

8.  That  the  school  laws  should  be  revised,  system- 
atized, simplified,  and  re-enacted  in  one  law,  so  ns  to 
form  a complete  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  was  1 1,788 ; and  the  number 
of  children  under  instruction  during  the  year  1893,  877,201.  The  amount 
of  public  money  received  and  expended  by  the  several  districts,  exclusive  of 


library  money,  was. , f 1,246, 892  19 

Local  funds 21,647  57 

Kaiacd  by  district  taxation  underact  of  1851 285,365  25 

Paid  on  rate-hills  for  teachers’  wages 830,190  93 

Raised  by  district  tax  for  exemptions  of  indigent 

persons 30,753  24 

Raised  by  district  tax  for  dcdciencies  on  rate  bills. . . 13,874  93 

“ “ “ for  colored  schools 1,860  28 

“ “ “ for  school-houses,  sites,  <tc 698,067  81 

Amount  of  library  money  received 43.657  06 


12.666,609  36 

Exceeding  by  about  $200,000  the  amount  so  (Upended  in  1852. 
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Notwithstanding  the  large  amount  thus  received  for 
libraries,  there  was  a diminution  in  the  number  of 
volumes  of  nearly  32,000! 

Several  Union  Schools  had  been  organized  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  State,  under  an  act  i)assed  in 
June,  1853,  and  were  exerting  a highly  beneficial  influ- 
ence on  tbe  interests  of  education. 

Gov.  Clark,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature  of 
1850,  renewed  his  recommendation  for  the  adoption  of 
a milt  tax,  and  for  rendering  the  Common  Schools 
entirely  free,  by  the  abolition  of  the  rate-bill  system. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  upon  the 
several  Common  Schools,  during  the  year  embraced  in 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  was  up- 
ward of  nine  hundred  thousand,  and  the  whole  amount 
of  money  expended  in  their  support  upward  of  two 
millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  amount,  one  million  was 
contributed  by  the  State  from  the  avails  of  the  Com- 
mon School  and  United  States  Deposit  funds  and 
State  taxation ; 8733,636  from  district  taxation,  for  the 
payment  of  teachers’  wages  and  exemption  of  indigent 
persons ; 1382,359  on  rate-bills  from  the  parents  of  chil- 
dren sending  to  school ; 82,293.25  for  the  support  of  col- 
ored schools ; and,  in  addition,  the  sum  of  8783,000 
was  raised  by  district  taxation  for  the  purchase  of 
sites  and  the  erection,  repairing,  and  fiumishing  of 
school-houses  and  their  appen<lages,  of  which  8136,219 
were  expended  in  enclosures  and  out-buildings. 

In  reference  to  the  proposed  modification  of  the 
system,  by  the  substitution  of  a per  centum  tax  of 
one  mill  or  some  lesser  fraction  of  a dollar  on  the 
assessed  real  and  personal  property  of  the  State,  for 
the  present  fixed  rate,  the  Superintendent  observes: 
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“ The  undersigned  feds  it,  as  it  has  been  felt  by  his  predecessors,  again 
his  duty  to  urge  the  propriety  of  so  graduating  the  school  tax  that  it  may 
bear  some  fixed  proportion  to  the  wealth  upon  which  it  is  imposed.  The 
policy  of  devoting  a portion  of  the  public  means  to  secure  the  universal 
education  of  the  people  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  debatable  in  this  State. 
Cpon  the  lowest  consideration  of  sheer  economy,  the  State  cannot  afford  to 
have  its  children  grow  up  in  ignorance.  Their  effectiveness  as  producers  of 
wealth,  as  workers  in  any  department  of  industry,  depends  principally  upon 
their  intelligence.  Tlie  comparatively  high  degree  of  intelligence  existing 
among  our  people  is  the  circumstance  which  enables  our  artisans  and  manu- 
facturers to  maintain  high  wages,  and  yet  produce  at  a cheaper  cost  than 
the  laborers  of  Europe,  whose  remuneration  only  suffices  for  a pinched  and 
scanty  subsistence — the  defect  of  special  training  being  more  than  supplied 
by  general  education.  It  is  very  obvious  that  what  is  the  private  interest  of 
each  individual  is  also  the  general  interest  of  the  community.  It  is  less 
obvious,  but  no  less  true,  that  no  man  can  afford  to  have  his  neighbor  igno- 
rant and  poor  any  more  than  he  can  afford  to  have  him  infectiously  diseased, 
or  criminally  vicious.  The  increase  of  private  wealth  is  only  consistent  with 
that  of  the  general  stock  from  which,  through  whatsoever  transformation 
and  exchanges,  it  must  be  derived.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  proposition 
recognized  in  our  practice,  that  each  individual  is  interested  in  the  effective- 
ness of  the  industry  of  all  his  fellow  citizens,  and,  consequently,  in  their  edu- 
cation, in  proportion  to  his  stake  in  the  aggregate  wealth.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  resort  to  either  political  or  moral  considerations  to  sustain  the  policy  and 
justice  of  taxation  for  the  general  education,  though  they  are  so  much  more 
apparent — as  flowing  from  the  sentiments  as  well  as  the  reason — that  they 
have  too  commonly  been  relied  upon  to  the  overshadowing  of  the  econom- 
ical argument.  Their  entire  consistency  with  it  follows  from  the  truth 
taught  by  all  history,  that  moral  and  political  progress  arc  Inseparable  from 
that  advance  in  the  power  of  man  over  the  forces  of  nature  which  causes  and 
constitutes  wealth. 

“ It  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  State  has  duties  as  well  ns 
interests,  and  that  children  have  rights  as  well  as  their  parents.  They  arc 
alike  members  and  citizens  of  the  State,  which  is  hut  an  association  of  all, 
for  the  protection  and  advantage  of  all,  irrespective  of  the  distinction  of  age, 
and  whose  very  life,  like  that  of  the  natural  body,  consists  in  its  perpetual 
renewal  and  growth,  by  the  accession  of  undeveloped  elements.  The  central 
idea  of  republican  govcmnicnt  is  that' it  subordinates  property  to  mankind, 
protecting  and  administering  material  capital  for  the  sake  and  in  the  interest 
of  man — not  managing  men  for  the  sake  of  capital.  The  State  fails  to  fulfil 
its  obligations  to  the  child  when  it  permits  the  jwrent,  for  any  selfish  or 
merely  personal  object,  to  rob  him  of  the  years  which  nature  has  appointed 
for  bodily  and  spiritual  development — for  the  gathering,  and  not  for  the  ex- 
pending, of  mental  and  physical  strength.  It  fails,  equally,  when  it  neglects 
to  furnish  the  means  and  appliances  without  which  the  child’s  owm  property, 
in  the  time  of  his  adolescence,  would  be  rescued  in  vain  from  confiscation  to 
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the  immediate  profit  of  his  parent,  and  lai>ac,  unfruitful  of  any  aoqaiaition 
for  future  benefit  to  himself,  to  the  State  ho  is  to  serve  in  his  maturity,  and 
the  children  with  whom  he  is,  in  hia  turn,  to  replenish  its  forces. 

He  tberefore  rtfcommemled,  in  addition  to  his  sug- 
gestions of  the  preceding  year,  “that  the  State  tax  for 
the  support  of  schools  be  increased  to  three  quarters  of  a 
mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  real  and 
personal  property,  so  that  its  proceeds  should  keep  pace 
with  the  wealth  of  the  State  and  the  number  of  children 
to  be  educated." 

This  recommendation  of  a State  tax,  based  upon 
a fixed  i)ercentage  of  the  entire  valuation  of  the 
property  of  the  State,  and  capable  of  expansion  with 
the  wealth  of  the  State  and  the  educational  require- 
ments of  its  future  citizens,  made,  in  1852,  as  heretofore 
8tate<l,  by  the  Commissioner  appointed  by  Gov.  Hust, 
adopted  in  1854  by  Superintendent  H.  S.  Randall, 
and  now  renewed  by  Mr.  Rice,  re-opened  at  once 
the  warfare  against  the  obnoxious  rate-bill  systetn,  which 
had  formed  so  conspicuous  and  powerful  an  clement  in 
the  Free-School  campaign.  The  $800,000  tax  imposeil 
by  the  Legislature  of  1851,  as  a compromise  between 
what  were  claimed  as  the  extreme  views  of  the  friends 
and  opponents  of  Free  Schools,  had  not  only  failed  to 
reduce,  by  any  considerable  amount,  the  burdens  cast 
upon  the  several  districts,  in  the  support  of  their 
schools,  but  to  meet  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  liberal 
and  most  enlightened  advocates  of  the  existing  system. 
The  amount  levied  by  rate-bill  in  the  year  1851,  the 
year  previous  to  the  actual  operation  of  the  law,  was 
about  $225,000 ; and  the  average  annual  amount  so 
levied  for  a jieriod  of  twenty  years  preceding,  $450,000 ; 
while  in  1855  it  was  $461,779.13.  The  law  expressly 
required  the  trustees  of  each  district  in  the  State  to 
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exempt  all  indigent  persons  having  children  of  a suit- 
able age  for  school  from  all  contribution  towanl  the 
payment  of  teachers’  wages,  and  to  collect  the  amount 
of  such  exemptions  from  the  taxable  inhabitants  of  the 
district.  The  official  retimis  ma<le  to  the  Superintend- 
ent’s Department  showed  that  in  a large  majarity  of  the 
eleven  thomand  districts  of  the  State  no  exemptions  wJuit- 
ever  were  made.  Between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  ehildrcn 
were  oflicially  ascertained  to  have  la^en  kept  out  of  the 
schools  from  the  inability  of  their  parents  or  guardians 
to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  rate-bills ; the  refusal 
or  omission  of  the  trustees  to  exemjit  them  from  such 
l»ayment,  under  the  jirovisions  of  the  law ; or  from 
unwillingness  and  repugnance  on  the  part  of  such 
parents  to  avail  themselves  of  their  jwivileges  to  edu- 
cate their  children  in  forma  pauperis,  as  a district  charge. 
The  friends  of  free  and  universal  education  insiste<l 
that  in  the  election  of  1849,  when  the  question  wjis 
submitted  to  the  i>eoi»le,  in  a distinct  and  explicit  form, 
whether  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  should  be 
absolutely  free  to  all,  without  discrimination  or  restric- 
tion, it  was  almost  unanimously  determined  in  the  affirm- 
ative ; that  in  the  sharply  contested  election  of  1850, 
although  presented  in  an  equivocal  and  embarrassing 
form,  a decided  majority  had  again,  while  condemning 
the  sj>ecial  details  of  the  act  of  1849,  re-affirmed  the 
principle  ; that  the  Legislature  of  1851,  in  retaining  the 
obnoxious  rate-bill  feature,  in  direct  contravention  of 
the  i)lain  and  repeatedly  declared  will  of  the  i>eople, 
ha<l  transcended  their  repre.sentative  limits;  and  that 
while  it  was  the  province  and  the  duty  of  that  body,  in 
accordance  with  the  distinct  and  explicit  verdict  of 
their  constituents,  to  remove  every  objectionable  fea- 
ture from  the  act,  and  to  render  its  practical  operation 
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free  from  all  burdensome  inequality,  it  was  most 
emphatically  their  duty  to  make  the  Common  Schools 
free  to  every  child,  and  to  charge  the  expense  of  their 
maintenance  and  support  upon  the  entire  property  of  the 
State,  equitably  and  fairly  assessed.  If  three-<}uarters 
of  a mill,  as  at  first  proposed,  uj)on  each  dollar  of  such 
valuation,  should  fail  to  accomplish  this  result,  then 
one  mill,  one  and  a quarter,  or  such  other  percentage 
should  he  adopted  as  would  effect  the  object. 

During  this  year  (18.56)  the  Legi.slatiire  passed  an 
act  abolishing  the  offices  of  Town  Superintendent  and 
Inspector,  authorizing  and  directing  the  election  by  the 
people  of  School  Commissioners,  in  districts  to  he 
formed  by  the  hoard.s  of  supervisors  of  the  respective 
counties,  in  conformity  ^ nearly  as  practicable  to  the 
several  Assembly  districts  of  each,  exclusive  of  cities 
and  towns  for  which  special  laws  had  been  or  should  be 
provided ; such  commissioners  to  hold  their  offices  for 
the  term  of  three  years  resi)ectively,  to  have  the  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  Common  Schools  in  their  several 
district.s,  apportion  the  public  money  therein,  advise 
and  counsel  with  the  school  officers  and  inhabitants, 
look  after  the  condition  of  the  school-houses  and  con- 
demn such  as  were  unfit  for  use,  recommend  studies 
and  text-books,  examine  and  license  teachers  and  annul 
their  certificates  for  sufficient  cause,  and,  when  re- 
quired by  the  State  Superintendent,  take  testimony  on 
appeals,  and  discharge  such  other  duties  as  he  may 
l)reseribe.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  112  Com- 
missioners were  elected,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties.  The  share  of  public  money 
belonging  to  each  town  was  directed  to  bo  paid  over  by 
the  several  county  treasurers  to  the  suxiervisor,  on  his 
order,  who  was  directed  to  pay  it  over,  on  the  proper 
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order  of  the  trustees,  to  the  teacher  or  other  i>er8on 
entitled  to  receive  it.  A State  tax  of  three  fourths  of  a 
viill,  on  every  dollar  of  the  valuation  of  real  and  i>er- 
sonal  property  in  the  State,  was  substituted  for  the 
$800,000  tax  heretofore  required  to  be  annually  raised 
for  the  Common  Schools,  one-third  of  the  avails  of 
which,  deducting  library  money  and  other  contingent 
expenses  of  the  system,  was  directed  to  be  equally 
divided  among  the  several  districts,  and  the  remainder, 
including  the  library  money,  acconling  to  the  popula- 
tion of  each  town.  The  share  of  each  district,  after 
setting  apart  its  specific  district  quota,  was  directed  to 
be  divided  by  the  commissioners  into  two  equal  parts, 
one  of  which,  with  the  library  money,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  their  several  distj^ts  in  proi»ortion  to  the 
number  of  children  between  nve  and  twenty -one  years 
residing  in  them,  and  the  other  according  to  the  average 
daily  attendance  of  pupils. 

An  act  was  also  passed  authorizing  a loan  of  $6,000 
to  Genesee  College  and  the  Wesleyan  Seminary  con- 
nected therewith,  conditioned  that  its  board  of  trustees 
should  establish,  and  place  under  the  charge  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  twenty  free  and 
peri)etual  scholarships.  The  Superintendent  was  re- 
quired to  receive  applications  from  any  part  of  the 
State  for  the  admission  into  these  institutions  of  youths 
distinguished  for  ability  and  acquirements  in  any  of 
the  Common  or  Union  Free  Schools,  and  who  might  be 
recommended  by  the  trustees  or  board  of  education 
thereof,  and  from  such  applicants  to  select,  from  time 
to  time,  so  many  as  should  equal  the  number  of  scholar- 
ships thus  provided  for. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for 
1857,  it  ai>peared  that  the  number  of  children  in  at- 
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tendance  upon  tlie  Common  Schools  during  the  year 
1855,  was  8(57,577,  and  that  after  deducting  about  35,000 
pupils  in  the  several  private  schools,  academies,  and 
colleges  from  the  whole  number  of  resident  children  re- 
ported, there  remained  2(59,0(X)  children  of  suitable 
school  age  not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  what- 
ever during  the  year.  The  whole  amount  of  public 
money  received  during  the  year  was  $1,054,210.47  ap- 
plicable to  teachers’  wages,  and  $50,806.50  to  libraries. 
The  amount  rai.sed  by  local  taxes  in  city,  village,  and 
Union  Free  Schools  where  rate-bills  w'ere  dispensed 
with  was  $720,774.28;  that  contributed  on  rate-bills 
in  the  country  district.s,  $461,770.13;  that  raised  by 
tax  in  those  districts  for  exemption  of  indigent  pa- 
rents, and  for  deficiencies  in  the  collection  of  rate- 
bills,  $45,886.61 ; for  the  purchase  of  sites,  $57,839.15 ; 
for  building  or  purchasing  school-houses,  fences,  &c., 
$384,101.88;  for  hiring  school-houses,  $17,568.(59;  for 
the  repairing  of  school-houses,  fences,  and  outhuildings, 
$1(59,555.98 ; for  fuel  and  fires,  $150,944.31 ; for  the  pur- 
chase of  book-cases  and  school  furniture,  $50,781.97 ; 
for  colored  school%  $18, (KX) ; and  for  incidental  ex- 
peu.se.s,  school  apparatus,  &c.,  $341, (X)0;  making  in 

all,  $3,544,587.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  several 
district  libraries  was  1,418,100,  being  87,270  less  than 
in  the  preeeding  year,  and  70,0(X)  less  than  in  1853. 

The  Superintendent  recommended  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Normal  Schools  in  .the  State,  and  that  the 
services  of  eminent  instructors  should  annually  be  en- 
gaged for  lectures  and  practical  teaching  in  the  several 
Teachers’  Institutes. 
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Section  II. — Administration  of  Superintendent  Henry  H. 

Van  Dyck. — 1857  1862. 

Condition  of  the  Common  Schools. — Reports  of  the  Superintendent. — 
State  Association  of  Teachers. — Distribution  of  the  School  Fund. — 
District  Libraries. — District  Commissioners. — Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes.— Official  Visitations. — Object  Teaching, — Capital  of  the 
Common  School  Fund. — Controversy  with  the  Comptroller. 

the  second  Tuesday  of  Februarj’,  18G7,  the  Hou- 
orable  Henry  H.  Van  Dyck,  of  Albany,  was 
elected,  o^i  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly, 
Suiierlntendent  of  Public  Instruction.  At  the  time  of 
his  election  Mr.  Van  Dyck  was  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  “Atlas”  newspaper  published  in  Al- 
bany. lie  had  previously,  while  a resident  of  Orange 
county,  occupied  the  jiositlon  of  State  Senator  from 
the  district  of  which  that  county  formed  a part.  He 
was  a man  of  superior  abilities,  inflexible  integrity,  un- 
assuming manners,  and  fine  social  qualities.  Honest 
himself,  he  had  little  toleration  for  dishonest  practices 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  school  officers  placed  under 
his  supervision  ; and  destitute  himself  of  all  preten- 
sion, he  availed  him.self  of  every  proper  opportunity 
fearlessly  to  expose  and  rebuke  shams  of  every  descrip- 
tion, whether  in  high  or  low  places.  After  an  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  for  five  year.s,  he  resigned 
his  position  for  that  of  the  head  of  the  Banking  De- 
partment, froip  which  he  was  promoted  by  President 
Lincoln  to  the  responsible  post  of  Assistant  Treasurer 
of  the  United  States  at  Kew  York,  in  which  he  re- 
mained until  the  past  year. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Sui>erintendeut  for 
1858,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  children  in  attend- 
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ance  upon  the  Common  Schools  in  1856  was  832,735 ; 
that  59  now  school  districts  had  been  formed  during 
the  year ; that  the  total  expenditure  for  school  pur- 
po.ses  was  $3,323,060;  of  which  $1,106,432  were  derived 
from  the  State  apportionment;  $1,752,377  raised  by  dis- 
trict tax,  of  which  $1,216,710  was  raised  in  the  cities, 
and  $536,607  in  the  country  districts,  in  addition  to  the 
sum  of  $427,956  raised  by  rate-bills.  For  the  payment 
of  teachers’  wages  the  sum  of  $716,685  was  expended 
in  the  cities,  and  $1,308,681  in  the  country  districts ; 
for  libraries,  $6,306.68  in  the  former,  and  $25,857  in 
the  latter;  for  school  apparatus,  $86,172  in  the  for- 
mer, and  $2,560  in  the  latter ; for  colored  schools, 
$6,760.54  in  the  former,  and  $1,141  in  the  latter;  for 
expenses  of  sites,  school-houses,  &c.,  $383,684  in  the 
former,  and  $362,408  in  the  latter ; and  for  incidental 
exiJenses,  $296,975  in  the  former,  and  $102,666  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  number  of  volumes  in  the  several  school  libra- 
ries was  1,377,933,  being  a decrease  of  40,000  during  the 
past  year,  and  of  226,277  since  1853,  notwithstanding  the 
largo  sum — $55,000 — annually  appropriated  for  their  in- 
crease. “ A rational  presumption  would  be,”  observes 
the  Superintendent,  “ that  the  amount  annually  re- 
ceived from  the  State  would,  in  most  of  the  districts, 
be  sufficient  to  guard  against  an  actual  diminution  in 
the  number  of  volumes  possessed,  but,  so  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  there  has  been  an  average  decrease  in 
the  number  of  volumes  during  the  last  four  years  of  56,569 
per  annum.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  many  sections  of  the 

A 

State,  the  interest  heretofore  felt  in  the  preservation 
and  increase  of  the  district  library  has  greatly  dimin- 
ished, if  it  has  not  entirely  ceased.” 

The  Superintendent,  in  view  of  the  pecuniary  exi- 
gencies of  the  State,  aud  of  individuals,  and  from  an 
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unwilliugncss  unnecessarily,  to  disturb  tbe  existing  sys- 
tem of  i)ublic  instruction,  felt  himself  bound  to  refrain 
from  urging  any  increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  over 
that  already  provided,  with  a view  of  rendering  the 
schools  entirely  free — a consummation  deemed  by 
many  highly  desirable. 

“ To  my  mind,”  he  observes,  “ it  seems  quite  ss  important  that  means 
should  be  devised  to  render  the  money  now  contributed  more  diffusive 
in  its  benefits,  and  wider  in  its  scope  of  application.  If  the  State  steps  in, 
and  by  virtue  of  its  sovereignty  appropriates  the  property  of  the  citizens  to 
the  education  of  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  tbe 
schools,  the  tax-payer  has  a right  to  demand  that  the  sum  thus  contributed 
by  him  shall  be  made  to  confer  the  greatest  amount  of  good  of  which  its  ex- 
penditure is  capable.  If  the  schools  were  full,  and  the  means  of  instruction, 
as  compared  with  those  seeking  to  avail  themselves  thereof,  deficient,  a neces- 
sity would  exist  for  extended  accommodations  and  greater  expenditure.  But 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  outside  of  tbe  cities  and  villages,  the  almost 
universal  concession  is,  that  the  schools  are  too  small — the  number  in  attend- 
ance being  so  limited  as  to  render  their  support,  beyond  the  time  for  which 
the  State  contribution  would  pay,  burthensome.  • • * It  further  appears 
that  the  contribution  of  more  money  than  is  now  expended  is  not  the  only 
hing  necessary  to  universal  education.  Indeed,  the  great  obstacle  to  be  con- 
tended against  in  reaching  this  desideratum  is,  not  so  much  the  want  of  facil- 
ities for  imparting  instruction,  as  the  want  of  disposition  on  the  port  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  population  to  avail  themselves  of  those  already 
furnished.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  of  noii-attendanee  is  not  so  apparent. 
The  liberty  of  the  citizen  in  controlling  the  time  and  occupation  of  his  child- 
ren is  not  to  lie  infringed  for  slight  causes,  or  without  great  caution.  Com- 
pulsory legislation,  in  this  respect,  could  scarcely  be  enforced.  But  it  is  a 
question  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature,  whether  the  same  end 
might  not.  to  a considerable  extent,  be  attained  by  the  application  of  a dis- 
crimination in  the  distribution  of  the  State  hinds  founded  on  the  proportional 
number  in  actual  attendance.  Such  a provision  would  give  to  each  tax-payer 
a direct  pecuniary  interest  in  securing  the  largest  poasible  attendance  in  the 
schools,  Ixith  as  n means  of  securing  a larger  share  of  the  State  bounty,  and 
as  a defense  against  local  taxation.  If  this  or  some  other  mode  should  bo 
found  operative  in  diminishing  this  great  evil,  it  would,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  undersigned,  form  the  most  palpable  improvement  of  which  the  system 
is  at  present  susceptible.” 

A change  of  the  present  school  year,  commencing  on 
the  1st  of  January  and  ending  on  the  31st  of  December, 
to  one  commencing  on  the  1st  of  October  and  termi- 
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nating  on  the  30th  of  September,  was  recommended,  and 
promptly  mlopted  by  the  Legislature. 

In  conclusion,  the  Superintendent  observes : 

“ Though  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  aro  as  yet  far  from  exhibiting 
that  perfection  in  character  and  extent  of  usefulness  which  is  desirable,  it  is 
cause  for  congratulation  that  their  progressive  improvement  is  becoming  each 
year  more  manifest.  If  the  undersigned  abstains  from  a lengthened  disquisi- 
tion upon  the  importance  of  general  education,  it  is  not  attributable  to  an 
under-valuation  of  the  benefits  which  knowledge  in  its  most  extended  form 
is  calculated  to  confer;  but  from  a conviction  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  must,  from  the  distinguished  post  they  occupy,  be  pre-supposed  to 
bold  in  due  estimation  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a practical  diilusion 
of  its  benefits.” 


The  number  of  children  attending  the  several  Com- 
mon Schools  during  the  year  1857  was  842,137,  of  which 
235,336  were  in  the  city  and  606,801  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, showing  an  increase  of  over  9,000  from  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  amoimt  of  public  money  received  from 
the  State  was  $1,343,000,  of  which  $371,000  were  appor- 
tioned to  the  cities  and  $975,895.50  to  the  rural  districts. 
The  amount  raised  by  district  taxes  was  $1,846,542.71, 
of  which  $1,309,765.45  were  raised  in  the  city  and  only 
$536,777.26  in  the  rural  districts.  The  additional  sum 
of  $390,515.50  was,  however,  paid  on  rate-bills  in  the 
latter,  bringing  its  contribution  to  the  general  exiien- 
ditnre  up  to  $927,292.76.  The  entire  expenditure  for 
school  purposes  in  the  State  was  $3,792,948.79,  showing 
, an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  $389,809.47.  Of 
this  sum  there  were  paid : 


A CiU«. 

^ Tor  teachers'  wages $926,768  42 

“ libraries. 6,706  89 

“ Ecbool  apparatus 91,562  86 

“ colored  schools 8,367  75 

” school  h(^3,  sites,  etc 470,402  60 

“ iuciflktal  expenses 90,423  83 


Rml  District*. 

11,443,845  44 
83,852  97 
4,973  38 
2,363  18 
295,123  99 
48,530  23 


Total 

23 


$1,804,284  69 


$1,988,664  20 
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The  mimbcr  of  volumes  in  the  several  school  district 
libraries  was  1,402,253,  being  a decrease  of  nearly  48,000 
volumes  from  those  of  the  preceding  year,  and  of  up- 
ward of  200,000  since  1853. 

“Concurrent  testimony  from  various  sections  of  the  State,”  observes  the 
Supcrinlcmlcnl,  “represents  tiic  district  libraries  as  being  little  used,  as 
rapidly  deteriorating  in  condition  and  value,  and  as  receiving  little  atten- 
tion from  the  officers  charged  with  their  care  or  custody.  I am  not  prei>ared 
to  say  that  this  indiffeience  has  as  yet  become  universal ; but  that  it  is 
rapidly  approximating  this  end  cannot  be  doubted.  Whether  attributable 
to  a bad  selection  of  books,  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  periodical  liter- 
ature, to  a want  of  means  adequate  to  the  addition  of  new  works  of  interest, 
or  all  these  causes  combined,  I am  not  able  to  determine.  Whether  the 
concentration  of  the  district  libraries  into  a town  library,  and  the  application 
of  all  the  money  apportioned  to  a town  for  library  purposi-s  to  the  purchase 
of  works  of  enduring  interest,  under  the  direction  of  a board  charged  with 
the  duty,  would  result  in  a practical  lieneht  not  attained  under  the  present 
system,  is  a subject  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 
Certain  it  Is,  that  the  existing  district  libraries  are  rapidly  depreciating  both 
in  numbers  and  in  the  value  of  the  volumes  on  hand.” 


The  system  of  supervision  for  the  scliools  through 
the  ageuey  of  District  Commissioners,  thongli  attended 
with  some  iucouveuicnces,  and  tlie  sultject  of  consider- 
able complaint  and  local  hostility,  was  found,  upon  the 
whole,  protluctive  of  highly  beneficial  results,  and  its  ab 
rogation  was  decidedly  deprecated  by  the  Superintend- 
ent. He  ob.serves  : 


“ Nothing  can  he  more  detrimental  to  the  cause  of  Common  School  edu- 
cation than  the  constant  vacillations  by  which  the  system  has  been  attended 
— now  under  local  inspectors  and  commissioners — anon  under  county  super- 
intendents—then  back  to  town  supcrintcndcnUi — now  under  district  commis- 
sioners— each  carrying  out  the  peculiar  views  of  the  individual  in  charge,  ani 
none  left  in  possession  long  enough  to  carry  into  effect  any  [xirmanent  systc  * 
of  measures.  That  now  in  operation  has  these  merits  at  least : that  under  it 
something  like  uniformity  in  the  qualilications  of  teachers  may  Ix!  attained; 
that,  by  bringing  a greater  extent  of  territory  under  one  jurisdiction,  a com- 
bine<l  effort  for  improvement  through  the  medium  of  Teacher^Kns^utes  and 
Associations  can  lie  more  readily  carried  into  effect;  that  it  mn^kc  com- 
missioner into  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  qualihcations^T teachers 
within  his  district,  enabling  him  to  select  the  competent  and  reject  the  time- 
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tcrvin;;;  that  tho  duration  of  his  term,  and  the  extent  of  hia  conatituency, 
give  him  an  independence  of  action  that  would  not  pertain  to  a more  re- 
stricted locality  and  office ; and  that  when  its  importance  shall  come  to  be 
duly  estimated,  and  the  value  of  the  services  rendered  duly  appreciated,  men 
of  higher  qualification  will  be  selected  for  tho  performance  of  its  duties  than 
could  be  expected  in  the  case  of  an  officer  whose  choice  and  jurisdiction 
should  be  limited  to  a single  town.  For  these  and  many  other  reasons  that 
might  be  adduced,  I trust  the  Legislature  will  not  deem  it  expedient  to  alter, 
in  its  essential  features,  the  system  of  school  supervision  now  in  operation.” 

Ho  also  recommended  that  provision  bo  made  for 
the  acquisition  of  title  to  sites  for  school-houses  in 
the  rural  districts,  by  appraisement  and  apiiropriation, 
as  in  tho  case  of  highways,  railroads,  or  other  property 
for  public  use — great  difficulty  being  frequently  experi- 
enced ill  obtaining  such  sites  near  the  center  of  dis- 
tricts. “In  earlier  days,”  he  says,  “when  land  was 
cheap,  and  when  tho  spot  covered  by  tho  houso  was 
all  that  was  deemed  requisite,  such  inconvenience  was 
not  often  experienced.  Bnt  the  evil  has  now  become 
one  of  serious  magnitude,  involving  districts  in  quar- 
rels, and  tending  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  schools.’’ 

In  concluding  his  report  for  the  year  1859,  the 
Superintendent  observes  : 

” The  experience  of  another  year,  and  a more  extended  observation  of  the 
practical  condition  of  the  schools,  enables  me  to  express  a decided  conviction 
as  to  their  improvement  in  scope,  efficiency,  and  usefulness.  Though  still 
falling  below  the  standard  of  excellence  that  is  desirable — though  still  far 
short  of  what  we  hope  to  make  them,  our  Common  Schools  must,  even  in 
their  imperfect  condition,  be  regarded  as  the  pride,  the  hope,  the  ornament 
of  the  State.  No  person  can  contrast  their  present  character,  and  the  studies 
pursued  in  them,  with  what  they  were  when  the  present  generation  of  adults 
were  the  recipients  of  their  meager  instruction,  without  a feeling  of  pride  at 
the  advancement  accomplished.  But  it  is  my  abiding  conviction  that  no 
improvement  really  worthy  of  the  term  will  be  attained  until  those  who  pre- 
side in  the  schools  shall  become  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  responsible  sta- 
tion which  they  occupy.  Says  the  philosophic  Gcizot,  ' It  can  never  be  too 
often  repeated  that  it  is  the  mcuUr  that  makes  the  tehool.'  What,  then,  arc 
we  to  expect  really  great  or  good  in  the  character  of  these  institutions  so 
long  as  they  are  left  to  the  charge  of  persons  whose  superficial  acquirementa 
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are  but  a mockery  of  true  learning,  and  who  have  never  spent  an  hour  in  cul- 
tivating a knowledge  of  that  * most  difficult  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  teaching  1 ’ 
Had  that  excellent  litany  which  invokes  deliverance  ‘ from  plague,  ])C8ti- 
lence,  and  famine — from  battle,  murder,  and  from  sudden  death  ’ — also  em- 
bodied a petition  for  exemption  from  incompetent  school-teachers,  it  would 
not  have  trenched  upon  a subject  in  favor  of  which  wise  men  and  holy  men 
might  not  properly  raise  their  supplications.  To  remedy  this  great  defect 
which  now  retards  the  progress  of  our  schools,  the  commissioners  in  charge 
should  be  encouraged  to  discard  the  venal,  the  time-serving,  the  incompetent 
applicants  for  certificates,  and  thus  create  a demand  for  the  services  of 
those  really  fitted  by  nature  and  acquirement  to  discharge  the  responsible 
duty  of  instructing  the  youthful  mind,  and  guiding  it  into  proper  channels. 
This  is  the  dictate  not  leas  of  duty  than  of  true  interest;  for  who  can  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  injury  resulting  from  the  employment  of  incompetent 
teachers  to  the  children  placed  under  their  care — whose  time,  once  lost,  can 
never  be  recalled  ; whose  disgust  for  study,  once  engendered,  may  never  Iw 
allayed  ; whose  energies  misdirected  may  never  again  move  in  the  right 
channel ; whose  success  in  life  may  lie  wrecked  upon  the  rock  of  the  teacher's 
inefficiency  or  ignorance.  Whatever  measures  may  be  devised  by  the  Legis- 
lature to  remedy  this  wide-spread  evil,  by  advancing  the  character  and  qual- 
ifications of  our  teachers  through  facilities  for  instruction  placed  within  their 
reach,  and  rendered  indis]>er.sable  to  their  employment,  shall  receive  my 
earnest  endeavors  to  carry  them  into  effect.  It  is  thus,  by  a course  of  grad- 
ual improvement,  that  our  Common  School  system  is  to  attain  that  expan- 
sion and  jrerfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  and  thus  prepare  its  recipients  to 
discharge  the  high  duties  pertaining  to  citizenship — to  fit  them  for  usefulness 
here  and  happiness  hereafter.” 


On  the  second  Tuesday  in  February,  1860.  Mr.  Van 
Dyck  was  re-elected  Suiterintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Mr.  E.  W.  Keyes  was  continued  in  the  position 
of  Deputy. 

The  annual  report  for  the  ensuing  year  (1860) 
shows  an  attendance  of  851,53.3  pupils  in  the  several 
Common  Schools,  during  the  preceding  year,  being  an 
increase  of  over  9,000,  and  of  92,702  within  the  past 
ten  years.  The  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages,  dur- 
ing the  year,  in  the  several  cities,  was  $961,395.14,  and 
the  number  of  teachers  2,500,  of  whom  2,000  were  fe- 
males. In  the  rural  districts  the  amount  so  paid  was 
tl,481,989.(M),  and  the  number  of  teachers  12,132,  more 
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than  one-half  of  whom  were  females.  The  amount  of 
public  money  apportioned  by  the  State  was  $4, 156, 744.08, 
which  was  about  equally  distributed  between  the 
city  and  country  districts  : the  amount  raised  by  dis- 
trict taxation,  82,000,000,  of  which  $1,400,000  were  raised 
in  the  cities  ; and  $600,000,  together  with  $414,000  con- 
tributed ou  rate-bill,  iu  the  country  districts.  During 
the  past  three  years  upward  of  $2,000,000  had  been 
expended  through  taxes  voluntarily  imposed  in  the 
several  districts  for  the  purclmse  of  sites,  the  build- 
ing, hiring,  purehasiug,  repairing,  and  insuring  school- 
houses,  and  for  fences,  out-houses,  furniture,  &c.,  of 
which  sum  $1,263,363.76  were  expended  iu  the  cities, 
and  $750,000  iu  the  rural  districts.  The  whole  amount 
expended  during  the  year  for  school  purposes  was 
83,664,017.57,  about  equally  divided  between  the  city 
and  country  districts. 

Nearly  three  months  had  been  spent  by  the  Super- 
intendent during  the  year  iu  personally  visiting  and 
addressing  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  other  educational 
assemblages,  one  of  which  was  the  State  Convention 
of  Commissioners  and  City  Superintendents  at  Elmira, 
over  whose  deliberations  he  was  called  upon  to  pre- 
side. Several  of  the  Institutes  were  also  visited  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Keyes,  the  Dei>uty  Superintendent,  to  whose 
ability,  industry,  and  zeal  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
iu  rega^td  to  the  general  business  of  the  Department, 
Mr.  Van  Dyck  bears  the  highest  testimony. 

Twenty-three  schools  for  Indian  children  were  in 
operation  iti  various  .sections  of  the  State — several  of 
them  under  the  direction  of  native  teachers,  who  dis- 
charged their  duties  with  creditable  fidelity  and  ability. 

The  Superintendent  strongly  recommended  an  altera- 
tion of  the  basis  of  distribution  of  the  two-thirds  of 
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tbc  public  nionej'  now  required  to  be  apportioned  aon 
cording  to  the  number  of  resident  children  of  the 
proper  school  age,  to  an  apportionment  based  upon 
the  actuai  average  attendance  of  such  x)upils  during  a 
period  of  not  less  than  six  months  of  each  year. 
“The  inevitable  result  of  such  a course,”  he  says, 
“would  bo  to  make  the  inhabitants  of  each  district 
directly  interested  in  the  largest  practicable  attendance 
upon  the  schools — to  make  such  attendance  more  reg- 
ular and  persistent  in  its  character — and  to  foster,  at 
the  same  time,  a spirit  of  interest  and  inquiry  into 
the  condition  and  progress  of  the  schools,  on  the  part 
of  many  who  now  regard  them  with  eomparative  in- 
difference.” In  conclusion  he  observes: 


“Personal  observation,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  familiar  with 
the  subject,  enable  me  to  express  a confident  conviction  that  the  past 
year  has  witnessed  a decided  improvement  in  the  scops  and  efficiency  of 
our  Common  Schools.  Thus  has  chiefly  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  more 
competent  teachers,  joined  to  improved  methods  of  instruction  developed  at 
the  Teachers’ Institutc-s,  and  through  the  medium  of  Teachers’ Associations. 
That  great  defects  still  exist  is  not  in  the  least  problematical ; and  though 
deficiencies  are  easy  of  exposure,  the  application  of  a remedy  is  far  more 
difficult.  If,  with  our  pre.scnt  experience,  we  could  commence  our  school 
system  de  note — if  it  had  not  grown  with  our  growth,  and  entwincil  itself 
in  its  present  form  with  all  the  partialities,  prejudices,  and  a.spirations  of  our 
people — a system  could  be  doubtless  devised  more  homogeneous  in  its  char- 
acter, and  rising  by  regular  gradation  from  mere  elementary  studies  to  the 
highest  educational  attainments.  But  this  could  only  lie  done  through  gov 
emmental  requisitions  as  to  classification,  attendance,  and  study,  such  as  our 
citizens  have  not  been  accustomed  to  endure,  and  which,'bcing  incompatible 
with  that  volition  of  choice  and  freedom  in  action  inseparable  fttim  free  in- 
stitutions, would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  community.  In  despite  of  glowing 
encomiums  upon  foreign  systems,  and  even  of  attainable  improvements  in 
our  own,  our  citizens  will  still  claim  the  right  of  educating  their  children  in 
their  own  way,  and  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  the  peculiar  notions  of 
propriety  entertained  by  each  individual.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  I 
would  make  our  Common  Schools — those  neighborhood  colleges  from  which 
the  great  mass  of  our  tliriving  population  must  continue  to  graduate — as 
perfect  in  their  details,  as  thorough  in  their  mental  discipline,  as  extensive 
in  their  scope  of  study,  os  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  class  for  whom  they 
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are  more  immediately  designed  will  allow.  The  greatc.st  boon  that  can  be 
bestowed  upon  them  is  to  furnish  them  with  accomplished  teachers,  who  arc 
familiar  with  the  most  approved  methods  of  instruction,  and  who  are  capable 
of  lending  pupils  from  the  simplest  elements  of  knowledge  through  the 
branches  pertaining  to  a sound  English  education.  With  all  that  we  can 
do,  we  shall  still  find  the  inmates  of  our  schools  such  as  they  have  ever  been, 
with  various  capacities  for  receiving  knowledge — with  minds  immature  and 
requiring  careful  training  for  their  pro[)er  development — with  no  greater 
genius  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  than  those  who  have  preceded  them. 
But  we  should  open  to  them  new  studies,  demanded  by  the  present  condi- 
tion of  society,  of  which  they  may  avail  themselves  with  advancing  years ; 
and  furnish  them  with  such  facilities  for  tho  acquisition  of  rudimentary 
science  as  may  Iw  brought  fairly  within  the  scope  of  Common  School  instruc- 
tion. Thus  much  at  least  is  practicable ; and  though  it  may  not  embrace  all 
that  is  either  desirable  or  attainable,  it  will,  in  my  estimation,  be  found  pref- 
erable in  pnictice  to  many  of  the  sublimated  tlieories  to  which  the  subject 
of  Common  School  instruction  has  given  birth. 

“ Popular  education  being  in  a great  measure  tho  offspring  of  the  present 
century  has  not  yielded  its  full  fruits — but  here,  as  elsewhere,  ‘ as  wo  sow, 
so  also  shall  we  reap.’  The  greatest  amount  of  practicable  education  should 
be  our  aim — and  in  tliis  term  is  included  much  more  than  instniction  in 
those  primary  branches  which  constituted  the  meager  fare  imparted  by  tho 
schools  of  other  days,  and  still  emulated  in  various  localities.  These  form 
the  fools  by  which  education  is  achieved ; anil  hold  to  it  merely  the  relation 
which  the  chisel  bears  to  tho  sculptor,  or  the  brush  to  the  painter.  The  ma- 
terial wealth  of  our  citizens  has  increased  beyond  the  conception  of  the  most 
sanguine  calculator  in  former  days ; and  no  limit  to  acquisition  is  yet  dis- 
cernible in  the  future.  But  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  general  educa- 
tion is  not  advancing  in  the  same  ratio ; in  part  from  mistaken  notions  of 
economy,  and  partly  from  a self-satisfying  view  of  the  progress  already  at- 
tained. Surely  whilst  monarchical  governments  are  seriously  occupied  in  ad- 
vancing tho  educational  interests  of  their  subjects,  the  eitizens  of  a country 
whose  institutions  rest  U|H>n  popular  intelligence  can  ill  afford  to  neglect 
any  practicable  improvement  in  that  which  involves  tho  perpetuity  of  tho 
government  under  which  they  live.  The  problem  is  still  to  be  solved,  whether 
the  American  of  the  succeeding  generation  shall  hold  the  same  pre-eminence 
in  general  intelligence  which  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  or  whether  he  shall  be 
excelled  in  this  respect  by  the  natives  of  other  climes,  whom  inclinati  n or  ill- 
fortune  may  throw  up  m our  shores.  If  wo  would  maintain  our  national  su- 
premacy— if  wo  would  melt  the  mixed  races  with  which  our  country  is 
thronged  into  one  homogeneous  population — we  must  extenil  to  all  the  bene- 
fits of  thorough  Common  School  education — wo  must  indoefrina’e  our  you  h 
with  the  advantages  of  superior  knowledge,  and  endow  them  with  .all  the 
educational  facilities  requisite  to  a life  of  honor,  usefulness,  and  virtue.  You 
will,  I doubt  not,  join  in  the  aspiration  that  our  educational  system  may  even- 
tuate in  placing  upon  the  stage  of  acdon  a gen  ration  of  intelligent  citizens. 
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who  ithall  render  our  free  institutions  a blessing  at  home,  as  well  as  a beacon 
of  hope  to  denizens  of  less  favored  lands.” 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1861,  Superintendent  Van 
Dyck  transmitted  to  the  Legislature  his  annual  report 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  T860,  from  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  districts  in  the  State  had 
increased  to  11,382;  the  number  of  children  under  in- 
struction during  the  year  to  867,388,  of  whom  nearly 
600,000  were  in  the  rural  districts ; the  number  of  teaeh- 
ers  to  15,021,  of  whom  12,290  were  employed  in  the 
rural  districts ; and  the  number  of  school-houses  to 
11,650,  of  which  11,370  were  in  the  rural  districts, 
showing  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  74,  many 
of  the  old  superstructures  in  these  districts  having  been 
succeeded  by  new  and  more  commodious  buildings. 
The  total  expenditure  during  the  year  for  this  purpose 
was  $642,290.03.  The  schools  were  in  session  for  an 
average  period  of  eight  months.  ‘ 

“ The  returns  clearly  indicate,”  says  the  Superintendent,  “ that  so  far  as 
our  Cou)mon  Schools  arc  concerned,  the  business  of  teaching  is  rapidly  pass- 
ing into  the  hands  of  females.  I have  no  lamentations  to  utter  over  this  os- 
tensible fact.  Whilst  there  arc  circumstances  under  which  the  services  of  a 
male  teacher  may  be  indispensable,  it  is  still  my  opinion  that  in  most  of  our 
district  schools  the  prc.scncc  of  a well  qualified  female  teacher  will  eventuate 
in  the  moral  and  intellectual  advantage  of  the  pupils,  lieyond  that  which  they 
would  attain  under  the  auspices  of  a majority  of  the  teachers  of  the  sterner 
sex.” 


The  expenditures  for  school  purposes  during  the 


year  were  as  follows : 


ClUe*. 

Rorml  DintrlcU. 

For  teachers’  wages 

. ...$1,118,078 

14 

(1,479.886 

24 

“ libraries 

6,846 

04 

27,189 

83 

“ school  appuratus 

75.449 

71 

6,973 

88 

“ colored  schools 

20,9aj 

28 

4,137 

53 

“ school-houses,  sites,  Ac 

361, .321 

80 

280,968 

83 

“ incidental  expenses 

. . . 208,453 

63 

153,9.56 

04 

(1,791,134 

60 

(1,953,113 

35 

Being  a total  expenditure  in  all  of. . . . 

...  8,744,246 

95 
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“ Concurrent  testimony  from  nearly  every  quarter  of 
the  State,”  says  the  Superintendent,  “represents  the 
libraries  in  the  rural  districts  as  almost  totally  unused, 
and  rapidly  deteriorating  in  value.  The  whole  number  of 
volumes  reported  during  the  past  year  is  1,286,536, 
which  is  317,674  less  than  was  reported  in  1853,  al- 
though $55,000  has  been  appropriated  each,  year  since 
that  period  for  library  purposes.” 

Keferring  to  the  various  incongruities  and  delicien- 
cies  in  the  existing  law  for  the  establishment  of  Union 
Free  >School  di.stiicts,  for  correcting  which  a bill  had 
been  j>re pared,  and  would  be  submitted  by  him  to  the 
Legislature  for  its  approval,  the  Superintendent  sar- 
castically adds : 

“ There  arc  other  inconjjruitics  in  the  act,  not  amongfst  the  least  of  which 
is  that  which  admits  oj'  the  imposition  of  a rate-bill  upon  the  pnpils.  A Free 
Sehottl  supported  by  rate-bills  U such  an  anomaly  as  could  be  found  sanctioned 
nobchere  else  tare  in  the  code  of  public  instruction  in  the  State  of  Ftw  York.'*' 

Twenty-four^  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Indian 
children  had  been  maintained  during  the  year  in  the 
various  reservations,  at  a cost  of  $4,396. 

In  conclusion  the  Superintendent  observes : 

“The  material  prosperity  which  marks  our  country — the  happiness  and 
intelligence  which  distingui.shcs  its  citizens — may  he  traced  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  the  diffusion  of  education  amongst  all  classes  of  our  pop- 
ulation. If  that  indomitable  energy  which  characterizes  our  people  was 
guided  by  knowledge  more  specific,  the  result  of  early  study  and  thorough 
instruction,  still  more  remarkable  would  be  our  progress  in  all  the  elements 
of  national  greatness.  To  contribute  to  this  end  by  giving  to  the  schools  of 
New  York  a more  elevated  character  and  a wider  range  of  usefulness  is  an 
object  worthy  of  the  combined  wisdom  of  her  legislators,  which  it  shall  be 
my  earnest  endeavor  to  carry  ^to  effect.” 

Mr.  Van  Dyck  having,  in  February  succeeding, 
been  elected  l>y  the  Legislature  to  the  position  ttf  Super- 
intendent of  the  Banking  Department,  resigned  his  office 
as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  duties  of 
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which  devolved  upon  the  Deputy  Superintendent,  Mr. 
Keyes. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1862,  acting  Superintendent 
Emerson  W,  Keyes  submitted  the  annual  report  of 
the  Department,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  the 
11,400  school  districts  of  the  State  there  were  in  at- 
tendance d^iring  the  jtrecoiling  year  872,854  pupils,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  5,000  over  that  of  1860 ; that  the 
amount  of  public  money  apportioned  by  the  State 
to  the  several  districts  was  $1,331,901.71,  of  which 
8947,063  was  apportioned  to  the  rural  districts ; the 
amount  raised  by  district  taxes  upward  of  $2,000,000, 
of  which  $1,500,000  was  raised  in  the  cities ; and  the 
amount  contributed  on  rate-bills  in  the  nu:al  districts, 
nearly  $400,000 ; the  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages, 
82,65.5,451.70;  for  libraries,  $8,144.47;  for  school  ai»pa- 
ratus,  $88,(J00;  for  colored  schools,  $2.3,600;  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sites  and  buildings,  repairing  and  furnishing 
school-houses,  $656,000 ; and  for  other , incidental  ex- 
l)ense.s,  8382,000  — amounting  in  all  to  $3,841,270.81, 
about  etpially  divided  between  the  city  and  country 
districts,  and  exceeding  by  $97,000  the  expenditure  of 
the  preceding  year. 

In  reference  to  the  district  libraries,  the  acting 
Superintendent  thus  indiguautly  expresses  himself: 

“ Section  4,  chapter  237,  Laws  of  1888,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $55,000 
annually  for  three  years,  to  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of  books  for  district 
libraries,  and,  by  the  operation  of  subsequeut  statutes,  the  same  provision 
has  l)een  continued  in  force  until  the  present  time.  Tlie  whole  amount  of 
these  appropriations,  including  that  for  the  current  school  year,  is,  there- 
fore, $1,205,000.  ♦ 

*'  It  has  ever  been  our  pride  and  Imast  that  while  the  corruption  and  ve- 
nality of  reckless  and  unscrupulous  men,  both  within  and  surrounding  the 
high  ])laces  of  our  national  and  State  councils,  have  exposed  the  funds  of  al- 
most every  de|>artment  of  governmental  administration  to  the  illegal  and 
sacrilegious  invasion  of  peculating  ofiicials  and  rapacious  jobbers  of  high  and 
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low  degree,  oar  School  Fund  stands  forth  as  the  sole  bright  and  particular  ex- 
ception from  this  dark  and  degrading  record  ; no  a|)preciab1c  portion  of  its 
revenues  having  ever  I>een  divcrte<l  to  other  than  legitimate  and  worthy  uses. 
But  when  I look  for  the  return  from  this  princely  investment,  and  find  it 
mainly  represented  by  a motley  collection  of  l>ooks,  ranging  in  character 
from  “ Headley's  Sacred  Kountains  ” to  the  “ Pirate's  Own  Book,”  numlx’r- 
ing  in  the  aggregate  a million  and  a half  of  volumes,  scattered  among  the 
various  families  of  districts,  constituting  a part  of  the  family  libraiy,  or  serv- 
ing as  toys  for  the  children  in  the  nursery ; tom,  worn,  soiled,  and  dilapi- 
datesl,  saturated  with  grease,  offering  a temptation  to  ravenous  rats;  crowded 
into  cuplKiards,  thrown  into  cellars,  stowed  away  in  lofts,  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  water,  of  the  sun,  and  of  fin; ; or  more  frequently  locked  away  into 
darkness  unrelieved,  and  silence  unbroken — I am  constrained  to  lielieve  that 
no  plunder-burdened  contractor  or  bribe-sbiined  official  ever  yielded  to  the 
State  so  poor  a return  for  his  spoil  as  have  the  people  of  this  State  derived 
from  this  liberal  and  l>eneficcnt  appropriation,  through  their  own  reckless 
and  im|irovident  use  of  it. 

“The  darkness  of  tliis  picture  is  partially  relieved  by  the  fact  that  the 
cities  and  larger  villages  of  the  State,  by  whom  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
this  fund  has  been  received,  have  been  less  negligent  and  wasteful  in  its  ex- 
penditure, and  that  midcr  the  law  of  1838,  as  also  by  the  sanction  of  this 
Department  under  a previous  statute,  much  of  the  appropriation  has  Iwen 
applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages.  Still,  in  the  last  five  years, 
fl.S9, 71)8.10  have  been  expended  in  the  rural  districts  for  library  purposes, 
while  the  number  of  volumes  reported  has  diminished  in  the  same  period 
from  1,288,070  to  1,200,075,  a loss  of  81,995  volumes  as  a return  for  the  ex- 
penditure named.  I think  this  may  safely  be  .set  down  as  among  our  per- 
manent investments  of  the  School  Fund  from  which  no  revenue  is  derived  ! ” 

With  regard  to  the  sujiply  of  properly  edncatetl 
teachers,  Me,  Keyes  says: 

“A  single  Normal  School,  sending  forth  its  one  or  two  hundred  students 
each  year,  is  obviously  inadequate  to  supply  the  needs  of  a State  whose 
teachers  are  numbered  by  tens  of  thousand.s.  The  greater  numlier  of  these 
thousands  will  not,  and.  under  existing  conditions,  cannot,  l>c  made  to  engage 
in  the  business  of  teaching  as  a permanent  pursuit ; hence  they  arc  unwill- 
ing, even  if  the  facilities  were  afforded,  to  devote  the  years  for  special  prep.a- 
ration  which  the  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  School  requires. 

” The  practical  question  is  therefore  presented,  how  shall  wo  reach  this 
great  Ijody  of  transient  teachers  by  whom  most  of  the  work  of  instruction  in 
the  schools  of  the  State  is  to  l)c  j>erformed  1 Common  observation,  the  testi- 
mony of  school  commissioners,  and  the  practical  results  of  their  labors,  all  es- 
tablish most  conclusively  the  disheartening  fact,  that  left  to  themselves  they 
will  enter  upon  the  business  of  teaching  with  the  most  limited  knowledge  of 
the  subjects  which  they  are  to  teach,  with  no  just  conception  of  the  nature 
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anil  office  of  true  education,  with  no  sense  of  moral  obligation,  and  with  no 
higher  aims  or  nobler  desire  than  to  speed  through  the  drudgery  of  their 
term,  and  grasp  the  wages  that  have  been  their  sole  stimulus  to  any 
exertion. 

“To  reach  this  mass  and  Imdy  of  mind,  to  awaken  it  to  some  ap])rehen- 
sion  of  the  teacher's  work,  to  stimulate  desire,  to  arouse  ambition,  to  quicken 
moral  sensibility,  to  secure  concert  of  action,  and  to  impart  some  knowledge 
in  those  elementary  branches  in  which  they  are  most  deficient,  is  found  to  be 
a work  indispensable  to  the  progress  of  our  schools,  and  a work  which  can 
lie  done  most  cflectively  through  the  instrumentality  known  as  Teachers’ 
Institutes. 

“ For  many  years  after  their  introduction  in  our  State,  owing  in  piut  to  a 
want  of  confidence  in  their  utility,  whereby  legislative  recognition  and  sup- 
port were  withheld,  in  part  to  a prevalent  apathy  among  teachers,  and  in 
part  to  the  want  of  efficient  and  thorough  supervision.  Teachers'  Institutes 
led  a fitlul  life,  and  finally  languished  and  fell  nearly  or  quite  into  disuse 
But  under  the  present  system  of  supervision,  a new  impulse  has  licen 
given  to  this  system  of  efforts,  and  with  such  success  that  they  may  now  be 
regarded  as  an  established  feature  of  our  educational  |K>licy. 

“ The  results  of  Teachers’  Institutes  the  present  year  have  lieen  most 
gratifying.  An  apprehension  was  generally  and  most  naturally  entertaineil 
that  owing  to  our  national  misfortunes,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  the 
whole  mind  of  the  people  seemed  to  be  absorlied,  the  attendance  upon 
Teachers'  Institutes  would  lie  greatly  reduced,  and  the  general  interest  and 
value  of  their  instruction  would  lie  much  less  than  in  past  and  prosperous 
years.  So  fur  from  realizing  this  apprehension,  the  attendance  has  been 
greater  this  year  than  ever  before,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  com- 
parison with  1859,  the  most  prosperous  year  of  which  we  have  any  previous 
record. 

1859.  Number  of  counties  holding  Institutes,  50. 

No.  of  teachers  in  attendance,  6,766.  Average  per  Co.,  135  1-8. 

1861.  Numlicr  of  counties  holding  Institutes,  47. 

No.  of  teachers  in  attendance,  7,488.  Average  jicr  Co.,  159  1-3." 

Of  the  success  of  the  District  Commissioners’  system 
the  acting  Superinteiuient  speaks  in  the  highest  terms : 

“The  present  system  of  school  supervision  has  demonstrated  its  vast 
superiority  over  that  which  it  superseded,  and  is  rapidly  growing  in  |>opiilar 
favor  and  esteem.  The  objections  to  it  arc  rapidly  disappearing,  as  the  dis- 
abilities that  were  incident  to  a change  have  been  overcome,  and  exinrience 
has  given  o]iportunity  for  a lietter  knowledge  of  its  practical  duties.  It  has 
been  successfully  established  that  the  opimsition  to  it  arose  less  from  defects 
in  the  system  itself  than  from  its  defective  administration. 

“ The  stcaily  progress  and  improvement  of  our  educational  effort,  so 
clearly  apparent  upon  a comprehensive  survey  of  past  aud  existing  condi- 
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tions,  is  a living  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  system  when  properly  ad- 
ministered, and  is  a tribute  to  the  general  zeal  and  ability  of  tho.se  to  whom 
the  trust  has  been  committed.  I have  already  adverted  to  the  salutary  results 
of  the  system  in  reviving  and  establishing  on  a fixed  basis  the  agency  of 
Teachers’ Institutes ; and  if  this  re.su It  were  all  that  had  been  attained,  it 
would  more  than  repay  for  the  introduction  of  the  system  us  a part  of  our 
educational  policy.  But  this  is  only  a small  part  of  the  beneficent  results 
derived  from  the  system.  An  officer  of  extended  jurisdiction  has  a higher 
and  wider  range  of  influence,  is  more  generally  consulted  upon  questions  of 
school  policy,  and  in  matters  of  school  controversy,  and  his  opinions  and  ad- 
vice have  a consequence  and  weight  that  cannot  attach  to  a local  officer  of 
limited  jurisdiction." 

During  the  year  the  acting  Superintendent  visited 
several  of  the  schools  in  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Oswego,  Eochester,  Auburn, 
and  Utica,  in  addition  to  attending  the  sessions  of 
forty  Institutes ; and,  on  these  sevend  occasions,  ad- 
dressed audiences  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  persons.  In  reference  to  these 
official  visitations,  he  says : 

“ The  Hon.  Henry  8.  RandallfiBuperintcndcnt  of  Schools,  in  his  lust  re- 
port to  the  Legislature  in  18.13,  urging  the  policy  of  a separate  and  distinct 
urganizjition  of  this  Department,  enforces  his  recommendation  in  the  follow- 
ing language; 

“ The  Superintendent,  if  charged  with  no  other  duties,  might  attend  oc- 
casional examinations  of  congregated  or  single  schools,  and  occa.sional  town 
or  county  inspections  of  teachers.  He  might  be  present  at  school  celebra- 
tions. Teachers’ Association.s,  Teachers’  Institutes,  and  official  meetings  of  town 
superintendents.  He  might  constantly  meet  and  mingle  with  the  friends  of 
education,  and  the  practical  workers  in  the  business  of  education,  conferring 
and  receiving  benefit  by  the  interchange  of  views ; weeding  out  the  worthless 
teachers,  rousing  the  inert,  and  giving  just  credit  and  prominence  to  the  de- 
serving. He  might  pass  from  county  to  county,  drawing  the  school  officers 
of  each  about  him,  addressing  assemblages  of  the  people,  and  calling  parental 
and  public  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools.” 

“ In  this  view  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  duties  of  this  Department  I 
fully  concur,  although  the  unusual  labor  imposed  upon  me  in  the  discharge 
of  Imth  its  princi  pul  and  subordinate  duties  have  prevented  me  from  carrying 
this  policy  into  execution  as  fully  as  I had  desired  and  hoped. 

“ I had  planned  a visitation  of  all  the  cities  in  the  State,  so  many  os  prac- 
ticable of  the  larger  villages,  and,  in  dififerent  counties,  a fair  representative 
number  of  the  exclusively  rural  districts.  These  comprise  three  distinct 
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grades  or  classes  of  schools,  in  respect  to  organization,  administration,  pecu- 
niary resources,  and  other  distinctive  and  essential  elements  of  vigor  and 
effectiveness.  From  careful  observations,  in  a few  only  of  each  class,  a fair 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  general  practical  workings  of  our  system  in  alL 
ft  was  my  purpose,  in  these  visitations,  to  note  the  relative  efficiency  of  these 
different  classes  of  schools,  ns  exhibited  in  their  daily  exercises,  to  observe  and 
to  ncord  their  characteristic  features  of  excellence  or  of  imperfectness,  and  to 
derive  suggestions  as  to  some  possible  and  expedient  means  of  incorporatiiig 
in  all  the  peculiar  and  distinguishing  excellences  of  each.  Partial  as  has 
been  the  execution  of  my  plan,  the  results  fully  confirm  my  previous  convic- 
tions of  the  utility  of  extended  visitations  by  the  Superintendent. 

“Much  practical  and  useful  information  which  can  be  obtained  from  no 
reports,  however  voluminous  or  minute  in  statement,  may  be  acquired ; the 
public  are  stimulated,  awakened,  and  encouraged  to  investigate  concerning 
the  importance  of  improving  the  condition  of  their  schools;  thoughts,  views, 
and  opinions  are  freely  interchanged  to  mutual  edification  and  profit,  and  the 
conclusions  made  a basis  of  suggestions  as  an  example  or  a warning  to 
others.” 

Upon  tho  subject  of  “ Object  Teaching  ” the  acting 
Superintendent  makes  the  following  pertinent  sug- 
gestions : 

“ A growing  conviction  has  taken  posses.sion  of  thinking  and  observing 
minds  that  what  the  great  mass  of  our  irea^le  lequire  is  less  a knowledge  of 
facts  from  Irooks  than  the  potter  to  use  Im/ln  intelligently  in  eohneetion  teitk 
all  other  meant  and  tourcet  of  information.  Close  confinement  of  pupils  in 
schools  five  or  six  hours  of  tho  day,  with  the  mind  unoccupiccl  and  left  to 
wander  wearily  in  dreamy  inaction,  devoid  of  method  or  plan,  catching  its 
fancies  and  sporting  them  from  the  memory  of  out-door  joys  ; or  joining  the 
class  for  a few  minutes  each  day  to  confront  the  strange  and  mysterious 
symlmls  that  puzzle  and  distract,  rather  than  interest  and  inform — has  long 
been  felt  to  be  a poor  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life,  wherein  the  power 
to  observe  carefiilly,  to  think  closely,  to  reason  soundly,  and  to  speak  clearly 
is  so  indispensable  to  their  competent  discharge. 

“And  yet,  with  this  conviction  so  generally  entertaineel,  our  educational 
effort  h.as  been  marked  by  comparatively  little  progress  or  improvement  in 
methodsof  primary  instruction.  Wehavc  looked  for  educational  improvement 
in  the  effort  to  get  more  studies  into  the  schools,  and  to  get  the  children  over 
them  more  rapidly,  rather  than  in  any  means  for  making  a limited  knowledge 
of  books  of  higher  service  in  the  work  of  education,  through  the  discipline 
wrought  in  the  mind  by  its  proper  and  thorough  acquisition.  Thus,  more 
branches  have  been  introduced,  and  an  endless  variety  of  books  in  the  same 
branch  has  been  manufactured,  our  whole  practice  being  predicated, 
logirally  enough,  upon  the  theory  that  true  education  is  an  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  books ; and  hence,  that  educational  improvement  and  progress  are 
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only  secured  by  the  rontinoed  manufacture  of  new  books,  each  of  which 
must  be  a little  better  or  timpler  than  the  last. 

“ The  fallacy  of  this  proceeding  consists  in  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
boolt  are  the  sole  or  chief  agency  in  the  educational  work,  cs|>ccially  in  its 
elementary  stages.  Tliis  has  been  the  source  of  the  errors  and  faults  id  our 
systems  of  prinwry  instruction  that  have  rendered  the  results  so  unsatisfac- 
tory to  all  intelligent  observers,  but  without  suggesting  any  adequate  remedy 
for  the  evil. 

“ It  was  left  for  the  distinguished  educator  and  philosopher,  Pestalozzi,  to 
originate,  and  to  develop  to  some  extent,  a system  of  primary  instruction  more 
in  harmony  with  nature  and  the  laws  of  mind.  This  system,  now  more  com- 
monly known  as  “ Object  Teaching.”  and  for  many  years  successfully  practiced 
in  the  I>c.st  schools  of  England  and  the  Continent,  proceeds  upon  the  rational 
assumption  that  the  senses,  the  observing  powers,  are  those  through  which 
the  child  chiefly  and  naturally  gains  a notion  of  things;  that  is,  obtains 
information,  knowledge,  ideat.  The  reasoning  and  reflective  powers  are 
latent  in  the  mind  of  the  young  child,  and  are  not  brought  into  exercise 
until  laUr  in  life,  when  its  stock  of  ideas,  its  knowledge  of  things, 
and  its  powers  of  apprehension  are  so  far  complete  as  to  require 
the  use  of  these  higher  intellectual  agencies  in  conducting  the  further 
investigations  of  the  s<iul  in  the  domain  of  All  Tbctu.  To  address 
these  faculties,  therefore,  at  an  early  age  of  the  pupil's  progress,  is  productive 
of  unfortunate  results,  chiefly  in  one  of  two  ways : in  a child  of  naturally 
quick  apprehension,  these  powers  become  unduly  excited  and  stimulated ; 
one  of  slower  apprehension  becomes  stolid  and  indifferent,  discouraged  by 
want  of  success  and  disheartened  by  the  sense  of  disgrace  to  which  his  back- 
wardness exposes  him. 

” Guided  by  these  principles,  the  s.vstem  of  “ Object  Teaching  ” steadily 
addresses  itself  to  the  faculties  of  observation ; presenting  before  the  child 
familiar  objects  on  which  its  attention  is  fixed — in  the  examination  of  which 
it  becomes  interested — in  the  study  of  which  habits  of  order,  accuracy,  and 
thoroughness  are  formed,  and  the  power  of  clear  and  correct  expression  of 
ideas  is  acquired.” 

The  acting  Superintendent  called  the  attention  of 
the  Legi.slature  to  the  appropriation  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  sum  of  $300,000,  derived  from  the  sale  by  the 
State  of  certain  lands  in  the  city  of  New  Y#k,, owned 
by  them,  to  the  General  instead  of  the  Common  School 
fund,  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
A spirited  and  able  protest  against  this  appropriation 
was  addressed  to  the  Comptroller  by  Mr.  Keyes,  but 
without  avail. 
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The  Comptroller  appears  to  have  held  that  the 
liinds  iu  cjuestiou  did  not  belong  to  the  State  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1823,  and  hence  that  the  pro- 
cccfls  from  their  sale  were  not  subject  to  the  pro%nsions 
of  the  act  of  1827,  incorporating  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  which  took  effect  on  that  day ; and  also 
that  the  class  of  lands  under  water,  to  which  those  in 
question  belonged,  had  frequently  been  granted,  with- 
out consideration,  to  riparian  owners,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  had  they  been  understood  to  form 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  Common  Schoof  Fund. 

To  the  first  of  these  allegations  Mr,  Keyes  re- 
plies : 

“ I regard  your  first  proposition,  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  these 
lands  are  not  a part  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  because  they  did  not  1»- 
long  to  the  State  on  tlie  first  day  of  January,  1S28,  and  hence  were  not  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  1827,  as  untenable  for  the  following 
reasons : 

“1.  It  recognizes  the  statute  of  1827  as  the  only  binding  and  conclusive 
authority  concerning  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  State; 
whereas,  1 rest  my  claim  on  Irehalf  of  the  School  Fund  to  the  proceeds  of 
those  lands  u|>on  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  independent  of  any 
legislative  enactment. 

‘•The  Constitution  of  1822  defines  and  makes  perpetual  the  Common 
School  Fund,  and  directs  the  application  of  its  revenues.  That  fund  is  de- 
fined to  embrace  the  accumulations  of  moneys  for  school  purposes,  imdcr 
various  legislative  enactments  up  to  that  time  (constituting  what  was  then 
known  as  the  Common  School  Fund),  and  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  State  thereafter  sold  or  disposed  of.  These  two  items,  therefore, 
to  wit,  the  old  Common  School  Fund,  embracing  all  the  accumulations  up  to 
that  time,  and  the  prrrceeds  of  the  sales  of  State  lands,  constituted  the  netc 
perpetual  Comnum  School  Fund  of  the  Constitution  of  1846. 

“ The  Constitution  of  1846  makes  the  capital  of  that  fund,  as  aljove  de- 
fined, intitl/iti$  It  need  not.  indeed  it  could  not,  well  do  more.  What  should 
constitute  the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund  had  l>een  defined,  ac- 
cepted, and  acted  upon,  without  question  or  dissent,  by  the  Legislature 
and  by  the  imblic  at  large,  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  In  making  in- 
violate the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  therefore,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1846  made  inviolate  the  accumulations  up  to  that  time,  and 
the  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  State  thereafter  sold  or  disposed 
of,  together  with  the  increase  of  capital  derived  from  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  Deposit  Fund. 
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“ It  will  be  ol)»ervc<l  that  in  this  ronstitutional  provision  there  is  no  lim- 
itation to  lands  belonging  to  the  State  in  1823,  but  a broad,  unrestricted 
declaration  that  the  proceeds  of  aU  landt  belonging  to  the  State  should,  as  a 
part  of  the  capital  of  the  School  Fund,  be  preserved  inviolate.  This  provi- 
sion of  the  new  Constitution  acts  upon  conditions  existing  at  the  time  of  its 
adoption,  and  must  be  regarded  as  having  its  full  force  and  effect  as  from 
that  date ; hence  it  follows  that  if  any  question  could  arise  as  to  the  applica- 
tion of  that  provision  to  the  proceeds  of  lands  to  which  the  State  should  ac- 
quire title  suljsequently  to  the  adoption  of  that  Constitution,  it  could  only 
arise  as  to  the  proceeds  of  lands  of  which  the  State  has  become  owner  since 
the  first  day  of  January,  1847.  It  will  be  conceded  by  you,  I presume,  that 
these  lands  have  been  the  property  of  the  State  ever  since  they  were  formed. 
This  was  certainly  anterior  to  1847,  at  least  with  regaitl  to  most  of  them; 
and  hence,  even  upon  your  assumption  that  the  title  of  tlic  State  has  vested 
since  1823,  they  are  still  subject  to  the  constitutional  requirements  of  1846, 
which  directs  that  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  the  State,  as  a part 
of  the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  shall  bo  preserved  inviolate. 

“ 2.  But  further  upon  your  first  proposition.  This  embraces  two  assump- 
tions. The  first  is,  that  the  State  had  no  title  to  these  lands  on  the  first  day 
of  January,  1823.  The  second  is,  that  having  no  title  at  that  time,  the  pro- 
ceeds are  not  a part  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  because  the  statute  of  1827 
designates  only  such  lands  as  were  owned  by  the  State  in  1823.  I have  en- 
deavored to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  latter,  by  showing  that  the  claim  of  the 
Common  School  Fund  docs  not  rest  upon  the  statute  of  1827,  but  upon  the 
Constitution  of  1846,  re  adopting  certain  pro\-isions  in  that  of  1822 ; and 
hence,  that  title  or  ownership  on  the  1st  of  January,  1828,  is  not  material. 

“ I now  desire  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  title  of  the  State  to  these 
lands  which  have  been  sold  is  of  much  older  date  than  1823 ; and  that 
hence,  if  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  1827  were  the  only  ones  under  which 
the  Common  School  Fund  could  claim  these  proceeds,  the  claim  would  still 
be  valid  and  incontrovertible.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  show  that  the  title  to  the  proj)- 
erty  in  question  “ vested  when  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  ceased  and  our  own  State  sovereignty 
was  declared  and  established  through  constitutional 
forms.  The  State  succeeded  the  Crown,  as  .sovereign 
proprietor  of  all  the  unappropriated  lands  within  its 
borders  ; hence,  the  title  of  the  State  to  those  lands 
as  old  as  the  sovereignty  of  the  State  itself.” 

In  reference  to  the  iieculiar  character  of  the  lands 
originally  lying  under  water,  and  forming  a part  of  the 

bed  of  the  Iludson  and  East  rivers,  the  acting  Sn- 
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perintendent  contended  that,  inasmuch  as  the  title  of 
the  State  was  perfect  and  undisputed  previous  to 
emergence,  the  fact  of  such  subsequent  emergence 
could  ill  no  manner  have  alfected  it,  except  by  sim- 
ply rendering  the  land  marketable. 

lu  concluding  his  report,  Sir.  Keyes  observes : 

“ The  necessity  of  ample  provision  for  the  edneation  of  the  people,  under 
institutions  where  the  people  are  the  government,  was  never  so  forcibly 
demonstrated  as  in  the  events  of  the  last  few  months.  * * * 

have  ever  held  it  true  that  the  education  of  onr  children  is  the  hope  of  our 
land.  In  our  State  we  have  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  acted  upon  the  con- 
viction, and  have  liberally  provided  the  means  whereby  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation should  bo  universally  diffused.  And  we  have  all  along  pointed  io  the 
results  of  this  policy  as  demonstrating  its  wisdom.  The  enterprise  of  our 
people,  their  wonderful  achievements,  the  cxiumsion  of  trade,  the  astonishing 
accumulations  of  industrial  force,  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  wealth  and  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  it  can  purchase,  the  diffusion  of  general  intelligence 
through  the  medium  of  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers ; and,  more  than 
those,  the  institutions  of  the  church,  the  lyceum,  and  the  social  circle,  the 
habits  of  honesty,  industry,  and  peace,  which  make  crime,  idleness,  and  riot 
exceptional ; our  domestic  character,  our  social  order,  our  literary  taste — all 
have  been  referred  back  to  the  school  as  their  great  patron,  promoter,  and 
source.  So  strong  has  been  this  conviction  that  upon  the  school — that  is, 
upon  the  knowledge,  the  culture,  and  the  discipline  which  it  imparts— all  onr 
progress,  our  freedom,  our  prosperity,  and  our  peace,  have  depended,  that 
the  sentiment  in  favor,  not  of  education  simply,  but  cf  the  Common  School, 
the  school  for  the  people,  the  national  nursery  of  truth,  intelligence,  and 
loyalty— the  sentiment  in  favor  of  this  popular  institution  has  become  not 
only  fixed  but  ail-pervading. 

'•  How  humiliating  would  be  the  fact  that,  while  in  possession  of  all  the 
elements  of  prosperity  and  power  which  arc  ours  this  day;  while  an  expand- 
ing commerce  still  spreads  her  sails  upon  onr  waters  or  furls  them  in  our 
ports;  while  our  manufactories  were  never  so  prosperous,  and  our  soil  never 
teemed  with  more  abundant  harvests;  while  our  public  works  yield  a reve- 
nue unparallcItKl  in  the  annals  of  the  State;  while  the  busy  hum  of  industry, 
the  cheer  of  festivity,  and  the  merry  laugh  of  joy  still  ring  in  our  cars  in 
notes  scarcely  broken  by  the  discordant  echoes  from  the  seat  of  war — that, 
amid  all  these  evidences  of  prosperity,  the  first  sad  and  sickening  confession 
of  prostration  and  weakness  should  be  found  in  the  neglect  to  provide  for  the 
elevation  and  improvement  of  our  educational  system.  Proud,  as  yet,  and 
untarnished,  is  the  escutcheon  of  the  ‘ Empibe  State  I’  ” 

“ It  is  a most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  our  judgment  and  of 
the  purity  of  our  patriotism  that  nowhere  has  a desire  for  relaxation  of  vigor 
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and  energy  in  the  support  of  popular  education  been  suggested.  TTie  term 
of  school  has  nut  lieen  shortened  because  of  the  war , and  it  has  nowhere 
been  made  a pretext  for  the  employment  of  incompetent  teachers.  Educa- 
tional gatherings  have  not  been  deferred,  but  have  been  well  attended,  and 
their  deliberations  hare  been  marked  by  a spirit  and  earnestness  unsurpassed 
in  former  years.  As  already  seen,  the  attendance  at  Teachers’  Institutes 
was  greater  than  ever  before,  and  the  spirit  of  our  people  was  never  more 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  educational  improvements.” 


SIXTH  PERIOD-1862  to  1871. 

FREE  SCHOOL  TRIUMPH. 

Section  I. — Second  Administration  of  Superintendent 
Victor  M.  Rice — 1862  to  1868. 

Recapitulation. — District  Libraries. — Condition  of  the  Schools. — Teach- 
ers’ Institutes. — Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School. — State 
Mill  Tax. — Free  School — Rate-Bills. — Application  of  Library 
Money  to  Teachers’  Wages. — Code  of  Public  Instruction. — Con- 
dition of  School-Houses. — Apportionment  of  F^ubhc  Money. — Fe- 
male Teachers. — Teachers’  Classes  in  Academies. — Normal  Schools. 

— Appraisement  of  School-House  Sites. — Irregular  Attendance  of 
Pupils. — Number  of  Uneducated  Children. — Increase  oj  State  Tax. 

— Abolition  of  the  Rate-Bill  System. — Truant  Children. — Free 
School  Act  of  1867. — Teachers’  Associations. — Union  Schools. — 
Cornell  University. 

"ITITE  approach  now  the  final  phase  in  the  existing 
^ * system  of  Common  Schools.  Step  by  step  we 
have  been  led  forward,  under  the  guidance  of  mighty 
minds,  from  one  advanced  height  to  another,  overcom- 
ing formidable  obstacles,  setting  aside  numerous  im- 
pediments, surmounting  all  adverse  influences,  until 
we  have  finally  reached  the  crowning  table-land  of 
our  view,  and  can  look  forward,  far  in  the  distance,  • 
and  around  us  on  every  side,  over  the  magnificent 
prospect. 

To  Gideon  Hawley,  the  first  Superintendent,  is 
due  the  earliest  tyrganization  of  the  system.  Gen.  Dix 
engrafted  upon  it  the  District  Library  feature ; but 
neither  he  nor  bis  predecessors  appear  to  have  felt 
the  want  of  a more  complete  and  perfect  supervision. 
The  ])erspicuoS  mind  of  Spencer  seized  u{K>n  this 
idea,  and  with  characteristic  energy  reorganized  the 
entire  system  upon  this  basis;  but  even  he  could  not 
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be  induced  to  see  the  necessity  or  conceive  the  utility 
of  Normal  Teachihc  ; and  Col.  Young,  frankly  ac- 
cepting and  adopting  all  the  advanced  ideas  of  his 
predecessor,  superadded  to’  the  system  this  important 
feature,  together  with  that  of  Teachers’  Institutes. 
Neither  of  these  great  men  however,  seem  to  have, 
at  any  time,  entertained  the  conception  of  Free 
Schools,  the  germ  of  which  had  been  implanted  by 
De  Witt  Clinton,  in  the  foundation  of  the  New  York 
Public  School  Society,  as  early  as  1805.  Sui)erintend- 
ent  Benton  struck  the  key-note  of  this  movement, 
and  his  successor,  Christopher  Morgan,  promptly  and 
enthusiastically  adopted  and  carried  it  into  immediate 
effect.  In  his  intrepid  and  nncalculating  haste,  how- 
ever. to  realize  at  once  the  full  benefit  of  this  great 
principle,  his  ‘“vaulting  ambition  o’erleaped  itself,” 
and  a temporary  reaction  followed  upon  an  apparently 
brilliantly  successful  campaign.  Flaunting  the  popu- 
lar banner  of  Free  Schools,  and  loudly  asserting  and 
proclaiming  its  “strange  device,”  the  odious  Kate- 
Bill  system,  once  exiielled  in  the  full  flush  of  vic- 
tory, like  another  Bourbon,  resumed  its  unwelcome 
dynasty ; and  for  a long  interval  excluded  from  the 
temples  of  popular  instruction  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  the  children  of  the  poor,  while  taunting  them 
with  the  promise  of  free  and  universal  education  It 
was  reserved  for  Victor  M.  Rice  to  touch  as  with 
the  spear  of  Ithuriel  this  heartless  monster  of  hypoc- 
risy and  oppression.  After  securing  the  restoration 
of  the  essential  pillar  of  County  Supervision,  which 
had  been  ruthlessly  thrown  dowm  by  unreflecting  apa- 
thy, indifference,  and  prejudice ; after  displaying  the 
official  record  that  in  nearly  eight  of  the  eleven  thou- 
sand school  districts  in  the  State  not  a solitary  in- 
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stance  of  exemption  of  indigent  parents  from  the  mer- 
ciless severity  of  the  rate-bill  coteld  be  traced,  he  un- 
rolled the  magic  words  of  the  law,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  had  “altered  not”  in  these  long 
years  of  misrule:  “The  Common  Schools  in  the 

SEVERAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  OF  THIS  STATE  SHALL  BE 

Free  to  all  persons  over  five  and  under  twenty- 

one  YEARS  OF  AGE  RESIDING  IN  THE  DISTRICT.” 
“Free!  Yes — free  in  the  same  sense  that  good  dinners 
at  our  best  hotels  are  free.  They  are  free  to  all  who  wUl 
pay  a good  price  for  them!”  And  therewith  this  clear- 
headed, warm-hearted,  and  simple-minded  man,  boldly 
threw  down  his  gage  of  mortal  defiance,  wrested  from 
the  oppressor  his  lying  standard,  flung  to  the  breeze 
the  true  banner  of  freedom,  and  demanded  at  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature  the  actual  recognition  of  those  sub- 
stantial fruits  of  victory  fairly  wou  in  the  well-contested 
campaigns  of  1849-50:  “That  the  general  school  laws  he 
so  amended  that  the  odious  rate-biU  shall  no  longer  prevent 
children  from  going  to  school;  THAT  the  schools  shall 
BE  AS  FREE  TO  ALL  OF  PROPER  AGE  AND  CONDITION  AS 
THE  AIR  AND  THE  SUNLIGHT !”  And  he  succecdetl  I The 
“air  and  the  sunlight”  now,  alas!  gently  wave  and 
sweetly  sleep  over  his  premature  grave ; but  his  im- 
perishable record  remains,  and  no  time  shall  ever  be 
able  to  obliterate  its  grand  inscription  ! 

It  only  remains  for  his  successors  faithfully  to  pre- 
serve the  precious  heritage  which  has  thus  been  handed 
down  by  the  great  minds  which  have  preceded  them,  to 
rescue  from  dilapidation  and  desecration  each  pillar 
of  the  stately  fabric,  which  the  crumbling  touch  of 
time,  or  the  neglect  or  want  of  appreciation  of  its 
guardians,  has  suffered  to  decay,  and  to  transmit  to 
the  latest  posterity  that  bequest  of  free  aud  UNi- 
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VEBSAL  EDUCATION  whicb  has  been  confided  to  their 
hands.  The  “mantle  of  the  prophet.s”  now  rests  on 
worthy  and  vigorous  shoulders.  May  it  never  be 
otherwise ! 

Early  in  February,  18C2,  the  Hon.  Victor  M.  Eicb 
was  re-elected  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
Samuel  D.  Babb,  Esq.,  of  Westchester,  \ip,s  appointed 
Deputy. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for 
18C3,  it  api>eared  that  the  whole  number  of  pupils  under 
instruction  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State,  during 
the  preceding  year,  was  892,550 ; the  number  of  teach- 
ers employed  26,500,  of  whom  7,585  were  males,  and 
18,915  females ; the  whole  amount  of  iniblic  money  ex- 
pended in  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages,  $2,780,371.05, 
of  which  $1,220,497.26  had  been  expended  in  the  cities 
and  $1,559,873.79  in  the  rural  districts  ; the  whole  amount 
raised  by  taxes  $2,068,057.74,  of  which  $1,560,456.40  was 
raised  in  the  cities,  and  $507,601.35  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, exclusive  of  $407,000  raised  by  rate-bill ; and 
the  whole  amount  of  public  money  apportioned  by  the 
State  $1,408,532.45.  The  actual  expenditure  for  main- 
taining the  schools,  including  the  costs  of  sites,  school 
houses,  apparatus  and  incidental  expenses,  was 
$3,955,604.33,  of  which  $1,909,800.35  was  expended  in 
the  cities  and  $1,985,857.98  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  several  district  libraries  was 
1,326,082. 

The  condition  of  these  libraries  appeared  to  have 
undergone  an  unfavorable  change.  The  Commissioners 
in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State  reported  them  as 
little  used  and  steadily  deteriorating  in  value.  The 
small  share  of  public  money  received  in  a great 
majority  of  the  rural  districts  for  library  purposes. 
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averaging  only  about  $3.00  annually,  was  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  replace  the  books  worn  out  by  use ; while  it 
was  only  in  the  large  villages  and  more  populous  towns 
that  the  libraries  were  regularly  replenished  and  prop- 
erly appreciated.  Ineffectual  efforts  had  been  made 
in  the  more  sparsely  settled  towns  to  consolidate  the 
several  district  libraries  into  one  to^vn  library ; _and 
various  suggestions  for  their  improvement  and  increase 
had  been,  from  time  to  time,  made.  In  some  of  the 
cities  legisiative  authority  had  been  given  to  appro- 
priate the  library  money,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the 
payment  of  teachers’  wages ; and  no  sufficient  reason 
appeared  why  the  inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts 
might  not  be  entrusted  with  this  discretionary  power. 
The  Superintendent,  however,  declined  making  any 
specific  recommendation  on  the  subject  at  this  time. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for 
18G4,  it  appeared  that  under  the  acts  of  1862  and  1863, 
for  the  encouragement  of  Teachers’  Institutes,  fifty- 
five  of  these  “ temporary  Normal  Schools  ” had  been 
held  during  the  preceding  year  in  forty-seven  counties 
of  the  State,  for  periods  of  two  weeks  and  upwards, 
in  which  over  9,000  teachers  had  received  instruction, 
being  84  per  cent,  of  the  w'hole  number  of  teachers 
employed  iu  the  several  Commissioners’  districts  repre- 
sented. An  additional  Normal  or  Training  School 

had  been  established,  under  the  authority  of  the  Legis- 
ture,  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  for  the  preparation  of 
primary  Common  School  teachers. 

In  reference  to  the  State  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a mill 
for  the  support  of  schools,  the  Superintendent  observes : 

“ The  argument  for  a State  tax  is  grounded  upon  the  fraternal  relation 
and  ohligations  established  by  the  Creator  among  men,  and  promulgated  in 
that  epitome  of  all  wise  eonduct, the  ‘ Qoldcn  llule 'Whatsoever  ye  would 
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that  others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.’  To  feed  the 
hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to  alleviate  human  sufferings  generally,  is 
an  acknowledged  duty ; and  whoever  possesses  the  power,  and  neglects  or 
refuses  to  do  it,  disobeys  the  Divine  injunction,  and  thus  does  violence  to  his 
own  enlightened  conscience.  And  if  any  man  apprehends  that  his  brother 
will  lie  in  distress  to-morrow  or  next  year,  or  years  hence,  and  has  the  power 
to  make  provision  against  such  distress,  l>y  aiding  him  in  l>ecoming  more  en- 
lightened and  better,  or  in  any  other  way,  and  neglects  or  refuses  to  do  so,  he 
just  as  clearly  sets  at  nought  that  abiding  rule,  and  the  generous  promptings 
of  his  better  nature,  as  if  he  were  to  deny  to  a thirsty  person  a cup  of  water, 
or  a morsel  of  bread  to  the  hungry.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  true,  the  suffering 
is  present,  and  in  the  other  prospective;  but  both  are  within  the  compass  of 
his  understanding,  and  it  is,  therefore,  equally  his  duty  to  alleviate  the  one, 
and  provide  again-st  the  occurrence  of  the  other.  Surely  the  rule  of  action 
which  is  binding  upon  one  man  in  the  case  stated,  is  equally  applicable  to 
ten,  aa  hundred  or  a thousand  men,  and  to  the  whole  people  as  an  organ- 
ized State.  Every  intelligent  man  knows  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  dis- 
obedience, whence  follow  the  frailties  and  miseries  of  mankind ; that  proper 
culture  begets  understanding,  whence  follow  the  greatest  development  of  the 
natural  powers  and  the  highest  enjoyment.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  every 
man,  and  no  less  the  duty  of  the  whole  people,  to  use  every  available  means 
to  save  the  rising  generations  from  ignorance  and  its  attendant  calamities,  by 
making  ample  provision  for  their  highest  development  and  consequent  ex- 
tensive usefulness. 

“ A Christian  State  can  not  innocently  disregard  its  obligations  to  protect 
the  weak,  to  instruct  the  young,  and  to  help  the  poor  and  dependent ; nor 
can  it  innocently  neglect  to  jirovide  for  its  own  safety,  by  providing  for  the 
safety  and  h.ippiness  of  those  composing  it.  The  Legislature  which  jirovidcs 
for  the  definition,  detection,  and  punishment  of  crimes,  has  done  but  half  its 
duty ; it  is  bound  also  to  make  provision  against  the  commission  of  crime ; 
and  for  this  object,  experience  proves  that  the  school  and  the  school-master 
arc  more  effective  agencies  than  the  detective  police  and  the  terrors  of  the 
law.  Whilst  It  is  not  pretended  that  the  best  culture  acquired  in  the  schools 
is  the  sole  means  lor  the  prevention  of  crime,  yet  it  is  abundantly  proved  by 
criminal  statistics  that  the  majority  of  those  who  suffer  the  penalty  of  violated 
law  are  ignorant,  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  systematized  instruction, 
have  never  been  subjected  to  the  smoothing  and  softening  influence  of  obe- 
dience and  discipline,  and  have  never  had  their  time  or  conduct  regulated 
by  wise  authority  ; but,  on  the  contraiy,  have  grown  up  unlettered  and  in  the 
unrestrained  indulgence  of  their  appetites  and  baser  passions.  It  is  also  as 
clearly  proved  that  crime,  vice,  and  disloyalty  are  most  prevalent  in  those 
countries,  and  those  parts  of  a country,  where  there  is  the  least  general  edu- 
cation; whilst  in  those  communities  which  have  more  nearly  complied  with 
their  obligations  to  make  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  useful 
knowledge,  there  has  always  been,  os  there  doubtless  will  ever  be,  the  great- 
est regard  for  law  and  order,  the  most  rational  liberty,  and,  os  a sequence. 
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the  greatest  indiridual  and  national  prosperity  and  happiness.  No  State, 
which  had  provided  common  schools  and  higher  institutions  of  learning  for 
the  education  of  her  people,  could  have  made  war  upon  our  Government,  or 
attempted  to  tear  down  the  good  old  flag,  the  emblem  of  liberty  and  union. 
No ! Intelligence  foresees  the  danger,  and  shuns  it ; while  Ignorance  leads  her 
followers  bliml-fold  into  the  very  abyss  of  ruin. 

“ The  general  State  tax  produces  a result  which  is  sometimes  overlooked. 
It  comjiels  those  to  perform  their  duty  who  would  not,  except  upon  legal 
compulsion.  If  the  education  of  children  were  left  entirely  to  the  voluntary 
action  of  individuals,  would  not  a great  many,  who  now  pay  their  just  pro- 
portion for  the  support  of  schools,  refuse  or  neglect  to  pay  anything  at  all  ? 
Would  not  the  whole  burden  then,  if  borne  at  all,  fall  upon  the  generous,  the 
patriotic,  the  men  of  noble  hearts  ? Surely  such  would  be  the  result  if,  the 
principle  were  abandoned,  that,  ‘ the  property  of  the  State  should  educate  the 
children  of  the  State.’  But  experience  has  taught  that  the  liberal  and  wil- 
ling contributors  to  even  so  great  a good,  are  not  equal  to  the  task  which 
would  1m)  thus  imposed  upon  them,  and  that  tens  of  thousands  would  soon 
lack  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  even  the  first  rudiments  of  an  education 
essential  to  the  safe  exercise  of  the  right  of  franchise.  ^ 

“Tliis  State  tax,  thanks  to  an  enlightened  public  sentiment,  lays  hold  of 
the  property  of  the  selfish  and  unwilling  supporters  of  the  public  welfare,  in 
w hatever  small  comer  they  may  have  hoarded  it : it  extracts  therefrom  their 
equal  share  in  the  expense  of  educating  all  the  children  of  the  State. 

“ The  law  imposing  this  tax  has  also  the  distinguishing  merit  of  recog- 
nizing and  inculcating  a common  brotherhood  ; that  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  the  people  of  any  part  of  the  State  to  have  the  same  solicitude  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  in  every  other  part  thereof,  however  remote,  as  they  have  for 
themselves;  and  its  instructions  are  given  with  the  majesty  of  an  irresistible 
authority.  It  teaches  the  unity  of  the  State,  and  a mutual  dependence  and 
obligation,  in  proportion  to  ability,  to  provide  for  the  common  weal ; that 
the  richer  localities,  where  capital  has  concentrated  on  account  of  natural  or 
artificial  advantages,  shall  contribute  of  their  abundance  to  the  poorer,  to 
those  counties  less  favored  by  location  and  special  legislation  for  school  and 
other  purposes.  No  county,  not  oven  New  York,  which  pays  a large  sum 
annually  to  such  counties  as  Otsego,  Delaware,  Schoharie,  Franklin,  Clinton, 
and  St.  Lawrence,  has  a right  to  complain.  For  the  rule  that  would  set  off 
New  York  by  itself,  and  free  it  from  this  tax,  would  also  free  every  ward  in 
that  city  from  the  city  tax  for  the  same  purpose,  and  an  individual  in  any 
ward  could  claim,  with  equal  propriety,  exemption  from  taxation  for  the  sujv 
port  of  schools  therein ; and,  following  the  same  blind  guide,  he  might  claim 
exemption  from  every  other  tax  imposed  on  account  of  the  necessities  and 
duties  of  an  organized  community.  He  could  say  to  his  neighbors  and  to 
the  inhabitants  of  his  ward,  city,  and  State,  ‘I  wilt  take  care  of  myself,  and 
you  may  take  care  of  yourselves and  this  rule  having  obtained,  all  organ- 
ized action,  regulated  by  law,  would  be  at  an  end.  I repeat,  no  part  of  the 
State  has  a right  to  complain  of  this  tax.  It  is  levied  because  it  is  the  duty 
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of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  edncation  of  her  children  ; and  duty  and  right 
being  correlative  terms,  her  children  have  a right  to  demand  that  the  doors 
of  the  school-houses  shall  l>c  opened  for  their  reception,  and  that  competent 
teachers  be  employed  to  instruct  them.  Tlie  fact  of  their  inability  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  their  rights  in  this  respect,  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
has  not  heretofore  failed,  and,  it  i^confidently  believed,  will  never  fail  to 
bring  to  their  aid  the  conscientious,  patriotic,  and  intelligent  representatives 
of  the  people. 

“ The  amount  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools  for 
hist  year,  including  the  proceeds  of  this  tax  and  the  revenue  derived  from 
the  Common  School  and  U.  B.  Deposit  Funds,  was  less  than  me  dollar  and 
forty-three  eente  per  pupil  in  attendance  upm  the  eehooU — a sum  hardly 
within  the  bounds  of  liberality — and  yet  sufficiently  large  to  aid  materially 
the  rural  districts  of  the  State.  How  general  is  the  conviction  that  the  com- 
mon schools,  in  which  more  than  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  people  obtain  all 
their  instruction,  most  be  supported  under  the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances, is  evinced  by  the  liberal  support  e.xtended  to  them  during  the  past 
year,  by  the  people  themselves  in  their  district  school  meetings,  and  through 
their  local  authorities.  It  will  bo  observed  that,  during  that  time,  there  were 
raised  by  local  taxation  and  by  rate  bill,  in  the  rural  districts,  $866,022.83, 
and  in  the  cities,  $2,068,057.74,  for  their  support.  In  no  other  way  could  the 
will  of  the  people,  in  regard  to  the  schools,  have  been  more  forcibly  or  fully 
manifested ; and  it  is  believed  that  the  abandonment  of  a policy  in  furtherance 
of  their  will  thus  expressed — a policy  to  which  they  have  lx;en  so  long  ac- 
customed, and  which  has  for  its  object  the  prosperity  and  independence  of 
their  children — could  not  meet  with  their  approval. 

“In  conclusion,  we  would  earnestly  remind  all  those  who  take  an  ii^Kest 
in  the  public  weal,  that  there  is  no  doctrine  of  political  ethics  better  wRib- 
Ushed  or  more  emphatically  confirmed  by  the  events  of  the  present  era  than 
the  one  tritely  expressed  in  the  maxim  that  ‘the  salvation  of  a republican 
and  democratic  form  of  government  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  to  whom  its  administration  is  committed.’  tVe  would 
spare  not  in  our  efforts  to  warn  legislators  and  every  parent  and  guardian  of 
the  young,against  the  ever-impending  peril  of  suffering  the  paramount  duty  of 
inculcating  the  proper  education  of  the  young  to  bo  in  any  degree  neglected. 
Harmony,  prosperity,  and  happiness  will  certainly  attend  upon  the  vigilant 
fulfillment  of  this  duty ; anarchy,  poverty,  and  misery,  will,  as  surely,  be  en- 
tailed by  its  neglect.” 

The  Legislature  of  this  year  authorized  -the  appli- 
cation of  the  library  money,  in  all  those  districts 
receiving  less  than  $3.00  a year  for  this  purpose — eleven 
thousand  in  all— to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages, 
and  in  all  other  districts  to  the  purchase  of  school 
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apparatus,  and  this  being  supplied,  to  teachers’  wages. 
So  far  as  the  rural  districts  were  concerned,  and  most 
of  the  city  schools,  this  enactment  was  virtually  equiva- 
lent to  au  entire  abandonment  of  the  library  system — 
manifestly  and  unquestionably  a retrograde  movement. 
It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  before  the  million  of 
volumes  still  remaining  in  the  twelve  thousand  districts 
of  the  State  shall  have  disapi>eared,  this  great  and 
beneficent  feature  of  our  C!ommou  School  system  ^vill 
be  restored  and  placed  upon  a permanent  and  im- 
proved footing. 

The  consolidated  “Code  of  Public  Instruction,”  pre- 
pared and  reported  by  the  Superintendent,  with  the 
aid  of  the  lion.  George  W.  Clinton,  of  Buffalo,  was 
this  year  passed  into  a law,  and  distributed,  with  the 
necessary  forms  and  instructions,  among  the  several 
districts  of  the  State. 

In  February,  1865,  Mr.  Bice  was  again  re-elected 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  Mr.  Barr 
refined  in  the  position  of  Deputy.  He  was  a most 
ab"  faithful,  and  efficient  public  ofllcer,  and  possessed 
the  entire  confidence  of  the  Superintendent.  From  the 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  transmitted  to  the 
Legislature  on  the  7th  of  February,  1865,  it  apiieared 
that  the  number  of  school  districts  was  11,717 ; the 
amount  of  money  expended  during  the  preceding  year 
for  building,  imrehasing,  hiring,  repairing,  and  insuring 
school-houses,  for  purchasing  sites,  and  for  fences,  out- 
houses, &c.,  was  J647,301.23,  of  which  $370,815.34  was 
expended  .in  the  cities,  and  $270,485.89  in  the  rmal 
districts.  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1864  had  con- 
tributed essentially  to  the  improvement  of  the  school- 
houses,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  in  regard  to  them.  “Those  utterly  unfit  for 
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the  ii.se  of  man  or  beast,”  observes  the  Superintend- 
ent, “have  in  a few  instances  been  condemned  by  the 
united  action  of  Commissioners  and  Supervisors,  while 
a verj'  large  number  have,  by  their  direction,  been  re- 
paired and  provided,  as  they  never  were  before,  with 
proper  fuel,  pails,  brooms,  and  other  implements  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  clean  and  render  them  reasonably 
comfortable  for  use.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  these 
improvements,  in  view  of  their  influence  upon  the 
comfort,  morals,  and  memories  of  the  pupils.  I may 
be  pardoned  for  cherishing  the  hoiwful  anticipation 
that  within  a few  years,  through  the  beneficent  ope- 
rations of  that  law,  and  a more  enlightened  public 
sentiment,  ‘the  school-house  spot,’  in  every  neighbor- 
hoo<l  of  this  great  State,  will  be  made  so  attractive 
that  the  young  will  approach  it  with  willing  steps, 
and  with  the  joyous  assurance  of  a welcome  from 
accomplisheil  teachers,  who  will  truly  love  and  care 
for  them.” 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  was 
1,125,438.  The  amount  of  imblic  money  expended  for 
this  pnrimse  was  826,890.51,  and  for  school  a])paratus 
8137,613.49,  of  which  8128,447.79  was  expended  in  the  , 
cities,  and  only  88,626.17  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
number  of  children  in  attendance  upon  the  Common 
Schools  during  the  year  reported  was  882,184.  Adding 
to  this  number  the  pupils  of  the  several  colleges,  aca<l- 
emies,  and  private  schools,  there  still  remained  336,(HX) 
of  suitable  school  age  not  in  attendance  upon  any 
school,  jniblic  or  private,  during  the  year. 

The  Legislature  of  1864  ha<l,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Superintendent,  provided  by  law  that  a 
specific  portion  of  the  public  school  money  should 
thereafter  be  apportioned  among  the  several  districts, 
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upon  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance,  tl.oreby  mak- 
iug  it  the  pecuniary  iuterest  of  every  tax-payer  to 
induce  the  regular  attendance  of  his  own  and  his 
neighbors’  children.  This  provision  had  largely  in- 
creased the  number  of  pupils  and  the  regularity  of 
their  attendance.  The  average  time  during  which  the 
schools  were  kept  open  was  seven  months  in  the  rural 
districts,  and  ten  months  in  the  cities.  IS^early  eight- 
tenths  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  State  were  females. 

“It  is  impossible,”  observes  the  Superintendent,  “to  over-estimate  the 
value  of  the  influence  thus  brought  to  bear  upon  the  daily  developing  mind 
and  character  in  our  schools.  To  teach  and  train  the  young  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  missions  of  woman.  Herself  high-minded,  the  minds  of  those 
with  whom  she  comes  in  daily  contact  unconsciously  aspire.  Gentle  herself, 
she  renders  them  gentle.  Pure  herself,  she  makes  them  pure.  The  fire  which 
truly  refines  the  ore  of  character  can  bo  kindled  only  by  her  hand.  Woman 
is  more  deeply  read  than  man  in  the  mysteries  of  human  nature — at  least,  in 
that  of  children.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  her  superior 
knowledge  in  this  respect  is  intuitive.  Better  her  discipline  of  love  than  his 
reformatory  theories,  and  austere  rules,  and  stringent  systems.  Her  touch  con- 
quers the  rebelliousness  which  his  but  increases.  Her  persuasive  reproofs  far 
exceed  his  stem  menaces  and  cold  logic.  Well  may  we  be  solicitous  in  regard 
to  that  pupil's  course  and  destiny  who  does  not  pass  from  the  scene  of  wo- 
man's ministrations  with  his  moral  sense  so  delicately  attuned  as  to  render 
the  discords  of  a vicious  life  impossible ; with  his  tastes  vitalized,  and  his 
• perceptions  quickened ; with  his  sensibilities  and  sympathies  all  ready  for 
action ; with  his  conscience  trained  to  unremitting  vigilance,  and  the  best 
impulses  of  his  heart  in  full  play.  I am  sure  that  the  future  will  be  grateful 
for  these  labors  of  woman  in  our  schools.” 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers’  wages  during 
the  year  was  upwards  of  three  millions  of  dollars, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  city  and  country 
districts,  and  exceeding  by  ^307,500,  the  amount  so 
expended  during  the  preceding  year.  The  amount 
rttised  by  taxes  for  school  purposes,  was  ^2,668,079.29, 
of  which  nearly  82,000,000  was  raised  in  the  cities; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  $429,892.52  was  raised  on 
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rate  bills,  in  the  rural  districts,  making  their  total  con- 
tributions upwards  of  one  million  of  dollars. 

The  sum  of  81,445,749.70  was  apportioned  from  tho 
State  among  the  several  districts,  of  which  81,125,749.90 
was  from  the  avails  of  the  State  School  tax,  and  the 
balance  from  the  Common  School  and  United  States 
Deposit  Funds.  The  entire  receipts  of  the  several 
districts  from  all  sources  during  the  year,  including 
tho  balances  remaining  in  the  hands  of  their  officers 
from  the  preceding  year,  were  85,009,250.29.  Deduct- 
ing similar  balances  for  tho  year  reported,  tho 
actual  exi>enses  of  maintaining  the  schools  during  the 
year  were,  84,549,870.66,  of  which  82,477,446.36  were 
expended  in  the  cities  and  82,072,324.30  in  the  rural 
districts,  exceeding  by  about  8800,000  the  amount  so 
expended  during  the  proceeding  year. 

Teachers’  classes  had  been  formed  in  eighty-four 
academies,  designated  by  the  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  that  purpose  in  accordance  with  tho  Act  of 
1856,  in  which  351  male  and  1,292  female  pupils  had 
been  instructed ; and  fifty-live  Teachers’  Institutes  had 
been  held  in  the  several  counties,  in  which  7,524  pu- 
pils had  been  nstructed  during  the  usual  period  of 
two  weeks. 

“In  conclusion,”  the  Superintendent  observes,  “I 
am  gratified  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  evidences  of 
an  increasing  solicitude  for  the  proper  instruction  of  tho 
young  are  accumulating  in  all  parts  of  the  State ; and 
that  even  while  making  great  and  painful  sacrifices, 
and  herculean  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  the  Repub- 
lic, our  people,  true  to  duty,  and  faithful  to  their  pos- 
terity, have  not  remitted  any  of  their  interest  in  the 
schools.” 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1866, 
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showed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  districts  to  11,780, 
and  of  the  numl)er  of  children  instructed  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  to  881,184,  or  35,443  over  18G4.  The  amount 
of  money  expended  for  sites  for  building,  purchasing, 
rei)airiug,  hiring,  and  insuring  school-houses,  and  for 
fences,  out-houses,  &c.,  during  the  year  reported,  was 
8799,100.70,  of  which  8510,902.04  was  expended  in  the 
cities,  and  8282,258.00  in  the  rural  districts. 

“ The  necessity  of  wcIl-t)uiU,  commodious,  dean  and  airy  school-houses,” 
observes  the  Superintendent,  " has  Ireen  so  often  urged  upon  puldic  attention, 
that  it  would  seem  almost  superfluous  to  mention  it  here ; but  so  long  as  the 
evils  arising  from  ill-constructed,  uncomfortable,  unwholesome  and  dilapida- 
ted houses  exist,  so  long  must  the  demand  for  improvement  be  reiterated  till 
reform  be  consummated.  Not  only  should  the  prime  laws  of  health  be  re- 
garded and  obeyed  in  this  matter,  but  the  moral  obligation  to  furnish  all  r.v 
tional  means  to  correct,  purify,  and  cultivate  the  taste  of  the  young  should  1x3 
recognised.  The  love  of  beauty  in  some  of  its  myriad  forms  is  inherent  in 
even,' human  breast  not  vitiated  by  corrupt  surroundings;  hence  the  phi- 
losophy no  less  than  the  propriety  of  making  our  school-houses  temples  of 
beauty,  as  they  are  temples  of  knowledge. 

“ There  is  a golden  link  between  beauty  and  utility,  and  the  expense  of 
embellishing  school-rooms  and  school-grounds  is  trifling,  compared  with  the 
beneficial  and  refining  influence  of  such  care  upon  those  plastic  natures 
which  must  be  molded  into  the  men  and  women  of  future  generations. 
Every  ‘live’  teacher  knows  the  pleasure  with  which  even  the  smallest  pu- 
pils greet  a rich  bouquet  on  the  desk,  or  the  joy  with  which  a cherisheil  bud 
is  watched  as  it  unfolds  its'hi<lden  glories  to  the  light,  or  their  absorbing  in- 
terest in  the  disposition  of  festooned  evergreens  for  a holiday  or  a gala  occa- 
sion, or  the  rapture  which  the  inaugural  of  the  new  school  piano  awakens 
when  it  breathes  a simple  school  ballad,  or  thrills  all  hearts  with  the  ins]3ira- 
tion  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  Who  has  not,  in  the  most  cherished 
dreams  of  childhood,  the  memory  of  some  flower-laden,  climbing  vine,  some 
favorite  tree  or  shrub,  on  some  green  spot  around  which  cluster  the  holiest 
associations?  If  such  testimony  Ise  universal,  and  such  influence  potent  for 
good,  what  so  proper  to  decorate  with  trees  and  flowers  as  the  school-house 
grounds,  or  where  so  appropriate  to  liestow  works  of  art  and  taste  as  the 
school-room,  or  what  more  important  to  the  happiness  and  improvement  of 
the  young,  than  the  school-house  built  with  a strict  regard  to  beauty  and 
utility,  and  made  peculiarly  attractive  by  such  surroundings  and  embellish- 
ments ? ” 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers’  wages  was 
83,976,093.43,  of  which  81,932,438.26  was  expended  by 
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the  cities,  and  82,043,055.17  in  the  rural  districts,  be- 
ing an  increase  of  8882,032.97  over  the  preeeding  year. 
Tile  average  annual  salaries  of  the  teachers  employed 
were  8503.70  in  the  cities  and  8109.34  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  amount  rai.sed  by  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes,  during  the  year  was  83,501,070.20,  of  which 
82,055,544.45  were  raised  in  the  cities  and  8845,525.75 
ill  the  rural  districts.  The  sum  of  $055,158,78  was 
also  coutributed  on  rate-bills  in  the  latter  districts, 
making  the  entire  amount  raised  in  these,  81,5(10,084.53. 

The  whole  amount  of  public  money  received  from  the 
State  was  81.440,000.00,  of  which  81,120,000.00  was  de- 
lived  from  the  State  School  Tax,  and  8320,000  from 
the  Common  School  and  United  States  Deposit  Funds. 

The  total  actual  expense  of  maintaining  the  sev- 
eral Common  Schools  of  the  State  for  the  year  was 
85,735,400.24,  of  which  83,084,357.09  was  borne  by  the 
cities,  and  82,051,102.55  by  the  rural  districts. 

In  reference  to  sites  for  school-houses  the  Suiieriu- 
tendent  observes : 

It  is  both  reason  and  law  that  the  rights  of  individuals  to  private  prop- 
erty must  yield  to  public  necessity.  Therefore  the  sovereign  people,  through 
the  action  of  the  Legislature,  may  rightfully  a-ssumc  the  control  and  owner- 
ship of  private  property  for  public  use,  providing  therefor  a just  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner. 

“The  State  of  New  York  inottt  that  the  education  of  her  children  is  a 
matter  of  great  public  concern,  and  a sacred  duly  which  she  cannot  inno- 
cently neglect.  The  children  must,  therefore,  have  school-houses,  and  the 
property  of  the  people  is  taken  to  provide  them;  these  school  houses  must 
have  sites — grounds  whereon  to  stand — and  the  property  of  the  people  is 
taxed  to  pay  for  them.  It  is  also  a matter  of  public  concern  that  the  site  of 
the  school-house  should  l)c  central,  in  a healthy  location,  and  conveniently  ac- 
cessible for  the  attendance  of  the  children  ; but  in  very  many  instances,  as  re- 
ported to  this  Department  by  those  seeking  relief,  such  desirable  situation  is 
owned  by  some  gruif  old  bachelor  who  has  sp<'nt  his  lonely  years  in  inconsid- 
erately rc|»ating  by  word  and  deed,  ‘ You  take  care  of  yourself,  and  I’ll  take 
care  of  myself;’  or,  by  some  unenlightened  and  parsimonious  landlord,  who,  r 
to  avoid  the  payment  of  a few  dollars  towards  building  a new  school  house, 
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utterly  refuses  for  any  consideration,  or  at  least  for  any  reasonable  considera- 
tion, to  part  with  tlie  spot  of  ground  which  would  best  aecomraodatc  his 
own  an<l  his  neighbor’s  children. 

“The  old  school-houses,  rudely  built  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  by  our  fathers 
and  our  grand-fathers,  are  now  very  generally  unfit  for  any  use  ; and  owing 
to  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  iKmndoriea  of  districts,  and 
in  the  numlwr  an<l  location  of  residences,  many  of  these  sites,  orijijinally  se- 
lected with  little  care  as  to  their  fltne.ss,  have  ceased  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
people ; and  others,  which  were  well  chosen,  and  which,  with  some  additions 
from  adjoining  lands,  might  be  made  to  accommodate  the  many,  have  as  yet 
no  play-grounds,  and  are  of  too  small  dimensions  to  admit  even  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  out-buildings  demanded  by  propriety  and  decency.  This  last  de- 
ficiency must  greatly  enhance  the  present  urgent  demand  for  the  acquisition 
and  appropriation  of  suitable  sites  for  new  school-houses,  and  for  the  en- 
largement ol  the  grounds  of  old  ones.  The  difficulty  of  getting  posses- 
sion of  suitable  grounds  for  these  purposes  will  probably  remain  insurmount- 
able, unless  a law  be  passed  by  which,  for  a just  com|x>n8ation,  such  lands 
may  be  taken  and  appropriated  to  such  public  use. 

“ Tlie  sites  of  our  school-houses  should  lie  chosen  in  places  that  arc  lioth 
convenient  and  pleasant;  and  where  any  land-owner  plants  himself  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  such,  the  law  should  lay  hands  on  him  and  remove  him  ; 
thus  enforcing  the  conviction  that  there  is,  for  the  children  of  this  country,  a 
grand  highway  to  learning  which  no  man  may  obstruct.” 

It  appeared  from  the  reports  matle  to  the  Depart- 
ment, tliat  there  were  5(>5,1)01  children  residing  in  the 
State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years, 
not  in  attendance  upon  any  school  during  the  year ! 
In  his  comments  upon  this  startling  fact,  the  Suiier- 
intendent,  after  alluding  to  tlie  loss  in  a pecuniary 
point  of  view  from  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  parents 
and  guardians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  af- 
forded by  the  State  for  the  educiition  of  their  children, 
observes : 

“ Grc.st  ss  this  loss  appears,  thus  estimated,  it  is  infinitely  greater  when 
regarded  in  a mental  and  moral  point  of  view.  What  is  lost  is  of  too  pre- 
cious a nature  to  admit  of  measurement  by  any  commercial  standard  of  value. 
It  is  personal  and  ilirect  to  the  children  losing  the  instruction  and  its  power 
far  usefulness,  and  it  subtracts  just  so  much  from  the  sum  total  of  what 
should  be  the  united  power  and  wisdom  of  the  future.  The  harvest  time  of 
youth  is  lost,  and  often  times  supplanted  by  damage  and  mischief.  Human 
happiness,  all  the  beneficial  results  which  must  surely  flow  from  a knowledge 
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of  tlicir  political  duties  as  citizens  of  a free  country,  from  a prof>er  apprecia- 
tion of  the  principles  of  social  ethics,  and  from  a conscientious  umlcrstand- 
ing  of  the  obligations  of  obedience  to  the  wholesome  restrictions  and  direc- 
tions of  laws,  Ixjth  human  and  divine — all  arc  jeopardized,  or  lost,  or  worse 
than  lost. 

“ In  whatever  light  presented,  the  fact  of  this  non-attendance  at  the 
schools  should  command  the  serious  attention  of  the  Legislature.  To  the 
State  and  to  the  world  this  is  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  canals,  rail- 
roads and  hanks  which  deservedly  occupy  so  much  attention.  ‘Instruction 
is  the  good  seed  sown,  which  yieldeth  some  fifty  and  some  an  hundred 
fold.’ 

“ But  the  question  arises,  What  are  the  practical  remedies  ? I answer 
that  the  time  may  come  when  the  State  will  he  obliged  to  make  attendance 
obligatory  for  her  own  safety.  She  may  Ik;  obliged  to  do  so,  compelled  by  her 
sense  of  duty  to  j)rotect,  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  right  in  the  schools,  those 
who  arc  too  young  and  dependent  to  protect  themselves.  Surely,  she  cun 
allow  neither  the  minds  nor  the  bodies  of  her  children  to  starve,  when  herself 
blessed  with  abundance. 

“ Granting  that  every  child  has  a right  to  only  so  much  instruction  as 
shall  fit  him  for  the  most  ordinary  duties  of  the  citizen  and  the  man  ; then 
the  school,  and  the  use  of  the  time  of  his  life  when  hi»  activities  arc  in  full 
play,  are  for  him  also  ; they  are  the  means  necessary  to  the  end,  and  no  jra- . 
rent  or  guardian  can  justly  deprive  him  of  cither.  No  guardian  is  excusable 
for  starving  the  mortal  body  of  his  ward  ; if  ho  docs  so,  the  law  steps  in  and 
deals  with  him,  and  no  one  complains  of  the  humane  interference,  nor  doubts 
the  rightful  authority  of  the  law.  How  much  mote  reprehensible  is  the 
wrong  when,  through  thoughtlessness,  parsimonioiisne.sa  or  malevolence, 
such  starving  process  is  inflicted  ui>on  the  immortal  mind!  And  if  this 
stan'ing  system  be  persisted  in  after  persuasive  and  all  other  corrective 
measures  have  l)cen  tried  and  failed,  who  will  question  the  just  exi>edicncy 
of  a law  to  compel  attcnd.ance  upon  school  instruction? 

“ Such  a law,  however,  should  tic  the  last  resort.  Invitation  and  per- 
suasion arc  more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  institutions  than  the 
exercise  of  compulsory  j)Ower;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
SUte  should  first  undertake  to  make  the  schools  so  attractive,  and  mental 
application  so  pleastmt  and  its  results  so  desirable,  that  the  multitudes  of 
absentees  ami  truants  will  voluntarily  and  cheerfully  seek  the  school-room  ^ 
with  punctuality.  A resort  to  measures  requisite  for  such  purposes  is  so  un- 
questionably within  the  jurisdiction  of  legislative  power,  that,  objection 
could  not  l)e  rai.scd. 

*•  First,  then,  the  State  should  make  ample  provision  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  who  will,  by  all  their  words  and  deeds,  command  the  attention 
and  gain  the  confidence  and  love  of  both  parents  and  children.  To  secure 
such  preparation,  many  more  normal  and  training  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished and  provided  with  a sufficient  support  ; teachers’  institutes  and  asso-  ' 
ciutions  should  be  cncouragcil ; aud  the  appropriation  for  the  former  should 
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be  90  incrcaecil,  tliat  two  or  more  coriis  of  skillful  teachers  con  1k“  con.sinntly 
a employed  in  the  different  counties  in  giving  instruction  to  the  local  teachers. 
A comparatively  small  appropriation  for  this  pur|)ose  would  be  of  invaluable 
service.  Tlie  salaries  of  the  School  Commissioners,  also,  should  l)c  so  in- 
creased, a.9  to  enable  them  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  their  noble  work. 

‘‘Finally,  the  proposition  that  ‘the  jiroperty  of  the  State  should  educate 
the  cliildrcn  of  the  State,'  should  lie  carried  out,  by  making  the  schools  at 
once  and  for  all  fhee.  Prom  the  inception  of  our  school  system,  the  support 
of  schools  by  taxation  Of  projierty  has  iKsm  sanctioned  by  successive  legisla- 
tive enactments.  Since  that  early  period,  by  authority  of  statute  law,  the 
jiroperty  of  school  districts  has  been  taxed  for  the  purchase  of  sites,  for  erect- 
ing and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  for  the  paj-ment  of  exemptions  from 
and  deficiencies  in  rate  bills.  The  Constitution  of  1821  dcdicateil  to  the  Com- 
mon School  Fund  all  the  proceeds  of  the  lands  Ijelonging  to  the  State,  and  the 
income  therefrom,  to  the  support  of  schools.  The  Constitution  of  1840  con- 
firms that  dedication  by  declaring  that  the  capital  of  that  fund  shall  be  pre- 
served inviolate,  and  its  revenues  applied  to  the  support  of  Common  Schools, 
and  the  provision  is  included,  that  <:25,000  from  the  revenue  of  the  United 
, States  Deposit  Fund  shall  1h!  annually  added  to  the  Common  School  Fund. 
The  Legislature  of  1851,  after  the  jieople  had  declared  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  in  favor  of  taxation  for  the  entire  supimrt  of  the  schools,  or,  in  other 
■words,  that  the  pro|>erty  of  the  State  should  educate  the  children  of  the 
State,  authorized  a State  tux  of  ^8n0,000  for  this  ]>urpose ; .and  the  Legisla- 
ture of  1850  increased  this  amount  by  making  the  tax  three-fourths  of  a mill. 
Numerous  special  acts,  based  on  the  same  just  and  wise  |>olicy,  have  lK*cn 
jjassed  from  time  to  time,  by  means  of  which  the  schools  of  our  cities  and  of 
many  of  our  villages,  are  supported  wholly  by  taxation  upon  property. 
Under  authority  of  law,  the  people  of  other  villages  and  thickly  populated 
districts  have  organized  Union  Free  Schools;  thus  by  voluntary  action 
sanctioning  this  policy,  and  acknowledging  its  justice. 

“ If  the  hundreds  of  thousands  intclUetually  starved  by  the  operation  of 
the  odiout  rate-bill  could  rise  up  in  contrast  with  those  generously  nourished 
by  the  free  system,  the  revolution  in  favor  of  the  latter  would  become  an  ‘ ir- 
repressible conflict,’  which  would  result  in  the  total  overthrow  of  that 
slavish  love  of  gain,  which  denies  the  common  brotherhood  of  man,  and  ig- 
nores the  divine  command,  ‘ Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.’  I can  conceive 
no  higher  legislative  obligation  than  that  of  making  provisions  by  which  the 
• portals  to  the  school  shall  be  thrown  more  widely  open  ; because  I know  of 
no  other  one  mode  by  which  attendance  can  Ire  so  generally  encouraged  iu 
the  rural  districts. 

“ I may  be  allowed,  in  this  connection,  to  manifest  a special  anxiety  for 
the  children  of  those  soldiers  and  sailors  who  have  died  or  been  disabled 
while  serving  iu  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States,  by  recommemling 
that  provision  he  made  by  which  the  Public  Schools  shall  Ire  required,  and 
all  other  other  institutions  of  leaniing  that  particiiMite  in  the  distribution  of 
any  of  the  public  moneys  be  induced,  to  give  them  in.struction  free  of  tuition 
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fees.  It  is  l>elicvctl  thiit  this  boon  should  !«  generously  and  freely  extended 
and  made  an  inhrritnnee,  a right,  recognized  and  secured  by  the  majesty  of 
law.  Surely  a manifestation  of  an  eurnttt  gratitude  for  the  services  and  sa- 
crifices of  their  fathers  would  be  worthy  of  a grateful  people.  How  so 
touchingly  manifest  that  gratitude,  ns  tiy  such  a provision  for  their  children  ? 

If  in  other  times  the  life  of  this  nation  shall  be  again  imperiled,  where  so 
hojmfully  look  for  the  loyal  and  the  brave,  as  to  these  foster-children  whose 
incentive  shall  be,  not  only  to  imitate  the  manly  and  patriotic  deeds  of  their 
fathers,  but  to  shield  the  Protectress,  who,  in  their  early  years,  folded  them 
in  her  arms  with  a loving  kindness  second  only  to  that  of  Him  who  gave  to 
us  the  victory  ?” 

In  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  Common  School 
Fund,  the  Superintendent  eall.s  the  attention  of  tho 
Legislature  to  the  pending  controversy  between  tho 
Uepartmeut  and  the  Comptroller,  originating  during  tho 
temporary  administration  of  Mr.  Iveyes,  respecting  tho 
appropriation  of  $300,000,  received  by  the  State  from 
the  sal^  of  public  lands  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to 
the  General,  instead  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 
where  it  was  claimed  properly  to  belong,  under  the 
specific  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  Sniieriu- 
tendeut  says : 

“ In  the  month  of  June,  1861,  the  State  of  New  Y’ofk,  in  consideration  of 
the  sum  of  $300,000,  conveyed  to  the  corjmration  of  the  city  of  New  York  t 

certain  lands  owned  by  the  State  and  situated  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
known  ns  the  ‘West  Washington  Market,’  the  ‘ Watts-.street  Pier,’  the 
‘ Hnbert-street  Pier,’  and  a portion  of  the  'Lowber  property.’  The  proceeds 
of  this  sale  were,  by  the  then  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,  Hon. 

Robert  Denniston,  acting  by  the  advice  of  the  Attorney  Oeneml,  passicd  to  the 
credit  of  tho  Oeneml  Fund.  A protest  against  this  prcx:eeding  was  entered 
at  the  time  by  the  then  acting  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  Emerson 
W.  Keyes,  Esq.;  which  protest  was  in  the  shape  of  a memorial,  addressed  to 
the  Comptroller. 

“ It  is  claimed  that  the  proeeedt  of  this  sale  should  have  been  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  capitid  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  under  sec.  10,  art.  7, 

Constitution  of  1822,  and  art.  9 of  the  Constitution  of  1846.  Sec.  10,  art.  7, 

Constitution  of  1822,  is  as  follows  : 

‘ The  proceeds  of  all  lands  belonging  to  this  State,  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  may  be  reserved  or  appropriated  to  public  use  or  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  which  shall  hereafter  be  sold  or  disposed  of,  together  with  the 
fund  denominated  tho  Common  School  Fuml,  shall  lie  and  remain  a per- 
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]>ctual  fund,  the  interest  of  which  Bhall  lie  inviolahly  appropriated  and  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  common  schools  thmui^hout  this  State. 

“ This  provision  was  embodied  hi  the  Itcvistd  Statutes  of  1827,  in  almost 
the  exact  languajje  above  quoted. 

“ Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  of  184(1.  reads  as  follows  : 

‘The  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund,  the  capital  of  the  Literature 
Fund,  an<l  the  capital  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund,  shall  be  re.sjxKit- 
ivcly  preserved  inviolate.  The  revenue  of  the  said  Common  School  Fund 
shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  common  schools  ; the  revenue  of  the  said 
Literature  Fund  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  academies ; and  the  sum 
of  twcnty-6vc  thousand  dollars  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  Deposit 
Fund  shall  each  year  be  appropriated  to  and  made  a part  of  the  capital  of 
the  said  Common  School  Fund.’ 

“ The  lands  in  question  originally  lay  under  water,  forming  a part  of  the 
Itcd  of  the  Hudson  and  East  Rivers,  opposite  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
State  assumed  ownership  of  one  of  these  tracts  of  land  on  the  34th  of  April, 
1858. 

*'  It  wtus  claimed  by  the  Comptroller,  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  this 
property  from  the  Slate  to  the  city  of  New  York,  that  the  land  in  question 
was  not  owned  by  the  State  at  the  time  of  tlie  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1822  ; and  that,  therefore,  the  act  of  the  Legi.slaturc  passed  in  1837,  em- 
Ijodying  the  constitutional  jirovision,  docs  not  apply  to  this  property ; in 
other  words,  that  the  constitutional  provision  affected  only  such  lands  ns 
were,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  actually  owned  by  the 
State.  ■ 

“ But  there  arc  no  words  of  limitation  in  the  constitutional  profusion,  con- 
fining its  ojiemtion  to  lands  then  owned  by  the  State  ; nothing  but  the  broad, 
all-embracing  and  positive  declaration,  that  the  proceeds  of  all  lanih  lx.'long- 
ing  to  the  State  should,  as  a part  of  the  capital  of  the  Common  School  Fund, 
be  preserveel  inviolate.  The  provision  Iwing  unlimited,  and  being  a portion 
of  the  supreme  law  of  the  State,  and  having  been  substantially  reproduced  in 
the  Constitution  of  1848,  it  is  difficult  to  see  wherein  it  was  less  binding  in  the 
year  18G1,  when  this  transaction  took  jjlace,  than  in  1823,  when  the  old  Con- 
stitution Ijccamc  the  supreme  law  of  the  State.  If  the  provision  applied  only 
to  lan<ls  actually  owned  by  the  Slate  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, then  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  force,  that  sec.  1,  art.  1,  of  our  pres- 
ent Constitution,  which  declares  that  ‘ No  member  of  this  State  shall  be  dis- 
franchised, or  deprivetl  of  any  of  the  rights  or  privileges  secured  to  any  citi- 
zen thereof,  unless  by  the  law  of  the  land  or  the  judgment  of  his  peers,’  ap- 
plies to  those  persons  only  who  were  ‘ members  of  the  State’  at  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitutiou  in  1846. 

“ But  it  Is  claimed  that  the  title  of  the  State  to  these  lands  extends  far 
back  be5’ond  1823. 

“In  1777,  the  State  of  New  York  assumed  and  thereafter  sustained  inde- 
pendent sovereignty,  and  succeeded  the  British  government  ns  owner  of  all 
unoccupied  lands  within  her  boundaries.  Tliesc  land;)  were  at  that  time  un- 
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occupied,  and  consequently  they  l)clonged  to  the  State.  It  is  true,  they  were 
under  water;  but  that  fact  in  no  way  affected  the  title  of  the  State.  Owner- 
ship is  limited  neither  by  height  nor  depth.  By  the  common  law  rule,  the 
owners  of  lands  lying  along  and  hounded  by  rivers  not  navigal)le,  own  to  the 
center  of  the  stream,  including  all  islands  and  the  bed  of  the  stream.  So, 
also,  by  the  common  law  rule,  which  has  been  repeatedly  declared  adopted  in 
this  State,  where  lands  adjoin  nmigubU  rivers,  Ote  StaUi  oten»  the  land  from 
ordinary  high  water  mark,  including  the  bed  of  the  ttream. 

“ I have  called  your  attention  to  these  transactions,  fully  impn-ssed  with 
the  iK-lief  that  the  Common  School  Fund  is  smaller  by  more  than  1300,000, 
than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  constitutional  provision  guaranteeing  its 
inviolability  been  strictly  adhered  to.  I respectfully  and  earnestly  request  a 
careful  investigation  of  these  matters  at  your  hands.” 

In  the  same  connection,  the  Superintendent  adverted 
to  a loss  of  about  $4,000,  alleged  to  have  been  sus- 
tained by  the  Fund,  on  a sale  made  by  the  Coinmis- 
siouers  of  the  Land  Office  of  property  in  Binghamton, 
bid  off  by  the  State  on  the  foreclosure  of  a mortgage 
given  on  a loan  made  iu  1858,  in  itursuance  of  law, 
from  the  Common  School  Fund  to  the  Susquehanna 
Seminary  in  that  Village. 

These  transactions  were  subsequently  adverted  to 
in  the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  two  en- 
suing years ; but  no  adjustment  of  the  controversy 
seems  to  have  been  effected. 

The  Superintendent  concludes  his  report  with  the 
following  recommendations : 

1.  “That  the  general  State  tux  for  the  support  of  schools  1>e  incrca.scd  by 
the  addition  of  one-fourth  of  a mill  on  every  dollar  of  valuation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  diminishing  local  or  school  district  taxation  for  the  same  puri>o8o. 

2.  “ That  the  School  law  be  so  amcndwl  that  the  odiaut  rate-bill  ahull  no 
longer  precent  children  from  going  to  school ; that  the  scltooh  shall  be  as  free  to 
all  of  proper  age  and  condition,  as  the  air  and  sunlight ; 

3.  “ That  a commission  lie  ap|)ointed  to  locate  three  or  more  normid  and 
training  schools,  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  iu  such  eligible  places 
as  shall  offer  the  greatest  inducements,  by  way  of  buildings,  sebo  t apparatus, 
etc.;  and  that  an  appropriation  be  made  for  their  efficient  support ; 

4.  “That  provision  be  made  by  which  the  public  schools  shall  be  re- 
quired, and  all  other  institutions  of  learning  which  participate  in  the  distri- 
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bction  of  the  public  moneys  shall  be  induced,  to  give  free  in.struction  to  the 
children  o^soldiers  and  sailors  who  shall  have  died  or  been  disabled,  while 
in  service  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United  States ; and 

5.  “ That  an  act  lx;  passed  for  the  appraisal  ol  and  acquiring  title  to  lands 
designated  for  school-house  sites.” 

Uiuler  a resolution  of  the  Assembly,  during  the  pre- 
ceding session,  directing  the  Superintendent  to  “ collect 
all  the  information  at  his  command  resitecting  the. 
methods  by  which  other  States’  of  the  Union  and  the 
Governments  of  Europe  aim  to  secure  the  general 
etlucation  of  their  children ; especially  such  laws  and 
regulations  having  this  object  in  view  as  are  compulmry 
upon  the  natural  and  legal  guardians  of  the  children, 
and  what  amendments  or  additions,  if  any,  may  bo  made 
to  our  present  school  laws  that  will  more  effectually 
seciu-e  the  education  of  every  child  in  our  State ; and 
report  the  same  to  the  Lcgi.slature,”  Mr.  Kick,  on  the 
15th  of  February,  18(57,  transmitted  to  that  body  a 
voluminous  and  very  able  report,  prepared  under  his 
direction  by  A.  G.  Johnson,  Esq.,  former  Deputy  Su- 
periuteudeut,  comprising  a full  abstract  of  the  laws  of 
the  several  States  relating  to  Common  Schools,  and 
the  condition  of  educational  matters  in  every  country 
of  the  world  where  jjrovision  of  any  kind  had  been 
made  by  public  authority. 

In  reference  to  the  expediency  of  compulsary  laws 
and  regulations  for  eiifordiig  the  attendance  of  children 
ui>ou  public  or  private  schools,  the  Superintendent,  after 
jtremising  that  this  species  of  legislation  had  never 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States,  beyond  provision 
in  Massachusetts  and  some  of  the  larger  cities  in  other 
States  for  the  prevention  of  truancy,  submitted  the 
follownug  remarks ; 

“The  lulvcrsaries  of  compulsory  Httcndnncc  represent  it  as  an  arbitrary 
jnterferenee  with  parental  authority.  In  well-organized  society,  the  paa-ntal 
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and  filial  relations  are  defined  and  regulated  by  law.  The  parent  is  clothed 
with  certain  powers,  and  charged  with  certain  duti(». 

“ The  right  of  the  parent  to  the  guardianship  of  his  children  is  founded 
on  his  desire  and  ability,  natural  or  acquired,  to  supply  their  physical  and 
mental  wants.  Society  measures  the  solicitude  and  ability,  on  which  the 
right  of  guardianship  rests,  t>y  the  extent  of  the  parent's  contributions  to  the 
healthful  physical  and  mental  development  of  his  children.  If  they  arc  in< 
significant — if  natural  affection  and  pecuniary  ability,  l>oth  or  either,  are 
w'anting — then  the  right  of  guardianship  fails  like\vise,  and  society  j)roperly 
takes  the  place  of  the  parent,  and  itself  assumes  the  control  of  them.  So- 
ciety provides  for  the  orphan  and  destitute,  and  for  those  who  arc  deserted 
or  cruelly  almsed  by  unnatural  parents.  From  the  habitual  drunkard  and 
the  insane  it  takes  away  both  property  and  children. 

“ On  what  principle  are  such  public  laws  founded  ? Because  it  is  written, 
‘Thou  sbalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;*  and  again, ‘As  ye  would  that 
others  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them;’  and  the  controlling 
moral  sense  of  society,  educated  and  cxaltwl  by  conforming  to  these  injunc- 
tions of  a Supreme  Intelligence,  acce[>ts  them  tis  beneficent  rules  of  action, 
and  requires  olwdiencc  to  them  as  a public  duty.  Hence  the  annual  appro- 
priation to  provide  for  the  idiotic,  the  blind,  the  insane,  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  orphan  asylums,  the  Children’s  Aid  Society,  the  dispensaries,  and  other 
public  charities. 

“ In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  the  laws  gave  almost  unlimited  authority 
to  the  father  over  his  children.  He  could  destroy  their  lives  in  childhood, 
kill  them  at  any  age,  and  sell  them  into  slavciy'.  This  absolute  power  was 
modified  and  softened  by  the  family  affections  and  by  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms that  among  every  people  grow  into  a common  law.  In  China,  the 
father  has  the  same  power  of  life  and  death,  and  the  national  religion  seems 
to  bo  im  exaggerated  obc^dicncc  to  the  command,  ‘ Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land.’  In  all  Christian  nations, 
however,  at  the  present  day,  the  laws  have  modified  parental  authority,  and, 
among  other  things,  prescribed  that  at  u certain  age — not  the  same  cvery- 
wticrc — it  shall  he  terminated. 

“ It  is  as  completely  within  the  scope  of  legislation  to  require  a parent  to 
educate  hts  children  as  to  clothe  and  feed  them.  Compulsory  laws  liave  not, 
in  any  country,  a.««umed  to  do  more.  School  teachers  and  school  officers 
• report  absentees  and  truants.  If  the  absentees  are  in  private  schools,  or  are 
receiving  at  homo  the  same  instruction  that  would  be  given  in  the  ])ublic 
schools,  the  law  is  satisfied.  Society,  whether  republican  or  monan^hial,  is 
but  an  extension  of  the  family,  and  the  family  is  no  more  the  normal  rela- 
tion and  condition  of  man  than  society  or  the  aggregation  of  fumili&s.  It 
has  the  right  to  enact  laws  for  its  regulation,  and  as  it  advjinc«»s  from  the 
patriarchal  state  toward  the  highest  degree  of  Christian  civili7.ation,  its  laws 
must  l>c  modified  and  adapted  to  its  improved  condition. 

“To  the  inquiry  why  the  nionarchial  governments  of  Euroj>c  have  taken 
public  education  in  charge,  and  why  they  insist  upon  making  it  general,  the 
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answer  is,  that  they  have  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  new  civilization, 
which  an  overruling  Providence  has  decrebd  for  mankind,  is  distinguished 
by  the  power  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  they  aim  to  shape  and  direct 
it  to  their  own  safety.  If  universal  education  is  the  means  for  an  absolute 
monarchy  to  confirm  its  [lower,  is  it  not  still  more  necessary  for  a republic  ? 

“ But  it  it  helieofd  that  in  this  couiitiy  education  ean  be  unieertal  without 
being  eomjiuUory.  In  Holland,  every  adult  citizen  can  read  and  write.  At- 
tendance at  school  has  never  been  enjoined  by  law,  but  supervision  has  been 
carried  to  an  extent  which ‘would  hardly  be  deemed  legitimate  in  the  State 
of  New  York.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  canton  of  Geneva,  in  Switzer- 
land. In  Iceland,  where  there  is  but  one  school,  and  no  public  primary 
school  at  all,  every  body  can  read  and  write,  instruction  being  given  by  pa- 
rents to  their  children  at  home  in  the  long  winter  evenings.  This  has  been 
the  custom  for  a thousand  years.  In  Norway,  a cold  and  ruggeil  country, 
with  a sparse  population,  and  where  the  schools  are  kept  open  in  many 
parishes  only  one  or  two  days  in  a week,  and  even  sometimes  only  half  a day, 
the  teacher  traveling  from  one  school  to  another,  it  is  still  rare  to  meet  with 
an  adult  who  cannot  read  and  write.  In  China,  where  there  arc  no  public 
primary  schools,  and  where  the  only  governmental  incentive  to  study  is  the 
certainty  of  obtaining  office  as  the  reward  of  success  at  the  com|jetitive 
examinations,  all  the  male  population  can  read  and  write.  In  New  England, 
where  there  Imve  never  been  compulsory  laws,  except  in  Massachusetts,  it  is 
seldom  that  a nativc-liom  citizen  is  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
and  ciphering.  Popular  opinion  is  a law  on  this  subject.  It  is  a disgrace  to 
be  ignorant  The  schools  are  open  and  free  to  all,  and  the  child  of  the  [loor- 
est  parent  has  the  same  pains  taken  with  his  early  instruction  as  the  child  of 
the  richest  citizen.  They  often  read  and  study  in  the  stimc  books,  and  al- 
ways sit  on  the  same  benches,  and  recite  in  the  same  cla.sses.  In  our  own 
Slate,  those  who  cannot  read,  write,  and  cipher  are  comparatively  few,  and 
of  these  n very  small  proportion  are  native  citizens.  The  children  of  the 
illiterate  aliens  very  generally  attend  the  public  or  church  schools. 

I doubt  the  expediency  of  lawe  eompetling  parente  and  guardiant  to  tend 
their  ehildren  anti  warde  of  a proper  school  age  to  the  ptiblic  schools^  or  to  pro- 
vide education  for  them  at  home  or  at  private  krhools,  until  the  persuasive 
power  of  good  teachers,  commodious  and  comfortable  school-houses,  and 
free  schools  shall  have  been  tried,  and  tried  in  vain.  In  despotic  and  mon- 
archial  countries,  the  rulers  say  to  the  people,  ‘ Go,’  and  fear  or  physical  force* 
compels  obedience,  but  under  a government  established  by  the  people,  it  is 
deemed  wi.se  to  u.se  the  word  of  invitation,  ‘Come ! ' ” 

From  the  annual  report  of  tlie  SujieriutendeDt,  on 
the  1st  February,  1807,  it  appeared,  from  a careful 
and  thorough  investigation  made  by  the  Deputy  Su- 
perintendent, Mr.  Baur,  that  the  actual  number  of 
school  districts  in  the  State,  exclu.sive  of  those  within 
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the  cities,  was  only  11,387,  instead  of  11,738  as  reported 
— the  error  having  arisen  from  reporting  joint  districts 
composed  of  adjoining  territory  in  two,  three  or  more 
separate  towns  in  iacli  of  the  towns  from  which  they 
were  composed.  The  sum  expended  during  the  year 
reporteil  for  the  i)urchase  of  sites,  building,  repairing^ 
and  furnishing  school-houses,  &c.,  was  ^970,224.59, 
about  equally  distributed  in  the  city  and  rural  districts, 
and  valued  at  80,720,5.35  in  the  former,  and  85,534,122 
in  the  latter,  averaging  822,340.47  each  in  the  cities  and 
about  8500  in  the  country.  The  provision  of  law  author- 
izing the  school  Commissioner  and  Supervisor  to  con- 
demn dilapidated  school-houses,  and  declare  them  unfit 
for  use,  had  been  executed  by  those  officers  with  dis- 
cretion, resulting  not  only  in  the  replacement  of  these 
buildings  by  new  and  comfortable  houses,  but  in  keep- 
ing others  in  rep.fiir. 

“The  school-hoasc,”  observes  the  Superintendent,  “should  1)c  the  hand- 
somest and  most  pleasantly  situated  building  in  the  district.  It  should  bo 
conveniently  arranged  and  comfortably  seated,  ample  in  size,  well  ven- 
tilated and  warmed.  It  should  have,  where  possible,  a good  yard  and  play 
ground,  not  less  than  half  an  acre  in  extent,  planted  with  shade  trees,  and 
surrounded  with  a sul)stantial  fence. 

“ The  little  commune  of  Winterthur,  in  the  Swiss  c.iuton  of  Zurich,  with 
only  5,000  inhabitants  has  w ithin  the  past  three  years  built  three  school- 
houses,  situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  at  a cost  of  $100,000.  Such 
taste  in  the  selection  of  sites  and  erection  of  buildings  shows  a just  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  schools  and  knowledge.  It  would  be  a high  privilege 
to  be  a citizen  of  Winterthur ; we  may  be  sure  that  a traveler  visiting  Win- 
terthur would  have  nothing  to  say  of  beggars,  i>aupera,  and  criminals.  It  is 
the  abode  of  industry,  plenty  and  intelligence 

“ The  contrast  of  what  is,  with  what  ought  to  bo,  in  thousands  of  c.ascs, 
is  discreditable  to  the  State.  Our  citizens  should  be  awakened  to  tiieir  duty 
in  this  respect.  If  a regard  for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  children  is 
not  motive  sufficient  to  rou.se  them,  there  are  economic  considerations  which 
ought  to  prevail.  No  really  good  teacher  will  engage  to  teach  in  a district 
with  a wretched,  uncomfortable  shell  of  a house,  and  the  employment  of  an 
incompetent  teacher  Is  a wa^te  ol  the  money  of  the  State  and  of  the  parents, 
and  of  the  precious  time  of  the  children.  The  cost  of  warming  ami  rc))air- 
ing  such  a house  is  greater.  An  unsightly  structure,  unp.iinted,  without 
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Itlindit,  with  loose  cliipiKjards  and  doors  without  hinges,  standing  unfenced 
by  the  highway,  is  a fair  mark  for  snow  balls  and  stones  from  every  idle  and 
mischievous  boy.  Nobody  cares  enough  al>out  it  to  guard  it  from  injury  and 
demolition.  A really  beautiful  house  would  be  an  object  of  interest  and 
pride,  would  be  attraetive  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  would  enli.st  the  care 
and  protection  of  trustees  and  inhabitants.” 

, The  act  of  186(5,  authorizing  the  appraisal  of  and 
acquisition  of  titles  to  sites,  was  found  generally 
acceptable  and  useful  in  accelerating  the  erection  of 
new  and  tasteful  school  edifices  ujton  comuiodious  and 
well  chosen  sites. 

The  nuinher  of  volumes  in  the  several  district  libra- 
ries was  1,181,811,  and  their  estimated  value  $(552,156. 
The  sum  of  $27,500  litul  been  expendetl  in  the  purchase  of 
suitiible  books  during  the  year,  and  $186,693  for  school 
apparatus,  $173,870.48  of  which  had  been  expended  in 
the  city,  and  88,617.89  only  in  the  rural  districts. 

“ It  is  believed,”  snys  the  Superintendent,  ” that  the  district  libraries  in 
the  rund  districts  have  lived  beyond  the  day  of  their  highest  usefulness.  Tlie 
history  which  the  American  people  have  been  writing  for  themselves  during 
the  last  six  years,  has  almost  entirely  absorbed  the  public  mind,  and  drawn 
the  eyes  of  the  young  and  the  old  to  the  daily  and  weekly  newspaper,  and 
other  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  so  that  the  district  libraries  fail  to  receive 
their  just  share  of  attention.  As  an  evidence  of  this  it  may  l>e  stated  that 
about  one-half  of  the  sum  annually  apjmrtioned  to  the  rural  districts  for  this 
purpose,  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages. 

“ The  amount  expended  for  teachers’  wages  was : 


Ye&rs.  ClUr«.  Rural  DistHcU.  Total 

In  18116  $->,093,042  90  $3,40.5,847  70  $4,558,890  66 

In  1865  • 1,932,438  26  2,043,0.55  17  3.976,093  43 


*•  From  this  exhibit  it  appears  that  there  has  been  an  advance  in  the 
wages  paid  to  teachers  during  the  year,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$582,797.23,  being  in  the  cities  $160,604.04,  and  in  the  rural  districts 
$422  ,192.59.  The  average,  for  the  annual  salaries  of  teachers,  as  shown  by 


he  altove  figures,  is : 

In  the  cities $580  94 

In  the  rural  districts 203  70 

“ This  gives  for  the  average  weekly  wages  of  teachers : 

In  the  cities $13  64 

In  the  rural  districts 6 70 


“ The  amount  raised  for  school  purposes  by  local  taxation  during  the  year 
was; 
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An  nfl*^  Rorml  IXfttictc.  Total 

*8C6..., 12,945,186  38  $1,131,559  14  $4,076^25  52 

.• 2,655,544  45  , 84.5,525  75  8,501.070  20 

The  sum  raised  bj-  rate-bill  in  the  rural  districts— $709  025  36— and 
also  the^  estimated  value  of  the  lajard  of  teachers  who  ‘ boarded  around  ’- 
$4<8,28<.91— should  be  added  to  the  amount  raised  bv  ta.v,  to  show  the 

contribution,  making 


The  amount  of  public  inouey  apportioned 

during  the  year  was  81,408,422.22,  of  wliich  81,148,422.22 
was  derived  from  the  avails  of  the  State  tax,  aiid  the 
remaining  8320,000  from  the  income  of  the,  Commou 
School  and  U.  S.  Deposit  Funds.  Of  thil  amount 
81,400,330.22  were  distrilmted  among  the  several  dis- 
tricts—about  four  millions  of  dollars  raised  by  tax, 
8709,023  by  rate  bill,  and  the  remaining  sum  necessary 
for  the  support  of  schools  obtained  from  local  funds. 
There  were  expended  during  the  year,  for  the  juainten- 
auce  of  the  schools  in  the  cities,  83,330,880.39,  and 
in  the  rural  districts  83,302,049.55— making  in  all 
80,032,935.94  : showing  an  increase  of  8897,473.70  over 
the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of 
children  attending  the  schools  during  the  year  was 
919,309,  of  which  320,798  were  in  the  cities  and  592,511 
in  the  rural  districts. 

The  number  of  di.stricts  in  which  indigent  persons 
were  exempted  from  the  payment  of  rate  bills  was 
2, 32 1 ; the  number  in  which  no  such  exemptions  were 
made,  7,704.  “Thus,”  pertinently  and  forcibly  observes 
tlie  Superintendent,  “it  appears  that  in  over  eighty 
districts  in  every  hundred,  upon  the  confession  of  the 
trustees  themselves,  the  law  authorizing  these  of- 
ficers to  exempt  the  poor  from  this  burden  has  proved 
of  no  effect.  Section  39  of  Title  VII  of  the  General 
School  Law  commences  thus  : “ The  Common  Schools 
in  the  .several  school  districts  of  this  State  shall  be 
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FREE  to  all  persons  over  five  and  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  residing  in  the  district.”  But,  in  fiict, 
they  are  free  only  in  the  same  sense  that  good  din- 
ners at  our  best  hotels  arc  free  dinners.  They  are  free 
to  all  those  who  will  pay  a good  price  for  them.”  ■ In  the 
2,327  districts  where,  alone,  exemptions  were  made, 
they  were  found  to  amount  to  847,873.56,  or  an  aver- 
age of  about  $2,057.00  in  each. 

The  numlx'r  of  districts  in  which  the  library  money 
was  used , for  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages  was 
7,940 ; and  the  money  so  used  amounted  to  $16,443,75, 
or  nearly  one-half  the  entire  sum  apportioned  to  the 
rm'al  districts  for  that  i)urj)ose. 

In  reference  to  Normal  Schools,  ‘the  Superintendent 
observes  : 


“ The  law  of  18fi6  creating  a Board  of  Commissioners  to  receive  and  act 
upon  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  four  additional  Normal  Schools  was 
progress  in  the  right  direction.  The  public  spirit  and  liberality  displayed  in 
various  parts  of  the  State  manifesting  an  interest  in  the  education  of  teach- 
ers, so  impressed  the  commissioners  that  they  recommended  by  a imunimous 
vote,  the  establishment  of  six  more  such  institutions. 

“So  far,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  State  of  New  York,  consider- 
ing its  population  and  material  wealth,  has  done  comparatively  little  for 
normal  instruction.  It  hits  in  operation  at  this  time  only  two  Normal  and 
Training  Schools.  The  aggregate  value  of  the  property  offered  by  different 
localities  for  the  location  of  the  four  Normal  Schools  authorizetl  by  the  law 
of  1866,  was  $900,000,  showing  conclusively  the  general  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  these  institutions.  There  is,  indeed,  a readiness  on  the  part  of 
the  people  in  many  of  the  villages  and  counties  to  unite  with  the  State  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  as  many  of  them  as  are  wanted.  Wo 
shall  soon  have  six  Normal  Schools  in  operation.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
each  at  one  time  will  hardly  exceed  2.'50;  of  whom  not  more  than  one  hun- 
dred c!in  l)c  expected  to  graduate.  The  average  number  of  graduates  may, 
therefore,  l>c  set  down  at  600  annually.  The  number  of  teachers  required  in 
the  State  is  aliout  16,000.  It  would,  therefore,  take  a period  of  twenty-six 
years  for  these  schools  to  graduate  so  many.  This  statement  would  lie  dis- 
couraging, but  for  the  fact  that  each  thoroughly  qualified  teacher  imparts 
his  skill  to  many  of  his  pupils,  who  themselves  become  teachers. 

“ But  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  during  the  school  period  of  three  genera- 
tions. Our  schools  cannot  be  innocently  neglected  so  long.  Twenty  Normal 
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SchooU,  with  the  aid  of  ac.adcmics  and  Teachers'  Institutes,  might  be  ade- 
quate. I tJieTcfore  respectfully  recommend  the  passage  of  an  act  continuing 
in  existence  the  commission  created  by  chapter  466  of  the  laws  of  1866,  wnth 
power  to  establish,  pursuant  to  the  terms  and  conditions  therein  prescribed. 
«t  least  ten  more  Normal  Sehools.  I am  convinced  of  the  vital  importance  of 
such  action.  If  the  Legislature  in  1815,  or  even  thirty  years  ago,  had 
adopted  this  policy,  it  would  have  been  an  actual  saving  of  money.  The 
evidence  of  it  would  have  been  seen  on  every  hand.  We  should  have  had  a 
greater  supply  of  trained  teachers,  devoted  to  their  calling  and  successful ; a 
higher  grade  of  Common  Schools,  and  a larger  average  attendance.  The 
consequences  of  our  past  errors  arc  now  plainly  seen.  But  our  regret  is  les- 
sened by  the  hope  that  .wiser  counsels  are  about  to  prevail,  and  that  this 
glaring  omission  of  our  school  system  will  be  supplied.” 

In  8G  academies  of  the  State,  303  male  and  1,122  fe- 
male jHipils  had  been  instructed  during  the  preceding  year 
for  a period  of  four  niontli.s  in  the  science  of  Common 
School  teaching;  and  in  lifty-two  counties,  02  Teachers’ 
Institutes,  numbering  8,543  teachers,  had  been  held. 

In  conclusion,  the  Superintendent  observes : 

“ Though  not  yet  perfect,  the  school  system  of  this  State  is  a most  excel- 
lent one — simple,  yet  comprehensive;  democratic  in  character,  yet  strong  and 
efficient.  All  school  officers,  from  the  trustees  of  school  districts  up,  arc 
elected  by,  and  are  directly  responsible  to,  the  people  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  are  performed,  and,  in  addition  to  this 
responsibility,  the  law  has  provided  appropriate  penalties  for  neglect  of 
duty,  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

“ Thu  greatest  defect  in  our  school  system  is,  os  I have  urged  in  previous 
reports,  the  continuance  of  the  rate-bill  system.  Our  Common  Schools  can 
never  reach  their  highest  degree  of  usefulness  until  they  shall  have  been 
made  entirely  free.  Although  our  Common  Schools  have  made  rapid  progress 
in  efSciency  and  usefulness  during  the  past  decade,  I venture  to  prophesy 
that  if  the  Legislature  shall  comply  with  the  public  demand,  and  throw  open 
the  doors  of  the  Public  School-houses,  so  that  all  the  children  of  the  State 
may  receive  the  benefits  of  education  ‘ without  money  and  without  price,’ 
their  progress  in  the  coming  decade  will  be  even  greater  than  it  has  been  in 
the  past. 

“ To  meet  this  public  demand,  to  confer  upon  the  children  of  the  State 
the  blessings  of  free  edumtion,  a bill  has  already  been  introduced  into  your 
honorable  body  entitled  ‘An  act  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  an  act  to  reviso 
and  consolidate  the  acts  relating  to  public  instruction,’  which  meets  with  my 
fullest  approbation.  Every  amendment  to  the  school  law,  proposed  by  that 
bill,  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  become  a part  of  tho  law.  The  main  features 
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of  the  hill  arc  the  proTisions  to  raise,  by  State  tax,  a sum  about  equal  to  that 
raised  in  the  districts  by  rate-bills,  and  to  aljolish  the  rate-bill  eystem;  to 
facilitate  the  erection  and  repair  of  school-houses,  whose  character  I have 
hcrcinljcfore  ri  portcd,  by  giving  to  the  School  Commissioners  and  Sui>crvi9or8 
additional  discretionary  power  in  regard  to  them.  ' 

“ Some  special  act  is  needed  by  which  idle,  poor,  and  truant  children  in 
the  cities  may  l)e  provided  for,  not  in  jails  or  police  stations,  but  at  Reform 
Schools  spe<’ially  adapted  to  their  condition  and  improvement. 

“ After  having  fully  considered  the  duty  of  the  State,  the  just  claims  of 
her  children,  the  public  sentiment  and  ability,  I am,  in  conclusion,  prepared 
to  make  the  following  specific  recommendations,  and  to  commend  them  hope- 
fully to  your  consideration: 

“ 1.  That  the  general  State  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  be  increased  by 
the  addition  of  one-hnlf  of  a mill  on  every  dollar  of  valuation,  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  local  or  school  district  taxation. 

“ 2.  That  the  general  laws  be  so  amended  that  the  odious  rate-bill  shall  no 
longer  prevent  children  from  going  to  school ; that  the  schools  shall  be  as 
free  to  all  of  proper  age  and  condition  ns  the  air  and  the  sunlight. 

“ 3.  That  the  Commission  created  by  the  Act  of  1866  be  continued  and  au- 
thorized in  their  discretion  to  locate  six  additional  Normal  Schools,  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  in  that  act. 

“4.  That  aid  l>c  rendered  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  in  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  other  societies  doing  the  same  beneficent  and  humane  work 
in  a prudent  and  economical  manner. 

“ 5.  That  an  aet  l)C  paavd  providing  a mode  of  taking  lands  for  or  in  ad- 
dition to  sites  for  public  school-houses  in  the  eitiee  and  rUlagee  of  the  State, 
and  of  acquiring  title  thereto,  and  determining  the  compensation  to  be  paid 
therefor. 

“ 6.  That  the  General  School  law  shall  be  so  amended  that  School  Com- 
missioners shall  have  ])ower  to  cause  alterations  and  repairs  to  be  made  on 
district  school-houses,  at  an  cxi)ense  not  exccisling  |200  in  any  one  case;  an<l 
that  increased  power  be  given  to  the  School  Commissioners  and  Supervisors, 
in  the  m.atter  of  condemning  school-houses  unfit  for  use,  so  that  districts 
owning  such  condemned  school-houses  may  be  eimpelleil  to  expend  a moderate 
sum  in  building  new  ones.  ^ 

“7.  That  instead  of  the  Act  of  1853,  in  relation  to  idle  and  truant  chil 
dren,  an  act  be  passed  requiring  cities  to  provide  that  suitable  tenements  l)c 
erected  or  leased  for  the  education  of  small  children,  and  that  a distinction 
ph.all  be  made  between  the  idle  and  truant  who  arc  usually  running  in  the 
streets  and  alleys  without  employment,  and  the  vagrant  and  vicious  who  are 
arrested  for  criminal  offences;  that  those  whose  only  fault  is  idleness  and 
truancy,  for  want  of  parental  care  and  watchfulness,  may  be  gathered  into 
city  schools  specially  provided  for  them,  and  that  those  who  are  arrested  and 
convicted  of  crimes,  shall  be  committed,  not  to  jails  and  penitentiaries,  like 
common  thieves,  but  sent  to  lleform  Sehonh,  and  be  taught  some  useful  trade. 
This  recommendation  is  made  in  the  confident  belief  that  it  is  not  for  the 
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good  of  society  that  even  the  most  degraded  of  such  cliildren  ho  confined  in 
prisons  with  hardened  criminals,  or  that  their  services  be  sold  to  contractors, 
either  for  profit  or  emolument,  or  to  make  a house  of  refuge  a self-sustaining 
institution  ; that,  on  the  eo:it,’'ary,  the  real  welfare  of  society  demands  their 
moral  reformation  by  kindly  treatment  and  culture,  and  their  instruction  in 
some  gainful  industry,  so  that  when  discharged,  they  may  be  both  willing 
and  able  to  earn  an  honest  living.” 


During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  18G7,  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation,  an  act  was 
passed  abolishing  the  obnoxious  rate-bill  system- 
declaring  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  ab- 
solutely free  to  all  children  of  the  requisite  school  ago — 
increasing  the  State  tax,  for  their  supiiort,  to  one  and 
one-quarter  mill  on  each  dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation 
of  projterty,  directing  and  defining  the  mode  of  its 
distribution,  and  making  sundry  other  subordinate  al- 
terations and  modifications  in  the  existing  law. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent,  on 
the  9th  of  March,  1868,  it  appeared  that  the  amount 
expended  during  the  preceding  year  for  the  jmrehase 
of  sites,  and  the  building,  purchasing,  hiring,  repairing, 
and  insuring  school-houses,  fences,  and  out-buildings,  was 
$1,713,107,  of  which  11,012,483  were  expended  in  the 
cities,  and  $700,624  in  the  rural  districts,  being  an  in- 
crease of  $742,882,  or  upward  of  76  per  cent.,  over 
that  of  any  preceding  year,  and  more  than  100  per 
cent,  over  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  same 
purpose  during  the  past  ten  years.  There  still,  how- 
ever, remained  upward  of  1,000  districts  without  school- 
house  sites,  9,592  whose  sites  were  uninclosed,  and 
2,278  without  privies.  “That  old  and  dilapidated 
school-houses,”  observes  the  Superintendent,  “destitute 
of  provision  for  the  light,  heat,  and  ventilation  essen- 
tial to  the  health  and  comfort  of  their  occupants,  and 

without  the  out-buildings  demanded  by  a proper  regard 
25 
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for  modesty  and  decency,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  a Christian  peoi)le,  is  a proposition  that  needs  only 
to  l)c  stated  to  produce  conviction.  This  class  of 
school-houses  is  generally  found  in  the  less  populous 
and  poorer  districts ; and  the  question  suggests  itself, 
how  can  the  disgrace  of  their  existence  in  any  part  of 
the  (State  be  removed?  The  answer  is,  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a general  State  tax  to  encourage  and  aid 
these  districts  in  replacing  them  by  new  and  conven- 
ient buildings.  To  the  equity  and  propriety  of  such 
a tax  for  this  purpose  your  attention  is  invited.”  He 
recommends  the  imposition  of  an  eighth  of  one  mill 
on  the  dollar,  in  addition  to  the  present  State  tax,  for 
the  term  of  five  years,  for  this  specific  purpose. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  was 
1,112,011,  being  a decrease  of  nearly  70,000  from  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  In  reference  to  this  fact,  the 
Superintendent  says  : 

“ There  can,  I think,  be  no  question  that  the  greater  part  of  the  district 
libraries  have,  as  circulating  mediums  of  instruction,  passed  the  meridian  of 
their  usefulness.  Thirty  years  have  wrought  a great  change  in  this  respect 
Books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  now  find  their  way  to  nearly  every  house- 
hold in  the  land,  and  hare  almost  superseded  the  use  of  the  circulating 
library.  But  the  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  the  district  librarj-,  as  a 
means  of  reference  for  the  studious  of  both  sexes,  will  always  remain.  This 
view  of  the  subject  calls  for  increased  exertions  in  this  department. 

“ The  fact  that  more  than  half  of  the  library  money  ap|>ortioned  is  ex- 
pended for  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages  is  evidence,  if  there  were  no  other, 
that  the  libraries  are  no  longer  generally  held  in  high  estimation  by  the 
people.  But  there  is  other  evidence.  The  law  provides  that  ‘ the  taxable 
inhabitants  of  each  school  district  in  the  State  shall  have  power,  when  law- 
fully assembled  in  any  district  meeting,  to  lay  a tax  on  the  district,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  dollars  in  any  one  year,  for  the  purchase  of  such  books  as  they 
shall  direct  for  the  district  library,  and  such  further  sum  as  they  may  deem 
necciisary  for  the  purchase  of  a book  case.'  Yet  the  instances  in  which  this 
tax  is  levied  are  rare.  In  the  13,000  school  districts  in  the  State,  including 
those  in  cities,  there  arc  only  8,690  book -cases. 

“ It  is  notorious  that  in  a very  large  number  of  districts  the  preservation 
of  the  books  is  not  a matter  of  solicitude  on  the  part  of  school-district  officers. 
It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  number  of  books  reported  in  the  libraries  is 
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69,800  less  than  was  reported  for  the  previous  year.  This  large  discrepancy 
is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  trustees  report  regularly  by  guess, 
without  attempting  to  count  the  Isjoks,  while  others  report  in  a similar  man- 
ner, alter  vainly  endeavoring  to  find  volumes  that  are  scattered  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  have  grown  old.  dii-sty,  and  wonn-eaten  since  they  were  laid 
by  in  garrets  and  dark  comers.  Nothing  is  expended  for  the  care  Of  the 
libraries,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  their  support  is  not  half  enough  to 
keep  them  in  repair.  The  selection  and  purchase  of  books  is  left  to  the 
trustees,  who  have  not  the  opportunity  to  make  choice  selections,  but  are 
compelled  to  make  their  purcha.scs  of  retail  dealers,  at  retail  prices. 

“ These  facts  arc  adverse  to  any  hope  that  the  libraries,  us  at  present  man- 
aged, will  grow  in  usefulness,  and  increase  in  favor  with  the  jK-ople.  A rad- 
ical change  is  needed.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a much  larger  annual 
appropriation,  for  the  selection  of  books  upon  a wiser  and  more  economical 
plan,  and  for  their  better  preservation.  This  appropriation  ought  to  amount 
to  at  least  ten  dollars  for  each  library.  The  books  should  be  selected  and 
purchased  by  a commission  composed  of  gentlemen  of  unquestioned  integrity 
and  ability.  Their  distribution  might  bo  based  upon  the  population  of  the 
districts,  or  the  number  of  children  of  school  age. 

“ It  is  confidently  believed  that  if  intelligent  women  were  elected  to  the 
oflicc  of  school  district  librarian,  the  books  now  missing  would,  within  a 
single  year,  be  collected  from  their  hiding  places.  In  the  rural  districts,  the 
libraries  are  generally  deposited  in  dwelling-houses,  where  woman  presides, 
and  their  care  would  be  in  the  line  of  her  duties.  Women  are  now  the  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  nearly  all  of  the  district  schools,  and  no  reason  is  apparent 
why  they  may  not  share  those  district  offices  for  which,  by  nature  and  educa- 
tion, they  are  us  admirably  adapted  as  for  the  instruction  of  children.” 

The  number  of  children  in  attendance  upon  the 
several  schoohs  during  the  year  18(57  was  949,203,  being 
an  increase  of  upward  of  30,000  over  the  preceding 
year.  The  amount  expended  for  teachers’  wages  was 
84,82(5,471.(54,  of  which  $2,217,028.94  were  expended  in 
the  cities,  and  82,009,442.70  in  the  rural  districts,  being 
an  increase  of  $207,580  over  the  aggregate  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  of  the  preceding  year. 

The  public  money  applicable  to  school  purposes 
for  the  year  reported  was  $2,400,134.05,  of  which 
82,080,134.05  was  derived  from  the  State  school  tax,  and 
the  remainder  from  the  Common  School  and  deposit 
fund.  Of  this  amount,  $2,232,083.05  were  apportioned 
among  the  several  districts  for  the  year  18(58. 
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Tbe  total  expenditures  of  the  several  districts  for 
the  year  18C7  were  as  follows: 


For  teacher’s  wages 

For  libraries. 

For  apparatus 

For  colored  schools 

For  school-houses,  sites,  &c. 

For  incidental  expenses 

For  fixtures. 


(4,826,471  64 
24,439  25 
211,665  47 
66,418  23 
1,718,107  01 
850,706  82 
837  80 


17,683,201  22 

Leaving  a balance  on  hand,  October  1,  of  (1,065,125,48. 

Of  the  amounts  thus  expended,  83,992,893.20  were 
expended  in  the  cities,  and  83,090,308.02  in  the  rural 
districts,  showing  an  increase  of  upward  of  81,000,000 
over  the  preceding  year. 

In  8,400  districts,  the  library  money,  to  the  amount 
of  817,587.47,  was  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  teach- 
ers’ wages. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  at  Albany,  Oswego, 
Brockjiort,  and  Fredonia  were  in  successful  operation. 
Similar  institutions  were  in  progress,  under  authority 
of  law,  in  Potsdam,  St.  Lawrence  county,  Cortland, 
Geneseo,  and  Bufialo. 

“ It  is  asBumed,”  observes  the  Superintendent,  “that  the  State  has  the 
ability  to  establish  and  maintain  as  many  of  these  schools  as  are  needed ; and 
we  have  only  to  inquire,  ' How  many  arc  neccssar}'  ?’  To  this  inquiry  your 
attention  is  invited.  There  arc  in  this  State  over  11,700  school  districts. 
While  the  schools  are  in  session,  they  employ  constantly  about  16,000  teach- 
ers ; but  the  whole  number  annually  employed,  at  different  times,  i.s  over 
twenty-six  thousand.  Tliis  proves  conclusively,  that  a large  jiroportion  of 
those  who  offer  themselves  as  instructors  make  school  teaching  only  a tem- 
porary business.  Those  who  are  most  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  position, 
and  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  it,  are  found,  as  a general  rule,  in 
the  service  of  the  cities  and  more  |)opnlous  villages,  to  which  they  arc 
attracted  by  1 arger  salaries.  It  is  notorious  that  a large  proportion  of  the 
rural  districts  arc  obliged  to  accept  the  services  of  persons  who  have  had 
comparatively  little  special  preparation  for  their  work ; and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  this  condition  of  things  must  continue  so  long  as  the  State  shall 
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be  satisfied  with  the  limited  provision  made  for  the  special  education  of 
teachers. 

“ ^V^lcn  the  eight  Normal  Schools,  for  which  provision  has  been  made, 
shall  have  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  they  will  not  maintain  a con- 
stant supply  of  more  than  four  thou.<uin<l  teachers,  including  both  graduates 
and  undergraduates.  From  the  teachers’  classes  in  the  academies  we  may 
expect  a thousand  more;  but  these  will  be  quite  young  persons — Iwys  and 
girls,  who  will  have  spent  but  fourmonths  in  special  preparation,  '^is  is  a 
short  time,  indeed,  in  which  to  compass  the  human  understanding,  md  gain 
a clear  conception  of  the  laws  of  its  hq^lthful  and  vigorous  growth.  It  can 
only  be  said,  in  favor  of  these  classes,  that  they  furnish  teachers  who  are  more 
useful  than  those  of  the  same  natural  ability  who  have  not  received  any 
special  training. 

“ Teachers’  Institutes  arc  attended  by  all  classes  of  teachers.  It  will  have 
been  observed  that,  during  the  pa.st  year,  over  nine  thousand  were  thus 
assembled  for  a mutual  interchange  of  views  and  experience.  Thus  the 
Institutes  l«?comc  the  annual  reviews  of  the  State's  armies  of  educators, 
which  serve  to  remind  them  that  by  self-improvement  they  must  keep  stop 
with  the  march  of  their  profession,  and  that  promotion  awaits  those  only 
who  press  to  the  front.  The  Institutes  will  always  be  needed,  no  matter  how 
many  Normal  Schools  may  be  supported ; but  we  cannot  look  to  them  for 
the  thorough  culture  and  discipline  of  mind  acquired  at  these  schools. 

“'When  all  the  Normal  Schools,  now  provided  for,  shall  be  in  successful 
operation,  they  cannot,  even  with  the  aid  of  teachers’  classes  in  the  acade- 
mies, and  Teachers’  Institutes,  supply  one-half  of  the  Common  Schools  with 
qualified  teachers.  We  need,  certainly,  as  many  more  of  those  schools.  Tlie 
people  have  cxprcs.-icd  a hearty  willingness  to  aid  the  State  in  this  matter. 
Already,  in  many  eligible  localities,  they  have  offered  to  the  State,  as  a gift, 
suitable,  commodious,  and  well-fumished  buildings.  ‘As  is  the  teacher,  so 
is  the  school,’  is  a precept  that  is  rapidly  gaining  significance  in  the  public 
mind.  It  must  assume  still  greater  importance,  as  a knowledge  of  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  schools  shall  become  more  genend  and  discrim- 
inating. In  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that,  during  the  past 
year,  more  applications  were  made  to  the  Department  for  • teachers  of  high 
character  and  qualifications  ’ than  for  several  preceding  years.  They  were 
accompanied,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  offer  of  liberal  salaries ; but  no  con- 
siderable number  of  such  teachers  could  be  found,  who  were  unemployed ; 
and,  in  too  many  instances,  the  applicants  were  obliged  to  accept  of  inferior 
services.  At  the  best,  the  majority  of  the  schools  must  meet  with  long  and 
impatient  delays  in  securing  such  teachers.  It  is  to  avoid  these  delays,  and 
to  secure  the  necessary  and  steady  supply  of  competent  instructors,  that  I 
recommend  the  passage  of  an  act,  which  shall  continue  in  existence  the  com- 
mission created  by  chapter  466  of  the  Laws  of  1806,  with  power  to  locate,  at 
any  time  within  two  years,  at  least  four  additional  Normal  and  Training 
Schools  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  that  act,’’ 
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In  the  teachers’  classes  in  the  several  academies 
1,400  pupils  were  instructed  during  the  year,  of  whom 
1,000  were  females ; and  in  the  66  Teachers’  Institutes 
9,676  teachers  were  in  attendance,  7,000  of  whom  were 
females.  The  Sui)erintendent  says : 

“Sii^  1854,  these  temporary  Kormal  Schools  have  been  growing  in  use- 
fulnc!is  and  in  public  favor,  until  they  arc  justly  regarded  as  an  essential 
agency  in  the  preparation  of  teachersy 

“ It  is  not  claimed  that  these  Institutes  make  superior  scholars,  but  it  is 
the  unqualified  testimony  of  those  most  competent  to  judge  correctly  that 
tl^ey  impart  more  information  in  regard  to  the  proper  organization,  govern- 
ment and  instruction  of  schools  than  can  be  gained  elsewhere  in  the  same 
time,  and  at  so  little  expense. 

“ It  is  a well-known  fact,  which  may  be  stated  without  detracting  fVom 
the  merits  of  any  one,  that  those  who  follow  teaching  for  any  considerable 
time  are  liable  to  become  ‘ stereotyped  and  opinionated.’  They  are  in  daily 
contact  with  those  who,  by  position,  age,  and  acquirements,  arc  their  inferiors, 
and  therefore  do  not  presume  to  scrutinize  or  question  how  they  teach  or 
what  they  teach.  No  urgent  necessity  compels  them  to  self-examination ; to 
review  the  opinions  and  practices  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed 
and  attached ; hence  they  do  not  seek  and  examine  for  new  sources  of 
knowledge.  They  deem  themselves  equal  to  a task  which  does  not  enforce 
its  demand  for  frequently  renewed  and  varied  efibrt.  They  arc  wedded  to 
their  theories  and  modes  of  instruction,  and  will  so  remain  unless  their  errors 
are  revealed  to  them  by  the  light  of  discussion  with  their  equals  or  superiors. 
These  tendencies  arc  counteracted  at  the  Institutes.  The  more  mature  in 
ypars  and  experience  arc  led,  by  a mutual  interchange  of  opinions  and  senti- 
ments, to  abandon  many  fal.se  theories  and  practices,  and  to  adopt  others 
whose  proper  application  in  their  schools  awakens  their  ingenuity  and  en- 
forces thought  and  research  to  which  they  have  not  before  ticen  accustomed ; 
while  the  younger  class  of  teachers  acquire  a certain  amount  of  knowledge 
of  their  practical  duties  which  they  have  no  other  opportunity  to  learn,  and 
are  also  matured  in  their  purpose  to  devote  themselves  zealously  and  cheer- 
fully to  their  new  vocation.” 

Kespecting  Teachers’  Associations,  he  observes : 

” Somewhat  akin  to  the  Institutes  arc  the  Teachers’  Associations,  which 
in  some  instances  embrace  the  teachers  of  a town;  in  others  the  teachers  of 
a Commissioner’s  district ; and  in  others  still  the  teachers  of  a county. 

“ They  are  in  session  one  or  two  days,  and  are  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
interchange  of  friendly  greetings,  and  to  the  illustration  of  methods  in  the 
practice  of  teaching.  School  officers  and  other  citizens  share  with  the  teach- 
ers in  the  exercises.  Their  beneficient  influence  is  not  questioned,  and 
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their  formation  is  encouraged  hy  the  School  Commissioners  and  approved 
by  this  Department. 

“ The  last  session  of  the  New  York  State  Teachers’  Association,  held  at 
Auburn,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  was  largely  attended  by  the  energetic, 
enthusiastic,  and  influential  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  Those  who 
do  most  crowd  the  advance  in  the  march  of  improvement  were  there  ; and  it 
is  encouraging  that  so  respectable  and  influential  a body  of  persons  unani- 
mously and  heartily  adopted  resolutions  approving  of  the  establishment  of 
mote  Normal  Schools,  and  of  making  all  the  public  schools  free.” 

Of  Union  Free  School  Districts,  he  says : 

“The  L^nion  Free  School  Act,  which  was  paf»ed  in  1853  and  amended  in 
1864,  has  contributed  materially  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
superior  cla.<<8  of  graded  schools,  and  has  diminished  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  special  laws  to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  such  schools  in 
districts  thickly  populated.  In  many  cases  there  was  a consolidation  of  two 
or  more  school  districts  for  the  purpose.  Under  the  operation  of  this  law 
enlarged  powers  are  exercised,  and  sutScient  property  is  ass<K;iatcd  to  per- 
mit the  incurring  of  heavier  expenditure  for  school-houses  and  the  employ- 
ment of  a proper  number  of  competent  teachers.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  in 
such  districts  the  schools  were  free,  the  aggregate  and  regular  attendance  of 
pupils  was  largely  increased.  There  being  in  many  of  them  a gradation  of 
departments  from  primary  to  academical,  the  labor  of  teachers  was  more  ef- 
fectively divided.  It  may  be  said  in  reference  to  their  higher  departments 
that  in  range  and  quality  of  instruction  they  have  compared  favorably  with 
the  best  academics.  They  are  generally  provided  with  all  necessary  scien- 
tific apparatus,  and  arc  all  under  the  immediate  charge  and  supervision  of 
boards  of  education,  to  whose  zeal,  fidelity,  and  intelligence  as  school  officers, 
I have  the  utmost  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony.” 

In  conclusion,  the  Superintendent  thus  alludes  to 
the  new  Free  School  Act  of  1867 : 

“The  law  pas-sed  at  the  lost  session  of  the  Legislature,  commonly  known 
as  the  ‘ Free  School  Act,’  is  meeting  the  moat  sanguine  hopes  of  its  advo- 
cates. It  took  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1867 ; and  already  the  local 
school  officers  report  on  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  at  the  schools, 
twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  daring  the  same  period  of  the 
year  previous.  In  many  districts,  and  particularly  where  there  is  a large 
proportion  of  foreign-liorn  population,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  increase 
the  accommodations,  from  this  cause.  They  also  report  that  the  provisions 
of  the  act  by  which  a general  State  tax  is  substituted  for  ‘ the  odious  rate- 
bill’  is  almost  unanimously  approved. 

“The  entire  support  of  the  schools  by  State  taxation  Ls  not  advocated. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  believed  that  any  plan  devised  to  make  the  burden 
of  their  support  more  nearly  equal,  should  include  district  taxation  to  an 
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amount  suf&cicnt  to  make  the  care  of  the  school  property,  and  economy  of  ex- 
jicnditurc,  matters  of  local  interest.  In  my  judgment,  also,  competition  for  the 
best  school-houses,  best  teachers,  and  the  best  schools  ought  to  be  encouraged ; 
and  the  expense  of  superior  pri\-ileges  thus  gained  ought  to  be  paid  by  those 
who  incur  it  and  enjoy  its  immediate  benefits.  But  the  fact  recurs  that  there 
is  no  just  proportion  lictwceu  the  State  and  local  taxation  ; that  the  latter  is 
now  more  than  four  times  us  great  as  the  former.  In  evidence  of  this,  let  the 
fact  be  repeated  that  for  the  support  of  schools  during  the  past  school  year, 
there  was  raised : 

By  local  taxation $5,101,754  62 

By  State  lax 1,148,422  22 

“ This  tax  was  increased  one-half  of  a mill  on  each  dollar  of  valuation,  by 
chaptei  400  of  the  laws  of  1867,  and  the  proceeds  for  the  present  and  suc- 
ceeding years  will  be  about  two  millions  of  dollars.  If  you  shall  not  deem 
it  wise  to  increase  this  tax,  the  hope  is  cherished  that  you  will  have  no  occa- 
sion to  diminish  it. 

“After  having  fully  considered  the  duly  of  the  State,  the  just  claims  of 
her  children,  the  public  interest  in  our  schools,  and  the  ability  of  the  people 
to  advance  their  welfare,  I am  prepared  to  make  the  followingspecific  recom- 
mendation ; 

“ The  levying  of  a tax  for  five  successive  years  of  one  eighth  of  a mill  upon 
each  dollar  of  taxable  property  in  the  State,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses  and  their  appurtenances.  The 
proceeds  of  this  tax  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  cities  and  rural  districts 
upon  the  same  bases,  except  the  basis  of  attendance,  that  the  school  moneys 
arc  now  apportioned.  The  amount  thus  assigned  to  the  several  cities  may 
be  appropriated  immediately,  as  their  respective  boards  of  education  or  other 
authorities  shall  determine,  for  the  building  or  furnishing  of  school-houses, 
or  the  com))cnsation  of  teachers.  But  the  county  treasurers  shall  not  pay  to 
any  rural  school  district  its  share  of  such  money,  except  upon  a certificate 
by  the  School  Commissioner  and  Supervisor  of  the  town  in  which  the 
district  is  situated,  to  the  effect  that  their  school-house  is  commodious,  in 
good  condition,  and  provided  with  all  necessary  conveniences.  In  cases 
where  the  money  is  withheld,  it  shall  lie  retained  by  him,  from  year  to  year, 
till  such  certificate  shall  be  presented.  No  district  thus  failing,  for  one  or 
more  years,  to  comply  with  this  condition,  shall  forfeit  the  money  withheld 
from  it,  [irovidcd  that  the  omission  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  sixth  year. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  all  such  moneys  remaining  in  the  hands  of  any 
county  treasurer  shall  be  finally  rc-apportioned,  in  the  same  manner  us  other 
school  moneys,  to  the  several  school  districts  in  such  county.” 

During  thi.s  jear  the  Cornell  University  was 
opened  at  Ithaca.  A large  number  of  people  were  in 
attendance  during  the  inaugural  ceremonie.s.  The  free 
scholar.shiji.s  provided  by  law  in  each  of  the  a.ssembly 
di.stricts  of  the  State,  numbering  128,  were  lilletl  by 
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the  proper  appointments,  and  about  400  pupils  admit- 
ted to  the  course  of  instruction.  Of  this  institution 
the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  are  ex-officio  Trustees.  Its 
funds  consist  of  the  avails  of  the  College  Land  Scrii) 
tor  990,000  acres  of  public  lauds,  donated  as  the  share 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  act  of  July  2,  1802,  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges  in  the  several  States  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and  mil- 
itary science ; an<l  approjiriated  by  the  State  in  1805, 
to  the  institution,  of  a munificent  donation  by  Ezra 
Cornell,  the  founder,  of  $500,000 ; together  with  a 
farm  of  two  hundred  acres,  and  a site  for  the  Univer- 
sity, valued  at  $500,000;  and  $10,000  for  a cabinet  of 
the  Paleontology  of  New  York.  The  selection  of  one 
pupil  from  each  ’ of  the  a.s.sembly  districts  of  the  State, 
for  gratuitous  instruction,  is  required  to  be  made 
from  those  pos.sessing  the  highest  scholarship  in  the 
public  schools  and  academies  of  the  State,  giving  pref- 
erence to  the  sons  of  those  who  have  died  in  the 
military  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  “ If 
this  design,”  says  Superintendent  Bice,  in  his  annual 
reimrt  for  1868,  “ be  fully  carried  out,  the  Cornell 
University,  becomes  the  very  cream  of  our  PvJblic  School 
System.  Its  students  being  selected  because  of  superior 
mental  and  physical  capacity,  should  be  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  University  iu  the  world.  A wise 
provision  at  the  outset  forestalls  all  sectarian  or 
religious  preferences,  as  well  as  distinctions  of  rank 
or  previous  occupation,  respecting  eligibility  to  ap- 
pointments or  offices.”  The  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White, 
of  Ithaca,  is  President  of  the  institution,  and  Goldwtn 
Smith,  of  Oxford  University,  England,  fills  the  chair 
of  Political  Economy. 
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Section  II. — Administration  of  Superintendent  Abram  B. 

Weaver — 1868  to  1871. 

Annual  Reports. — Condition  of  the  Common  Schools. — Prosperous  Work- 
ings of  the  System. — District  Libraries. — Perversion  of  the  Fund 
for  their  Support. — Normal  Schools. — Teachers’  Departments  in 
Academies. — Teachers’  Institutes. — Union  Free  Schools. — Indian 
Schools. — Proposed  Creation  of  a State  Board  of  Education. — Con- 
dition of  the  Several  City  Public  Schools. — General  Statistical  Sum- 
mary. 


the  second  Tuestlay  in  February,  18C8,  Abram 
II.  Weaver  of  Oneida  wa.s  appointed,  on  joint 
ballot  of  the  Legislature,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  Mr.  Wea\T!R  was  a young  man  of  jirom- 
isiug  abilities,  great  vigor  of  character,  and  consider- 
able experience  as  a school  officer.  On  entering  upon 
the  discharge  of  his  new  duties,  he  appears  to  have 
fully  appreciated  and  adojited  the  advanced  views  and 
principles  which  had  been  incorporated  into  the  system 
of  Public  Instruction  by  his  predecessors,  and  imme- 
diately to  have  addressed  himself  to  the  reformation 
of  all  its  faults  and  excrescences.  Edward  Dan- 
PORTH,  Esq.,  for  many  years  the  able  and  efficient  City 
Superintendent  of  Troy,  was  apiminted  Deputy  State 
Superintendent. 

The  Superintendent,  in  his  annual  report  of  1869, 
observes  : 

“ The  work  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  Sept  30,  1868,  was 
prosoeute<l  under  new  auspices.  While  the  general  structure  of  the  school 
law  was  not  disturbed,  a material  modification  was  made  by  the  act  of  1867, 
which  took  cfiect  on  the  first  day  of  October  thercailcr,  and  which,  among 
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other  things,  provided  for  the  abolishment  of  rate-bills,  and  for  increased 
local  and  State  taxation  for  school  purposes.  This  was,  primarily,  a change 
in  the  manner  of  raising  the  requisite  funds;  not  an  absolute  increase  of  the 
aggregate  amount  to  be  raised.  It  involved  and  encouraged  such  increase, 
BO  far  as  the  inhabitants  in  the  several  school  districts  should  authorize  it  by 
substituting  taxation  exclusively  on  property,  for  a mixed  asscssmeut  which, 
in  part,  was  a tax  on  attendance. 

“ Thus  relieved  of  an  old  impediment,  and  supplied  with  additional  pow- 
er and  larger  resources,  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  during  the  lust  fiscal 
year,  has  wrought  results  unequaled  in  all  the  past,  and  which,  if  they  cor- 
rectly denote  a corresponding  growth  in  the  popular  estimate  of  the  value 
and  advantages  of  our  public  schools,  mark  the  beginning  of  a new  and  more 
Bu.spicions  era  in  the  development  of  the  educational  system  of  the  State. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  has  not  been  confined  to  the  financial  policy 
thereby  inaugurated.  It  is  distinctly  traceable  in  lengthened  terms  of  school, 
in  a larger  and  more  uniform  attendance,  and  in  more  liberal  expenditures 
for  school  buildings  and  appliances.  We  are  now  enabled  to  study  the  in- 
fluence of  this  measure  for  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  and  to  judge  of  its 
merits  in  the  light  of  a limited  experience.  The  liberal  and  progressive 
spirit  that  authorized  it,  will  not  fail  to  watch  its  workings  with  unabated 
interest. 

“The  State  is  ftilly  committed  to  the  policy  of  providing  for  all  the 
children  within  its  limits  the  opportunity  to  acquire  at  least  a sound  ele- 
mentary education,  sufficient  for  the  duties  of  gootl  citizenship  and  for  per- 
sonal usefulness  This  comprehensive  plan  is  not  entirely  new.  It  is  the 
natural  outgrowth  and  development  of  the  original  enterprise  initiated  by 
establishing  Common  Schools  in  1813.  With  the  exception  of  a brief  period 
under  the  operation  of  the  Free  School  law  of  1849,  which  was  declared  un- 
constitutional by  the  courts  on  account  ot  its  conditional  enactment,  the  sys- 
tem, as  organized  and  conducted  prior  to  the  late  change,  though  as  efilcient  as 
could  well  t>c  expected  under  conditions  then  existing,  and  entitled  to  last- 
ing gratitude  and  respect  for  the  good  it  has  accomplished,  never  completely 
compawd  the  principles  upon  which  it  rested. 

“ The  public  considerations  that  induce  the  State  to  engage  in  this  work 
distinctly  recognize  the  proposition,  that  the  education  of  all  the  children  of 
all  classes  and  conditions  in  society  is  essential  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
whole  conununity,  and  that  suitable  provision  for  such  education  is  a matter 
of  common  concern.  But.  as  a large  part  of  the  expense  was  dc]>cndent  up- 
on attendance,  and  as  the  penalty  of  that  attendance  was  the  imposition  of  a 
rate-bill,  it  resulted  that  many  children  whose  parents  were  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  incur  that  charge,  and  whose  early  associations  were  least  calculatetl 
to  direct  them  into  the  paths  of  learning,  were  deterred  from  attending  the 
schools.  This  nnctice  increased  the  expense  for  those  who  did  attend,  and 
that  again  reduced  the  numlier,  while  the  two  causes  co-operating  occasioned 
great  waste  of  opportunity  and  effort,  and  speedily  dispersed  the  schools  after 
the  public  moneys  were  consumed.  That  chronic  defect  has,  in  a measure. 
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been  remedied  by  the  recent  reform.  The  State,  haring  by  its  legislation,  by 
its  appropriations,  by  its  su]>errision,  by  all  its  dealings  with  this  question, 
pronounced  in  favor  of  jiopular  education,  and  having  labored  for  years  to 
accomplish  it,  has  at  length  adopted  means  more  nearly  commensurate  with 
the  work  in  hand.  Our  schools,  heretofore  eummon  in  theory  and  name,  are 
now  really  so  in  practice ; and  since  the  first  day  of  (Kdober,  1867.  the  in- 
ducement has  been  to  enter  them,  and  to  enjoy  unconditional  advantages  in 
the  nature  of  compensation  for  attendance,  instead  of  staying  away  to  avoid 
contingent  expenses." 

TLe  number  of  districts  in  the  State  now  amounted 
to  11,730  ; and  tbc  number  of  children  under  instruc- 
tion to  970,842,  being  an  increase  of  upward  of  21,000 
over  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  whole  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twentj-one  years, 
residing  in  the  State,  was  reported  at  1,464,609,  although 
the  accuracy  of  the  enumertition  was  questioned  by  the 
Superintendent.  The  increased  average  attendance  over 
the  preceding  year  in  the  riu'al  districts  was  24,657, 
from  which  the  Superintendent  observes : “ the  conclu- 
sion is  direct  and  inevitable,  that  by  the  abolition  of 
the  rate-bill  the  school-house  doors  have  been  ojiened 
to  many  against  whom  they  were  heretofore  practi- 
cally barred.”  The  amount  of  jiublic  money  received 
in  the  several  districts  during  the  year  reported  was 
810,511,677.00,  of  which  $2,302,515.70  were  from  the 
avails  of  the  Common  School  and  U.  S.  Deposit  Funds 
and  the  State  IJ  mill  tax,  and  $6,338,801.77  rai.sed  by 
local  tax  ; and  there  were  expended  $9,040,942.02  for 
teachers’  wages,  libraries,  school  apparatus,  sites,  build- 
ings, and  other  incidental  expenses,  being  an  increase 
OF  $1,357,740.80  over  the  preceding  year.  The  sum  ex- 
l>eiided  for  teachers’  wages  alone  was  $.5,597,500.94 — an 
increa.se  of  upward  of  $771,000  ! The  total  avails  ot 
the  State  tax  were  $2,207,611.42.  The  nunflier  of  vol- 
umes in  the  several  district  libraries  had  diminisheil 
from  1,004,210  in  1853  to  1,064,830,  verifying  the  pre- 
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diction  of  Suiicrintemlent  Morgan  in  1850,  that  if  the 
j)receilent  of  a diversion  of  any  part  of  this  fund 
to  any  other  purpose  than  the  purchase  of  suitable 
books,  “were  once  established,  under  whatever  limita- 
tions or  restrictions,  and  however  warranted  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  particular  cases,  the  inevita- 
ble result  would  be  a more  or  less  speedy  absori)tion 
of  the  entire  fund,  and  a \drtual  extinction  of  the 
whole  library  system.”  “The  value  of  a good  libra- 
rji”  says  Superintendent  Weaver,  “as  an  instrument- 
ality for  disseminating  useful  knowledge,  awakening  a 
love  for  science  and  literature,  and  promoting  general 
intelligence,  when  it  is  properly  appreciated  and  used, 
is  well  understood,  and  doubtless  accounts  for  the  con- 
stancy with  which  the  State  has  adhered  to  t^e  sys- 
tem, even  in  its  waning  condition.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  liberality  that  has  expended  nearly  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  convey  these  a<lvantages  to  the 
l>eople,  in  a practical  form,  has  not  been  reciprocated 
by  a judicious  selection  and  proper  care  of  the  books. 
The  annual  reports  from  this  dei)artment,  since  1843, 
have,  almost  without  exception,  complained  of  delin- 
quencies in  these  respects.  Superintendent  Van  Dyck, 
in  his  rei»ort  for  18C1,  s.ays,  “ Concurrent  testimony 
from  nearly  every  quarter  of  the  State  represents  the 
libraries  in  the  rural  districts  as  almost  totally  unused, 
and  rapidly  deteriorating  in  value.”  These  accounts 
are  substantially  corroborated  in  several  reports  by 
Superintendent  Eice.  It  is  quite  manifest  that  the 
result  to  which  these  indications  unmistakably  point 
may  be  reached  by  a process  more  easy  and  econom- 
ical than  that  now  pursued.  If  the  system  is  to  bo 
reeved  and  preserved,  it  should  receive  promi)t  and 
thorough  action  to  rescue  it  from  utter  failure.” 
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Tbe  attendance  upon  the  several  Teachers’  Insti-1^ 
tutes  throughout  the  State  was  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, aiiiountiiig  to  10,377,  more  than  82  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the 
district  schools  of  the  State. 

Ill  addition  to  the  Normal  Schools  at  Albany  and 
Oswego,  six  new  institutions  of  a similar  kind  had 
been  established,  in  accordance  with  the  acts  of  1806, 
1867,  and  1808,  at  Brockport,  Fredonia,  Cortland,  Pots- 
dam, Geueseo,  and  Buffalo.  Classes  for  instruction  hi 
the  “science  of  Common  School  teaching,”  had  lieen 
maintained  during  the  iiast  year  in  eiglity-ninc  aciule- 
mies  of  the  State,  in  which  1,489  pupils  were  in  at- 
tendance, 426  of  whom  were  males,  and  1,026  females. 

In  (jonelusioii,  the  Superintendent  observes : 

“In  response  to  the  Btiitutory  requisition  for  ‘plans  and  suggestions  for 
the  improvement  of  the  schools  and  the  advancement  of  public  instruction  in 
the  State,’  I have  no  radical  theories  to  propose.  In  my  judgment,  real  pro- 
gress is  not  to  be  promotenl  by  efforts  of  that  kind,  at  this  juncture.  So  far 
as  the  public  schools  arc  concerned,  the  State  is  in  possession  of  educatioual 
machinery,  the  product  of  long  time,  earnest  thought,  and  large  experience, 
recently  molded,  and  newly  put  into  operation.  To  introduce  abrupt  changes 
now,  would  involve  the  alwndonment  of  plans  which,  upon  their  first  trial, 
have  produced  the  best  results  ever  attained,  and  promise,  in  their  maturity, 
still  more  abundant  success.  The  existing  system,  though  by  no  means 
complete,  is  much  more  perfect  in  structure  than  in  operation,  and  it  seems 
to  bo  the  dictate  of  sound  policy  to  lalmr  for  improvement  by  a strict  and 
vigorous  administration  in  all  its  parts.  While  the  gratifying  progress 
already  achieved  is  no  excuse  for  tolerating  admitted  defects,  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  Imst  theories  must  bend  in  their  application  to  unyielding 
circumstances.  A systematic  gradation  of  all  our  schools,  in  such  a manner 
that  scholars  could  advance  from  primary  instruction  through  an  orderly  and 
progressive  course  of  study,  would  be  an  uncjuestionablc  advantage.  In  the 
cities  and  villages,  where  the  concentration  of  population  affords  facilities 
that  do  not  exi.st  in  the  rural  districts,  this  plan  has  been  adopted  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  But  it  is  a primary  requirement  that  the  public 
schools  be  accessibly  located,  to  bo  generally  useful,  and  this  will  )>eq>etuatc 
the  problem  of  perfecting  mixed  schools,  such  as  we  now  have,  coniix)sed*of 
scholars  of  diverse  ages  and  degrees  of  advancement.  This,  in  my  estimatidn 
is  not  to  be  solved  by  an  overstrained  attempt  to  introduce  a multiplicity  of 
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studies,  many  of  them  beyond  the  grasp  and  capacity  of  those  to  whom  they 
may  be  assigned,  but  rather  by  the  dissemination  of  such  just  views,  through 
the  agency  of  supervision,  as  shall  beget  a wholesome  public  sentiment,  con- 
Btraining  attendance,  and  by  thorough  and  rational  instruction  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches.  Unsound  scholarship,  decorated  with  the  ornamental 
drapery  of  superficial  learning,  in  mockery  of  education,  is  a sham  that 
deserves  to  be  disrobed.  Advanced  study  is  not  to  be  despised,  when  well 
grounded.  But  the  first  and  broad  necessity  is  to  furnish  the  best  possible 
instruction  in  the  Common  Schools,  where  the  masses  of  the  people  receive 
their  only  tuition,  and  in  the  common  branches,  which  alt  men  and  women 
need  to  understand.  To  this  end  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  use  such  author- 
ity and  means  as  may  be  intrusted  to  me  by  the  Legislature.” 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1870,  the  Superintendent 
transmitted  to  the  Legislature  his  second  anmnil  report. 

“ The  people  of  this  State,”  he  ot>scrvcd,  “ evidently  await  the  annual 
account  of  the  operation  and  condition  of  their  system  of  public  instruction, 
with  expectations  corresponding  to  the  magnitude,  character,  and  cost  of  the 
work.  There  is  no  other  department  of  their  government  for  which  they  pay 
so  much  and  so  cheerfully ; none  so  e&sential  to  their  welfare ; none  so  deeply 
imbedded  in  their  affections.  They  regard  it  as  the  source  of  their  social 
happiness;  the  conservator  of  public  order;  the  foundation  of  their  political 
privilegcB.  It  conveys  to  their  homes  the  blessings  of  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment; it  does  more  than  any  other  agency  to  render  theoretical  equality 
actual ; and  afiTords  the  most  certain  assurance  that  our  free  institutions  shall 
continue.  Those  who  have  such  a great  interest  at  stake  are  naturally  so- 
licitous concerning  its  management.  They  have  a right  to  demand  that  the 
system  shall  be  conscientiously  administered ; that  the  funds  dedicated  to  the 
support  of  the  schools  shall  be  faithfully  applied ; and  that  the  instruction 
given  shall  be  pure  and  thorough."  * * 

“ The  effort  to  extend  to  all  the  youth  in  the  State  the  advantages  of 
education,  during  the  year  reported,  closing  Sept.  80,  1809,  was  more  than 
ordinarily  successful.  Even  the  remarkable  improvement  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  departure  from  rate-bills  has  been  not  only  sustained,  but 
surpassed ; and  the  statistics,  herewith  submitted,  show  results  for  the  second 
year  of  the  operation  of  the  Fkee  Scnooi,  System,  which  commend  it  to  the 
confidence  and  support  of  all  who  believe  that  Univeksai.  Educatioh  is  the 
end  to  be  attained.” 

The  whole  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 
was  11,748,  with  11,703  school-houses,  the  reported 
value  of  which,  together  with  the  sites,  was  $18,449,048, 
and  their  average  value  iu  the  cities,  $29,400.52,  and 
in  the  nu-al  districts,  $078.17. 
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“These  figures  show,”  observes  the  Superintendent, 
“tliat  the  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  rural 
districts  is  nearly  fifty-seven  per  cent,  greater  than  it 
was  three  years  ago.  This  rapid  increase  in  value 
l)roves  that  the  people  appreciate  the  importance  of 
comfortable  and  commodious  school-houses,  and  that, 
encouraged  by  a State  system  which  promises  stability, 
and  which  affords  increased  facilities  each  year  for  the 
acquirement  of  useful  instruction,  they  are  willing  to 
tax  themselves  largely  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the 
idan.”  The  amount  expended  during  the  year  1869  for 
school-houses,  out-houses,  sites,  fences,  furnitime,  and 
repairs  was  82,455,4.’>3,  of  which  $1,401,464  was  expended 
in  the  cities,  and  $1,053,999  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one,  residing  in  the  several  districts, 
was  1,463,299,  of  whom  607,583  were  in  the  cities,  and 
855,716  in  the  rural  districts.  Of  these,  998,064  attended 
the  Common  Schools  during  some  portion  of  the  year, 
being  an  increase  of  nearly  28,000  over  the  attendance 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  408,421.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  rate-bill  sys- 
tem both  the  aggregate  and  average  attendance  had 
largely  increased,  while  the  school  term  had  been  con- 
siderably lengthened,  “thus  justifying,”  says  the  Su- 
perintendent, “ the  prophecies  of  the  friends  of  the 
plan  of  free  education,  and  even  exceeding  their  most 
sanguine  expectations.”  The  schools  had  been  kei)t 
oi>en,  throughout  the  State,  for  an  average  period  of 
thirty-five  weeks,  during  the  year. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  the  sev- 
eral Common  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  academies  col- 
leges, and  private  schools  of  the  State,  during  the  year 
1869,  was  1,161,155, — showing  upwards  of  300,000  children 
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residing  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one,  not  under  instruction  in  any  of  these  insti- 
tutions, during  any  i>ortion  of  tiie  year.  The  number 
of  teachers  employed  in  the  scvciral  Common  Schools, 
during  the  year,  was  28,310,  of  whom  G,230  were  males, 
and  22,080,  females,  at  an  average  annual  salary  of 
8042.87,  in  the  cities,  and  $207.80,  in  the  rural  districts, 
or  $15.10  per  week  in  the  former,  and  $7.80  in  the 
latter.  The  amount  expended  for  teachers’  wages,  during 
the  year,  was  $0,029,180.59,  of  which  $2,790,008.90  were 
expended  in  the  cities,  and  $3,302,111.09  in  the  rural 
districts,  showing  an  aggregate  increase  of  nearly  half 
a million  of  dollars  over  the  preceding  year.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  was  1,020,130: 
it  appearing  from  previous  reports  of  the  Department 
that,  in  about  8,000  districts,  the  library  money  had 
been  transferred,  by  a vote  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the 
purchase  of  school  apparatus  and  the  pajunent  of 
teachers’  wages. 

The  avails  of  the  State  school  tax  of  one  and  one-quarter  mills  upon  each 


dollar  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  State 

for  the  first  fiscal  year  reported  were $2,207,000  00 

The  receipts  &om  the  Common  School  fund 170,000  00 

“ “ “ U.  S.  Dejjosits  fund 165,000  00 


$2,542,000  00' 

Of  this  amount,  $2,425,822.30  were  apportioned . 
among  the  several  counties,  towns,  and  districts,  for 
the  suitjiort  of  schools.  The  sums  raised  by  city  and 
district  tax  for  the  same  purpose,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1807,  were,  in  the  former, 
$4,243,031.02,  and  in  the  latter,  82,071,032.24, — amount- 
ing in  all  to  $0,915,253.80.  These  funds,  together  with 
$30,478.12,  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  local  school 
funds,  $322,928.05,  the  estimated  value  of  teachers’ 
28 
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board  in  tbe  rnral  districts,  and  8223,304.24,  derived  from 
other  sources,  together  with  the  balance  remaining  on 
hand,  unexpended  from  the  preceding  year,  $1,394,538.53, 
amounting  in  all  to  $11,312,325.30,  was  expended  in  the 
following  manner: 


CUles. 

Raral  dlttrlcU. 

ToUls. 

For  teachers’  wages 

$2,790,068 

90 

$3,302,111 

69 

$6,092,180 

59 

For  libraries 

11,703 

82 

15,194 

03 

20,897 

85 

For  school  apparatus 

177,741 

71 

23,741 

77 

201,488 

48 

For  coloreil  schools 

58,363 

82 

6,006 

18 

64,870 

00 

For  school-housea,  sites,  &c.. 

1,401,464 

03 

1,053,988 

98 

2.455,458 

01 

For  incidental  expenses 

641,113 

43 

404,921 

41 

1,046,034 

84 

Forfeitures 

866 

52 

866 

62 

Balance  on  hand,  Oct  1 

1,206,575 

82 

218,963 

75 

1,425,539 

07 

$6,287,081 

03 

$5,025,294 

88 

$11,312,325 

86 

Deducting  from  tbeec  totals  the  amount  remaining  on  liand,  the  actual  ex- 


pense of  maintaining  the  schools  for  the  year  1869  was, 


In  the  cities , 71 

In  the  rural  districts 4,806,330  68 

Total 10,886,786  29 


Showing  an  increase  of  $845,844.27  over  the  preceding  year. 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1853,  permitting 
the  inhabitants  of  adjoining  districts  to  resolve  them- 
selves into  Union  Free  School  districts,  with  boards 
of  education  itosscssing  authority  to  grade  and  classify 
the  several  schools  nnder  their  charge,  and  other 
special  powers,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
Union  Schools  had  been  organized,  chiefly  in  villages 
and  thickly  populated  towns. 

“ The  condition  of  the  school  district  librarie.s,”  says  the  Superintendent, 
“is  notorious.  To  describe  it,  would  be  simply  to  rehearse,  with  little 
Taiiation,  the  oft  repented  story  of  neglect  and  waste  that  may  be  found  in 
every  annual  report  from  this  Department  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  Popular 
indifference  is  much  to  blame  for  this  deplorable  condition ; but  thf  hijMiey 
of  the  State,  vhieh  hat  permitted  the  library  money  to  be  vted  for  other  par- 
potet,  it  ttiU  more  evlpable.  E.’cccpt  in  the  comparatively  few.  cases  of  cities 
and  populous  districts,  where  the  amount  of  money  received  has  been  con- 
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sidenible,  .ind  bus  bvun  faithfully  applied,  the  system  (if  such  it  can  properly 
be  called,  as  now  regulated  by  law),  is  little  better  thm  a htitgling  ilrriee  to 
fritter  owny  $55,00U  annually,  under  the  pretense  of  increasing,  but  with  the 
practical  effect,  as  the  statistics  show,  of  reducing  the  number  of  books  from 
year  to  year,  A plan  originally  framed  to  befriend  libraries,  has  been  viti- 
nted  by  later  enactments,  so  that  it  has  operated  to  rob  them,  destroy  yespeet 
for  them,  and  well  nigh  ruin  them.  The  management  of  the  system  is 
suicidal.  With  one  hand,  the  State  deals  out  money  to  the  districts  for  the 
professed  object  of  supporting  the  libraries,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
other  hand,  offers  a permit  to  apply  the  funds  to  other  uses,  with  a sugges- 
tion, if  not  an  open  recommendation,  to  do  so.  That  practice,  as  was  pcc- 
dicted  years  ago  by  Superintendent  Moroas,  has  proved  demoralizing  and 
ruinous.  From  1838  till  1851,  the  towns  were  required  to  provide  an  amount 
equal  to  that  furnished  by  the  State.  The  people  then  understood  that  the 
enterprise  was  esteemed  worthy  the  support  derived  from  both  these  sources ; 
nnd  they  correctly  judged  that  books  were  worth  earing  for  and  using. 
During  that  period  there  was  such  a steady  growth,  that  in  1853  the  whole 
number  of  volumes  amounted  to  1,604,210.  From  that  time  the  effect  of 
relitujaUhing  the  contribution  from  the  toicne  began  to  manifest  itself,  and  the 
decline  eommence<l.  But  in  1858  a more  pernicious  pro%T.sion  was  adopted, 
allowing  districts  upon  certain  conditions,  which  have  been  sometimes  com- 
plied with,  but  more  frequently  disregarded,  to  use  the  money  for  apparatus 
and  teachers’  wages.  The  decline  was  thereby  accelerated,  and  has  continued 
without  interruption ; so  that  in  1858,  the  whole  number  of  volumes  was 
1,402,253;  in  1863,  1,172,404;  in  1868,  1,064,830,  and  in  1869,  1,026,130. 
Thus  it  appears  that  since  1853,  there  has  been  a decrease  of  more  than  half 
a million  in  the  number  of  liooks  reported,  notwithstanding  there  has  been 
apportioned  to  the  districts  $880,000  of  library  money  ! 

•‘Such  is  the  lamentable  exhibition  of  the  thriftlcas  policy  the  State  is 
pursuing,  and  of  the  disastrous  end  to  which  that  course  is  rapidly  tending.  * 
The  eyttem  ehould  be  promptly  and  thoroughly  reformed,  or  epcedily  aboliehed. 

J recommend  that  it  be  reformed.  « » » ♦ * 

“ Tlie  first  thing  to  be  done,  is  to  change  the  too-well  grounded  popular 
impression,  that  the  State  is  not  in  earnest  in  this  matter.  It  Is  indi.spensable 
that  the  public  mind  be  firmly  impressed  with  the  con\dction  that  the  library 
money  it  to  be  taeredly  applied  to  the  purchaie  of  booti,  and  that  on  n»  pretext 
lehatecer  shall  one  cent  of  it  be  need  for  any  other  object.  Entertaining  this 
view,  I have  ceased  to  exercise  the  discretionary  authority  now  vested  in  the 
Superintendent,  to  allow  a diversion  of  the  money,  and  have  determined  not 
to  grant  hereafter  any  permission  of  that  kind.  The  pirorition  of  lute  con- 
f erring  that  poteer  should  be  repealed  ; and  each  district,  before  it  shall  have 
the  right  to  draw  from  the  supcrvi.sor  the  money  apportioned  to  it  for  a 
library,  should  bo  required  to  raise  an  equal  sum  for  the  same  object.” 

Fifty-six  Teachers’  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
year  reiwrted,  with  an  attendance  during  two  weeks 
of  3,009  male  and  6,486  female  teachers. 
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The  nnmber  of  Indian  schools  in  operation,  in  the 
several  reservation.s,  was  twenty-six ; the  iiuml>er  of 
teachers  eiiii)loycd  3t),  of  whom  17  were  Indians.  Up- 
wards of  one  thousand  pujjils  were  in  attendance  during 
portions  of  the  year,  with  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  482,  during  a period  of  thirty-three  weeks. 

Six  Normal  Schools  were  in  successful  operation  in 
dillerent  sections  of  the  State — at  Albany,  Oswego, 
Brockport,  Cortland,  Potsdam  and  Buttalo.  An  addi- 
tional one  at  Geneseo  was  in  process  of  erection.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  in  these 
institutions,  including  those  in  the  model  and  primary 
departments,  was  upwards  of  4,000 

Teachers’  classes  had  also  been  maintained  in  ninety 
academies  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University,  with  an  attendance  of  54G  male  and 
1,000  female  pupils. 

The  annual  convention  of  School  Commissioners  and 
City  Superintendents,  was  held  at  Ithaca,  in  July, 
simultaneously  with  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers’ 
Association. 

During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  of  1809,  a bill 
was  introtluced  in  the  Assembly  “ to  abolish  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  University,  and  to  establish  a State 
Board  of  Education,”  charged  with  the  general  super- 
vision of  all  the  public  schools,  academies  and  colleges 
in  the  State,  and  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
relating  to  them.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Education,  w'ho,  without  expressing 
any  opinion  upon  its  merits,  reported  it  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  together  with  a resolution, 
which  was  adopted,  instructing  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature 
what  legislation,  if  any,  in  his  judgment  was  neces.sary 
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to  place  the  colleges,  academies,  and  free  schools  of 
the  State,  under  a more  efficient  management. 

In  an.swer  to  this  resolution,  the  Superintendent, 
after  recapitulating  the  distinctive  powers,  duties,  and 
functions  of  the.se  several  institutions,  and  of  the  officers 
delegated  by  the  State  with  their  general  and  special 
sui)er\i8iou,  and  discu.ssing  the  practicability  of  placing 
the  instruction  furnished  by  the  several  academies  on 
the  same  footing  with  those  of  the  Common  Schools — 
•a  measure  which  he  deems  inexpedient  and  unwise, 
except  by  the  voluntary  action  of  tho.se  immediately 
interested  in  such  action — recommends  the  passage 
of  an  act  containing  the  following  leading  proi>osition  : 
“ That  the  Board  of  Regents  be  made  part  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education,  as  are  commissioners  and  other 

» 

school  officers,  having  specific  duties  substantially  the 
same  as  those  now  performed  by  them,  and  in  addition 
that  they  l)c  required  to  visit  and  inspect  the  several 
Normal  Schools ; that  their  report  be  made  to  th<j 
head  of  the  Department ; and  that  it  bo  incorporated 
in  his  annual  report  to  the  Legislature,  so  that  one 
document  may  i»resent  a complete  view  of  the  working 
of  the  entire  system  of  education  in  the  State.” 

With  reference  to  the  proposition  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a State  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintend- 
ent conclusively  demonstrates  the  comi)arative  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  a Boanl,  however  ably  constituted,  as 
a substitute  for  a single  executive  officer  charged  with 
the  general  supervision  of  the  entire  system ; and  in 
conclusion  observes : 

“ The  Public  School  system  of  this  State  is  but  an  orderly  plan  of  the 
people  to  educate  themselves.  For  more  than  half  a century  they  have  been 
engaged  in  perfecting  it,  adopting  every  known  improvement,  with  little 
regard  to  expense.  From  a partial  and  humble  provision  at  the  outset,  they 
have  built  it  up  to  the  pre.sent  comprehensive  proportions,  which  embrace 
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every  locality  and  every  clagg,  and  manage  it  with  a liberality  that  offers  to 
all  a free  and  sofficient  education.  They  will  permit  alUrationt  for  the  better, 
but  they  will  not  content  to  ite  ilieinteyration.  Experience  has  demonstrated  to  • 
their  satisfaction  that  the  enterprise  is  profitable,  and  they  desire  to  have  it 
perjretuated.  The  popular  intelligence  in  this  State  is  worth  more  than  it 
cost ; and  is  priceless  to  those  who  would  be  without  it  but  for  the  Public 
Schools.  *♦».♦»♦»  , 

“ The  simplest  duty  the  State  can  exact  of  public  officers  is  fidelity  to  the 
trust  committed  to  their  care.  I RE8PECTrtri,i.T  recommend  that-  the 
Free  Scnooi,  System  be  oenerocslt  supported,  and  that  its  inteohity 
BE  preserved.  This  expression  ok  my  own  judgment,  I believe,  speaks 
A public  sentiment  too  emphatic  to  be  misunderstood,  too  just  to  be 
disobeyed,  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and,  I TRUST,  accords  with  the 
disposition  ok  the  Legislature.” 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  the  whole  number  of 
schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, in  1853,  the  iteriod  when  the  consolidation  of  the 
Public  and  Ward  Schools  took  effect,  was  269,  consist- 
ing of  52  Grammar  Schools  for  boys,  52  for  girls,  110 
Primary  Departments  and  Schools,  14  Colored  Schools, 

10  Corporate  and  Asylum  Schools,  27  Evening  Schools, 

3 Saturday  Normal  Schools,  and  the  Free  Academy, 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  during  the  year 
was  123,530,  which  in  1862  liad  increased  to  192,684, 
and  in  1870  to  239,612,  with  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  103,708.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  in 
1853  was  925,  of  whom  781  were  females.  In  1862, 

this  number  had  increased  to  1,896,  of  whom  1,700  were 
females,  and  in  1870,  to  2,683,  of  whom  2,320  were 
females.  The  aggregate  amount  of  exi>enditures  lor 
the  support  of  the  schools,  during  the  year  1853,  was 
8917,853,32,  of  which  8785,141.64  were  raised  by  city 
taxation.  Of  this  aggregate  amount  about  8400,000 

were  expendeil  in  the  jiayment  of  teachers’  wages, 
840,000  in  the  support  of  the  Free  Academy,  86,000 
for  Normal  Schools,  832,635  for  Evening  Schools, 
819,548  for  the  Corporate  Schools,  870,000  for  the  sup- 
ply of  text-books,  stationery,  &c.,  89,780  for  rent  of 
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school  buildings,  $16,000  for  repairs,  $200,000  for  the 
purchase  of  sites  and  the  building  and  furnishing  of 
school-houses,  and  $100,000  for  other  incidental  e.xpenses 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1802,  this  aggregate  had 
increased  to  $1,648,317.43,  of  which  $1,143,540.85  had 
been  raised  by  city  taxation ; $822,977  were  paid  for 
teachers’  wages,  $82,958  for  school  ax)paratus  and  sui)- 
plies,  $16,195  for  Colored  Schools,  $285,000  for  building, 
repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  sites,  and  $177,000  for  incidental  expenses  of 
the  Board,  salaries  of  officers,  &c.  In  1870,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  expended  was  $2,817,000,  of  which 
$1,959,783  were  raised  by  city  taxation.  The  amount 
expended  for  teachers’  wages  was  $1,809,243 ; for 
school  apparatus  and  snx)i)lies,  $136,976;  for  Colored 
Schools,  $41,837 ; for  building,  rei)airing,  and  furnishing 
school-houses,  and  the  purchase  of  sites,  $398,86;  and 
for  incidental  exi>enses  of  the  Board,  and  salaries  of 
its  officers,  $300,000.  The  estimated  value  of  school- 
houses  and  sites  was  $6,020,000,  of  which  $520,000  were 
invested  in  sites;  and  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
school  libraries  was  10,075,  valued  at  $5,000. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1869,  an  Act  was  passed 
changing  the  comimsitiou  of  the  Board  of  Education 
from  elective  Commissioners,  representing  the  seven 
districts  into  which  the  city  had  been  formed  by  a 
previous  act  for  this  pur^mse,  to  twelve  Commissioners, 
to  be  originally  designated  by  the  Mayor,  and,  after 
the  year  1871,  elected  by  the  people  on  separate  tick- 
ets, containing  the  names  of  seven  only  of  the  can- 
didates, leaving  the  remaining  five  to  be  appointe<l  by 
the  Mayor  frotiT  the  candidates  receiving  the  next 
highest  votes — the  Commissioners  so  elected  and  ai>- 
pointed  to  hold  office  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
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The  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  Mayor 
Hall,  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  are 
to  serve  during  the  present  year,  were  Kichabd  L. 
L.vrremore,  Timotity  Brennan,  Samuel  A.  Lewis, 
William  E.  Hury'ea,  William  Wood,  John  H.  Sher- 
wood, Nathaniel  Sands,  Magnus  Gross,  Bernard 
Smyth,  Lobin  Ingersoll,  Thomas  Murphy,  and  Isaac 
Bell — the  Mayor,  as  directed  by  the  act,  recognizing 
in  such  appointments  the  principle  of  minority  repre- 
sentation. Bichard  L.  Larremore  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, and  William  Hitchman,  Clerk  of  the  new  Board. 
The  former,  having  been  elected  to  a high  judicial  office 
in  the  city,  resigned  his  position  in  April  last,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Bernard  Smy'th,  Esq.,  as  President,  and 
by  Nathaniel  Jarvis,  Jr.,  as  a member  of  the  Board. 
Mr.  Hitchman  was  also  succeeded  as  Clerk  by  Law- 
rence Kiernan,  Esq.  S.  S.  Kandall,  having  held 
the  position  of  City  Superintendent  during  a period  of 
sixteen  years,  since  1854,  declined  a re-election,  and 
was  succeeded,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1870,  by  Henry 
Kiddle,  Esq.,  who,  together  with  S.  W.  Seton,  Thomas 
E.  Harrison,  William  Jones,  and  Norman  A.  Calk- 
ins, had  occupied  the  position  of  Assistant  Superin- 
tendents. Thomas  Fanning  was  appointed  Assistant 
Superintendent  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Kiddle. 

The  system  of  Evening  Schools  for  the  instruction 
of  those  whose  avocations  or  pursuits  precluded  atten- 
dance upon  the  day  schools,  hail,  at  an  early  j>eriod,  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Board  of  Education  ; and  thirty-one 
schools,  including  a High  School  for  the  instruction  of 
mlvanced  male  pupils,  had  been  organized,  and  were  in 
successful  operation  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
15th  of  February  (in  the  High  school  until  the  1st  of 
April),  in  each  year,  seventeen  for  male,  eleven  for 
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female,  and  three  for  colored  puiiihs  of  both  .se.xes.  A 
Nor>^l  School  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher.s  of  the 
several  city  schools,  had  also  Im-cu  opened  on  Satur- 
day of  each  week,  during  the  term  of  instruction,  by 
the  Public  School  Society,  and  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  over  which  Leonard  Haeeltine,  Prin- 
cipal of  School  No.  13,  presided,  assisted  by  Miss  Su- 
san Wrioiit,  also  Principal  of  one  of  the  Female  De- 
partments of  the  city  schools,  and  a competent  corps 
of  instructors.  This  was  succeeded  in  1870,  by  the  e.s- 
tablishment  of  a daily  Normal  College  for  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers,  of  which  Thomas  U inter,  Esip, 
Principal  of  Grammar  School  No.  35,  was  appointed 
President,  Arthur  Henry  Dunden,  Esq.,  Vice  Ih-esi- 
dent  and  Miss  Lydia  F.  Wadleigh,  Principal  of  f^ho 
Senior  Department  of  Grammar  School  47,  Lady  Su- 
lieriutendent.  An  Experimental,  or  Model  School,  un- 
der the  charge  of  Miss  Martha  A.  Doak,  Vice  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Primary  Department  of  Grammar  School 
No.  14,  was  also  organized.  These  schools  are  now  in 
successfid  operation,  with  upwards  of  1,200  pupils. 
The  Saturday  Normal  School  was  also  retained  as  a 
part  of  the  system  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  of 
the  several  city  schools  already  employed.  The  title 
of  the  Free  Academy  was  changed  by  the  Legislature 
in  1SC8  to  that  of  the  “College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,”  and  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Webster,  in 
the  ensuing  year,  Major-General  Alexander  S.  Webb 
was  ajipointed  President.  This  institution  annually 
gratuitously  educates  about  800  pupils,  gnuluates  of 
the  Public  Schools,  in  all  the  studies  of  a college 
course,  conferring  the  usual  collegiate  degrees.  A 
High  School,  with  a course  of  study  intermediate  be- 
tween the  Public  Schools  and  the  lowest  collegiate  class, 
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has  also  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
male  pupils  of  which  Daniel  B.  Scott  is  Hea«l  Master. 

The  general  superiority  and  efficiency  of  the  system 
of  ])ublic  instruction  in  the  city  of  New  York  may  be 
piireeived  through  the  following  extracts  from  the  re- 
port in  April,  of  a Committee  of  the  Common 

Council  of  the  city  of  Boston,  consisting  of  the  lion. 
F.  W.  Lincoln,  Mayor ; three  meraliers  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  ; the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction  of 
the  Board  of  Councilmen ; four  memliers  of  the  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  and  John  I).  Philurick,  Esq., 
the  City  Superintendent.  After  a thorough  inspection 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city,  they  say: 

“ Under  the  administration  of  the  system,  as  carried  out  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  a degree  of  order,  precision,  and  energy  of  action  has  been  at- 
tained, whicli  has  carried,  and  if  persevered  in  must  continue  to  carry  for- 
ward the  great  work  of  popular  education  in  the  city  of  New  York  with  a 
steady  and  strong  progress,  both  in  the  broadness  of  its  diflusion  and  the  ei- 
collcnce  of  its  character.”  * * “ If  the  Board  of  Education  retain  their 

present  jiowers,  and  act  with  the  wisdom  and  energy  they  have  heretofore 
manifested,  there  will,  in  a few  years  bo  a system  of  public  education,  and  a 
condition  of  the  public  .schools,  altogether  in  advance,  probably,  of  any- 
thing to  bo  found  in  this  country.” 

At  about  the  same  period,  the  Rev'.  Jaaies  Fraseb, 
a member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  English  govenimeut  to  entiuire  into  the  Common 
School  system  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  sjtent 
several  weeks  in  the  examination  and  investigivtion  of 
the  New  York  City  schools.  In  his  report  laid  before 
Parliament,  he  says  : 

“The  field  of  administration  of  these  New  York 
school  authorities  is  the  most  extensive  in  America — I 
suppose,  in  the  mere  artiele  of  education,  and  consider- 
ing the  details  into  which  it  descends,  the  most  extensive 
in  the  world." 

Similar  high  testimonials  of  the  character  of  these 
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schools  were  given  by  a Legislative  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time  to  inquire  into  their  efficiency, 
and  by  a numerous  delegation  from  the  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

The  following  extract  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
City  SuiHiriuteudeut,  for  1857,  will  afford  a general  de- 
scription of  the  condition  of  the  system  of  Ihiblic  Schools 
in  the  city  of  Xew  York,  which,  with  very  slight  motli- 
flcations,  may  be  regarded  as  applicable  to  those  of 
the  other  cities  and  large  villages  of  the  State,  at  this 
period : 

“ There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  respect  to  all  the  essential  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  a practical  and  efficient  system  of  popular  education  and  pub- 
lic instruction,  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  and  Departments  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  with  their  ajipendages— the  Evening  Schools,  the  Normal 
Schools,  and  the  Free  Academy,  arc  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
world.  For  this  excellence  they  are  indebted,  primarily,  to  the  long  continued 
and  persevering  exertions  of  those  public-spirited  and  enlightened  men 
who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  bringing  home  the  blessings  of  education  to 
the  children  of  the  poor  and  destitute,  and  then  expanded  that  idea  so  as  to 
embrace  the  children  of  all  classes  and  conditions  at  the  common  expense  of 
ali  who  were  capable  of  contributing  in  any  degree  to  so  noble  an  object; 
but  secondarily  and  chiefiy,  to  that  constant  and  vigilant  supervision,  by  the 
members  of  the  Public  School  Society  and  Board  of  Education,  their  agents 
and  officers,  and  the  trustees  and  inspectors  of  the  several  Wards;  to  the  per- 
manent employment,  at  lilreral  salaries,  of  well  qualified  teachers;  and  to  the 
adoption  and  maintenance  in  all  the  schools  under  their  charge,  of  a uniform 
system  of  discipline,  and  of  intellectual  and  moral  instruction,  admirably 
adapted  to  the  judicious  and  hannonious  development  of  the  various  faculties 
and  capacities  of  the  pupils.  In  all  these  respects,  no  other  change  seems 
desirable  than  such  as  the  system  itself  is  capable  of  evolving  from  its  own 
materials — from  the  progress  and  advancement  of  educational  science— from 
the  improvements  which  experience,  observation,  and  mutual  interchange  of 
views  among  teachers.  School  officers  and  friends  of  education  are  con- 
stantly suggesting — and  from  the  pressure  of  a liberal  and  enlightened  pub- 
lic aentiment,  which  cannot  fail  to  appreciate  the  absolute  necessity  and  par 
amount  importance  of  a generous  and  universal  education. 

“ One  gtreat  and  distinguishing  excellence  of  our  Public  School  system 
consists  in  the  combination,  which  it  unquestionably  realizes,  of  a sound  and 
thorough  intellectual  and  moral  culture,  with  the  most  agreeable  and  pleasant 
occupation  of  the  time  devoted  to  this  object.  Education,  so  far  from  as- 
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saming  the  form,  too  common  in  the  history  of  the  past,  and  still  too  preva- 
lent in  the  experience  of  the  present,  of  a stem  and  repulsive  task,  has  with 
us  been  converted  into  a high  and  rational  source  of  enjoyment  and  happi- 
ness. Our  numerous  school  edifices  are,  both  externally  and  internally,  with  few 
and  rapidly  decteasing  exceptions,  spacious,  commodious,  tasteful  and  pleas- 
ant— furnished  with  every  convenience  requisite  to  the  comfortable  accom- 
modation of  all — and  presenting  every  inducement  to  the  most  careful  and 
considerate  parent  to  place  his  children  within  their  walls.  The  order  and 
discipline  of  the  scholars,  in  all  their  departments  and  classes,  are  such  as 
cannot  but  commend  themselves  to  the  admiration  and  approval  of  all.  From 
two  to  four  hundred  children  in  each  of  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools, 
and  from  eight  hundred  to  a thousand,  and  in  some  instances  fifteen  hundred 
children,  in  the  Primary  departments  of  the  Grammar  Schools,  are  each  morn- 
ing assembled  quietly  and  systematically,  without  noise,  confusion  or  disorder. 
Amid  the  profoundest  stillness  and  attention,  a select  portion  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures  is  read  by  the  Principal  or  some  offleer  of  the  Board  or  clergyman 
in  attendance ; the  Lord’s  Prayer  is  then  reverently  repeated  by  the  children, 
after  the  Principal,  in  concert ; at  the  close  of  which,  at  the  touch  of  the 
teacher’s  bell,  their  little  voices,  accompanied  by  the  piano,  break  out  into  the 
beautiful  music  of  their  devotional  and  other  songs — and  then  each  class 
passes  to  its  own  rooms,  under  the  charge  of  its  instructor,  to  enter  upon  the 
various  duties  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  they  arc  again 
aseembled  for  a temporary  recess,  made  delightful  by  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  and  alternated  by  relaxation  and  exercise  in  the  ample  play  grounds ; 
and,  at  the  close  of  the  school  session,  dissmissed  in  perfect  order.  Thus 
pleasantly  and  happily  the  hours  pass  away  in  an  atmosphere  of  love,  kind- 
ness, and  improvement ; and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  accompanied 
by  the  formation  of  habits  of  order,  industry,  punctuality,  neatness,  and 
mutual  affection  and  regard.  The  school-room  and  its  associations  arc  render- 
ed attractive  and  desirable  to  all — most  attractive  and  desirable  to  those  who 
stand  must  in  need  of  their  elevating  and  refining  influences,  and  who,  but 
fur  this  beneficent  agency,  might  never  have  knoa-n  the  blessings  of  a well- 
ordered  and  happy  home,  or  participated  in  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
a Christian  education. 

“ At  frequent  intervals  these  schools  arc  thrown  open  to  the  special  visita- 
tion and  insi>ection  of  the  public, — to  whom,  indeed,  they  are  at  all  times  ac- 
cessible—and  on  such  occasions,  the  happy  and  animated  countenances  of  the 
children,  as  their  studies  arc  reviewed,  their  compositious  and  declamations 
heard,  their  music  and  songs  listened  to,  their  needle-work,  embroidery, 
penmanship,  and  drawing  inspected  by  deeply  interested  and  admiring 
crowds  of  vi.sitors,  and  their  premiums  and  rewords  for  scholarship,  punctual 
attendnnee  and  good  behavior  awarded — sufllciently  indicate  the  happiness 
which  diffuses  itself  over  this  important  portion  of  their  young  lives.  Those 
only  who  have  been  familiar  with  the  dreary  and  repulsive  walls,  the  cheerless 
and  desolate  aspect,  and  the  wearisome  and  monotonous  routine  of  the 
schools  of  the  olden  time — who  have  witnessed  and  sympathized  with  the 
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protracted  sufferings  of  the  hapless  little  ones,  condemned  to  pass  hours,  dajs 
and  months  of  ilI<oncealed  torture  on  the  miserable  apologies  for  benches,  with- 
out bocks,  and  in  rooms  open  to.  the  rudest  assaultsof  the  wind  and  the  tempest 
— who  have  listened  to  their  shrieks  as  they  were  subjected  to  the  brutal  and  un- 
feeling castigation  of  morose,  ill-tempered  and  cruel  pedagogues — and  mourn- 
ed over  the  time  wasted  and  worse  than  wasted  in  these  ‘ relics  of  barbarism' 
by  ignorant,  incompetent,  and  yicious  teachers — can  adequately  realize  the 
important  change  which  has  been  effected  in  these  respects,  within  the  past  few 
years,  or  Iblly  appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  present  system  of  instruction." 

The  following  table  will  show  the  aggregate  and  average  attendance  of 
the  several  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  the  present  time : 


Whole  number  Uaght 
during  the  year. 

ATenge 

Altendmooe. 

47  Boys’  Grammar  Schools. 

...32,000  .... 

...16,158 

42  Girls’  “ “ 

...29,151 

...14,077 

54  Primary  Departments 

...88,391 

...37,352 

40  Primary  Schools 

...41,890 

. . . 17,050 

6 Schools  for  Colored  Children. . , 

...  2,038 

. . . 785 

50  Corporate  Schools 

...19,323 

...  7,129 

82  Evening  Schools 

. ..24,084 

...10,407 

1 Normal  College 

...  1,200 

...  900 

1 College  of  the  City  of  New  York..  1,000 

. . . 850 

273  Total 

...239,072 

104,708 

No.  of  Teachers,  2,796  ; Males,  400  ; Females,  2,300 ; Special  Teachers  of 

French,  German,  Music,  and  Drawing,  53. 

In  the  city  of  Brooklyn, 

since  the 

consolidation 

of  that  city  with  Williamsburgh  and  Biishwick,  the 
number  of  school-houses  has  rapidly  increased,  and  a 
greatly  superior  style  of  architecture  was  adopted. 
The  present  number  is  47,  with  42  Grammar  and 

29  Primary  Departments,  13  Primary  Schools,  4 Colored 
Schools  4 Asylum  Schools,  and  10  Evening  Schools. 
In  18(52,  there  were  in  these  schools  28  male  and  190 
female  teachers,  in  all,  218 ; in  1870,  .these  numbers 

had  increased  to  60  male  and  740  female  teachers,  in 

all,  800.  In  1862,  the  total  expenditures  for  school 
purposes  was  $314,927.96,  of  which  |170,2(X)  were  rais- 
ed by  city  taxation ; while  in  1870,  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure had  risen  to  $947,411.99,  of  which  $707,726 
was  raised  by  tax.  Of  this  amount,  $590, (XK)  were 
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expended  in  the  payment  of  teachers’  wages,  85,000 
for  school  apparatus,  $8,536  for  colored  schools,  $9,317 
in  the  purchase  of  sites,  ancl  about  $4,000,000  in 
building,  purchasing,  hiring,  repairing  and  insuring 
school-houses,  and  incidental  expenses  in  warming, 
lighting,  and  cleaning  the  school-rooms,  salaries  of 
officers,  &c.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  several 
school  libraries  is  37,000,  valued  at  $50,000 ; and  the 
estimated  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  $2,241,784. 
The  chief  supervision  of  the  schools  remains  in  the 
hands  of  John  W.  Bulkley,  Esq.,  who  is  assisted  by 
JA3IES  Ceuikshank,  LL.  D.  The  l*residency  of  the 
Board  of  Education  has  been  ably  filled  during  the 
past  twenty  years  by  Cybcs  P.  Smith,  Esq.,  and  Dr. 
John  S.  Thoene. 

Superintendent  Bclkley,  in  his  annual  report  to 
the  State  Dei)artment  for  1869,  says : “ If,  in  the  re- 
view of  our  lalmr  and  its  results,  we  find  in  our  edu- 
cational interest  a stronger  and  more  healthy  pulse,  a 
higher  appreciation  of  the  character  and  importance 
of  our  work,  and  a more  liberal  spirit,  prompting  to 
intelligent  and  self-sacrificing  action,  then  we  think  we 
may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made.  In  evidence  of  this,  we  take 
pleasure  in  pointing  to  the  now  school-houses  which 
have  been  built  during  the  year,  and  to  others  now  in 
process  of  building ; to  the  modernizing,  enlargement, 
and  imi)rovement  of  others,  by  which  much  additional 
room  has  been  gained,  and  the  facilities  for  instruction 
greatly  increased ; to  a more  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  duties  of  the  school,  by  the  teachers,  and  to 
the  devotion,  zeal,  and  perseverance  apparent  in  the 
discharge  of  their  daily  duties  ; to  a larger  attendance 
and  higher  average  of  the  pupils,  than  during  any  pre- 
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vious  year ; and  to  the  results  of  study  and  instruc- 
tion, in  which  wo  find  that  a higher  standard  has 
been  attained,  and  more  thorough  work  accomplished ; 
and  further,  to  an  increased  popular  feeling  in  favor  of 
the  public  schools  generally.  This  is  seen  in  the 
l)ressure  upon  the  schools  for  admittance,  in  which 
multitudes  fail,  because  there  is  no  room  to  receive 
and  accommodate  them.  In  view  of  these  and  other 
considerations,  we  feel  that  we  have  good  evidence 
of  a healthy  state,  and  the  promise  of  future  i»ros- 
perity  for  the  schools.”  * * * “By  compar- 

ing ttte  preceding,  with  corresponding  statements  of 
former  years,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  last  year  shows  a 
large  advance  over  any  preceding  one,  in  every  partic- 
ular. But  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  rapid  increase 
of  our  impulation  is  much  in  excess  of  the  provision 
made  for  the  accommodation  and  instruction  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  city,  who  seek  for  admission 
int^  the  public  schools” 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  on  the  several 
schools  of  the  city  during  the  year  1867  was  54,844 ; 
in  1869  this  number  had  increased  to  85,795,  with  an 
average  daily  register  of  35,000.  In  1870,  however,  the 
aggregate  attendance  had  fallen  ofif  to  72,286,  and  the 
average  to  25,229. 

In  the  city  of  Buffalo,  the  number  of  public 
schools  had  increased  from  34  in  1862,  to  41  in  1869, — 
the  number  of  teachers,  from  218  to  365,  of  whom  311 
were  females ; the  number  of  pupils  under  instruction, 
from  15,386  to  21,180 ; and  the  annual  expenditure  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  from  $88,598.67  to  $259,883.91, 
of  which  $201,552.13  had  been  raised  by  city  tax.  The 
number  of  volumes  in  the  sev^eral  district  libraries  was 
14,187 ; and  the  estimated  value  of  the  school-houses  and 
sites,  $508,477.  The  City  Superintendents,  during  the 
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interval,  between  1862  and  1870,  were,  J.  B.  Sackett, 
1863  ; Henry  A.  Garvin,  1864-5 ; J.  S.  Fosdick,  1867 ; 
Samuel  Slade,  1868-9;  and  Thomas  Lothrop,  1870. 

In  the  city  of  Eochester,  the  number  of  public 
schools  had  increased  from  17  in  1862  to  19  in  1869; 
the  number  of  teachers,  from  107  to  172,  of  whom  157 
were  females ; the  number  of  pupils  under  instrnctiou, 
from  8,552  to  10,583;  and  the  annual  expenditure  for 
the  support  of  the  schools,  from  $79,000  to  $143,864.53, 
of  which  860,000  was  raised  by  city  tax ; the  number  of 
voliimes  in  the  several  district  libraries  was  4,297 ; and 
the  estimated  value  of  the  school-houses  and*  sites, 
$157,000;  City  Snperintendents — D.  Holbrook,  1862-4; 
C.  E.  Simmons,  18(>5-9  ; S.  A.  Ellis,  1870. 

In  the  city  of  Hudson,  there  are  in  the  four  public 
schools,  19  teachers,  of  whom  17  are  females;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  has  increased  from  1,244  in  1862  to  1,772 
in  1869 ; and  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  support 
of  the  schools,  from  $7,000  to  $16,047,  of  which  $7^000 
was  raised  by  city  tax;  the  number  of  volumes  in  the 
several  district  libraries  is  1,150;  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  school-houses  and  sites,  $34,000;  City  Su- 
perintendents—L.  G.  Guernsey,  1863;  James  N.  Towns- 
end, 1864-5-6 ; E.  F.  Clark,  1867 ; J.  N.  Townsend, 
1869-70. 

In  the  city  of  Oswego,  there  are  in  the  fourteen 
districts,  6 male  and  80  female  teachers,  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pupils,  from  4,000  in  1862  to 
4,823  in  1869;  and  the  annual  expenditure,  from  $36,000 
to  $74,227,  of  which  $49,497  was  raised  by  city  taxation ; 
there  are  4,000  volumes  in  the  several  district  libraries ; 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  school-houses  and  sites 
was  $124,180.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  City  Superintendent  until  1869,  when  ho  was 
succeeded  by  V.  C.  Douglass,  Esq. 
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lu  PouGUiCEEPSiE,  thcro  are  in  the  seven  public 
schools  2 male  and  50  female  teachers,  with  an  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  x>upils,  from  2,500  in  1866  to 
2,865  in  1869,  and  of  the  annual  exi>enditure,  from 
810,916.63  to  826,145.31,  of  which  813,000  was  raised 
by  tax ; the  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  libraiy 
is  7,637 ; and  the  estimated  value  of  the  school-houses 
and  sites,  854.500.  The  officers  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, acting  as  City  Su|>erintendent,  were,  in  1863, 
E.  J.  BcckingHvVM,  President  in  1864-5;  G.  C.  Buknap, 
President  in  1867 ; E,  Brittain,  Clerk  in  1868 ; C.  A. 
Andrus,  Clerk  in  1869-70 ; K.  Beittain,  Clerk. 

In  Schenectady,  there  “are  in  the  six  public  schools 
2 male  and  29  female  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,950  pupils  against  1,932  in  1862.  The  annual  expen- 
diture has  increased  from  $11,448.92  to  817,755.24,  of 
which  810,320  was  raised  by  tax.  There  are  3,000  vol- 
umes in  the  district  libraries ; and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  school-houses  and  sites  is  843,000.  ^ The 
City  Sui>erintendents  were  Benjamin  Stanton,  E.  A. 
Charlton,  and  S.  B.  Howe. 

In  the  city  of  Albany,  there  are  in  the  eighteen 
public  schools  33  male  and  106  female  teachers, 
with  an  attendance  of  9,713  imi»ils,  against  9,614  in 
1862.  The  annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  has  increased  from  871,429  in  1862  to 
8144,834,  of  which  8103,624  was  raised  by  city  tax. 
The  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries  is 
6,268;  and  the  e.stimated  value  of  the  school-houses 
and  sites,  8215,500,  The  Secretaries  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  City  Sui)erintendents  were  Henry  B. 
Haswell,  John  Hcedis,  John  Morgan,  Secretaries ; 
H.  B.  Haswell  and  John  O.  Cole,  City  Sui>erinteud- 
ents. 
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In  Aububn,  there  are  seven  districts,  with  7 male 
and  49  female  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  aliout 
3,000  pupils,  against  2,420  in  1862.  The  annual  expend- 
iture for  the  support  of  schools  has  increased  from 
816,401  in  1862  to  827,976,  of  which  819,918  was  raised 
by  city  tax.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  district 
libraries  is  2,550 ; and  the  estimated  value  of  school- 
houses  and  sites,  880,500.  City  Superintendents— C.  P. 
Williams,  Wahren  IIigley,  and  E.  A.  Charlton. 

In  Syracuse,  there  are  iii  the  sixteen  districts  10 
male  and  178  female  teachers,  with  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  under  instruction,  from  5,822  in 
1862  to  7,738  in  1869,  and  of  the  exiMinditure  for  the 
support  of  schools,  from  834,212.61  to  8191,244,  of  which 
8113,900  was  raised  by  city  taxation.  The  number  of 
volumes  in  the  libraries  is  only  800;  and  the  estimated 
value  of  the  school-houses  and  sites,  8440,000.  The 
City  Suimrintendents  were  George  L.  Farnuam, 
Charts  E.  SxEi'ENS,  and  E.  Smith. 

In  Troy,  there  are  in  the  eighteen  districts  18 
male  and  139  female  teachers,  with  an  attendance  of 
10,420  ])upils,  against  8,045  in  1862,  and  an  increase  of 
expenditure,  from  839,000  in  that  year  to  8104,077.85, 
of  which  874,440  were  raised  by  city  taxation ; number 
of  volumes  in  the  district  libraries,  1,037 ; estimated 
value  of  school-houses  and  sites,  8215,000;  City  Super- 
intendents—E.  Danforth  and  J.  W.  Dunham  ; Presi- 
dent of  Board  of  Education — William  Kemp. 

The  oflSce  of  City  Superintendent  was  created  in  Oc- 
tober, 1862,  and  Edward  D.vnforth,  now  State  Deputy 
Superintendent,  appointed  as  the  first  Superintendent, 
which  position  he  continued  to  retain  until  1868,  when 
be  was  transferred  to  the  State  Department.  Under 
bis  efficient  administration,  a complete  classification 
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and  course  of  study  was  adopted  in  the  several  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  the  city,  upon  one  uniform  basis,  with 
annual  promotions  from  one  grade  to  another,  and 
semi-annual  public  examinations  of  all  the  classes. 
Oral  instruction  was  also  introduced  throughout  the 
several  grades,  in  the  Primary,  Intermediate  and  Gram- 
mar Schools.  Systematic  gjunnastic  exerci.ses  were 
carefully  arranged  and  effectively  carried  out  in  all 
the  departments.  The  High  School,  established  in  1854, 
enlarged  and  Improved  in  1859,  and  incorporated  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1863,  exert^  from 
its  origin  a highly  salutary  influence  upon  the  advance- 
ment and  prosi)crity  of  the  schools.  It  is  open  and 
tree  to  all  pupils  over  thirteen  years  of  age  possess- 
ing the  requisite  scholastic  qualifications ; and  it  possesses 
a valuable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  and  a 
well  selected  library. 

In  the  city  of  Utica,  there  are  sixteen  distri|ts, 
with  9 male  and  54  female  teachers,  and  an  At- 
tendance of  4,199  pupils,  against  3,552  in  1862,  and 
an  increase  of  annual  expenditure  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  from  t36,216  to  $65,515,  of  which  $31,300 
were  raised  by  city  taxation.  The  number  of  volumes 
in  the  several  school  libraries  is  4,648 ; and  the  esti- 
mated value  of  school-houses  and  sites,  $185,673.  The 
City  Superintendents  were  D.  S.  Heffbon  and  A. 
McMillax. 

In  Bixghamtox,  there  are  nine  districts,  with  10 
male  and  37  female  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  2,094  . 
pupils,  with  an  expenditure  in  1869  of  $23,000,  o^which 
$17  ,552  were  raised  by  city  taxation ; number  of  volumes 
in  district  libraries,  2,188 ; estimated  value  of  school- 
houses  and  sites,  $60,000;  George  S.  Pabxham.  City 
Superintendent. 
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In  Elmira,  there  are  seven  districts,  with  6 male 
and  52  fepiale  teachers,  and  3,492  pupils,  and  an  ex- 
penditure, in  1869,  of  $75,623,  of  which  $48,417  were 
raised  by  city  taxation  ; number  of  volumes  in  district 
libraries,  1,103;  estimated  value  of  school-houses  and 
sites,  $112,000  ; 0.  Bobinson  and  A.  S.  Fitch,  Secre- 
taries of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Similar  special  organizations  also  exist  in  Watertown, 
Jefferson  county ; Lockpobt,  Iliagara  county ; New- 
burgh, Orange  county;  and  Ogdensbcrg,  St.  Laivrence 
county,  all  of  which  are  in  a flourishing  and  prosperous 
condition.  The  Union  School  district  in  Watertown, 
organized  in  1868,  with  a Union  High  School, — 3 male 
and  30  female  teachers,  with  903  pupils,  and  an . ex* 
penditiu-e,  for  1869,  of  $16,297,  of  which  $11,500  are 
raised  by  tax ; 3,555  volumes  in  the  district  libraries ; 
$46,500  invested  in  school-houses  and  sites ; William 
G.  Williams,  Secretary  of  Board  of  Education. 

^•lie  Union  School  at  Lockport  has.  3 male  and  31 
female  teachers,  with  3,080  pupils ; expenditure  in  1869, 
$64,000  for  school  purposes,  of  which  $52,350  were  raised 
by  tax ; has  3,500  volumes  in  district  libraries,  and  an 
investment  of  $56,000  in  school-houses  and  sites.  James 
Fergu.son,  City  Superintendent.  Newburgh  luis  seven 
districts,  8 male  and  34  female  teachers^  3,338  pupils 
under  instruction,  at  a cost,  in  1869,  of  $48,484,  of 
which  $34,710.50  were  raised  by  tax}  7,750  volumes  in 
the  district  librarie.s,  and  an  investment  of  about 
$100,000  iu  school-houses  and  sites.  II.  A.  Jones,  City 
Superintendent.  Ogdexsburgh  has  also  seven  districts, 
11  male  and  25  female  teachers,  2,175  pupils,  expends  for 
school  purposes  $16,000,  of  which  $7,253  are  raised  by 
tax;  has  about  3,000  volumes  in  the  district  libraries, 
and  an  investment  of  $06,500  in  school-houses  and 
sites,  11.  B.  Low'rt,  City  Superintendent. 
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Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School. 

This  institution  was  organized  by  State  legislation, 
in  1867,  by  the  adoption  and  enlargement  of  the 
Training  School  previously  established  in  1863,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  institu- 
tions of  the  kind  in  the  country,  having  an  attend- 
ance of  about  500  pupils,  and  graduating  annually 
between  80  and  100.  Edward  A.  Sheldon,  A.  M., 
late  City  Superintendent,  is  the  Principal  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  a position  which  ho  has  occuiiied  since 
the  first  organization  of  the  institution ; Joseph  A. 
Priiidle,  A.  M.,  Head  Master  and  Professor  of  Natural 
Sciences  and  Ancient  Languages ; Isaac  B.  Poucher, 
A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra;  Herman 
Crnsi,  of  Geometry,  History,  and  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
cation, and  of  German  and  French ; Mary  Howe  Smith, 
Geography  and  History ; Matilda  S.  Cooper,  Methods 
in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Object  Lessons ; Mrs.  A. 
T.  Eandall,  Beading  and  Elocution ; Sarah  J.  Arm- 
strong, Bhetoric,  English  LFterature,  and  Composition ; 
Mary  E.  Perkins,  Drawing ; Mary  D.  Sheldon,  Gym- 
nasties,  Botany,  and  Latin ; Martha  McCumber,  Prin- 
cipal Practicing  Schools;  and  Kate  Da^^s,  of  the  Pri- 
mary Department.  Special  attention  is  bestowed  upon 
the  preparation  of  Primary  School  teachers.  The  Prac- 
tieing  School  is  composed  of  about  400  children  of 
primary  and  junior  grtfes. 
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Brockport  Training  and  Normal  School. 

Organized  by  act  of  the  Legislature  of  April  7, 
18C6.  The  building  is  constnicted  of  dark  Medina 
sandstone,  in  the  Norman  style  of  architecture ; is  300 
feet  long,  and  consists  of  a main  or  central  building, 
50  by  (50  feet,  and  two  wings,  each  50  by  75  feet  ; 
together  with  two  transverse  wings,  each  50  by  84  feet, 
running  east  and  west,  one  at  the  northern  and  the 
other  at  the  southern  extremity.  The  central  building 
is  four  stories  in  height,  and  the  two  wings  three 
stories  above  the  basement.  The  grounds  comjirise 
about  six  acres,  at  the  head  of  College  Street.  Esti- 
mated value  of  building  and  grounds,  $110, (KK);  library 
and  apparatus,  $8,(534.47 ; furniture,  $4,300 ; in  all, 
$122,934.47. 

The  Training  School  consists  of  a primary,  an  in- 
termediate, and  an  academic  department.  Its  object 
is  to  test  the  ability  of  pupil  teachers — to  reproduce 
the  drill  they  have  received  in  the  Normal  School — 
and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  i>ractising  in  their 
profession,  both  as  to  methods  of  teaching  and  gov- 
erning. The  academic  department  has  courses  of  study 
corresponding  to  the  courses  in  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment, called  higher  English  and  classical,  and  also  a 
course  preparatory  for  college,  and  a commercial 
course.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  taught  during 
the  year  is  about  (550.  The  Hon.  Jerome  Fuller  is 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and_  Daniel 
Holmes,  Esq.,  Secretary.  ^ 

The  Faculty  is  composed  of  the  following: 

C.  D.  McLean,  A.  M.,  LL.  B.,  Principal. 

Wm.  J.  Milne,  A.  M.,  Vice-Principal  and  Prof.  Ancient 
Languages. 
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Francis  B.  Palmer,  A.  M.,  Principal  Training  School. 

II.  G.  Burlingame,  A.  M.,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

W.  II.  Lennon,  A.  M.,  “ Nat.  Sciences. 

C.  B.  Fairchild,  “ Com’l  Dep’t. 

Robert  J.  Gordon,  “ Penmanship. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Sylla,  Preceptress. 

Mi.ss  Helen  Roby,  Teacher  of  Mathematics. 

Miss  Clara  Roby,  Head  Teacher  Intermediate  Dep’t. 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Ether,  Teacher  Mathematics  & Historj-. 
Miss  C.  M.  Chrishwell,  “ English. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cady,  “ Objects. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Thompson,  Head  Teacher  Primary  Dep’t. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Richmond,  Teacher  of  Reading  and  Vo- 
cal Music. 

Miss  Fanny  Barnett,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Ailing,  “ Instrumental  Music. 


Cortland  Normal  and  Training  School. 

Organized  in  1868,  under  act  of  1866. 

The  Normal  School  building  is  a spacious  brick 
edifice,  three  stories  in  height  above  the  basement. 
The  first  story  contains  two  study  rooms  for  pupils 
in  the  lower  grades  of  the  Training  School,  and,  con- 
nected with  each,  four  recitation  rooms,  three  ante- 
rooms, and  two  cloak  rooms.  Upon  this  fioor  is  also 
a central  hallway,  with  two  largo  cloak  rooms,  a din- 
ing room,  parlor,  library,  and  office,  together  with  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  steward  and  his  family. 
The  second  story  contains  the  chapel  or  study  room 
for  the  Normal  Department,  the  laboratory,  two  pri- 
vatc  rooms  for  teachers,  two  cloak  rooms,  six  recita- 
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tion  rooms,  and  two  halls  leading  from  the  chapel  to 
recitation  rooms.  Upon  the  third  floor  are  the  gym- 
nasium, well  supplied  with  apparatus  for  calistheuic 
exercises,  two  bath  rooms,  and  dormitory  accommoda- 
tions for  lady  boarders. 

The  grounds  are  commodiously  located,  near  the 
center  of  the  village,  and  are  amide  for  walks  and 
drives,  pleasantly  laid  out,  and  remote  from  noise  or 
disturbance. 

The  cost  of  the  building  and  grounds,  defrayed  by 
the  corporation  of  the  village,  was  about  $89,500 ; fur- 
niture, $(5,500;  and  library  and  apparatus,  $2, (XX);  in 
all,  about  $98,000. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
8.  Eandall,  President ; Hon.  E.  H.  Duell,  Secretary ; 
Charles  C.  Taylor,  Treasurer ; Trustees,  Hon.  Horatio 
Ballard,  Arnold  Stafford,  Henry  Brewer,  Norman  Cham- 
berlain, William  Newkirk. 

The  school  wjvs  opened  March  3,  1869,  under  the 
charge  of  the  following  Board  of  Instructors : 

James  H.  Hoosb,  Prin’l  Dep’t  Metaphysics  & Didactics. 
Norman  F.  Wright,  “ Ancient  Languages. 

Frank  S.  Capen,  “ Mathematics. 

Thomas  B.  Stowell,  “ Natural  Sciences. 

Martha  Eoe,  Superintendent  Intermediate  & Primary  De- 
partments, Teacher  of  Metho<ls  and  Objects. 

Helen  E.  M.  Babcock,  Modern  Languages  and  History. 
Miss  M.  Marsh,  Vocal  Music. 

Mary  Morton,  Drawing. 

Helen  K.  Hubbard,  Principal  Intermediate  Dep’t. 
Margaret  Hunter,  “ Primary  “ 

Miss  M.  F.  Hendricks,  Teacher  of  Beading,  Elocution, 
and  Gymastics. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Hall,  Critic  in  Primary  Department. 
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The  object  of  the  Normal  School  is  to  qualify  young 
men  and  women  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  State ; and  of  the  Training  School,  to 
provide  a practising  school  for  the  Normal  students. 
The  latter  comprises  a Primary,  Intermediate,  and  Acj^ 
demic  Department. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during 
the  year  was  about  800. 


Potsdam  Normal  and  Training  School. 

Organized  under  act  of  1867,  on  the  27th  of  April, 
1869. 

The  attendance  during  the  first  year  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Normal  School 134 

Training  School,  Academical  Department — 89 

“ “ Intermediate  “ 123 

“ “ Primary  “ 119 

467 

The  school  is  located  in  the  central  part  of  the 
village,  fronting  the  public  park,  which  is  free  to  the 
students.  The  building  is  constructed  of  Potsdam  sand- 
stone, and  consists  of  a central  building,  45  by  113 
feet.  From  this,  at  a distance  of  22  feet  from  the 
front,  on  each  side,  there  are  two  wings,  36  feet  deep  by 
40  front,  and  from  the  ends  of  each  of  these,  at  right 
angles,  two  others,  36  feet  front  by  72  deep.  The  en- 
tire building  is  227  feet  in  length  by  113  in  depth, 
comprising  a basement  and  three  stories  above.  In 
the  basement,  are  the  dining  room,  kitchen,  laundry, 
coal  room,  and  cellar ; on  the  first  floor,  the  labora- 
tory, Normal  hall.  Primary,  and  Intermediate  Depart- 
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ments,  library,  Principal’s  room,  and  reception  room ; 
on  the  second,  the  Preceptress’  and  Matron’s  rooms, 
the  academic  study  rooms,  and  recitation  rooms  for 
the  Normal  and  Academic  Departments;  on  the  third, 
dormitories,  recitation  rooms,  and  gymnasium.  On  this 
floor  is  also  the  boarding  hall,  designed  exclusively  for 
lady  pupils,  affording  excellent  accommodations  for  fifty 
students,  with  bath  rooms  and  a gymnasium.  Each 
room  is  carpeted,  and  neatly  furnished  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  two  ladies. 

The  Faculty  is  as  follows : 

Malcolm  McVicar,  Principal  and  Prof,  of  Mental  and 
Moral  Philosophy  and  Didactics. 

George  H.  Sweet,  Vice-Principal  and  Prof,  of  English 
Literature  and  Ancient  Languages. 

Henry  L.  Harter,  Prof,  of  Mathematics. 

E.  D.  Blakeslee,  Prof,  of  Natural  Sciences. 

Robert  H.  Dutton,  Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Miss  Annie  Allen,  Preceptress  and  Teacher  of  Rhetoric 
and  Composition. 

Ellen  J.  Merritt,  Teacher  of  Methods. 

Lucy  A.  Leonard,  “ Mathematics. 

Emma  L.  Qua,  “ English  Grammar. 

S.  Julia  Gilbert,  “ History,  Geog.  & Drawing. 

Helen  S.  Wright,  “ Science  of  Government  and 

English  Language. 

Sybil  E.  Russell,  Teacher  of  Reading,  Elocution,  and 
Gymnastics. 

Amelia  Morey,  Principal  Intermediate  Department. 
Eleanor  E.  .Jones,  Principal  Primary  Dei>artment. 

The  course  of  instruction  comprises  an  elementary 
English,  and  an  advanced  English  and  Classical  course. 
The  miscellaneous  and  reference  libraries  contain  1,104 
volumes. 
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Tlie  Board  of  Trustees  consists  of  Hknry  S.  Wat- 
Kiss,  President ; Charles  O.  Tappan,  Secretary ; Jesse 
Eeynolds,  Treasurer ; Aaron  X.  Dunning,  George  Or- 
miston,  Hon.  Xoble  L.  Elderkin,  Eben  Fisher,  John  J. 
Gilbert,  and  Roswell  Pettibone. 


Frbdonia  Normal  and  Training  School. 

By  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  February  16, 
1869,  the  entire  management  of  this  school,  originally 
organized  in  February,  1868,  was,  in  consequence  of 
some  internal  troubles,  devolved  upon  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  who  appointed  Dr.  J. 
W.  Armstrong,  of  the  Oswego  Normal  School,  Princi- 
])al,  with  a competent  body  of  professors  and  teachers, 
and  the  school  w-as  re-opened  in  September,  1869.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  Normal, 
Academic,  Intermediate,  and  Junior  Departments  is 
about  600. 

“The  building,”  says  the  Superintendent,  “is  an 
elegant  and  substantial  brick  structure,  conveniently 
located,  three  stories  high,  and  affording  accommodation 
for  about  600  day  scholars,  and  125  boarders.  Includ- 
ing the  site,  furniture,  and  other  required  provisions, 
it  cost  the  village  of  Fredonia  about  $100,000.”  Its 
location  is  “in  one  of  the  pleasantest  villages  of  the 
State,  in  the  midst  of  a cultivated  and  appreciative 
community.” 


The  Wadsworth  Normal  and  Training  School,  at 
Geneseo,  and  the  Buffalo  Normal  School,  incorporated  * 

respectively  in  1867  and  1866,  are  in  process  of  erec- 
tion. 
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GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
SYSTEM. 

ri^IIE  entire  territory  of  the  State,  comprising  exclu- 
sively  of  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes,  an  area  of 
45,658  square  miles,  has  been  sulxlivided  into  about 
12,000  school  districts,  averaging  almut  four  square 
miles  cacli,  bringing  ordinarily,  in  the  rural  districts, 
the  remotest  inhabitants  within  one  mile  from  the 
centrally  located  school-house. 

Common  Schools  in  the  several  districts  are  free  to 
all  residents  of  the  districts  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  twenty-one  years,  and  residents  of  any  district  may 
be  atlmitted,  with  the  consent  of  the  trustees,  to  the 
schools  of  any  other  district. 

These  districts  are  originally  formed,  or  subse- 
quently modified  by  the  District  Commissioners,  with 
the  exception  of  those  organized  under  special  laws 
in  cities  and  villages.  The  inhabitants  of  the  several 
districts  who  are  legal  voters,  at  their  annual  meetings, 
on  the  second  Tues<lay  of  October  in  each  year,  elect 
either  one  or  three  trustees,  in  their  discretion,  whose 
term  of  office  is  one  year  in  the  former  and  three  in  the 
latter  ease,  a district  clerk,  a collector,  and  a librarian. 
They  are  also  authorized  to  vote  such  taxes  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  school  ai)paratus,  text-books,  library,  in- 
surance, the  payment  of  any  balance  that  may  be  duo  the 
teacher,  after  the  application  of  the  public  money  provided 
by  the  State  and  other  local  funds,  and  for  defraying  the 
costs  and  exjienses  of  the  trustees  in  the  pro.secution  or 
defense  of  suits  brought  by  or  against  them. 
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The  trustees  are  empowered  to  call  district  meet- 
. ings,  make  out  tax-lists  and  warrants,  purchase  sites 
and  build  or  hire  school-houses,  insure  the  district 
property,  contract  with,  employ,  and  pay  teachers,  and 
generally  to  manage^  the  affairs  of  the  district,  and 
take  care  of  its  property,  with  corj)orate  powers  for 
this  purpose.  Between  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of 
October  in  each  year,  they  are  requited  to  make  and 
transmit  a report  to  the  Commissioner,  bearing  date 
on  the  first  of  October,  setting  forth  the  time  during 
which  the  school  has  been  taught  the  preceding  year 
by  duly  qualified  teachers,  the  sum  paid  for* the  wages 
of  such  teachers,  and  for  text-books  and  school  appa- 
ratus, the  number  of  children  of  the  requisite  school 
ago  residing  in  the  district,  the  number  taught  during 
the  year,  the  amount  paid  for  teachers’  wages,  over 
and  above  the  public  State  and  local  funds,  the  amount 
of  taxes  levied  on  the  district  for  purchasing  sites, 
building,  hiring,  purchasing,  repairing,  and  insuring 
school-houses,  for  fuel,  district  libraries,  or  other  legal 
objects  of  expenditure,  and  such  other  information  as 
the  State  Superintendent  may,  from  time  to  time,  re- 
quire. The  duties  of  the  district  clerk,  collector,  and 
librarian  may  bo  inferred  from  their  respective  ofiices. 

All  teachers,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  any 
portion  of  the  public  i^ney,  must  hold  a diploma  from 
one  of  the  State  Normal  Schools,  or  a certificate  of 
qualification  from  the  State  Sui)erintendent,  the  School 
Commissioner  of  the  district,  or  some  other  ofllcer 
specially  authorized  by  law  to  grant  such  certificate. 

The  Town  Clerk  of  each  town  is  required  to  keep 
in  his  office  all  books,  maps,  papers,  and  records  con- 
cerning the  several  schools  in  his  town ; to  keep  a 
record  of  the  apportionment  of  school  money  among 
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the  several  districts,  and  to  notify  the  trustees  there- 
of ; to  receive  and  transmit  to  the  Commissioner  the  • 
annual  report  of  the  trustees ; to  file  and  i>reserve 
the  • boundaries  of  the  several  districts ; record  the 
accounts  of  the  Supervisor,  as  hereinafter  set  forth ; 
and  act  with  the  Commissioner,  when  required  by  him, 
in  the  formation  and  alteration  of  school-districts. 

The  school  moneys,  apportioned  to  the  several  coun- 
ties by  the  State  Superintendent,  are  jiaid  over  by  the 
State  Treasurer  to  the  order  of  the  several  County 
Treasurers,  and  the  share  of  each  town  by  the  County 
Treasurer  to  the  order  of  the  Supervisor  of  the  town, 
by  whom  it  is  disbursed,  on  the  order  of  the  trustees 
of  the  several  districts,  to  the  teacher  or  other  person 
entitled  to  receive  the  same.  Bonds,  with  sufficient 
sureties,  for  the  faithful  application  of  the  public  mon- 
eys coming  into  their  respective  hands,  are  required 
of  the  State  and  County  Treasurers  and  Supervisors 
of  towns.  The  latter  officers  are  also  charged  with 
the  care  Jind  disposition  of  all  local  town  school 
funds. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  District  Commissioners 
are  elected  once  in  every  three  years,  by  the  legal 
voters  of  1;heir  respective  districts,  the  boundaries  of 
which  were  originally  fixed  by.^e  Boards  of  Super- 
visors of  the  respective  counties,  under  the  authority 
of  the  act  of  1856.  They  are  authorized  and  em- 
jiovvered  to  visit  and  examine  the  several  schools 
within  their  jurisdiction  at  least  twice  in  each  year, 
during  the  summer  and  winter  terms,  and  as  much 
oftener  as  practicable;  to  advise  and  counsel  with  the 
trustees ; to  examine  into  and  report  the  condition  of 
the  school-houses ; to  recommend  text-books  and  courses 
of  study;  examine  and  license  teachers,  and  annul 
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their  certificates  for  suflScient  cause  ; to  ascertain,  and 
if  necessary  correct,  the  description  of  district  l>ound- 
aries ; to  take  and  report  testimony,  whenever  requireil 
by  the  State  Superintendent,  on  appeals  to  that  officer; 
and  to  apportion  among  the  several  districts,  within 
their  jurisdiction,  the  share  of  public  money  belonging 
to  them  respectively.  In  the  several  cities  and  large 
^illages  of  the  State,  these  various  duties  are  devolved, 
under  special  laws,  upon  the  respective  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation, City  Superintendents,  and  other  local  officers. 

At  the  heail  of  the  whole  system,  controlling,  reg- 
ulating, and  giving  life  and  efficiency  to  all  its  parts, 
is  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
elected  by  joint  ballot  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly, 
for  the  term  of  three  years.  By  virtue  of  his  office, 
he  has  the  general  super%ision  of  the  several  schools 
of  the  State,  and  the  advisory  control  of  their  man- 
agement, discipline,  and  course  of  instruction,  and  the 
final  determination,  on  appeal,  of  all  controversies  arising 
imder  their  local  administration.  He  apportions  and 
tributes  the  public  money,  examines  its  supplementary 
apportionment  among  the  several  districts  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  supervises  its  application,  through  the 
several  officers  charged  with  its  disbursement,  to  its 
legitimate  purposes ; corresponds  with,  counsels,  and 
ad\Tses  the  inhabitants,  trustees,  and  other  officers  of 
the  several  districts,  and  establishes  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  management  of  the  district  libraries.  He 
is  charged  with  the  general  control,  \isitation,  and 
management  of  Teachers’  Institutes  in  the  several 
counties ; the  employment  of  teachers  and  lecturers 
therein,  and  the  payment  of  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  District  Commissioners  in  conducting  their  exer- 
cises ; with  the  appointment  of  State  pupils  in  the 
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institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  ujwn  the  certificates  of  the  j)roper  local  oflBcers ; 
with  the  apportionment  and  selection  of  pupils  of  the 
several  State  Normal  Schools,  and  their  general  super- 
■vision,  direction  and  management ; with  the  charge  and 
control  of  the  several  schools  for  the  instruction  of 
Indian  chihlreu  within  the  State ; with  the  compilation 
of  full  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  Trustees  and 
Commissioners  of  the  several  school  districts ; and 
with  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  to  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  condition  of  the  several  schools  and 
institutions  subject  to  his  supervision,  iuid  the  recom- 
mendation of  such  measures  as,  in  his  judgment,  will 
contribute  to  their  welfare  and  efficiency.  He  is,  ex 
officio,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  a Eegent  of  the  State 
University,  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  that 
body  on  teachers’  classes  in  the  academies  of  the 
State,  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
State  Idiot  Asylimi  at  Syracuse,  the  People’s  College 
at  ftavana,  and  the  Cornell  University  at  Ithaca. 

FUNDS  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  THE  SYS- 
TEM AND  THE  MANNER  OF  THEIR  APPORTIONMENT. 

The  several  sources  from  which  the  Common  Schools 
of  the  State  .are  supported  are  the  following: 

1.  The  income  of  the  Common  School  Fund.  The 
productive  capital  of  this  fund,  consisting  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  x)ublic  lands.  State  loans.  State  and  bank 
stocks,  and  money  in  the  State  Treasury,  amounts  at 
the  present  time  to  about  $3,000,000,  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  above  $175,000,  of  which,  however,  $155,000 
only  is  annually  apportioned  among  the  several  school 
districts  of  the  State. 
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2.  The  income  of  tlie  United  States  Deposit  Fund, 
apiounting  to  8105,000,  annually. 

3.  The  general  State  Tax,  which,  being  fixed  by  law 
at  one  and  a quarter  mills  upon  each  dollar  of  the  valu- 
ation of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  State,  yields 
at  the  present  time  somewhat  over  82,000,000  per 
annum. 

4.  The  income  of  local  funds,  chiefly  the  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  what  is  known  as  Gosi)el  and  School 
lots,”  set  apart  on  the  first  establishment  of  the  Com- 
mon School  System  for  the  support  of  Schools,  amount- 
ing to  about  820,500,  annually. 

5.  District,  Village  and  City  Taxation,  voluntarily  in- 
curred in  the  purchase  of  sites,  the  building,  purchasing, 
hiring,  furnishing,  repairing  and  insuring  of  school- 
houses,  and  the  purchase  of  school  apparatus,  text- 
books, etc. 

These  various  items  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

From  the  interest  of  the  Common  School  Fund $155,000 

From  the  income  of  the  United  States  Deposit  Fund. . . . 165,000 

From  the  avails  of  Local  Funds 20,500 

From  the  avails  of  the  State  Tax 2,100,000 

Total  $2,440,500 

The  avails  of  local  taxation  must,  of  course,  counter- 
balance the  expenditures  filing  for  their  appropriation, 
and  need  not  be  includedtin  this  statement.  They  will 
average  generally  not  far  from  86,500,000. 

In  the  annual  apportionment  of  these  funds  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  Common  Schools,  the  State  Super- 
intendent, after  deducting  from  the  income  of  the  United 
States  deposit  fund,  the  amount  necessary  to  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  several.  School  Commi.ssioner.s,  the 
sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  assembly  district  in 
28 
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every  city,  having  a local  Superintendent  or  other  simi- 
lar officer,  under  si)ecial  laws,  the  library  money  ap- 
propriated by  the  Legislatiure,  an  equitable  sura  for  the 
support  of  Indian  schools,  and  the  sum  of  82,000  for  con- 
tingencies, divides  the  remainder  into  two  parts,  equal 
to  one-third  and  two-thirds  of  the  amount,  resiMictively. 
The  one-third  is  apportioned,  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
among  the  several  school  districts,  according  to  the 
number  of  qualified  teachers  employed  in  each  for  a 
l>eriod  not  less  than  twenty  eight  weeks  during  the 
preceding  year,  one  share  being  awarded  to  each  district, 
for  each  qualified  teacher  so  employed  by  them  for  that 
length  of  time  in  each  year ; and  the  remaining  two- 
thirds,  together  with  the  library  money,  among  the  sev- 
eral counties,  according  to  their  ])opulation  (excluding 
Indians),  as  shown  by  the  last  State  or  National  census ; 
separate  apportionments  being  made  to  cities  having 
special  school  acts.  This  apportionment,  when  com- 
pleted, the  Superintendent  certifies  to  the  several  County 
Clerks,  County  Treasurers,  District  Commissioners  and 
City  Chamberlains  or  Treasurers ; the  amount  so  appor- 
tioned to  each  county  or  city,  being  payable  on  the  order 
of  such  county  or  city  Treasurer,  on  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, thereafter. 

On  the  receipt  of  such  certificate,  the  several  District 
Commissioners  of  each  county  meet  and  proceed  to  ap- 
portion the  money  among  % several  districts  of  the 
county  as  follows : setting  aj)art  to  each  district  its 
quota  according  to  the  number  of  qualified  teachers  em- 
ployed during  the  preceding  year,  as  above  stated,  and 
any  sum  assigned  to  such  district  as  an  equitable  allow- 
ance, by  the  State  Superintendent,  and  deducting  these 
amounts  from  the  aggregate  sum  apportioned  for  teach- 
ers’ wages ; they  divide  the  remainder  into  two  equal 
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parts,  one  of  wliicb  is  api)ortioned  to  the  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children,  between  the  ages 
of  four  and  twenty-one  residing  in  them,  and  the  other 
according  to  the  average  daily  attendance  of  resident  pupils. 
The  library  money  is  then  apportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  resident  children,  between  four  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  A copy  of  this  apportionment  is 
transmitted  to  the  County  Treasurer  and  State  Super- 
intendent, respectively,  and  the  Supervisor  of  each  town 
% officially  informed  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  teachers, 
wages  and  library  money  apportioned  to  his  town,  and 
of  the  .share  of  each,  respectively,  paj'^able  to  the  several 
districts. 


, GENERAL  RESULTS. 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  statistical  and 
financial  reports  of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State  for 
the  year  1870: 


RECEIPTS. 

Cities.  Rani  Districts.  ToUL 

Amount  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1869.. . |1, 133, 804  48  |217,549  37  $1,351,846  85 

Public  money  received 848,738  71  1,609,068  26  2,458,406  97 

Proceeds  of  local  funds 717  64  21,882  91  22,650  45 

Raised  by  local  taxation 3,782,861  18  2,799,788  81  6,582,649  99 

Appropriation  for  teachers’ board  294,291  05  294,291  05 

From  all  other  sources 58,121  76  157,500  08  215,621  84 


Totals 


$5,824,243  67  $5,100,623  48  $10,924,867  15 
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EXPENDITURES. 


ClUe«. 

Rani  DIftrleU. 

ToUL 

For  teachers’  wages. 

$3,036,439 

98  1 

>3,473,724 

34 

$6,510,164 

33 

For  lihraries 

14,067 

58 

16,849 

47 

80,917 

05 

For  school  apparatus 

155,275 

16 

23,781 

77 

179,056 

93 

For  colored  schools 

60,790 

75 

6,791 

81 

67,582 

56 

For  school-houses,  sites,  repairs. 

and  furniture 

1,079,160 

61 

903,386 

68 

1,982,547 

29 

All  other  incidental  expenses 

729,135 

23 

435,007 

44 

1,164,142 

67 

Forfeitures  in  Supervisors’  hands . 

365 

77 

365 

77 

Amount  on  hand  Oct.  1,  1870 

749,374 

36 

240,716 

20 

990,090 

56 

Totals $5,824,248  67  $5,100,028  48  $10,924,867  15 


Deducting  the  amounts  remaining  on  band,  the 
actual  expense  of  maintaining  the  schools  of  the  State, 
during  the  year  ending  October  1,  1870,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 


In  the  sereral  cities $5,074,869  81 

In  the  towns  and  rural  districts 4,859,907  28 

Total $9,084,776  59 


Showing  an  increase  of  about  $48,000  over  the  expenditure  of  the  preced- 
ing year. 


In  addition  to  the  expenditures  above  enumerated  for 
the  support  of  Common  Schools  exclusively,  the  follow- 
ing, pertaining  more  especially  to  the  higher  institutions, 
departments,  and  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  the 
system  of  Public  Instruction,  should  be  added: 


State  appropriation  for  support  of  Academics $44,646  79 

“ “ for  teachers’ classes  in  Academies. 15,845  00 

For  the  support  of  Teachers’  Institutes 16,171  10 

“ “ Normal  Schools 128.723  59 

“ “ Cornell  University 25,000  00 

“ “ Indian  schools 0,837  98 

For  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 10,127  09 

“ “ Regents  of  the  University 6,349  72 

“ “ blank  forms  and  registers  for  schools 13,000  00 


$275,201  27 
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Which,  added  to  the  total  above  given 9,934,776  69 

Hakes  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the  year  1870,  for  

the  support  of  our  educational  system $10,209,977  86 

Or  an  increase,  over  the  aggregate  expenditure  of  the  preceding  year,  of 
over  $100,000. 


The  estimated  value  of  the  sites  and  school-houses 
owned  by  the  several  districts  was  as  follows : 


In  the  cities 

In  the  rural  districts. 

Total 


$11,981,302  00 

, 8,467,110  00 

• 

$20,448,412  00 


The  whole  number  of  duly  qualihed  teachers  em- 
ployed during  an  average  period  of  35  weeks  in  the 
year,  was  28,239,  of  whom  21,688  were  females,  and 
6,531  males.  The  number  employed  and  on  duty  at 
the  same  time,  during  a period  of  28  weeks  (the  legal 
school  term,  entitling  the  districts  to  their  proiiortionate 
share  of  the  public  money),  or  upward,  was  17,459,  with 
an  average  annual  salary,  in  the  cities,  of  $680.36,  and 
in  the  country  districts,  of  $267.33. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
5 and  21  residing  in  the  several  districts  of  the  State, 
on  the  30th  of  Septen^er,  1870,  was  reported  at 
1,488,440,  of  whom  623,4f  were  residing  in  the  cities, 
and  865,239  in  the  rural  districts.  The  whole  number 
attending  the  public  schools,  for  a longer  or  shorter 
perioil,  during  the  year,  was  1,029,852,  of  whom  409,477 
resided  in  the  cities,  and  620,375  in  the  rural  districts. 
The  average  attendance  during  the  iieriod  the  schools 
were  kept  open  was  485,840;  in  the  cities,  192,623. 
in  the  rural  districts,  293,217. 

The  number  reported  as  in  attendance  upon  private 
schools,  of  every  descriiition,  was  127,261 ; cities, 
103,362;  country,  23,899. 
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The  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  several  dis- 
trict libraries  of  the  State  had  diminished  to  980,697’ 
of  which  130,980  were  in  the  city,  and  855,717  in  the 
country  districts.  Total  valuation,  $569,394. 

The  whole  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 
was  11,700,  of  which  11,333  were  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  367  in  the  cities.  In  the  former,  488  were  of 

stone,  858  of  brick,  9,860  of  framed  wood,  and  127  of 
logs;  in  the  latter,  14  of  stone,  308  brick,  and  45  of 
wood. 

The  aggregate  number  of  visitations  and  inspections 
made  by  the  several  District  Commissioners,  in  the 
rural  districts,  during  the  year,  was  16,680. 

With  respect  to  the  existing  organization  of  the 
Common  School  system,  there  seems  to  me  one  only 
radical  defect,  marring  its  symmetry,  and  seriously  af- 
fecting its  eflBciency.  The  country  districts  of  the 

State,  comprising  by  far  its  largest  portion,  consist  of 
contiguous  territory,  averaging  an  area  of  about  four 
miles  square,  with  generally  a school  population  of 
about  one  hundred  children,  of  all  ages  from  four  to 
twenty-one,  taught  for  perhai)s  eight  months  of  the 
year,  in  a single  room  of  aj|||^eaply  construeted  build- 
ing. A female  teacher,  of  average  abilities  and  re- 
stricted scholarship,  is  usually  engaged  for  the  summer 
months,  at  a low  rate,  and  a male  teacher,  of  some- 
what superior  acquirements  and  skill,  for  the  winter 
term.  In  the  great  majority  of  these  districts,  the 
teachers  are  changed  every  year,  and  not  uii  frequently 
the  entire  series  of  class-books  and  the  entire  course 
of  instruction  with  them.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  obvious  that  comparatively  little  substantial  prog- 
ress can  be  made  in  the  work  of  education.  A sys- 
tematic gradation  of  classes  and  studies  is  nearly 
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impossible,  and  a very  large  portion  of  the  work  of 
one  year  is  gone  over,  with  dilferent  textbooks  and 
different  methods  of  instruction  and  classification,  dur- 
ing each  succeeding  year.  And  yet  these  are  the  only 
facilities  which  are  available  to  nine-tenths  of  the 
children  of  the  district  for  a Common  School  educa- 
tion— the  only  education,  in  all  probability,  which  they 
are  destined  to  receive — certainly  the  only  education 
provided  by  the  State ! A re-organization  of  the  sys- 
tem, in  this  important  respect,  seems  imperatively 
to  be  called  for.  The  million  and  a half  of  dollar.<^^ 
expended  annually  by  the  State  for  the  education  of 
at  least  half  a million  of  this  class  of  children  might 
snrely  l)c  made  to  realize  more  substantial  advantages 
than  these ! And  this  might  easily  be  accomplished  by 
adopting  for  these  country  districts  the  system  of 
grafted  schools,  which  gives  such  acknowledged  effi- 
ciency to  the  city  and  village  schools  of  the  State.- 
Let  each  of  the  present  District  Schools  be  fitted  up 
and  proi>erly  organizetl  and  graded  as  a Primary  and 
Intermediate  School,  with  a course  of  study  ranging 
from  the  simple  elementary  branches,  to  and  includ- 
ing those  now  ordinarily  assigned  to  the  lower  classes 
of  the  city  and  \illage  Grammar  Departments,  and 
furnishing  all  requisite  facilities  for  the  instruction  of 
children  of  twelve  years  of  age,  and  under.  Then  let 
two  or  more  Grammur  Schools,  comprehending  all  the 
higher  branches  of  study  below  those  of  the  advanced 
classes  of  the  Academy  or  High  School,  bet,  provided 
in  convenient  locations  in  each  town,  at  about  equal 
distance  from  the  District  Schools,  to  which  those  in 
the  several  District  or  Primary  Schools,  who  have  com- 
pleted the  prescribed  course  of  instruction,  may  gradu- 
ate, and  from  whence  they  may  pass  in  turn  to  the 
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nearest  Academical  or  High  Scliool.  The  several  towns 
in  the  State  rarely  extend  over  an  area  of  more  than 
twenty  square  miles,  and  two  Grammar  Schools  only  in 
each,  eligibly  located,  would  be  accessible,  without  great 
difficulty,  to  the  more  advanced  pupils.  In  towns 
having  a large  population,  three  or  four  such  schools 
could  easily  be  sustained,  and  their  number  might  in 
all  cases  be  atljusted  to  the  circumstances  and  educa- 
tional wants  of  the  town.  The  increa.sed  expense  of  such 
an  arrangement  would  bear  an  inconsiderable  proimrtion 
^o  the  advantages  and  benefits  certain  to  be  derived 
from  it.  Under  the  existing  system,  the  public  funds 
are,  to  a very  great  extent,  comparatively  wasted ; 
undue  preference  is  given,  in  furni-shing  the  means  of 
a thorough  and  complete  course  of  instruction,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  cities  and  villages ; and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  children  living  in  remote  and  secluded 
districts  are  virtimlly  deprived  of  privileges  enjoyed  by 
the  more  favored  residents  of  towns,  and  w'hich  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  eijually  to  dispense  to  them. 

Such  is  a condensed  view  of  our  present  system  of 
Common  School  Education — a system  elaborated  and 
matured  by  the  exertions  of  the  highest  minds  among 
us,  during  a period  of  sixty  years — a system  compre- 
hending the  l>est  and  dearest  ititerests,  present  and 
Iirospective,  of  an  enlightened  and  free  people — full  of 
l)romise  for  the  future,  and  contaiping  within  itself  the 
germs  of  individual,  social,  and  national  prosperity — a 
system  identified  with  the  highest  hoi>es  and  interests 
of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  from  which  are 
destined  to  flow  those  streams  of  intelligeuco  and  of 
public  and  private  virtue  which  alone  can  enable  us 
worthily  to  fulfil  the  noble  destinies  involved  in  our 
free  institutions. 
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But  in  this  country,  no  system,  however  perfect — 
no  enactments,  however  enlightened— and  no  authority 
however  venerable,  can  attain  to  the  full  accomplish- 
ment  of  their  object,  however  praiseworthy  and  laud- 
able,  without  the  hearty  and  efficient  co-operation  of 
public  sentiment.  The  repeated  and  solemn  recogni- 
tion, by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  of  the  great 
interests  of  popular  education  and  public  instruction, 
and  the  nearly  unanimous  adoption,  by  the  people 
themselves,  of  a system  commended  to  the  public  favor 
as  well  by  practical  experience  as  by  the  concurring 
testimony  of  the  most  enlightened  minds  of  our  own 
and  other  countrie.s,  afford  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
not  only  of  the  importance  which  the  great  mass  of 
our  fellow-citizens  attach  to  the  promotion  of  sound 
intellectual  and  moral  instruction,  but  of  their  fixed 
determination  to  place  our  Common  Schools,  w'here  this 
instruction  is  chiefly  dispeu.sed  to  the  children  of  the 
State,  upon  a footing  which  shall  enable  them  most 
effectually  to  accomplish  the  great  objects  of  their  in- 
stitution. 

It  is  upon  the  extent  and  permanency  of  this  feel- 
ing that  the  true  friends  of  education  most  confidently 
rely,  and  this  si>irit,  to  which  they  appeal  in  looking 
forward  to  the  just  ai»preciation  and  judicious  improve- 
ment of  those  means  of  moral  and  mental  enlighten- 
ment which  the  beneficent  policy  of  the  State  has 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  its  citizens.  The  renovation 
of  our  Common  Schools,  distributed  as  they  are  over 
every  section  of  our  entire  territory,  their  elevation 

• 

and  expansion  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  re- 
quirements of  .science  and  mental  advancement,  and 
their  capability  of  laying  broad  and  deep  the  founda- 
tions of  character  and  usefulness,  must  dei>eud  upon 
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the  intelligent  and  fostering  culture  Tvhich  they  shall 
receive  at  the  hand.s  of  those  to  whose  immediate 
charge  they  are  committed.  There  is  no  institution 
within  the  range  of  civilization  upon  which  so  much, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  dei)ends — upon  which  hang  so 
many  and  such  important  issues  to  the  future  well- 
being of  individuals  and  communities,  as  the  Common 
District  School.  It  is  through  that  alembic  that  the 
lessons  of  the  nursery  and  the  family  fireside,  the  ear- 
liest and  most  enduring  instructions  in  pnre  morality, 
and  thb  long-remembered  jirecepts  and  examples  of 
the  social  circle  are  distilled,  and  from  it  those  lessons 
are  destined  to  assume  that  tinge  and  hue  which  are 
Iiermancntly  to  be  incorporated  into  the  character  and 
the  life.  Is  it  too  much  then  to  ask  or  to  expect  of 
parents,  that,  laying  aside  all  minor  considerations, 
abandoning  all  controversies  and  dissensions  among 
themselves,  in  reference  to  local,  partisan,  and  purely 
selfish  objects — or,  at  the  least,  postponing  them  until 
the  interests  of  their  children  are  placed  beyond  the 
influence  of  these  irritating  topics — they  will  conse- 
crate their  undivided  energies  to  the  advancement  and 
improvement  of  this  beneficent  institution?  Resting, 
as  it  does,  upon  their  support,  indebted  to  them  for  alt 
its  means  of  u.sefulness,  and  dependent  for  its  con- 
tinued existence  upon  their  discriminating  favor  and 
efiicient  sanction,  the  jwactical  superiority  of  the  exist- 
ing system  of  public  instruction  ; its  comprehensiveness 
and  simplicity ; its  abundant  and  ample  resources,  and 
its  adaptation  to  the  educational  wants  of  every  class  . 
of  the  community,  will  j»rove  of  little  avail  without  the 
invigorating  influences  of  that  public  sentiment  which 
must  emanate  from  the  great  mass  of  the  reflecting 
and  enlightened  people  of  the  State.  The  Common 
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School  must  become  the  central  interest  of  the  citizen 
and  the  parent,  the  clergyman,  the  lawyer,  the  physi- 
cian, the  merchant,  the  manufiteturer,  the  farmer,  and 
the  laborer.  Each  and  all  must  realize  that  there,  under 
more  or  less  favoring  auspices,  as  they  themselves  shall 
determine,  developments  are  in  progress  which  are 
destined,  at  no  distant  day,  to  exert  a controlling 
influence  over  the  institutions,  habits,  modes  of  thought, 
and  action  of  society  in  all  its  complicated  relations  ; 
and  that  the  primary  responsibility  for  the  results 
which  may  thus  be  worked  out,  for  weal  or  for  woe, 
RESTS  WITH  THEM ! By  the  removal  of  every  obstacle 
to  the  progressive  and  harmonious  action  of  the  system 
of  popular  education,  so  carefully  organized  and  amply 
endowed  by  the  State  ; hy  a constant,  methodical-  and 
intelligent  co-operation  with  its  constituted  agents,  in 
the  elevation  and  advancement  of  that  system  in  all 
its  parts  ; and  especially  by  an  infusion  into  its  entire 
course  of  discipline  and  instruction,  of  that  high  moral 
and  Christian  culture  which  can  alone  adequately 
realize  the  idea  of  a sound  education,  results  of  incon- 
ceivable magnitude  and  importance  to  individual,  social 
and  moral  well  being  may  coutidently  be  anticipated. 
These  results  demand  and  will  amply,  repay  the  conse- 
cration of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  energies, 
the  most  comprehensive  benevolence,  and  the  best 
aflections  of  onr  common  humanity ! 


* 
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CONCLUDING  CHAPTER 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES.— PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION. 

Coleridge's  Fiews. — Church  and  State. — Education  Defined. — Physical., 
Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Religious  Education. 

rriHE  great  system  of  Common  School  education  and 
public  instruction,  the  annals  of  which  we  have 
been  thus  far  engaged  in  reviewing,  rests  for  its 
foundation  upon  the  principle  that  it  is  not  only  the 
inalienable  right  but  the  highest  duty  ot  the  State, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  conferred  ui)on  it  by  the 
popular  will,  to  make  ainjde  and  suitable  provision  for 
the  education  of  all  its  future  citizens.  Governments 
were  primarily  instituted,  undoubtedly,  for  the  pro- 
tection and  defence  of  the  lives,  liberty  and  property 
of  the  governed  ; in  return  for  which,  obedience  to  the 
laws  was  to  bo  rendered  and  order  maintained.  But  the 
gradual  advancement  of  civilization  superadded  to  these 
primary  and  indispensable  reqnisites,  that  most  impor- 
tant of  all,  not  oidy  as  a necessary  means  for  their  i 
attainment,  but  as  itself  an  end,  for  which  only,  gov-  ^ 
emments  themselves  were  most  precious  and  valuable 
— the  culture  and  discipline  of  the  human  mind.  And 
this  leads  ns  to  the  important  inquiry — important 
especially  in  reference  to  the  present  condition  and 
future  expansion  of  our  systems  of  education — what  are 
the  es.sential  con.stituents  of  that  education  which  the 
State  is  bound  to  provide  for  its  successive  generations 
of  citizens?  and  in  what  manner  may  they  most 
effectually  be  provided? 

That  profound  thinker,  Samuel  Taylok  Coleridge, 
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in  his  admirable  discourse  on  “ Church  and  State,”  has 
thrown  a flood  of  light  on  the  relations  which  these 
two  institutions  were  originally  designed,  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  British  Constitution,  to  occupy  towards 
each  otlier.  Starting  from  the  proposition  that  “civil- 
ization itself  is  but  a mixed  good,  if  not  far  more,  a 
corrui)ting  influence — the  hectic  of  disease,  not  the 
bloom  of  health — and  a nation  so  distinguished  more 
fitly  to  be  c.alled  a varnished  than  a polished  people, 
where  this  civilization  is  not  grounded  in  cultivation, 
in  the,  harmonious  development  of  those  qualities  and 
faculties  that  characterize  our  humanity,” — ho  thus 
sketches  the  origin  of  what  he  terms  “ the  nationality,” 
or  third  estate,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  first, 
or  great  landholders,  by  whom  the  permanency  of  the 
nation  was  provided  for,  and  the  second,  or  mercantile, 
manufacturing  and  laboring  class,  representing  the  ele- 
ments of  progressiveness ; 

•*  The  nationality,  therefore,  was  reserved  for  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  a permanent  class  or  order  with  the  following  duties ; A certain 
smaller  number  were  to  remain  at  the  fountain  beads  of  the  humanities  in 
cultivating  and  enlarging  the  hnowledgo  already  possessed,  and  in  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  of  physical  and  moral  science,  being  likewise  the 
instructors  of  such  as  constitute,  or  were  to  constitute,  the  remaining  more 
numerous  clashes  of  the  order.  The  members  of  this  latter  and  more  numer- 
ous body  were  to  be  distributed  throughout  the  country,  so  as  not  to  leave 
even  the  smallest  and  most  integral  part  or  division  without  a resident 
guide,  guardian  and  instructor : the  objects  and  final  intention  of  the  whole 
order  being  these — to  preserve  the  stores  and  guard  the  treasures  of  past 
ciidlization,  and  thus  to  bind  the  present  with  the  past : to  perfect  and 
add  to  the  same,  and  thus  to  connect  the  present  with  the  future  ; but 
especially  to  diffuse  through  the  whole  community,  and  to  every  native 
entitled  to  Its  laws  and  rights  that  quantity  and  quality  of  knowledge  which 
was  indispensable,  both  for  the  understanding  of  those  rights  and  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  correspondent:  finally,  to  secure  fur  the  nation, 
if  not  a superiority  over  the  neighboring  States,  yet  an  equality  at  least  in 
that  character  of  general  civilization  which  equally  with,  or  rather  more  than 
fleets,  armies  and  revenue,  forms  the  ground  of  its  offensive  and  defensive 
power.  The  object  of  the  two  former  estates  of  the  realm,  which  conjointly 
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form  tbe  State,  was  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  permanence  with  that  of 
progression — law  with  liberty.  The  object  of  the  National  Church,  the 
third  remaining  estate,  was  to  secure  and  improve  that  civilization  without 
which  the  nation  could  be  neither  permanent  nor  progressive. 

“ That  in  all  ages,  individuals  who  have  directed  their  meditations  and 
their  studies  to  the  noble  character  of  our  nature,  to  the  cultivation  of  those 
powers  and  instincts  which  constitute  the  man — at  least  separate  him  from 
the  animal,  and  distinguish  the  nobler  from  the  animal  part  of  his  own 
being — will  Ije  led,  by  the  supernatural  in  themselves,  to  the  contemplation 
of  a Power  which  is  likewise  supernatural ; that  science,  and  especially  moral 
science,  will  lead  to  religion,  and  remain  blended  with  it — this,  I say,  will, 
in  all  ages,  be  the  course  of  things.  ♦ • » » The  clerisy  of  the  nation, 
or  national  church,  in  its  primary  acceptation  and  original  intention,  com- 
prehended the  learned  of  all  donominations — the  sages  and  professors  of  the 
law  and  jurisprudence,  of  medicine  and  physiology,  of  music,  of  military 
and  civil  architecture,  of  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences — in  short 
all  the  so-called  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  the  possession  and  application  of 
which  constitute  the  civilization  of  a country,  as  well  as  the  theological. 
The  last  was,  indeed,  placed  at  the  head  of  all : and  of  good  right  did  it 
claim  the  precedency.  But  why  ? Because  under  the  name  of  theology  or 
divinity  were  contained  the  interpretation  of  languages,  the  conservation 
and  tradition  of  past  events,  the  momentous  epochs  and  revolutions  of  the 
race  and  nation,  the  continuation  of  the  records,  logic,  ethics,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  ethical  science  in  application  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  men  in 
all  their  various  relations,  social  and  civil ; and  lastly,  the  ground  knowledge 
— the  primo  teientia,  as  it  was  named— philosophy,  or  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  ideas. 

“ Theology  formed  only  a part  of  the  objects,  the  theologians  formed  only 
a portion  of  the  clerks  or  clergy  of  the  national  church.  The  theological 
order  bad  precedency,  indeed,  and  deservedly ; but  not  because  its  meml^ers 
were  priests.  * • The  theologians  took  the  lead,  because  the  science  of  the- 
ology was  the  root  and  the  trunk  of  the  knowledge  that  civilized  man,  because 
it  gave  unity  and  the  circulating  sap  of  life  to  all  other  sciences,  by  virtue  of 
which  alone  they  could  be  contemplated  as  forming  collectively,  the  living 
tree  of  knowledge.  It  had  the  precedency,  because  under  the  name  the- 
ology were  comprised  all  the  main  aids,  instruments  and  materials  of  national 
education,  the  nitut  formathua  of  the  l)ody  politic,  the  shaping  and  inform- 
ing spirit,  which  educing  or  eliciting  the  latent  man,  in  all  the  natives  of  the 
soil,  trains  them  up  to  bo  citizens  of  the  country,  free  subjects  of  the  realm. 
And  lastly,  because  to  divinity  belong  those  fundamental  truths  which  arc 
the  common  ground-work  of  our  civil  and  our  religious  duties,  not  less  indis- 
pensable to  a right  view  of  our  tcrapond  concerns,  than  to  a rational  faith 
respecting  our  immortal  well  being.  Nor  without  cele.stiai.  onsEKVATlONS 
CAN  EVEN  TERBE8TBIAI.  CHABT8  BE  ACCCBATELY  CONSTRUCTED.”*' 

•Coleridge’s  works  (Ilarper’s  Ed.),  vol.  vi,  pp.  61-55. 
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I.  Ednc.ation,  in  its  most  universal  acceptation,  is 
understood  to  consist  in  the  development,  cultivation, 
expansion  and  discipline  of  the  human  mind,  in  all 
its  faculties,  to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with 
physical  health  and  well-being,  with  the  intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  capacity,  and  with  the  individual 
and  social  requiremeuts,  present  and  prospective,  of 
those  subjected  to  its  processes.  First  in  the  order  of 
time,  and  commensurate  with  the  entire  course,  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  all  mental  culture,  the  laws 
of  heallh  must  be  observed  and  taught — so  thoroughly, 
if  possible,  as  to  preclude  the  necessity,  at  any  future 
period,  of  painfully  and  laboriously,  if  not  fruitlessly, 
exploring  the  profound  mysteries  of  the  laws  of  disease. 
The  intellectual  powers  must  then  be  enabled  to  com- 
prehend and  gradually  to  master  the  various  discov- 
eries of  science,  the  principles,  evolutions,  and  machinery 
of  art,  the  lessons  of  history,  and  the  great  works  of 
those  master-spirits  of  literature,  whose  imagination 
and  suri)assing  genius  have  enrolled  their  names  among 
the  list  of  those  whom  the  latest  posterity  “ will  not 
willingly  let  die.”  Simultaneously  with  this  process,  the 
moral  and  spiritual  facidties  of  the  young  immortal — 
the  highest  gift  of  God — must  be  assiduously  cultivated. 
The  great  moral  lessons  of  Christianity — unadulterated 
by  sectarian  teaching  or  denominational  tenets,  which 
may  safely  be  left  to  the  lessons  of  home  aud  the 
church — should  bo  communicated  in  all  their  purity, 
beauty,  and  sublimity ; intimately  associated  with  the 
happiest  hours  of  youthful  enjoyment — the  happiest 
and  most  cherished  memories  of  the  glad  spring  time 
of  life. 

II.  Regarding  these,  then,  as  the  essential  elements 
of  education,  I proceed  to  submit  some  remarks — not 
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on  the  specific  manner  in  which  they  may  lie  commu- 
nicated— for  that  must  necessarily  be  infinitely  diversi- 
fied, and  dependent  to  an  incalculable  extent  upon 
individual  faculty,  temperament,  condition  and  circum- 
stances, as  well  of  teachers  as  of  pupils — but  upon 
such  general  principles  and  methods,  as  experience, 
observation,  study  and  much  reflection  have  sug- 
gested. 

1.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  health  are  too  generally  neglected  in 
our  institutions  for  public  instruction.  The  location 
and  structure  of  school  buildings — their  simroundings — 
their  facilities  for  ventilation  and  heating — their  play- 
grounds and  gymnastic  apparatus — their  out-buildings — 
and  the  distribution  of  the  hours  of  study  and  of 
play — all  require  and  deserve  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion and  intelligent  sui)ervision.  Especial  regard  should 
be  given  to  the  frequent  alternation  of  study  and  rec- 
reation— and  to  the  thorough  ventilation  and  ecpiable 
temperature  of  the  class-rooms.  At  least  once  in  each 
hour  these  rooms  should  be  vacated  for  at  least  five 
or  ten  minutes,  and  the  i)iipils  i>ermitted  to  change 
their  iMjsture  and  occupation ; and  after  the  lapse  of 
two  hours,  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  given  to 
recreation  and  exercise.  Xot  more  than  five  hours  of 
instruction  should  be  given  in  any  one  day  to  even 
the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils — nor  more  than 
three  to  the  younger.  The  instruction  given  to  the 
latter  should  be  chiefly  oral  and  objective.  The  knowl- 
edge of  words  and  of  things,  easily  accessible  or 
through  well-executed  drawings,  should  take  precedence 
of  books. 

Nothing  short  of  a miracle  can  present  us  with  a 
sound  mind  unaccompanied  by  a sound  body.  We  may 
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develop  to  a preternatural  activity  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  our  children,  and  by  a species  of  hot-house  dis- 
cipline be  able  to  exhibit  to  the  wondering  gaze  of  our 
friends  a youthful  prodigy  of  genius  and  talent.  But 
the  bitter  experience  of  many  an  agonized  and  bereaved 
parent  has  demonstrated  that  triumphs  like  these  are 
brief  and  far  too  dearly  bought.  Exhausted  nature  soon 
asserts  its  supremacy  and  vindicates  its  violated  laws. 
The  overtasked  brain  gives  way  before  the  unnatural 
supply  of  nervous  energy  which  has  been  forced  to  it,  and 
a premature  grave  claims  the  victim  of  a misdirected 
education.  Instead  of  encouraging,  it  is  the  part  of  true 
wisdom  studiously  to  repress  the  undue  manifestations 
of  intellectual  power,  at  an  age  when  the  physical  organs 
have  not  attained  that  consistency,  strength,  durability 
and  harmony  which  can  alone  fit  them  for  co-operating 
with  the  mind  in  its  onward  and  upward  progress. 

Sound  education,  as  we  have  alrea<ly  seen,  consists 
in  a judicious,  enlightened  and  systematic  development 
of  the  entire  constitution  of  our  nature,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, moral  and  religious.  It  object  is  to  fit  us  for 
the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  incumbent  ni>on  us  as 
social,  rational  and  accountable  beings,  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  happiness,  and  for  the  cultivation  and  advance- 
ment of  all  our  faculties.  It  is  therefore  essentially  re- 
quisite than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  human  mind 
in  all  its  relations,  connections  and  dependences,  so  far 
as  such  knowledge  is  within  our  reach  bo  attained. 
We  are  not  called  upon  to  speculate  as  to  the  abstract 
nature  and  source  of  mind,  its  materiality  or  immateri- 
ality, for  these  are  questions  incapable  of  solution  by 
any  powers  conferred  upon  or  known  to  us  ; nor  are 
they  ill  any  manner  essential  to  the  right  exercise  of 
those  which  are  conferred.  So  far  as  the  present  life  is 
29 
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concerned,  the  Creator,  in  hi.s  wistloin,  has  seen  fit  in- 
dissolubly to  connect  the  manifestations  and  operations 
of  the  mind  with  its  material  physical  organs ; and  to 
make  the  former  »lcpendent  for  its  vigor,  strength  and 
fitness  to  perform  its  various  functions,  upon  the  sound 
condition  of  the  latter.  To  become  acquainted  with  the 
laivs  by  which  the  economy  of  our  nature  is  adapted  to 
the  extenial  cifcun'stances  which  surround  us,  by  virtue 
of  which,  health  and  consequent  enjoyment  result  from 
an  observance  of  the  conditions  afiixcd  to  our  organic 
constitutions  ; and  disease,  debility,  and  consequent  mis- 
ery, from  a violation  or  neglect  of  those  conditions, 
we  must  at  an  early  period  familiarize  oimselves  with 
the  instructive  lessons  of  Physiology  as  expounded  and 
explained,  theoretically  and  i»ractically,  by  those  who 
I)ossess  the  requisite  cai)acity  and  experience  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  knowledge.  We  may  not,  it  is  true, 
by  the  most  strict  conformity  to  the  laws  thus  deduced, 
be  able  wholly  to  avert  the  ravages  of  disease,  or  to 
obtain  an  entire  exemption  from  the  physical  ills  incident 
to  humanity.  Were  we  even  at  liberty  to  conceive  of 
such  an  advancement  in  science  and  knowledge,  at  any 
future  period  of  the  race,  as  should  enable  us  to  co^mj 
with  pestilence  in  its  desolating  influences,  or  with  the 
elements  in  their  wildest  fury  or  most  eccentric  evolu- 
tions, or  to  grapple  with  and  overcome  those  innumer- 
able agents  of  disease  which  now  steal  upon  us  when 
least  expected  and  least  prepared,  and  against  which  no 
known  human  skill  or  prescience  avails ; that  i>eriod  is, 
undoubtedly,  far  remote.  There  are  disturbing  influences 
in  the  air  we  breathe,  in  the  earth  ui)on  which  we  tread, 
in  all  the  elements,  in  short,  which  surround  us ; there 
are  disturbing  influences  in  the  very  blood  which  courses 
through  our  veins,  and  in  the  constitution,  it.self,  of  our 
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physical  and  mental  organs,  which  no  human  power 
known  to  ns,  can  wholly  neutralize  or  command.  But 
it  is  much,  very  much,  to  know  and  to  understand  the 
fixed  laws  impressed  upon  our  nature  by  tlie  hand  of 
Omnipotent  wisdom  and  hjjuevolenee ; to  be  able,  so  far 
as  in  ns  lies,  to  guard  against  their  infringement,  to  carry 
out  their  design,  and  thus  secure  a comparative  exemp- 
tion from  those  debilitating  influences  which  make  up 
so  gresit  a portion  of  the  cup  of  human  wretchedness. 
It  is  much  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  intimate 
connection  between  bodily  health  and  mental  efficiency ; 
a connection  too  long  and  too  systematically  ignored  and 
disregarded.  It  is  much  to  be  able  to  dissipate  the  de- 
plorable ignorance  which  has  consigned  to  prematiu-e 
graves  so  many  highly  gifted  minds,  upon  whom  the 
fondest  hoi»es  of  the  domestic  and  social  circle  hung, 
and  around  whom  clustered  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions for  future  n.sefulness,  happiness  and  fame.  It  is 
much  to  .substitute  for  the  destructive  system  of  pre- 
cocious mental  culture  with  which  we  have  so  generally 
heretofore  been  met  at  the  very  portals  of  knowledge 
and  education,  the  pleasing  and  unconstrained  exercise 
of  those  muscular  functions,  whose  activity,  in  the  spring* 
time  of  life,  it  has  been  found  impossible  wholly  to  re- 
press, and  the  gratification  of  that  insatiable  thirst  for 
instruction  and  information  in  the  countless  phenomena 
of  nature,  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  youthful  mind. 

No  system  of  education  can  bo  regarded  as  perfect 
which  is  not  based  on  an  enlightened  acquaintance  with 
the  fundamental  principles  of  physiology ; and  no  phi- 
lanthropist, no  teacher,  no  parent,  who  desires  to  amelior- 
ate and  elevate  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental 
and  moral  condition  <»f  those  whom  he  has  in  charge, 
and  in  whoso  welfare  he  is  interested,  will  withhold  his 
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influence  and  exertion.s  in  the  dissemination  of  its  in- 
structive lessons,  wherever  the  great  work  of  education 
is  in  progress.  Ignorance  of  those  elementary  principles 
which  regulate  and  control  the  i)hysical  well-being  of 
our  common  nature,  is  no  longer  excusable  in  those  who 
undertake  the  task  of  instruction;  and  especially  is  it 
the  duty  and  the  interest  of  parents  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  a subject,  a coiTcct  knowledge  of  which  is 
of  such  surpassing  importance  to  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  those  to  whom,  as  they  have  given  existence, 

, so  th^y  are  bound  to  render  that  existence,  so  far  as 
rests  with  them,  a source  of  enjoyment,  advancement 
and  mental  purity. 

2.  Intellectual  education  may  bo  defined  as  the  cul- 
^ tivation  of  the  science  of  sound  logical  thinking,  or 
reasoning,  based  upon  accurate  and  thorough  observa- 
tion of  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  pertaining  to 
the  subject  matter  of  investigation,  whatever  that  may  be 
— mathematical,  physical,  moral,  religious,  metaphysical, 
historical,  or  ethical.  Its  object  is  the  ascertainment 
of  truth — truth  of  facts,  whether  in  the  world  of  matter 
or  of  mind — truth  of  inferences,  conclusions,  and  prin- 
ciples, from  those  facts — unbiased  by  appearances,  pre- 
judices, partiality  or  preconception.  “ The  main  thing 
which  we  ought  to  teach  our  youth,”  says  John  lluskin, 
“is  to  see  something — all  that  the  eyes  which  God 
hath  given  them  are  capable  of  seeing.  The  sum  of 
what  we  do  teach  them,  is  to  say  something.  As  far 
■ as  I have  experience  of  instruction,  no  man  ever  dreams 
of  teaching  a boy  to  get  to  the  root  of  a matter-,  to 
thiiik  it  out;  to  get  quit  of  passion  or  desire,  in  the 
process  of  thinking ; or  to  fear  no  face  of  man  in 
plainly  asserting  the  ascertained  result.”  * This  can 

* Mcxlero  Painters,  toI.  iv,  p.  890,  Appendix 
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only  be  accomplished  in  conjunction  with  the  purest 
and  most  inflexible  morality,  honesty  of  heart,  sincerity 
of  aim,  and  ambition  for  the  highest  and  noblest  ex- 
cellence. It  can  take  root  and  flourish  in  no  other 
soil.  The  ideas  and  conceptions  of  duty — those  ideas 
and  conceptions  which  form  the  basis  of  Christian  mo- 
rality— must  first  be  developed  and  infused  as  a vital 
element  of  life  and  character.  Without  this,  the  fairest 
and  most  promising  flowers  of  intellect  will  blossom 
but  to  fade — its  richest  soil  will  be  overgrown  with 
deadly  tares — and  all  its  manifestations,  however  ap- 
parently brilliant  and  hopeful,  will  prove  delusive  and 
unreal  in  the  presence  of  those  severe  and  uncompro- 
mising tests  to  which  they  must  be  subjected  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth.  On  this  indi.spensable  foundation  the 
great  aim  of  the  teacher,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
reasoning  and  reflecting  faculties,  should  be  to  secure 
a perfect  understanding,  and  an  accurate  conception 
of  the  ideas  unfolded — a habit  of  close  discrimination, 
and  clear  deduction  of  facts  and  principles — and  a rigid 
analysis  of  whatever  is  presented  to  the  mind  for  its 
atloption  or  rejection.  Innumerable  sources  of  error  will 
manifest  themselves  at  every  stage  of  this  process ; but 
it  is  often  only  by  the  examination  and  refutation  of 
every  possible  form  of  error,  that  the  mind  can  arrive  at 
fundamental  principles  of  truth ; and  the  mental  discipline 
which  such  an  exercise,  properly  conducted,  confers,  is 
beyond  all  value. 

In  connection  with  these  principles  of  life  and 
methods  of  clear,  logical,  and  fearless  reasoning,  there 
are  few'  requisites  of  a sound  mental  and  moral  culture 
more  important  and  desirable  than  that  comprehensive- 
ness w’hich  takes  in  not  only  all  the  relations  which 
apiMjrtain  to  any  given  subject  of  study  or  thought,# 
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but  its  connection  with  and  dependence  upon  other 
departments  of  knowledge  and  action.  Wo  frequently 
hear  of  men  of  “ one  idea ; ” and  nothing  is  more 
common,  in  our  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  with 
the  great  minds  of  the  past,  than  to  observe  the  dis- 
proportionate importance  which  many  seem  to  attach  to 
the  iteculiar  object  of  their  labors  and  lives.  The 
l)hilo8opher,  the  patriot,  the  statesman,  the  divine,  the 
soldier,  agriculturist,  mechanic,  discoverer  or  inventor 
— each  strives  to  monopolize  the  attention  and  regards 
of  the  race  for  the  subjects  of  his  investigation  and 
special  research — while  in  reality,  “all  are  but  parts  of 
one  stupendous  whole” — neither,  of  themselves,  consti- 
tuting the  key  stone  of  the  arch  which  supports  the 
stately  structure  of  civilization— but  all,  in  their  com- 
bined action,  each  in  its  separate  province,  carrying  for- 
ward, with  an  irresistible  and  constantly  increasing 
impetus,  the  designs  of  creative  beneficence  and  Omni- 
potent Wisdom.  It  is  not  to  bo  denied  that  results  of 
surpassing  importance  to  the  highest  interests  of  human- 
ity and  to  the  progress  of  science,  have  been  efl'ected  and 
are  still  being  eflected  through  the  efforts  of  “ men  of 
one  idea,”  We  may  be  pointed  to  many  of  the  great 
reformers  in  religion,  in  morals,  in  science,  in  legislation, 
in  political  and  social  economy,  and  in  numerous  other 
fields  of  intellectual  labor,  for  striking  and  pertinent  illus- 
trations of  this  fact.  These  instances,  however,  may  be 
regarded  as  constituting  the  exceptions  rather  than  the 
rules  of  human  conduct — as  splendid  interpositions  of  a 
necessary  concentration  of  mental  energy  upon  one  central 
jioint  for  the  accomplishment  of  a specific  end  which  could 
iu  no  other  way  be  secured.  Whenever  the  designs  of 
Providence  are  destined  or  required  to  be  furthered 
the  presence  of  those  great  and  shining  lights  in 
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the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  whose  beams  are  to 
irradiate  the  long  succession  of  I'utiu’e  ages,  they  may 
well  deserve  such  an  undivided  devotion  of  thought 
and  ettbrt ; but  for  the  ordinary  purposes,  objects,  aims, 
and  ends  of  life,  and  even  for  the  most  assured  suc- 
cess in  ^e  extraordinary  and  absorbing  consecrations 
of  human  existence,  a comprehensive  mental  discipline 
will  be  found  the  best  preparative  for  practical  and 
extended  usefulness. 

With  respect  to  the  much-vexed  religious  question 
which  has  so  strongly  agitated  the  public  mind  on 
three  ditt'erent  occasions  in  the  history  of  the  system, 
and  from  the  effects  of  which  the  community  has 
scarcely  recovered  even  yet,  a few  i)lain  statements 
may,  perhaps,  suffice  to  place  it  on  a proper  footing, 
and  to  disentangle  it  from  some  of  the  sophistries 
with  which  it  has  been  surrounded. 

And,  first,  it  must  be  borne  in  view  that  the  re- 
ligious or  spiritual  element  forms  a imrtiou  and  a 
most  importiint  portion  of  the  faculties  of  the  universal 
liuman  mind.  With  v’ery  rare  excejitions,  every  human 
being  in  every  civilized  community  recognizes  the 
existence  of  a Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  universe,  whom,  under  some  form  he 
worships  and  adores.  Throughout  the  most  enlightened 
countries  of  Europe  and  America  that  Being  is  the 
God  of  the  Bible — the  God  of  Christianity.  By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  iiihabitants  of  these  great 
continents  profess  and  believe  the  Christian  religion. 
Independently,  even,  of  its  revelations,  there  is  im- 
planted deep  in  the  human  mind,  a hope,  a desire, 
a longing  for  immortality — aspirations  for  a future  ex- 
istence “ far  in  the  uuapparent”— where  the  inequal- 
ities of  this  fleeting  life  shall  be  rectified — where  pain 
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and  sorrow,  sickness  and  death  shall  be  no  more 
known,  and  where  the  faculties  and  powers  which  here 
have  been  denied  their  legitimate  expansion  shall  And 
full  realization,  free  from  all  the  clogs  of  matter  and 
sense.  Can  any  system  of  education  venture  to  ignore 
these  high  faculties  of  the  human  mind  ? ^ 

In  the  Bible  the  Christian  believer  finds  the  full 
and  assured  realization  of  these  his  highest  holies — 
“life  and  immortality  brought  to  light.”  For  a i>eriod 
of  more  than  eighteen  centuries  that  religion  has 
numbered  its  disciples  by  millions  aud  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  enlightened  worshipi>ers,  in  each  succeeding 
age ; and  now  past  the  full  meridian  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  they  constitute  in  our  own  great  Eepublic 
nearly  the  entire  population  of  half  the  Western  Con- 
tinent. Divided  as  they  are  into  two  great,  and  numer- 
ous smaller  sects — all  concur  in  recognizing  the 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Bible — differing  only  in  its 
interjiretation,  aud  in  the  translation  of  a few  sen- 
tences, jiaragraphs  and  words,  the  precise  meaning  of 
which  cannot  as  yet  bo  ascertained  to  the  common’ 
satisfaction  of  all.  The  vast  majority  of  our  citizens 
worshii)  the  same  Creator — adore  the  same  Eedeemer 
— believe  the  same  Holy  Eecord  of  his  words,  life, 
death,  resurrection  aud  ascension ; and  every  right- 
minded,  upright  and  virtuous  iudividual,  of  whatever 
denomination,  sect  or  belief — Christian,  Jew  or  Ma- 
hometan—intuitively  feels  and  acknowletlges  the  purity, 
sublimity  and  truthfulness  of  the  moral  precepts,  and 
allegorical  illustrations  which  pervade  the  volume. 
While,  therefore,  as  a distinctively  Christian  community 
wo  are  imperatively  called  upon  to  recognize,  in  all  our 
institutions,  the  inspired  record  of  our  faith,  we  are 
equally  bound  as  educators,  in  the  development  and 
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ciiltiiie  of  the  highest  and  noblest  faculties  of  our 
common  nature,  to  direct  the  earliest  atteution  of  our 
pupils  to  those  great  lessons  of  morality  and  virtue, 
those  deep  and  clear  fountains  of  ethical  beauty,  and 
those  lofty  speculations  of  duty,  obligations,  and  hu- 
manity which  are  confessedly  unfolded  in  these  ancient 
writings,  as  in  no  other  works  of  ancient  or  modem 
times. 

In  thus  reverently  and  lovingly  oi)ening  up  to  the 
expanding  minds  of  the  youth  of  each  successive  gen- 
eration, the  moral  lessons  of  the  Christianity  we,  as  a 
l)eople  profess,  it  is,  nevertheless,  specially  incumbent 
upon  us,  not  only  in  \iew  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  or 
portions  of  this  Book  and  of  the  religion  upon  which  it 
is  founded,  are  discredited  by  large  portions  of  our  fel- 
low-citizens, but  of  the  still  more  important  fact  that 
among  those  by  whom  it  is  implicitly  adopted  and  be- 
lieved, an  almost  unlimited  diversity  of  interpreta- 
tion  prevails — that  no  attempt  should  bo  uuule  in  any 
way,  to  bias  the  judgment  or  pre-occupy  the  mind  of 
any  pupil,  in  reference  either  to  the  tmth,  of  any  dis- 
tinctive denominational  doctrine,  or  the  particular  bear- 
ing of  that  truth,  or  the  particular  inferences  to  bo 
drawn  from  it  for  or  against  any  opposite  or  difler- 
ent  interpretation.  Like  every  other  alleged  truth  of 
science,  morality  or  history,  so  far  as  the  legitimate 
puri)oses  of  public  instraction  are  concerned,  its  evi- 
dence, its  demonstration,  its  value,  and  the  objects  and 
puT{K)ses  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  as  a jnental  jms- 
session  or  a practical  instrument,  should  be  left  to  be 
evolved  by  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  student, 
with  such  collateral  aid  as  may  bo  procured  from  othe^ 
and  extraneous  sources — in  this  instance  from  parents 
and  from  the  lessons  and  inculcations  of  those  to  whom 
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a special  authority  has  been  confided  by  those  who 
alone  have  the  right  to  direct.  The  work  of  educa- 
tion cannot  be  rightfully  or  properly  perfonne<l — the 
imperative  duty  of  the  teacher  cannot  be  ftilly  and  com- 
pletely discharged, — without  the  prominent  presentivtion 
of  these  great  topics  of  human  tl^ought  and  interest.  The 
history  of  the  past  three  thousand  years,  cannot  be 
understood,  in  all  its  leading  and  most  important 
phases  without  the  introduction  of  this  es.seutial  ele- 
ment which,  in  its  ceaseless  fiow  do\\Ti  the  centuries, 
has  so  deeply  tinged  and  so  powerfully  affected  its  cur- 
rent. The  present  aspect  of  civilization  can  in  noAvise 
be  adequately  comiireheuded,  or  intelligently  apiireci- 
ated,  in  its  absence.  And  divested  of  its  high  and  holy 
infiueuces,  the  human  mind  itself  loses  all  its  greatness, 
its  grandeur,  its  hoiws  and  visions  of  immortality, 
and  finds  itself  dwarfed  into  insignificance  or  crushed 
under  the  inevitable  weight  of  the  calamities  which 
everj^here  surround  it.  But  its  heavenly  lessons  must 
be  left  by  the  public  teacher  to  their  own  operation. 
No  dogmatic  inculcations  of  controverted  tenets — no 
sectarian  glosses  of  alleged  doctrinal  theology — no 
harsh  discord  of  clashing  interpretations  or  authorita- 
tive exposition — must  be  permitted  to  interfere  either 
with  the  conscience  of  the  pupil  or  the  parent,  or 
with  the  free  and  unbiased  oj)eration  of  his  own  judg- 
ment and  will.  Let  the  Holy  Volume  be  reverently 
read  “Avitbout  note  or  comment”  at  the  opening  of 
each  school,  or  at  such  other  times  as  the  teacher 
and  officers  may  deem  proper — folloAvdd,  as  in  most  of 
the  ])iiblic  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York,  by  the 
Repetition  in  concert  of  that  beautiful  and  sublime 
prayer  of  our  Lord,  to  which  not  eAen  infidelity  itself 
can  take  exception,  and  by  some  devotional  hymn,  free 
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from  all  sectariau  taiut.  If  iu  anj'  school  there  be 
any  whose  conscience  or  convictions  of  duty  prevent 
from  uniting  iu  this  simple  act  of  worship  to  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  Universe,  let  their  attendance  be  ex- 
cused. 

To  this  extent  and  only  to  this  extent,  the  religions 
element  shoidd,  in  my  judgment,  enter  into  and  form 
a portion  of  our  system  of  public  instruction.  What- 
ever may  be  the  i>eculiar  religious  faith  or  religious 
couvi<^ions  of  any  portion  of  the  community,  and  how- 
ever desirous  they  may  be  of  instilling  into  the  minds 
* of  their  children  their  own  faith,  convictions  and  doc- 
trine.s,  I fail  to  perceive  anything  in  this  .course,  which, 
if  properly  carried  out  in  its  spirit,  can  injuriously 
aflect  or  contravene  their  wishes  in  this  regard.  Xo 
prejudices  or  prepossessions  of  whatever  nature,  for  or 
against  any  distinctive  view,  or  special  interpretation 
of  the  Christian  or  Jewish  Scriptures,  will  have  Imen 
communicated:  no  verdict  or  allegation  even  of  the 
absolute  truth  of  either;  or  conceding  its  truth,  no 
inferences  of  any  kind  drawn  or  attempted  to  be 
drawn  from  its  statements  or  declarations.  The  facts, 
only  of  its  existence — its  antiquity — its  pretensions — its 
history — its  doctrines  and  le.ssons,  unexplained  and  un- 
interpreted— are  fdaced  before  the  pupil,  for  his  careful 
consideration,  his  reflection,  his  study,  and  his  judg- 
ment, as  facts  iiertaiuing  to  his  faculties  as  a human 
being — facts  of  vast  historical  importance — an  essential 
element  of  instruction,  with  which,  constituted  as  his 
• nature  is,  he  could  no  more  dispense  than  he  could 
with  any  other,  even  the  most  important  branches  of  his 
course  of  study.  What  credit  shall  be  given  to  them  — 
if  any — what  form  they  shall  assume  in  their  subsequent 
development — what  inferences,  conclusions,  dogmas  and 
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doctrines  they  shall  evolve  iu  their  future  progress — all 
these  results  and  consequences  are  left  to  the  working 
of  his  own  mind — the  unbiased  judgment  of  his  own 
understanding — and  to  the  operation  of  the  various  in- 
fluences, domestic,  social,  theological  or  other  which  may 
bo  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  Is  there,  then,  in  all 
this,  any  conceivable  ground  for  the  allegation  or  the 
pretence  of  unjust  interference  with  the  rights  or  the 
consciences  of  others? 

A complete  course  of  public  instruction,  inqfuding 
the  higher  branches  at  present  pursued  in  our  aca- 
demic and  collegiate  institutions,  might,  very  i)roi)erly,  * 
comprehend  in  its  curriculum  a full  scientific  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  theology  in  all  its  asijects,  and 
a concise  statement  of  the  distinctive  tenets  of  its 
various  sects  with  the  principal  grounds  ui>on  which 
they  were  respectively  based  and  the  •prominent  argu- 
ments and  objections  by  which  they  were  sustained 
and  opposed.  Even  to  this  extent  no  conceivable  ob- 
jection could  reasonably  bo  interposed,  based  upon  con- 
scientious grounds.  But,  in  the  existing  condition  of 
oiu*  system,  only  the  elementary  principles  of  the  sev- 
eral sciences  can  bo  taught.  The  foundations  of  lan- 
guage and  of  the  mathematics,  the  great  leading  events 
of  history,  the  prominent  outlines  of  geography,  astron- 
omj’  and  natural,  intellectual  and  moral  i)hilosophy  and 
rhetoric,  only  can  be  communicated  during  the  brief 
period  allotted  to  common  school  instruction.  As  we 
cannot  expect  to  send  forth  finished  writers  and  ora- 
tors, perfect  engineers,  i)hilosophers,  chemists,  and  as- 
tronomers, or  great  merchants,  skillful  lawyers,  physi- 
cians and  surgeons,  manufacturers,  legislators,  command- 
ers and  statesmen,  so  neither  can  we  thoroughly  train 
elergjmen,  ministers  and  prelates  for  the  complete  dis- 
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charge  of  their  important  functions,  or  instruct  the 
members  of  their  respective  flocks  *in  the  knowledge 
of  the  dogmatic  theology  peculiar  to  each.  In  all  these 
branches  of  learning  wo  can  only  communicate  element- 
ary instruction,  availing  ourselves  of  the  best  and 
most  authoritative  text-books  in  each.  This,  and  this 
only,  with  the  Bible  as  our  text-book,  can  we  accom- 
plish in  the  highest  and  noblest  science  of  all — and 
this,  surely,  we  may  claim  the  right  and  assert  the 
duty  of  doing. 


“ Strange  indeed  ” — remarks  the  late  Col.  William  L.  Stone,  in  his 
report  as  County  Superintendent  of  New  York,  in  1844,  -“at least,  it  appears 
so  to  me,  that  in  this  world  of  sin  and  crime,  such  grievous  prejudices  should 
exist  against  allowing  our  children  to  drink  at  the  fountain  of  truth,  whence 
are  derived  the  loftiest  notions  of  virtue,  honor,  justice,  conscience,  piety,  and 
love  of  country — all  just  opinion  of  the  Deity,  of  moral  accountability,  of  ® 
future  state  of  happiness  for  those  who  do  well,  and  of  misery  for  the  nnre- 
penting  wicked  I Strange— at  least,  it  appears  so  to  me— regarding,  as  I 
have  been  taught  to  do,  the  Bible  as  the  mainstay  of  every  blessing  with 
which  our  country  has  been  favored  —for  it  was  the  great  chart  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  to  the  founders  of  this  mighty  Republic — should  be  deemed 
a dangerous  bopk  in  the  hands  of  the  rising  generation  I Strange,  that 
parents  who  wish  their  children  to  become  acquainted  with  history,  should 
shut  from  their  eyes  the  only  historical  work  in  the  world  which  is  known, 
every  word  of  it,  to  be  true,  and  from  the  pages  of  which  alone,  can  they 
become  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  our  race,  and  the  first  three  thousand 
years  of  the  world's  history  1 Strange,  that  those  who  would  have  their 
children  trained  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  should  hide  from  them  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  lessons  of  that  attribute  extant  I Strange,  that  those  who 
would  have  their  children  educated  for  the  bar,  should  close  against  their  in- 
spection, the  works  of  the  greatest  law-giver  who  has  ever  lived  1 Strange, 
that  those  who  would  have  their  u%pring  trained  for  the  forum,  should  ex- 
clude from  their  studies  the  most  glowing  passages  of  eloquence  to  be  found 
in  any  human  language  1 Strange,  that  those  who  might  fondly  hope  for  a 
bard  in  their  family,  should  inhibit  the  study  of  the  loftiest  strains  of  poetry 
ever  written  I Strange,  that  those  who  only  aspire  to  a good,  substantial 
English  education  for  their  children,  should,  nevertheless,  debar  them  from 
the  privilege  of  reading  the  book,  which  of  all  others,  contains  the  purest 
model  of  our  language — a “ well  of  English  undefiled  ! ” But  stranger  than 
all,  that  republicans,  holding  the  belief  of  man’s  direct  accountability  • 
to  his  Maker  alone,  on  matters  of  religion — the  enemies  of  Church  and  State 
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— shotild  prohibit  to  their  offspring  the  inspection  of  that  Great  Cliarter  of 
civil  and  religious  lilwrly/which  has  been  conferred  upon  man  directly  by  his 
Creator  I But  I foriwar.  In  the  beautiful  language  of  an  anonymous  author 
Ix-fore  me,  I regard  tlic  Bible  ‘ as  an  invaluable  treasure;  a volume,  more 
precious  than  rubies ; the  repository  of  all  that  can  enlighten  the  understand- 
ing, comfort  the  heart,  and  elevate  the  affections.  It  opens  to  us  sources  of 
pure  and  unalloyed  felicity  ; it  is  the  rich  fountain  of  faith,  of  hope,  of  charity, 
of  every  holy  principle  and  noble  virtue.  It  gilds  the  dark  vale  of  tears  with 
beams  of  celestial  peace  and  sacred  joy.  It  infuses  into  the  bitter  cup  of 
adversity,  unutterable  consolation,  and  presents  to  the  enraptured  vision  of 
the  poor  and  friendless  sufferer,  the  radiant  mansions  of  immortal  fruition.’ 
And  such  a Book  must  be  banished  from  our  schools  I ” 


Tlie  apiiropriation  of  any  iiortion  of  the  public 
funds  inviolably  set  apart  by  constitutional  provision, 
for  tlie  support  of  Coininoji  Schools,  to  the  maintenance 
of  institutions  not  coming  under  this  class,  in  which 
the  pecidiar  doctrines  and  tenets  of  particular  religious 
denominations  and  sects  are  taught,  is  clearly  un- 
warranted either  by  law,  or  by  any  sound  principles 
of  justice  or  equity.  Such  institutions  have  the  same 
right  to  a participation  in  the  School  fund  that  any 
otlier  association  of  individuals  established  for  the 
promotion  of  its  own  special  objects  and  views,  pos- 
sess, and  no  greater.  So  far  as  the  Ijegislature,  in 

its  wisdom,  may  see  fit,  from  funds  at  its  own  dis- 
posal, and  not  otherwise  apiiropriated,  to  aid  and  en- 
courage those  or  any  other  private,  literary,  scientific  or 
charitable  institution.s,  no  one  can  doubt  the  right  or  pro- 
priety of  its  doing  so,  and  no  question  s.ive  that  of  general 
policy  or  iiarticular  expediency  can  properly  be  raised. 
But  it  is  obvioibsly  an  utterly  unjustifiable  per\ersion 
of  justice,  as  well  as  a palpable  violation  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  State,  to  apply  any  jiortion  of 
the  funds  siiecifically  set  apart  and  consecrated  to 
, the  purposes  of  general  and  common  instruction,  or 
any  funds  contributed  by  the  tax-payers  generally, 
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under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  law,  for  this 
specific  puri)ose,  to  the  support  of  institutions,  estab- 
lished, maintained  and  devoted  to  another,  religious, 
sectarian,  philanthropic,  or  scientific.  Such  institutions 
are,  undoubtedly,  highly  laudable  and  proper,  and 
worthy  of  all  suitable  encouragement.  The  funds,  how- 
ever, for  their  support,  should  be  drawi,  not  from 
the  common  fund,  compulsorily  levied  from  all  of 
every  sect,  occupation  or  profession,  hut,  with  the 
exception  of  gratuitous  contributions,  from  that  of  the 
particular  denomination  or  society  for  whose  benefit 
they  are  to  be  expended. 

It  is,  undoubtedly,  much  and  seriously,  to  he  lamented 
that  any  portion  of  the  children  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation who  would  otherwise  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  free  common  school  education,  should  be  with- 
drawn from  the  public  schools,  solely  and  exclusively 
that  they  may  be  educated  in  the  peculiar  tenets  of 
any  particular  religious  denomination.  The  i>erfect 
right  of  every  parent  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
his  childi-en,  at  the  earliest  period,  those  beliefs  and 
religious  convictions,  usages  and  principles  which  ho, 
himself,  conscientiously  deems  essential  to  their  tem- 
^ poral  and  eternal  welfare,  is  neither  controverted  nor  de- 
nied. But  might  not  this  paramount  object  he  eipially 
well  accomplished,  without  depriving  such  children  of  the 
incalculable  benefits  of  mingling  with  those  of  other 
sects,  iierhaps,  but  with  whom  they  are  necessarily  to 
be  associated  in  subsequent  life, — whoso  society  and  in- 
timacy in  the  school-room  and  its  environs  can,  in  no 
respect,  interfere  with  or  disturb  their  own  religious 
views  or  destination, — and  with  whom  they  can  explore 
the  various  fields  of  knowledge,  untrammeled  by  any 
restrictions  growing  out  of  the  adhesion  of  their  par- 
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euts.tu  a particular  form  of  faith?  Is  it  desirable  that 
separate  schools  shall  exist  for  every  separate  religious 
or  political  sect  or  for  every  separate  trade,  calling,  pro- 
fession, nativity,  or  piu'suit  in  life  ? Is  it  not  wiser  to 
l)roniote  and  cherish  a community  and  catholicity  of 
feeling  rather  than  the  perpetuation  of  a sectarian 
spirit — to  seek  diligently  for  truth,  through  whatever 
channels  it  may  be  conveyed,  rather  than  to  erect 
formidable  barriers  of  prejudice  and  preconception 
against  its  free  admission — and  assiduously  to  cultivate, 
enlarge  and  expand  the  mental,  moral  and  religious 
faculties  with  which  we  are  endowed,  throughout  all 
the  fields  which  the  highest  and  most  varied  science 
has  thrown  open  to  our  exertions? 
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, Free  Schools,  228-31. 

CONSTITUTION,  State,  provision  of,  relating  to  Common  School  fund,  2S 
231 

‘cooper,  Edward,  21^  215. 

CORNELL,  Ezra,  392. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY,  392-8,  431,  436* 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT,  158-9. 

CORTLAND  Normal  and  Training  School,  888,  404,  423* 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS  of  Common  Schools,  106.  llS-n,  105, 168- 

70, 17^  178-80,  190-91,  207,  210-11- 
petitions  for  repeal  of  oflSce  of,  141,  207. 
reports  of  committees  on,  141-44. 
proceedings  of  State  Conventions  of,  144 
, -162.  199-210,  21.5-228:  abolition  of 

office  of,  232-40,  242-43 ; efforts  for 
restoration  of  office  of,  247,  250,  288, 
857. 

See  Distiuct  ComiisstoNEBS. 

COUNTY  TREASURERS,  duties  of,  ^ 434-5. 

CRANDALL,  William  L.,  212. 

D. 

DANFORTH,  Edward,  City  Supt.  Troy  and  State  Dep.  Supt.  Pub.  Inslruo 
Uon,  894,418-19. 
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DENMAN,  J.  8..  170.  199.  227. 

DEPARTMENT  of  Public  fnstniction,  8^  312,  40,'i. 

DEPOSIT  FUND.  .Se«  U.  S.  Deposit  Fcsd. 

DEPUTY  SLTERINTEX  DENTS,  ^ 247,  234,  300,  81L 

See  ColTSTT  ScPBniUTEITDKNTS. 

DEWEY,  \{ev.  Chester,  101,  212. 

DISTRICT  COMMISSIONERS,  ^ 331,  33S-9,  348-9,  ^ 4^  ^ 438- 

. . 

DISTRICT  8CIIOOU  LIBRARIES,  64.  65.  81.  84.  8.7.  89.  90.  92.  96. 105, 107. 
112,  113. 117.  1,79.  162-08.  172-77.  190.  214.  282.  248.  249.  283.  291.  304. 
32o-0.  827-31.  833,  835,  888,  345,  846-7,  857,  359-60,  363-4-5,  880,  882. 
886-7-8,  896-7,  401-3,  428-9,  433-4.  436.  438. 

DIX,  Gen.  John  A.,  Ste'y  and  Supt.,  78,  79,  350 ; annual  reports  of,  7^  82, 
86,  88,  90-93,  94,  95^  report  of,  as  chairman  of  Committee  of  Regents  of 
the  University,  83,  84 ; cliaractcr  of,  and  results  of  his  administration, 
95,  96j  letters  of,  146. 

DUTCH  CHURCHES,  ^ 4L 
DUTCH  COLONISTS,  3. 

DWIGHT,  Francis,  editor  Dist.  School  Journal,  101,  116,  144,  159,  100,  179. 
187,  208,  238 ; death  and  character  of,  212-13. 


K. 

E.VTON,  Gov.  Horace,  215,  213.  • 

EATON,  Prof.  D.  G.,  244. 

EDUCATION,  advantages  of,  4^  50,  85,  86,  161 ; general  principles  of,  444-  * 
463 ; philosophy  of,  444-46 ; view  of  Coleridge  respecting,  444-40 ; 
definition  of,  447-49;  physical,  447-51  ; intellectual,  452 ; moral,  453 ; 
religious,  45.5-403. 

EMERSON,  Frederick,  212. 

EMERSON,  George  B.,  144,  150-52,  158, 199.  208. 

EUROPE,  special  report  relative  to  education  in,  876-77. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS,  468. 

‘ F. 

FARNHAM,  George  L.,  City  Supt.  Syracuse  and  Binghamton,  320-22,  419. 
FEMALE  TEACHERS,  54, 1^'  186,  844,  860,  401,  433-4.  437-8. 

Seminaries  for  instruction  of,  ^ 185. 

FEM.VLE  NORMAL  COLLEGE,  N.  Y.  City,  462. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  of  Common  School  system,  4.32-37. 

FISH,  Gov.  Hamilton,  extracts  from  message  of,  247,  270. 

FLAGG,  Azariah  C..  Scc'y  and  Supt.,  character  of,  5^  ^ 70,  7Ij  annual 
reports  of,  5^  5^  02,  03,  B6  to  76. 

FLUSHING,  public  schools  in,  287. 

FOREIGNERS,  e<lucation  of  children  of,  102,  107-9. 

FREDONIA  Normal  and  Training  School,  388,  427. 
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* FREE  .\CADEMY  and  College,  New  York,  ^ 4niL 

FREE  SCHOLARSHIPS.  See  Gksesee  College — Cornell  Universitt. 

Free  Se’RooL  Societt. 

PcBLic  School  Society. 

FREE  SCHOOLS,  207,  208.  215-18,  219-231,  242,  2ii0  ;2^  290-98,  324-5-7, 
828-9,  330-1,332,  3-57-8,  360-3,  375,  384,  385,  391-2, 
805-6,  444. 

State  Convention  at  Syracuse,  257,  262-72,  300. 

FREE  SCHOOL  SOCIETY  in  New  York,  ^ ^ 5^  controversy  with 
religious  societies,  43-48. 

See  Public  School  Society. 

FURMAN,  Richard,  L 

G. 

GALEN,  schools  in,  287. 

GALLAUDET,  Rev.  William,  1^  158-9.  160. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  of  Common  School  education,  444-463. 
GENERAL  SUMJIARY  of  the  Common  School  system,  428. 

GENESEE  COLLEGE  and  Wesleyan  Seminary,  free  scholarships  in,  332. 
GENESEO,  Wadsworth  Normal  and  Training  School,  388,  427. 

GOSPEL  and  SCHOOL  LOTS,  0. 

GOVERNORS’  MESSAGES,  cxtracU  from,  5,8,11,^1^1^^8^39,50, 
^56,^66,78,81,8^  87,89,  ^ ^ 107-9,  185-6,  177,  189,  241, 
247,  277,  278,  300,  311,  824-5-7. 

GRAY,  Daniel,  L 

GREELEY,  tion.  Horace,  addresses  of,  at  State  Free  School  Convention  at 
Syracuse.  266-72,  22fl. 

ORISCOM,  Dr.  John,  48,  145,  158,  160. 


K. 

HAMMOND,  Hon.  Jabez  D.,  ^ ^ 3^  36,  37,  ^ ^ ^ 2TL 

HARPER  and  Brothers,  school  libraries  of,  112. 

HASAVELL,  Henry  B.,  21fi* 

HAVANA,  Peoples’  College  at,  431. 

H.4VENS,  Jonathan  Nicoll,  2, 

HAWLEY,  Gideon,  first  Supt.  Com.  Schools,  character  of,  ^ 85,  §56 ; 
annual  reports  of,  ^ 26,  27,  ^ 34j  removal  of,  36,  37^  member  of 
Ex.  Com.  State  Normal  School,  187. 

HENRY,  James,  Jr.,  1^  158,  ^ 3^  221, 

HIGH  SCHOOLS,  in  New  York,  4^  memorial  of  citizens  of  Rochester 
respecting,  25 ; establishment  of,  in  cities  and  villages,  118. 

I10FFSL4.N,  Hon.  Michael,  122. 

HOLBROOK.  D.,  311. 

HOLBROOK,  Rev.  Josiah,  ^ ^ 315. 
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HOLY  SCRIPTURES.  See  Bible  and  New  Tebtament. 

Statutory  provision  relative  to  use  of,  in  N.  Y. 
City,  im 

HOLMES,  Samuel  L.,  Gen.  Dep.  Supt.,  2.11,  1120. 

HUDDLESTON,  William,  L 

HUDSON,  city  of,  public  schools  in,  118,  287,  318,  416. 

HUGHES,  Rt.  Rev.  John,  12U 

HULBURD,  Hon.  C.  T.,  chairman  Com.  on  Colleges,  &c.,  reports,  &c.,  of,  172, 
lfi2  to  186.  234. 

HUNT,  Gov.  Washington,  extracts  from  messages  of,  276,  277,  278,  300. 
HUNTER,  Thomas,  President  N.  Y.  Female  Normal  College,  4Q9. 


L 

INDLVN  CHILDREN,  schools  for,  23L  245i  ML  §46,  ^ ^ m 
INFANT  SCHOOLS,  7^  73. 

INHABITANTS  and  Voters  of  School  Districts,  8,  9,  64,  428 
INTELLECTUAL  EDUCATION,  452. 


J. 

J.\Y,  Gov.  John,  fl. 

JAY,  Peter  Augustus,  314. 

JOHNSON,  Alexander  G.,  Dep.  Supt.,  247,  277,  aOfi. 
JOHNSON,  Henry  W.,  Dep.  Supt.,  300. 


KETCHA.M,  Hiram,  ^ 132. 

KEYES,  Emerson  W.,  Dep.  Supt.,  340,  341  ; Acting  Supt.,  346. 

Reports  of,  846-355 ; controversy  with  Comptroller  relative  to  appro- 
priation of  capital  of  School  Fund,  351-54,  873-75. 

KINGS  COLLEGE,  5. 

KINGS  FARM  SCHOOL,  4. 

KING,  Hon.  John  A.,  Ch'n  Com.  on  Colleges,  &c.,  re]>ort  of,  107. 

KING.  Dr.  Theodore  F..  146,  147,  150,  100,  179,  215. 

KING,  Gen.  Rufus,  213. 

KING  SLE Y,  Hon.  Lewis,  rcjiort  of,  on  Free  Schools,  256-202,  277. 

L 

LANCASTER,  Joseph,  28,  29,  80j  visit  to  N.  Y.,  and  death,  32. 
LANCASTERIAN  SYSTEM  of  Instruction,  1^  21,  28-32,  ^ 56-59,  Cl, 
72,23. 

LAN8INGBURGH,  schools  in,  2SI. 

LEAVENWORTH,  Hon.  E.  W.,  Sec'y  and  Supt.,  277,  811. 
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LEGGETT,  Thomas,  Jr.,  ^ 27fl. 

LEGGETT,  Andrew  W.,  101,  27B- 

fcWIS,  Gov.  Morgan,  extracts  from  Message  of,  ^ 13. 

LIBRARIES.  See  District  Libraries. 

LIBRARY  MONEY.  jSre  District  Libraries. — 232,  241,  210. 
LITERATURE  COMMITTEE,  Senate,  reports  from,  51^4,  58.  61,  20. 
LITERATURE  LOTTERIES,  IL 
LITTLE,  D.  IM. 

LOCK  PORT,  Public  Schools  in,  287,  420. 

LOOMIS,  Arpbaxed,  230,  231. 

LYON,  Uon.  Caleb,  222. 

M. 

MACLAY,  Hon.  William  B.,  Ch’n  Com.  on  Colleges,  &c.,  report  of,  on  pet. 

for  repeal  of  Co.  Supt.  law,  141-144. 

MACOMB,  Rol)crt,  IfL 
MACK,  Isaac  F.,  ^ 312. 

McKEEN,  Joseph,  Co.  Supt.,  N.  Y.,  170,  312. 

McMASTERS,  James  M.,  20^  273. 

MAINE,  Common  School  System  of,  07,  69. 

M.ANDEVILLE,  Rev.  Henry,  26^  222. 

MANN,  lion.  Charles  A.,  233. 

MANN,  Horace,  ^ 140,  ^ 149. 1^  1.55-61,  215,  218-220. 
MANUTACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS,  education  in,  0^  04,  70,  23. 
MARCY,  Gov.  William  L.,  21 ; extracts  from  Messages  of,  78,  81,  ^ 8T^  82. 
MASSACHUSETTS,  Common  School  System  of,  07,  69,  186. 

Normal  Schools  in,  181,  182. 

MATHEWS,  Rev.  Dr.  Cornelius,  42. 

MAY,  Rev.  Samuel  J.,  200,  ^ 2^  264. 

MAYHEW,  Hon.  Ira,  ^ 122. 

MECHANICS’  SOCIETY,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  48. 

MECHANICS'  MUTUAL  PROTECTION  SOCIETY,  222. 

MEDINA,  schools  in,  287. 

MERCHANTS’  BANK,  New  York,  14. 

METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  N.  Y.  City,  ^ 23. 

JULLER,  Dr.  John,  222. 

MILNER,  Rev.  Dr.,  42. 

SUSSING,  John,  3L 
SIITCHELL,  Dr.  Samuel  L.,  HL  ‘ 

MORAL  and  Religious  Instniction,  9^  453,  45.5-403.  See  Bible  and  New 
TiaT.vMENT:  Relioious  Controversies. 

SIORGAN,  Hon.  Christopher,  Sec’y  and  Supt.,  246-7,  357. 

Annual  Reports  of,  247-53,  279-83-90-98. 

Pres’t  Free  School  State  Convention,  262,  267,  276. 

Letter  of,  to  Rev.  A.  T.  Young,  285-6. 

SIUNRO,  Hon.  David,  228. 

MURRAY,  John,  Jr.,  HL 
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NAY,  David,  ^ ^ 21 7-1 S 
NEWTJUHGH,  Public  Schools  in,  420. 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  use  of  in  Common  Schools,  194-6,  807-10.  See  Bible. 
NEWTOWN,  schools  in,  287. 

NEW  YORK  CITY,  Trinity  and  other  schools  in,  prior  to  tho  Revolution,  4, 
Free  School  Society,  ^ 43-8. 

rcligious  controversies  and  decisions  of  Common  Coun- 
cil, 43-9,  74-7,  119-38. 

Public  School  Society,  60,  74-7,  119-88,  312-13. 
Commissioners  of  Scdiool  Money  in,  report  of,  132. 
Ward  Schools  in,  137-8,  812. 

Public  Schools  of,  16,  43,  5^  ^ 287,  312-1.6,  406-13 
Free  Academy  and  College,  245,  802-3.  409. 

Female  Normal  College,  409. 

NICOLL,  Hon.  Henry,  228.  229.  230,  276  , 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  5^  58,  ^ 65,  150-59,  104,  171, 182-6-7,  210, 241, 

243,  ^ ^ 326,  833,  ^ 408-4,  409,  80o! 
882-8-4,  888-0,  421-27,  432-3,  48S- 
Acta  for  establishment  of,  187,  382,  404. 

NORTH,  Rev.  Simeon,  212 
NOTT,  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet,  268,  277. 

o. 

OBJECT  TEACHING,  850-1. 

OGDENSBIJRGH,  Public  Schools  in,  420 
ONDERDONK,  Rt.  Rev.  B.  T.,  42. 

ONONDAGA  COUNTY  Teachers’  Institute,  215,  277. 

ORPHAN  ASYLUM  SCHOOLS,  £7,  ^ 74-7. 

OSWEGO,  Public  Schools  in,  320,  416 

Normal  and  Training  School,  860,  388,  421 
OWEGO,  Public  Schools  in,  287. 


P. 

PAGE,  David  P.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  187,  215,  218: 
death  and  character  of,  243,  244. 

PARENTS,  duties  and  obligations  of,  159,  452 
PATCIIIN,  Ira,  ^ 1^  122. 

PATTERSON,  Hon.  George  W.,  232. 

PECK,  Jedediah,  1^  U,  1^  16,  17-23. 

PEOPLE’S  COLLEGE  at  Havana,  431. 

PERKINS,  Prof.  Geo.  R.,  244. 

PHELPS,  Prof.  Wm.  F..  244,  268,  22L 
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PHIXOSOPIIY  of  Education,  444-6. 

PHYSIOLOGY,  study  of,  430-.')l. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  448-31. 

PIERCE,  Prof.  0,  B , ^ ^ ^ 277. 

POTSDAM  Normal  and  Training  School,  388,  404, 42IL 

POTTER,  Rev.  Dr.  Alonzo.  ^ ^ 146,  ^ 162-6,  ^ ^ ^ ^ 200. 

201,  205-7,  208,  210-11,  238. 

POTTER,  Pierpont,  179. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  schools  in,  287,  318-19,  ILL 

POWELL,  Rev.  Divid,  LSB. 

PROFANITY,  habitual,  disqualification  of,  as  a teacher,  19C,  197. 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  Department  of,  84,  311,  405, 432. 

PUBLIC  LANDS,  ^ ^ 82.  Oommos  School  Fund. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  MONEY.  See  Common  School  Fund. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SOCIETY  of  New  York.  See  New  York,  65.  71,  7^  ^ 
119-38,  312. 

PUPILS,  number  of  in  common  schools,  433,437, 
private  schools,  433,  437. 

Q. 

QUIGLEY,  Rev.  Dr,  decision  on  complaint  of,  307-10. 

RANDALL,  Hon.  Henry  8„  Co.  Supt.,  179 ; special  report  of,  on  district 
libraries,  172-77, 277,  299;  Sec’y  and  Supt.,  character  of.  299,  300. 310  ; 
annual  reports  of,  301-6 ; decision  of.  relating  to  religious  e.xercise3  in 
common  schools,  807-10. 

RANDALL,  S.  8.,  General  Dep.  Supt.,  116,  255, 311,  324  ; acting  Supt.,  117 ; 
at  State  Free  School  Convention,  265, 268 ; report  of,  as  Code  Commis- 
sioner, 287-96,  301, 304-6 ; City  Supt.  Brooklyn,  320;  City  Supt.  N.  Y., 
312. 

ILVTE  BILLS,  ^ ^ 110.  ^ 329-30,  381-2,  383-4, 883. 

ILVYMOND,  Hon.  Henry  J.,  m 

RECEIPTS  and  Expenditures  for  support  of  Common  Schools,  433. 

REESE,  Dr.  D.  Meredith,  Co.  Supt.  N.  Y.,  1^  ^ 202-4. 

REGENTS  of  the  University,  5.  ^ 404-5, 436. 

See  Academies  and  Academic.u,  Departments  for  Thacheks. 

RELIGIOUS  CONTROVERSIES  in  New  York,  43-9,  74-7,  119-38. 

RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION,  22.  9^  128.  129-31,  138,  807-10.  455-403. 

RICE,  Hon.  Victor  M.,  City  Supt.  Buffalo,  277, 310;  Supt.  Pub.  Inst.,  charac- 
ter of^  323,  356—58;  annual  reports  of,  325 — 6 — 7 — 31, 332—3,  3<>0 — 63,  804 — 76, 
378-92 ; sjiecial  report  of,  respecting  school  systems  of  Europe  and 
America,  376-8. 

ROBERTSON,  Hon.  Wm.  II..  chairman  Senate  Lit.  Com.,  report  and  bill  of, 
creating  Dept.  Pub.  Instr’n,  311. 
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ROCHESTER,  City,  Memorial  from  citUcns  of,  85 ; State  Conventions  of  Co. 

Supts.  at,  tea ; public  sebooU  of,  118,  287.  317,  41» 

ROCHESTER,  Henry  E.,  Co.  Supt.  Monroe,  1.77,  158,  179,  209 
ROELANDSON,  Adam,  3. 

ROMAN  CATHOLICS,  memorials  of.  See  Religious  Contbovebsieb. 
Sehools  of,  119. 

Benevolent  Society,  li. 

ROSCOE,  Caleb,  218, 

RUTGERS,  Col.  Henry,  47. 

S. 

SALEM,  schools  in,  287. 

SALISBURY,  John  H^  ^ 22L 
SCHENECTADY,  schools  in.  4.  319.  All. 

SCHOOL  APPARATUS.  433,  438.  , 

SCHOOL  BOOKS,  uniformity  in,  ^ 6^  08,  69,  80,  ^ 158. 

SCHOOL  CELEBRATIONS,  42. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS.”  See  Cosimissiobbbs  — Dibtbict  Commis- 

8IONEBS. 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE,  1.78-9. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,  numlier  of,  878-9,  433  ; organization  of,  438. 
SCHOOL-HOUSES  and  Sites,  ^ 157-8,  213-14,  339,  804-.7,  369-70, 

370,  379-80.  384,  385-6,  .399, 400,  433-34.  436, 437.  438.  448. 

SCHOOL  LAWS,  revision  and  codiflBation  of,  287-90,  262-6,  801.  304-6, 
328. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES.  See  Distbict  Librabies. 

SCHOOL  MONEYS,  apportionment  and  distribution  of,  284,  804—6,  825,  832, 
33.7,  342,  429-30,  433. 

SCHOOL  VISITORS,  ^ ^ ^ 1^  188. 

SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS,  43-8.  74-7,  119-38,  285-8,  46^  483. 

See  Relioious  Contbovebsies. 

SEDGWICK,  Charles  B.,  268. 

8ETON,  Samuel  W.,  30,  3^  814. 

SEWARD,  Gov.  William  ^ character  of,  109.  277 : extracts  from  messages 
of,  ^ 102,  107,  ^ 109,  185.  138. 

SEYMOUR,  Gov.  Horatio,  extracts  from  message  of,  311. 

SIIUTE,  John,  4. 

SKINNER,  Roger,  18. 

SMITH,  Goldwin,  Prof.  Political  Economy,  Cornell  University,  398. 

SMITH,  William,  38. 

SOLDIERS  and  Sailors,  children  of,  376. 

SPENCER,  Hon.  John  C.,  reports  of,  from  Senate  Literature  Committee, 
51-4,  58-01 ; Sec'y  and  Supt.,  character  of,  97-100,  856 ; annual  reports 
of,  102. 105-6, 109-16.  117.  118,  123 ; report  of,  on  reference  of  memorials 
of  Catholics  in  New  York,  124-32  ; letters  of,  146,  236-36. 

STANTON,  N.  P.,  Jr.,  215. 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  485. 
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STATE  CONVENTIONS  of  County  SupcrintcnaonLs,  144-62,  199-216, 
215  2fi. 

STATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION  of  1846,  proceedings  of,  in 
relation  to  Free  Schools,  228-31. 

STATE  FREE  SCHOOL  CONVENTION,  2^  262-72. 

STATE  LANDS,  ^ 21L  &e  Common  School  Fund. 

STATE  NORILVL  SCHOOLS.  See  Normal  Scdools. 

STATE  TAX  for  support  of  schools,  2^,  28^  288-90,  332,  360-68,  ^ 384. 
883,  392,  432=3. 

STATE  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION,  ^ ^ 404. 

^ATEN  ISLAND,  schools  in,  5. 

STEELE,  Oliver  G.,  ^ 268,  ^ 315. 

STONE,  William  L„  Co.  Supt.  N.  Y.,  179. 

SUPERINTENDENT  of  Common  Schools,  ^ ^ 431-2. 

^ Annual  reports  of,  25-7,  32,34,39,40,^55,57,62, 

^06,79,82,80,88,90,91,9^  ^ 105-6, 
109-18,  123,  136-7,  102-72,  177,  178,  189-93, 
2l:l-14,  231,  241^3,  247-253,  279-283,  290-298, 
■301-306,  325-6,  327-331,  832-3,  884-355,  359- 
863-4-376,  378-392,  394-5-405-6. 

Appeals  to,  39j  separation  of  from  Secretary’s  Depart- 
ment, 287-306,  311-12;  s|>ccial  report  of,  relative 
to  education  in  Europe  and  America,  376-78. 

SUPERVISORS,  430.  See  Town  Supervisors. 

Boards  of,  8,  232. 

SYRACUSE,  Public  Schools  of,  208,  287,  320-21-2,  418;  State  Conventions 
at,  199-210,  257, 262. 
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TEACHERS  of  Common  Schools.  Bee  Female  Teachers,  Normal  Schools,  * 
Academical  Departments,  ^ ^ ^ 52,  53,  54,  59,  60,  63,  04,  78,  82, 

83,  84,  90,  11^  303,  8^  339-40,  342,  34L  817-8.  401,  483-4,  448, 451-53, 

458 ; wages  of,  110,  433-36,’437-8  ; certificates  of,  429. 

TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIONS,  ^ 890-91. 

TEACHERS’  INSTITUTES,  ^ ^ 191,  210,  ^ ^ 3^,  833,  341-43, 

348,  300,  307,  383,  390,  398,  403,  431,  433,  430. 

TEACHERS’  JOURNAL,  212. 

TEACHERS,  State  Convention  of,  ^ ^ 404. 

TEACHING,  methods  of,  159. 

TEXT-BOOKS,  uniformity  in,  ^ ^ 68,  69,  8(^  ^ 159. 

THOMSON,  Prof  James  B.,  1^  21^  227. 

THBOOP,  Gov.  E.  T. ; extract  from  Message  of,  S2. 

"nBBITS,  George  M.,  27L 

TOMPKINS  COUNTY,  Teachers’  Institute,  187,  188. 

TOJIPKINS,  Gov.  Daniel  D.,  extracts  from  3Icssagc  of,  UL 
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TOIVN  CLERKS,  datics  of,  429-30. 

TOWN,  Salem,  101,  145,  138.  ICO,  188,  200,  2TL 
1*0 WN  Superintendents,  17^  ^ 178,  277,  221.  . 

TOWN  Supervisors,  .331-2,  430. 

TOWNSEND,  FrankUn.  221L 
TOWNSEND,  Hon.  Robert,  220. 

TR.4CY,  Hon.  All)crt  IL,  312. 

TRIMBLE,  George  T.,  314. 

TRINITY  SCHOOL,  New  York,  4.  ‘ 

TROY,  city  of.  Public  Schools  in,  11^  287,  82^  418-19. 

TRUANT  CHILDREN,  provisions  for,  884-5.  • • 

TRUSTEES  of  Common  Schools,  8,  172, 429. 

TUTHHiL  Hon.  Franklin,  278. 

u.  • 

UNINSTRUCTED  CHILDREN,  number  of,  370-73,  400,  401. 

UNION  FREE  SCHOOLS,  ^ 1^  32^  327,  891,  4112. 

UNITED  STATES  Deposit  Fund,  ^ 8^  89,  90.  See  Commos  School 
Fund. 

UNIVERSITY.  See  Regents  of  the  Univebsity. 

UTICA,  Public  Schools  in  city  of,  118,  287,  822,  419. 

V. 

VACCINATION  of  children  attending  Common  Schools,  IQfi. 

VALENTINE,  Thomas  W.,  editor,  N.  Y.  Teacher,  227. 

VAN  DYCK,  Hon.  Henry  See’y  and  Supt,  character  of,  334. 

Annual  reports  of,  334—845. 

V’'IRGINIA,  school  system  of,  32, 

VISITORS  of  Common  Schools,  57,  100,  Ifll ; reports  of,  105,  100,  107. 
VOCAL  MUSIC  in  Schools,  m 


w. 

WADSWORTH,  James,  8^  101. 

Normal  and  Training  School,  Oencseo,  427. 
WAINWRIGHT,  Rev.  Dr.,  4Z 
WATERTOWN,  Public  Schools  in,  423. 

W.ALKER,  William,  Co.  Supt.  N.  Y.,  234. 

WEAVER,  Hon.  Abram  B.,  Supt.  Public  Instruction,,  304 
Annual  reports  of,  394-405. 

WEBB,  Alexander  ^ President  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  400. 
WEBSTER,  Dr.  Horace,  145.  159:  Principal  N.  Y.  Free  Academy,  245. 
WETMORE,  Gen.  Prosper  M.,  Ch’n  Com.  on  Colleges,  <fec.,  report  of,  in  favor 
of  Dept.  Public  Instruction,  84. 
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WHELP,  John  Nichola.s,  ±. 

WHITE,  Hon.  Andrew  D.,  Prcst.  Cornell  University,  39.^. 

WHITEHOUSE,  Rev.  Dr.,  HLL 
WILLARD,  Mrs.  Emma,  200,  200. 

WILLIAMSBURGII,  Pul.lic  Schools  in,  2SL 
WING,  Halsey  R,,  Co.  Supt.  Warren,  157-9,  179,  277. 

WOOD,  Hon.  Bradford  I^  277 

WOODIN,  David  G.,  Co.  Supt.,  Columbia,  179. 

WOOLWORTH,  Samuel  B.,  Principal  Normal  School,  Albany,  245,  288,  777. 
WORDEN,  Hon.  Alva,  230. 

WRIGHT,  Albert,  Co.  Supt.,  Washington,  179,  201. 

WRIGHT,  William,  “ “ ^ 179,  ^ 228. 

WRIGHT,  Gov.  8ila.s,  extracts  from  Message  of,  189. 
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YATES,  John  Van  Ness,  Sec'y  and  Supt,  character  of,  38,48,49^  annual 
reports  of,  89-41,  4^  circular  of,  recommending  school  celebrations,  42. 
YOUNG,  Rev.  A.  T„  285. 

YOUNG,  Hon.  A.  W.,  228. 

YOUNG,  Gov.  John,  extracts  from  Message  of,  241. 

YOUNG,  Col.  Samuel,  Sec’y  and  Supt,  8^  character  of,  130-41.  357 ; annual 
reports  of,  180,  182-72,  177-8,  187-0-93;  letters  of,  193-96; 
resolutions  of  State  Convention  of  Co.  Supts.  in  favor  of, 
208-10. 
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